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[   iii  ] 


THIED  EEPORT. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  prevalence  of  Habits  of  Intemperance,  and  into  the  manner 
in  which  those  Habits  have  been  affected  by  recent  Legislation,  and 
other  causes,  and  to  Report  to  The  House ;  and  to  whom  leave  was 
given  to  Report  from  time  to  time  to  The  House. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  again  met,  and  considered  the  subject-matter 
referred  to  them,  and  have  examined  further  Witnesses  in  relation  thereto, 
and  they  beg  to  express  their  hope  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  resume  their 
Inquiry  in  the  next  Session. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  farther  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them  up  to  this  time,  together  with  an  Appendix,  and  an  Index  to  the 
whole  of  the  Evidence,  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships. 

13  July  1877. 


(12-IL) 


r  iv  ] 


ORDER   OF  REFERENCE. 


Die  Veneris,  9°  Fehruarii  1877. 


Intemperance. 

Moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
prevalence  of  Habits  of  Intemperance,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  Habits  have 
been  affected  by  recent  Legislation  and  other  causes  ;  agreed  to :  The  Committee  to  be 
named  on  Tuesday  next  (The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 


Die  Martis,  13°  Fehruarii  1877- 


Intemperance :  Select  Committee  on :  The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the 
Committee : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

Duke  of  Westminster. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Belmore. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Earl  of  Morley. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 


The  Committee  to  appoint  their  own  Chairman. 


Viscovmt  Gordon. 
Viscount  Hutchinson. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Die  Jovis,  15°  Fehruarii  1877. 


The  Lord  Hartlsmere  added  to  the  Select  Committee :  The  Committee  to  meet  on 
Monday  nextj  at  Four  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  16°  Martii  1877- 


Leave  given  to  the  Select  Committee  to  report  from  time  to  time. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii  1877- 


The  Earl  of  Dudley  added  to  the  Select  Committee. 


[     V  ] 


LORDS  PRESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 
SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Luna,  19°  Februarii  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Viscount  Hutchinson. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Aherdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Order  of  Reference  read. 

Order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday  last,  empowering  the  Committee  to  appoint  their  own 
Chairman,  read,  | 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  do  take  the  Chail. 

The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  takes  th®  Chair  accordingly. 

The  course  of  proceeding  is  considered.  i 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  27th,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  27°  Februarii  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Duke  of  Westminster. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Earl  of  Belmore. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Viscount  Hutchinson. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  last  day  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  :  Major  John  James  Greig,  C.B,, 
Head  Constable  of  Liverpool ;  and  Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12— IL^ 
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vi 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


Die  Veneris,  2*  Martii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


or  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Edward  Lawrance,  Esq  , 
and  William  Sproston  Caine,  Esq.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  6^  Martii  1877- 


LORDS  present : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  John  Wyhergh,  Esq.,  for- 
merly Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  Magistrates ;  Robert  Neilson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Justices  of  Kirkdaie  Gaol ;  and  John  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  9°  Martii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT : 

Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Lord  Aberdare  do 
take  the  Chair. 

The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Lord  Aberdare  takes  the  Chair  accordingly. 

The 


Viscount  Hutchinson. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEMPEEANCE. 


The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  further  examined,  viz. :  John  Edward  Davis,  Esq. 
{vide  the  Evidence). 

After  a  short  adjournment ; 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair  : 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  John  A.  Bremner,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for 
Manchester  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Mortis,  13°  Martii  \S77- 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


i)uke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Viscount  Gordon. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  :  Captain  William  Henry 
Palin,  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester;  and  Thomas  Higson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Justices, 
Manchester  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  16  Martii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  or  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

Major  Edwin  Bond,  Chief  Constable  of  Birmingham,  is  called  in,  and  examined  ;  also 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attending,  is  examined 
{vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12-IL) 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE 


Die  Martis,  20°  Martii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attending,  is  further 
examined  ;  David  Carnegie,  Esq.,  also  is  called  in,  and  examined  [vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii  18/7. 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


LORDS  present : 


Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

David  Carnegie,  Esq.,  is  called  in,  and  further  examined  ;  Mr.  Johi  Jackson,  Chief 
Constable  of  Sheffield,  is  also  called  in,  and  examined  {vide  the  Evidence). 

The  Draft  of  a  Report  having  been  prepared,  the  same  is  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  agreed 
to  {vide  Report). 

Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House,  and 
do  also  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  up  to  this  time,  together  with  an 
Appendix. 


Die  Martis,  17°  Aprilis  1877- 


lords  present : 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair 


Viscount  Hutchinson. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday,  23rd  of  March  last,  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Captain  Samuel  James  Nicholls, 
Chief  Constable  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  Sir  John  lies  Manlell,  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
for  Salford ;  and  Mr.  George  L-  Femoick,  Chief  Constable  of  Chester  (vide  the  Evi- 
dence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT  COMMIITEE  ON  INTEMPERAKCE. 


ix 


Die  Veneris,  20°  Aprilis  1877-, 


LOllDS  PRESENT: 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  :  Mr.  Charles  Roger  Jacson, 
Borough  Magistrate  for  Preston ;  Mr.  Joseph  Oglethorpe,  Head  Constable  of  Preston ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Simms  Reeve,  a  Magistrate  for  Norwich,  and  Recorder  of  Great  Yarmouth 
{vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  24°  Aprilis  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 

The  Duke 


OF  Westminster 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 

in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  ff^illiam  Pink,  Mayor 
of  Portsmouth ;  Mr.  James  Jervis,  Chief  Constable  of  Portsmouth ;  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Robinson,  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  Portsmouth  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  27°  Aprilis  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT  :  ' 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Duke  of  Westminster.  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Earl  of  ShrcAvsbury.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Earl  of  Belmore.  Lord  Cottesloe. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  John  William  Ryder, 
Mayor  of  Devonport  ;  Mr,  John  Coke  Fowler,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Swanseaa  and 
Mr.  Robert  Oliver  Jones,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Cardiff  (vide  the  Evidence.) 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12-n.) 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


Die  Martis,  r  Mali  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT 

Lord  Arclibisliop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adj  ournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.:  Mr.  Thomas  Whitwell 
Jacques,  Solicitor  to  the  Vigilance  Committee,  Bristol;  Mr.  Elisha  Robinson,  Magistrate 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol;  and  the  Reverend  Hugh  Smyth,  Chairman  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  of  the  district  of  Luton  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  TihaA  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  4°  Maii  1877. 


LORDS  present : 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  :  the  Reverend  David 
Howell,  Vicar  of  Wrexham ;  Mr,  William  Henry  Darby,  J.P.;  and  Mr.  George  Tamer, 
Superintendent  of  the  K  Division,  Metropolitan  Police  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  8S  Maii  1877. 


lords  present 


Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 


The 


SELECT  C0M3IITTEE  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 


The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr,  John  Cooper,  of  Stock- 
port ;  Captain  Henry  Christian,  R.N.,  Chief  Constable  for  Gloucestershire ;  and  Colonel 
Black,  Chief  Constable  for  Norfolk  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,       Maii  \fi77. 


LORDS  PRESENT 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
liord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Lieut.  Colonel  George  F. 
White,  Chief  Constable  of  Durham;  Captain  Charles  Pearson,  Chief  Constable  of  Car- 
narvonshire ;  Mr.  Henry  Gartside,  Town  Clerk  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Schneider  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Mar  lis,  15°  Maii  1877- 


lords  present  : 

Duke  of  Westminster.  [  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Earl  of  Morley.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Earl  of  Kimberley.  Lord  Cottesloe. 

Viscount  Gordon. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Henry  William  Schneider ^ 
and  Captain  \^illiam  Congreve,  Chief  Constable  of  Staffordshire  {vide  the  Evidence). 

The  Draft  of  a  Report  having  been  prepared,  the  same  is  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
agreed  to  {vide  the  Report). 

Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House. 


Die  Veneris,  8°  Junii  1877- 


lords  present 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May  last,  are  read, 
(12—11.)  c 


The 


xii 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.:  The  "Re-v .  3J  acffregor  Grier, 
the  Rev.  James  Nugent,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  to  the  Borough  Gaol,  Liverpool:  and 
Mr.  William  Hoyle,  Manufacturer,  of  Bury  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  LuncB,  11°  Junii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Klmberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 


Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 
The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  Esquire,  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attending,  is 
examined. 

The  following  Witness  is  also  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  Alfred  Ephraim 
Ecdes  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  June,  Twelve 
o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  19°  Junii  1877- 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Duke  of  Westminster.  Viscount  Gordon. 

Earl  of  Belmore.  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Lord  Cottesloe. 
Earl  of  Morley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair, 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Monday,  J une  1 1  th,  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  The  Rev.  Canon  John  Henry 
Ellison  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  26°  Junii  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 

Duke  of  Westminster.  Viscount  Gordon. 

Earl  of  Belmore.  Lord  Hartismere. 

Earl  of  Onslow.  .  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Earl  of  Morley.  Lord  Cottesloe. 

Ear]  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Ellison  is  called  in,  and  further  examined  :  Mr .  John  Matthias  Weylland 
is  also  called  in,  and  examined  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  3^  JuUi  1877. 


LORDS  PRE|SENT 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  Dr. 
Burden  Sanderson,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Hopkins  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  6^  Julii  1877- 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 


LORDS  present  : 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

T  he  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :  Mr.  fVilliam  Harris,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Police,  Scotland  Yard;  Mr.  John  Patterson,  and  Professor  Leone  Levi  {vide 
the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  10"  Julii  1877- 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 


LORDS  present: 


Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


The  Duke  op  Westminster  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  is  called  in,  and  further  examined  ;  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Temperance  League;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  Lyon  Freemantle, 
Coldstream  Guards,  are  also  called  in,  and  examined  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next.  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Veneris,  13°  Jidii  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Morley. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  Chair 


Earl  of  Klmberley. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witne>=ses  are  called  in,  and  examined;  viz. :  Sir  li  il/iam  Gull,  Bart.,  M.d.  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  United  Victuallers'  Association ;  and  Mr.  John 
Dickenson  Betts,  Grocer,  &c.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

The  Committee  resolve.  That  an  Index  to  the  whole  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them 
up  to  this  time  should  be  prepared  and  published. 

The  Draft  of  a  Report  having  been  prepared,  the  same  is  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
agreed  to  {vide  Report). 


Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House. 


(  1  ) 
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Die  Veneris,  S""  Junii,  1877. 


PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Cantekbuky. 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  MoRLET. 


Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 

Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 

Lord  COTTESLOE. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  RICHARD  M.  GRIER,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

7990.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  Vicar  of  Rugeley,  in  Staffordshire? 
I  am. 

7991.  And  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  question  of  temperance  ? 
I  have  for  the  last  10  or  11  years. 

7992.  And  I  understand  that  you  also  keep  a  house  for  the  cure  of 
inebriates  ? 

Yes,  for  inebriates  of  the  upper  classes. 

7993.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  first  of  all  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  intemperance  in  Rugeley  itself ;  what  is  the  size  of  your  parish, 
and  the  population  : 

My  parish  contains  about  4,000  people.    Perhaps  I  might  state  how  I  came 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  legislative  aspect  of  the  temperance  movement.  When 
I  went  to  Rugeley  first  of  all  I  found  there  were  about  32  pubhc-houses  and 
beerhouses.    I  found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness — nut  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  other  places — but  still  we  all  know  that  in  country  towns  in 
England  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  intemperance,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
innocent  people  do  suffer  most  terribly  from  it ;  I  then  attempted  in  Rugeley  to 
start  a  total  abstinence  society,  and  a  large  number  of  people  joined  it ;  but  I 
found,  as  I  have  found  all  through  these  years,  that  a   great  number  of 
those  who  joined  the  temperance  society  yielded  to    the  pressure  of  the 
temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed  in   my  parish,   and  went  back 
to  their  old  bad  habits.    I  then  attempted  to  get  a  reduction  of  the  public - 
houses  there,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  those  temptations,  and  the 
public-houses  and  beerhouses  have  been  diminished  from  32  to  19  during  the 
last  10  or  II  years.    I  cannot  give  you  statistics,  but  I  got  information  from 
the  police  constable  which  showed  that  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  appre- 
hensions for  drunkenness  are  concerned,  they  are  about  the  same  in  number  as 
when  I  first  began  my  work  in  Rugeley  ;  but  the  population  has  since  then  very 
considerably  increased.    My  reason  for  asking  for  further  restrictions  upon  the 
trade  is  that  I  find  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  whose  wills  have  been 
weakened  by  drinking  who  cannot  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  now 
exposed  by.  as  I  think,  the  law  of  this  country.    In  my  own  parish  there  was  a 
hamlet  in  which  there  was  a  public-house  when  I  went  there,  and  the  magis- 
trates having  cause  for  complaints  against  the  occupier  of  it,  closed  the  public- 
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Rev.  R.  M.  Grier.  house,  and  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  place  has  been  changed  since  then. 
8  th  JunT7877.  ^^^^  orderly  and  the  best  conducted  parts  of  my  parish, 

so  that,  naturally  .1  am  anxious  to  get  the  rest  of  it  into  the  same  condition 
as  that  particular  hamlet. 

7994.  May  I  ask  what  distance  that  hamlet  is  from  Rugeley  itself  ? 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half. 

7995.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  other  pubhc-houses  within  easy  reach 
of  that  hamlet  ? 

No,  the  nearest  public-house  must  be,  I  should  think,  a  mile  and  a- 
half  off. 

7996.  Previously  to  the  removal  of  the  license  you  found  a  very  drunken  state 
of  things,  did  you  not  ? 

Yes,  it  was  very  drunken  indeed,  and  very  disorderly. 

7997.  Now  there  is  a  decided  obvious  improvement  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  decided  ob\aous  improvement,  and  the  inhabitants  there  are 
now  perfectly  content,  and  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  public-house  was 
the  best  thing  that  has  been  done  for  that  hamlet  for  a  long  time  past. 

7998.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  secret  drinking  in  the  houses  in  that 
hamlet  ? 

Unquestionably  there  is  some,  but  there  is  less  than  there  was. 

7999.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  population  of  the  hamlet  ? 
It  is  about  150  people. 

8000.  And  those  who  want  to  get  beer  come  into  Rugeley,  and  get  it  in 
a  cask  ? 

Those  who  want  beer  come  into  Rugeley  and  get  it  in  the  public-houses. 

800 1 .  But  on  the  whole  you  are  satisfied  that  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
license  the  place  has  become  comparatively  temperate  ? 

The  place  has  become  comparatively  temperate,  and  very  much  more  orderly 
and  well  behaved  than  it  was. 

8002.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  the  population  of  Rugeley  itself  has 
increased  in  the  last  10  years,  because  you  say  the  licenses  have  been  reduced 
from  32  to  19,  and  the  population  has  increased,  but  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  drunkenness  ? 

I  can  hardly  tell,  because  the  population  has  increased  very  greatly  since  the 
last  census  was  taken.  There  are  houses  springing  up  everywhere  now  in  con- 
sequence of  a  colliery  having  been  opened  in  the  parish.  1  stated  that  there  is 
about  the  same  number  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  not  the  same  amount 
of  drunkenness. 

8003.  Do  you  know  whether  those  houses  which  were  closed  were  mostly 
public-houses  or  beerhouses  ? 

Some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  another. 

8004.  Do  you  know  out  of  the  19  what  the  proportions  are  ? 

No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  With  regard  to  the  home  for  inebriates,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  I  should  make  a  short  statement  on  that  point,  because  I  think 
it  will  show  that  the  education  which  has  been  put  forth  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
intemperance  will  certainly  not  cure  it;  this  home  for  inebriates  is  one  established 
for  inebriates  of  the  upper  classes  ;  almost  all  of  them  are  men  of  culture ;  some 
of  them  are  men  who  have  taken  degrees  at  a  university.  I  am  constantly 
receiving  applications  for  admissions  to  this  home,  and  at  the  present  moment  I 
have  10  men  under  my  charge  for  intemperance. 

8005.  Have  you  any  ladies  ? 

No,  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  houses  of  the 
kind  from  ladies,  and  I  am  a  member  of  a  committee  of  advice  of  a  home  for 
inebriate  females  in  London  ;  it  is  the  home  at  St.  James's  House,  Ebenezer- 
terrace,  Kennington ;  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  females  there ;  I 
think  they  tell  me  that  there  have  been  applications  for  the  admission  of  some- 
thing like  410  females  during  the  last  10  months  ;  of  those,  about  49  belong  to 
the  upper  classes. 

8006.  How 
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8006.  How  would  you  define  the  "upper  classes  ?  " 

That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  do  ;  the  way  in  which  I  define  them, 
as  far  as  my  own  home  is  concerned,  is  people  of  education,  and  people  who  can 
pay ;  I  am  obhged  to  say  people  of  education,  because  all  of  those  who  are 
admitted  to  the  home  do  not  pay  ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  number  are  admitted 
there  free. 

8007.  How  are  they  maintained  in  that  case  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  better  give  the  Committee  the  history  of  the  home  ;  it  arose 
m  this  way  :  a  clergyman,  with  whom  I  had  remonstrated  on  his  habits,  after 
he  had  lost  appointment  after  appointment,  applied  to  me  to  take  charge  of 
him,  or  to  help  him,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  I  did  so ;  he  was  in 
lodgings  in  my  parish  for  18  months,  and  after  that  time,  he,  appearing  to  be 
cured,  went  back  to  his  work.  The  bishop  then  sent  me  two  other  cases,  and  I 
told  him  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  with  the  work  unless  I 
had  a  house,  and  he  then,  very  generously,  said  that  he  would  pay  the  rent  of 
a  house,  but  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  this  house  were  so 
numerous,  that  I  was  obliged  to  increase  the  establishment,  and  take  another. 

8008.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield? 

Yes,  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  I  make  those  pay  who  can  pay,  and 
with  what  money  I  get  from  them,  and  with  what  subscriptions  I  can  obtain, 
I  support  the  others. 

8009.  They  are  men  in  different  professions  ;  you  mentioned  that  you  had 
three  clergymen  ? 

Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  number. 

So  10.  Clergymen  and  gentlemen  in  other  professions  ? 

Yes,  I  have  had  some  men  who  have  been  in  the  army  and  some  who  have 
done  nothing  at  all  but  live  upon  their  means. 

801 1.  I  suppose  the  period  of  residence  there  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
the  patient  ? 

Yes,  and  the  patients  vary  greatly  too  ;  some  of  them  are  very  amenable  to  rule 
and  discipline,  and  others  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain.  Upon  several 
occasions  1  have  had,  I  believe,  quite  illegally  to  lock  a  man  up  in  his  room, 
and  leave  him  there  till  he  got  sober. 

801 'i.  By  restraint,  you  mean  to  keep  the  patients  in  the  house  ? 
Yes,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  drink. 

80 1 3.  How  long  have  you  had  this  house  ? 

I  have  had  this  house  for  18  months,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  work 
about  2^  years. 

8014.  What  is  the  longest  period  that  you  have  detained  any  one  ? 
One  and  a  half  years. 

8015.  And  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  did  you  consider  the  patient  v/ell 
enough  to  go  to  his  work  ? 

Yes. 

8016.  Lord  Aberdare.']  That  was  the  first  case  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Yes  ;  several  of  them  have  gone  back  to  their  work  ;  some  of  them  are  now 
very  usefully  employed ;  all  they  wanted  was  apparently  the  removal  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  temptation. 

80  \  7.  Of  course,  unless  you  lock  them  up  there  is  no  power  of  detention 
otherwise  ;  they  can  go  whenever  they  like  ? 

Ouite  so,  but  they  are  left  without  money,  and  being  without  money,  they 
for  the  most  part  do  without  drink. 

8018.  Archbishop  of  York.']  What  is  your  impression  of  the  results  of  this 
kind  of  detention  ;  is  it  decidedly  favourable  ? 

There  are  some  men  saved  by  it ;  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  to  whom 
very  little  good  can  be  done  unless  you  entirely  remove  temptation  from  them. 
For  instance,  there  was  one  man  in  my  house,  or  under  my  charge  there  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  he  went  back  to  work  ;  in  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  working  he  was  exposed  to  temptation  by  the  gentlemen  who  Kved  there  ; 

(12— n.)  A3  he 
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Rev.  R.  M.  Grier.  g^w  wine  drunk  at  their  table  ;  the  doctor  recommended  the  use  of  wine, 
8  th  June  1877  moment  he  touched  alcohol  the  old  craving  for  stimulants  returned,  and 

so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  recovered  from  intemperance  from  that  day 

to  this. 

8019.  Chairman.']  Then  to  revert  rather  to  the  question  of  intemperance  in 
Rugeley  itself,  have  you  any  grocers'  licenses  there  ? 

Yes,  there  are  four  or  five  grocers'  licenses. 

8020.  That  is  rather  a  large  number  for  such  a  small  place,  is  it  not  ? 
•  Yes. 

802 1 .  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  effects  of  these  licenses  on  the  temper- 
ance of  the  place  ? 

I  know  cases  in  which  women  have  obtained  drink  in  a  grocer's  shop,  who 
certainly  would  never  have  gone  into  a  pubhc-house  to  begin  with ;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  evidence  of  that  kind,  because  when  I  have  gone  to 
those  who  have  known  of  such  cases,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  their 
names  and  the  names  of  the  people,  they  have  almost  always  refused.  Almost 
all  the  women  who  drink  in  that  way  belong  to  a  rather  respectable  class,  and 
they  do  not  like  their  names  to  be  published- 

8022.  Have  any  of  those  cases  come  under  your  own  observation  ? 
One  has  certainly. 

8023.  The  grocers'  licenses  have  been  in  existence  all  the  time  you  have  been 
at  Rugeley,  have  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

8024.  Do  you  hear  anything  from  the  medical  men  there  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  drinking,  or  is  there  any  increase  of  drinking  among  women 

Yes,  I  think  the  medical  men  are  almost  unanimous  upon  the  subject. 

8025.  Does  your  own  experience  go  to  show  the  same  thing,  namely,  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  drinking  among  women  ? 

Yes. 

8026.  Since  the  time  you  have  been  at  Rugeley  ? 
Yes,  since  the  time  I  have  been  at  Rugeley. 

8027.  Among  what  class  of  women;  is  it  among  the  higher  class  ? 
It  is  among  all  classes,  I  am  afraid. 

8028.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  drinking  is  more  especially  among 
the  higher  classes  ? 

I  cannot  say,  but  I  hear  of  a  great  many  people  who  would  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  who  do  drink  now. 

8029.  And  who  did  not  drink  formerly  ? 
I  never  heard  of  it,  if  they  did. 

8030.  But  with  regard  to  your  own  personal  experience  within  that  time,  do 
you  know  only  that  one  case  of  drinking  to  which  you  referred  } 

No,  I  know  of  a  great  many  cases  of  drinking  amongst  women,  but  I  only 
know  of  one  case  in  which  the  woman  obtained  drink  at  a  grocer's  shop,  which 
she  would  have  been  very  little  likely  to  have  obtained  at  the  public- 
house. 

803  I .  Lord  Aberdare^  Or  at  a  wine  merchants  ? 

She  might  have  obtained  it,  perhaps,  at  the  wine  merchants. 

8032.  Earl  of  Morlei/.']  When  you  say,  she  obtained  drink,  do  you  mean  that 
she  was  a  drunken  woman ;  that  she  drank  to  excess  ? 

Certainly  ;  she  went  to  the  grocer's  shop  and  obtained  drink,  and  paid  for  it 
out  of  the  money  which  she  obtained  for  the  household  expenses  ;  that  is  what 
I  mean. 

8033.  Chairman.']  Do  you  beheve  that  the  houses  are  properly  inspected  in 
the  village  by  the  police  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  I  have  again  and  again  tried  to  get 
them  properly  inspected,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  it.    I  believe  they  are 

better 
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better  inspected  now  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  because  the  magistrates'  Rev.  R.M.  Grkr. 
attention  has  been  turned  to  this  subject,  and  consequently  the  police  are  more 
vigilant. 

8034.  You  mentioned  that  the  number  of  licenses  had  been  reduced  from 
32  to  19  ;  how  was  that  reduction  eifected  which  you  stated  you  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  ? 

I  applied  to  Lord  Lichfield,  and  induced  him  to  close  a  public-house,  one  of 
the  very  best.  I  applied  to  another  person,  who  had  two  public-houses,  and 
induced  him  to  close  them  ;  and  some  of  them  were  closed  because  of 
misconduct.  Of  course  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  magistrates  to 
get  them  closed. 

8035.  Probably  they  were  the  lower  class  of  beerhouses  ? 
Not  exclusively.    I  do  not  believe  that  beerhouses  are  more  mischievous 

than  public-houses.    They  are  only  mischievous  as  providing  increased  facilities 
for  drinking. 

8036.  But  it  was  so  large  a  reduction  that  one  would  have  thought  that  if 
those  houses  had  been  so  bad  the  effect  on  the  amount  of  drunkenness  alone 
would  have  been  greater  than  it  has  been,  because  I  suppose  the  amount  of 
population  has  not  increased  very  considerably  in  Rugeley  ? 

If  you  attach  great  importance  to  figures,  the  reduction  would  not  appear  to 
be  very  great,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  place  is  very  much  more  sober, 
and  the  impression  of  the  policemen  who  are  sent  to  the  horse  fair  from  time 
to  time  is,  that  it  is  a  much  more  sober  place  than  it  was. 

8037.  You  think  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  drunkenness  ? 
I  think  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  drunkenness,  and  I  attribute  it,  to  a 

Tery  great  extent,  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  public-houses. 

8038.  And  you  would  have  great  opportunities  in  noticing  any  effect  that  was 
produced  ? 

Yes,  the  very  best. 

8039.  I  suppose  you  see  more  drunkenness  on  Saturday  nights  than  at  other 
times  ? 

Yes,  there  is  always  more  drunkenness  on  the  Saturday  nights.  There  is  a 
coUiery  in  our  neighbourhood,  over  which  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  some 
control.  The  miners  returning  from  the  coalpits  on  the  Saturday,  when  their 
wages  are  paid,  are  very  often  in  a  very  drunken  condition. 

8040.  They  come  down  to  the  town,  do  they  not  ? 

Yes,  this  happens,  I  know,  that  the  headmen  are  paid,  not,  of  course,  in  the 
public-houses ;  but  the  publicans  keep  change,  and  then  a  headman  having 
received  the  money  for  the  men  under  him,  goes  to  the  puolic-house 
to  get  change,  and  pays  the  men  there  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  men 
drink  there  a  great  part  of  their  wages,  and  return  to  Rugeley  very  drunk 
indeed. 

8(^1 .  Then  the  men  are  all  waiting  in  the  public-house  to  get  their  pay  ? 
Quite  so ;  they  go  to  the  pubhc-house  to  get  their  pay. 

8042.  Is  there  much  drinking  on  the  Sunday  ? 
Not  so  much  as  on  other  days ;  there  is  drinking. 

8043.  Do  the  colliers  take  a  holiday  on  Mondays  ? 
Not  nearly  so  much  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  Staffordshire. 

8044.  May  I  ask  your  views  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
week  days ;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  at  an  earlier 
hour? 

I  should  be  in  favour  of  closing  altogether  if  I  could. 

8045.  You  mean  altogether,  both  week  days  and  Sundaj^s  ? 
Yes. 

8046.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ? 
Yes,  if  it  it  were  practicable,  certainly. 

(12—11.)  A  4  8047.  The 
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8047.  The  more  restriction  there  is  the  better  you  would  be  pleased  ? 
Yes. 

8048.  Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  greater  danger  of  evasion  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  law  would  be  more  evaded  than  it  is  now ;  the  law  is 
evaded  continually  by  the  publicans  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment. 

8049.  ^^^^  of  Morley.']  In  what  way  is  the  law  evaded  ? 

For  instance,  young  people  receive  drink  in  pubhc-houses  which  is  contrary 
to  law  ;  continually  there  are  breaches  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  publicans. 

8050.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Is  that  statement  founded  upon  any  estabhshed  proof 
to  any  great  degree  ? 

It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  large  number 
of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  throughout  the  country  without  some  contra- 
vention of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  publicans. 

8051.  But  I  mean  specially  with  regard  to  the  supplying  of  children  of  tender 
age  ? 

Yes,  I  know  it  as  a  positive  fact  in  my  own  parish. 

8052.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  accusation  against  publicans  before  police 
magistrates  for  doing  that  ? 

No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that ;  there  are  a  great  many  things  known 
to  us  clergymen  which  we  cannot  bring  before  magistrates.  We  receive  a 
great  amount  of  information,  as  any  clergymen  will  tell  you,  but  people  imme- 
diately draw  back  when  we  want  to  make  it  public. 

8053.  Chairman.']  Have  you  many  proceedings  against  publicans  in  Rugeley? 
— No;  at  the  last  brewster  sessions  there  were  three,  and  in  one  case  the 
magistrates  refused  the  renewal  of  a  license,  but  the  license  was  granted  by  the 
quarter  sessions  on  appeal. 

8054.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  under  a  restriction,  such  as 
you  recommend,  that  instead  of  people  drinking  beer  they  would  be  inclined  to 
take  to  spirits  ? 

I  did  not  propose  to  leave  the  spirit  shops  open  while  closing  the  beer 
shops. 

8055.  But  spirits  are  things  so  much  more  easily  got  in  and  drunk  than  beer; 
they  are  less  bulky  ? 

I  do  not  see  myself  how  the  closing  of  places  where  there  is  a  common  sale 
of  alcohol  in  any  form  could  increase  the  more  dangerous  kind  of  drinking. 

8056.  We  know  that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  great  restriction;  that  there  is 
no  drinking  on  Sunday,  for  example,  but  there  is  a  great  amount  of  drunken- 
ness in  Scotland  ? 

But  I  understand  it  to  be  proved  that  in  Scotland  the  drunkenness  on 
Sunday  is  far  less  than  it  was  before  the  public-houses  were  closed. 

8057.  That  we  shall  hear  when  we  inquire  with  reference  to  Scotland  ;  but 
I  imagine  Scotland  is  a  very  drunken  country  comparatively  speaking.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  mark  what  are  called  habitual  drunkards, 
that  is  to  say,  people  who  have  been  apprehended  several  times,  and  that 
publicans  should  be  warned  not  to  give  them  drink  ? 

That  has  been  attempted.  I  should  think  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  do 
that.  Having  to  do  with  habitual  drunkards,  I  think  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
say  who  is  a  drunkard  and  who  is  not ;  men  are  sober,  it  may  be,  for  1 8 
months  and  two  years  at  a  time,  and  then  they  break  out  again. 

8058.  But  generally  speaking  they  break  out  oftener  than  that,  do  they 
not  ? 

Yes,  they  do. 

8059.  If  ^  been  apprehended  two  or  three  times,  what  would  you 
suggest  with  regard  to  him  ? 

I  think  there  should  be  a  power  of  detaining  him  given  to  the  magistrates. 

8060.  And  that  the  publicans  should  be  warned  not  to  give  him  drink ;  that 
would  be  practicable  in  a  small  town  like  Rugeley,  would  it  not  ? 

Yes, 


ilev.  R.  M.  Grier. 
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Yes,  I  think  so.  I  would  beg  to  state,  if  you  will  allow  me,  what  I  think  I^^^'-  ^-  ^-  ^"'e'" 
might  be  done  by  way  of  restraining  the  liquor  traffic.  I  would  give  the 
magistrates  absolute  power  to  refuse  all  transfers  ;  they  have  power  to  do  so  at 
the  present  moment,  but  there  may  be  an  appeal  against  their  exercise  of  it. 
I  know  that  a  short  time  ago  at  Cannock  a  woman  who  had  very  well 
conducted  a  beerhouse  applied  for  a  spirit  license,  and  the  magistrates,  in 
consequence  of  her  good  conduct,  granted  it;  but  they  said,  as  they  did 
so,  that  they  did  it  with  some  misgiving,  because  they  had  no  guarantee 
that  the  woman  would  be  kept  as  tenant  of  the  house ;  a  kind  of  promise 
was  then  given  that  she  should  be  so  kept  by  the  solicitor  of  the  applicant, 
and  six  months  afterwards  there  was  an  application  made  to  the  magistrates 
to  grant  a  transfer.  Now  I  believe  the  magistrates  would  have  had  the  power 
to  refuse  the  transfer;  but  if  they  had  done  it  there  would  have  been  an  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  they  did  not  choose,  I  suppose, 
to  risk  that  appeal.  They  held  that  they  were  practically  obliged  to  grant 
the  transfer,  and  they  did  so. 

8061.  You  would  not  give  the  justices  the  option  of  refusing  or  granting  a 
license,  but  you  would  make  them  refuse  altogether  r 

I  would  give  the  justices  the  same  power  over  transfers  as  they  have  now 
over  new  licenses. 

8062.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  magistrates  should  refuse  the  licenses 
under  all  circumstances  ? 

I  would  give  them  the  absolute  power  of  refusing.  In  the  same  way  I  would 
oblige  a  man  to  go  to  the  justices  to  obtain  leave  for  the  enlargement  of 
licensed  premises.  I  believe  the  justices  may  withdraw  a  license  if  a  man 
does  enlarge  his  premises  without  their  leave,  but  still  there  is  a  power  of  appeal 
given,  and  the  justices  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  to  risk  the  appeal.  Then  I  would 
give  the  justices  the  same  control  over  "  oif  "  licenses  as  they  have  over  indoor 
licenses.  I  think  that  many  persons  object  to  that  proposal  because  they  believe 
it  would  create  another  monopoly.  It  never  appeared  to  me  that  there  is  any 
danger  in  converting  "  the  trade  "  into  a  monopoly  ;  the  danger  is,  in  increasing 
the  number  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  the  grocers'  licenses  at 
this  moment  are  not  a  monopoly,  and  yet  it  is  as  difficult  now  to  get  any  in- 
terference with  grocers'  licenses  as  with  any  other  part  of  the  trade.  In  the 
same  way  with  beerhouses  ;  there  was  no  monopoly  in  beerhouses,  but  yet  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  interference  with  the  old  beerhouse 
licenses.  Then  I  would  let  the  magistrates  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses 
to  the  wants  of  the  population,  without  permitting  any  appeal ;  I  iDelieve  the 
magistrates  have  that  power  if  they  like  to  exercise  it  now.  I  would  have  the 
magistrates  consider,  in  fact,  the  good  of  the  public,  not  merely  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  publican, 

8063.  Archbishop  of  York.)  That  is  to  say,  by  suppressing  houses  ? 
Yes,  if  they  think  fit.    A  license  is  a  privilege  granted  from  year  to  year,  and 

if  the  authorities  see  fit  to  withdraw  the  privilege,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

8064.  Chairman.]  You  would  desire  to  give  the  magistrates  the  power  of  re- 
fusing renewals  ? 

I  would. 

8065.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  what  would  constitute 
the  wants  of  the  population  ;  would  you  take  it  according  to  a  scale  of  num- 
bers ? 

I  would  have  that  determined  according  to  the  morality  and  good  order  of 
the  place.  I  would  have  the  justices  go  on  diminishing  the  number  of  pub- 
lic-houses till  the  place  became  a  temperate  and  well-conducted  place. 

8066.  Would  you  give  any  compensation  in  those  cases  ? 
No,  I  think  publicans  have  their  compensation  beforehar'd ;  there  is  never  any 

hcense  granted  by  the  magistrates  without  depreciating  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  which  is  hcensed.  The  publican  makes 
no  compensation  at  all  to  the  people  who  are  injured  by  his  obtaining  a  special 
privilege. 
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Rev.  R.  M.  Grier.      8067.  In  what  way  is  the  surrounding  property  injured  ? 
„  ^  ~       „  „        Property  goes  down  in  actual  value  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 

8th  Jane  1877.  puhlic-house. 

8068.  Do  you  mean  the  houses  next  to  it  ? 
Yes. 

8069.  How  far  would  that  depreciation  extend  r 

I  could  not  say  that.    There  was  a  public-house  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rugeley  which  was  sold  for  600  I.  one  year,  and  within  three  years  it 
•  was  sold  for  3,000     simply  because  it  had  a  hcense. 

8.)70.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  It  had  not  a  license  before  ? 

It  was  worth  less  than  600  I.  without  the  license,  but  the  value  of  the  license 
really  brought  it  up  from  600  I.  to  3,000  /. 

8071.  Have  you  any  case  in  which  you  could  show  that  the  adjoining  property 
had  deteriorated  in  value  ? 

No,  I  should  imagine  that  that  would  hardly  require  any  proof ;  I  should 
hardly  hke  to  live  next  door  to  a  pubhc-house  ;  1  certainly  should  not,  if  I  could 
avoid  it.  Then  I  would  have  the  pubhc-houses  and  liquor  shops  all  closed 
whenever  and  wherever  a  Parliamentary  election  was  taking  place.  I  think  that 
that  would  tend  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  political  influence  of  the  liquor 
trade  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  done  in  America. 

8072.  Chairman.']  You  mean  you  would  close  those  houses  during  the  day  of 
polling  ? 

Yes  ;  during  the  polling-day,  from  eight  o'clock  till  four,  or  from  eight  o'clock 
till  five,  as  the  case  might  be. 

8073.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  the  time  of  municipal  elections? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  make  it 
apply  to  municipal  elections.  Then  I  would  close  public-houses  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland  all  day  on  Sunday. 

8074.  Earl  of  Morley.]  Would  you  have  the  public-houses  closed  during  the 
elections  for  School  Boards  too  ? 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  of  a  School  Board  election,  and  consequently 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  public -houses  being  open  may  affect  such  elections;  we 
have  no  School  Board  in  my  parish.  I  have  seen  municipal  elections,  and  I  have 
seen  Parliamentary  elections,  and  I  know  very  well  that  they  arc  very  much 
affected  by  public-houses  being  open.  Then  as  the  trade  is  admitted  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous one,  I  would  have  the  power  of  vetoing  it  vested  somewhere  in  every 
locality.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  some  authority  to  say  that  this  trade 
evidently  cannot  be  carried  on  compatibly  with  the  morality  and  good  order  of 
the  people,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  shall  be  suppressed. 
I  believe  the  magistrates  have  now  the  power  of  doing  that,  but  the  magistrates 
never  exercise  that  power,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will  do  so ;  they  say,  in  fact, 
they  cannot  do  it ;  the  people  would  not  allow  them  to  do  it.  Then  I  ask 
simply  that  the  people  may  be  allowed  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

807,'',.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  say  how  you  would  do  that ;  whether  by  the 
same  machinery  as  the  promoters  of  the  Permissive  Bill  advocate  ? 

Yes ;  you  poll  the  people  to  know  whether  a  fi'ee  hbrary  should  be  established 
in  any  parish,  and  if  the  people  decide  by  a  sufficient  majority  that  there  sliall 
be  a  free  library,  it  is  established.  In  the  same  way  I  would  have  the  people 
polled,  and  if  they  determined  that  they  did  not  w^ant  these  public-houses,  which 
are  established  for  their  especial  benefit,  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  forced 
among  them. 

8076.  You  say  that  you  would  close  public-houses  on  Sundays  altogether, 
and  you  would  be  inclined  to  close  them  every  day  of  the  week,  but  taking  things 
as  they  exist,  would  you  be  inclined  to  close  at  all  earlier  on  Saturdays,  when 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  drinking  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable.  Of  course  I  am  in  favour  of  every 
restriction,  however  slight. 

8077.  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  drunkenness  in  the  mornings  in  your 
neighbourhood  : 

I  think 
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I  think  not  in  my  neighbourhood;  in  some  towns  I  know  many  believe  that  ^^^v.  R.  M.  Gnet, 
it  is  very  mischievous  indeed  to  have  those  pubhc-houses  open  when  the  men  go     g^j^  j^^^^  ^g^^^ 
to  their  work.   

8078.  Are  there  any  other  recommendations  which  you  would  wish  to  make 
to  the  Committee  ? 

No,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 

8079.  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.^  Have  any  attempts  been  made  in  your 
parish  to  start  a  coffee  shop  ? 

We  have  started  a  "  British  Workman"  publ^^-house. 

8080.  Has  that  been  successful  ?  / 
So  far. 

8081.  No  spirits  or  beer  are  allowed  to  be  sold  there  ? 
No  ;  no  spirits  or  beer  are  allowed  to  be  sold  there. 

8082.  Has  that  British  workman  public-house  been  established  some  time  ? 
It  has  been  established  three  or  four  months,  but  we  did  establish  some  time 

ago  some  recreation  rooms  in  which  also  there  were  refreshments  sold.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  carrying  on  these  institutions  ;  very  often  quarrels 
break  out  among  the  members,  and  so  they  fall  to  pieces  ;  those  recreation  rooms 
ceased  to  exist,  and  now  we  have  started  a  "  British  Workman  "  public-house 
which  seems  to  be  answering  very  well.  We  have  tried  almost  every  expedient 
in  my  parish  to  restrain  the  intemperance  of  people. 

8083.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  without  going  very 
minutely  into  figures,  what  proportion  of  persons  received  into  your  home  may 
be  considered  as  being  cured,  and  what  proportion  not  cured  ? 

I  have  had  certainly  what  appeared  to  me  two  utterly  incurable  cases,  unless 
power  be  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  detain  them. 

8084.  But  I  asked  you  the  number  of  those  whom  you  had  received  into 
your  home,  who  may  be  considered  to  have  been  cured  ? 

It  would  be  early  days  for  me  to  say  that,  because  the  home  has  only  been 
in  existence  two  years.  There  are  now  at  work  again  something  like  four  men 
who  have  been  under  my  charge. 

8085.  Are  you  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your  labours  .'' 
Of  course  there  have  been  bitter  disappointments  in  it,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 

satisfied.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  that 
direction,  and  what  a  great  number  of  inebriates  need  is  simply  the  removal  of 
the  tremendous  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  this  country. 

8086.  Viscount  Gordo)i.']  I  think  you  mentioned,  in  connection  with  grocers' 
licenses,  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  drinking  among  women.  I  would 
ask  whether  you  had  any  occasion  to  notice  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  such  drinking  among  women  before  the  grocers'  licenses  were  intro- 
duced ? 

My  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  during  the  last 
1 1  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  grocers'  Kcenses  have  been  in 
existence. 

81)87.  Is  it  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  you  have  noticed  that 
among  women  drinking  has  increased,  or  is  it  during  a  considerable 
period  ? 

Drinking  among  women  has  gone  on  increasing  for  years  and  years. 

8088.  You  have  noticed  a  steady  increase  in  that  respect  ? 
1  think  so. 

8089.  Lord  Hartismere.']  You  stated  that  you  had  induced  Lord  Lichfield  to 
close  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Rugeley  .- 

Yes. 

8oyo.  And  could  you  tell  me  the  effect  of  closing  one  of  the  best  pubhc- 
houses  in  Rugeley ;  was  it  to  drive  some  of  the  people  in  Rugeley  to  the  worst 
houses  ? 

B2  I  should 
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Eev.  E.  M.  Gricr.  I  should  think  it  has  certainly  had  not  that  effect.  I  can  only  talk  about 
„  ,  ,  „  the  intemperance  of  Rugeley  in  the  gross,  and  I  should  think  that  intemperance 
8th  June  1877.        Rugeley  has  decidedly  diminished. 

80QI.  You  do  not  think  that  if  you  were  to  shut  up  some  of  the  best  ones,  it 
would  drive  any  portion  of  the  population  to  the  worst  ones  r 

When  1  spoke  about  one  of  the  best  public-houses,  I  meant  one  of  the  largest 
there  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  very  best  public-houses  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  drinking  and  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness. 

•  809 J.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  value  of  adjoining  property  being 

depreciated  by  proximity  to  a  pubhc-house,  which  you  said  the  pubhcan  did 
not  in  any  way  make  good.    I  think  you  put  that  forward  as  about  the  only 
compensation  or  compensatory  measure  you  would  propose  to  owners  of  public- 
house  property  ? 
Yes. 

8093.  Then  you  stated  that  you  would  propose  to  give  very  large  powers  to 
the  magistrates ;  may  I  ask,  is  it  not  the  lower  classes  who  are  more  likely  to 
live  near  public-houses  than  the  richer  classes  ? 

A  very  large  number  of  them  do. 

8094.  Would  they  have  the  same  objection  to  the  proximity  of  the  public- 
house  ? 

I  have  to  do  with  very  large  numbers  of  working  men,  and  I  know  they  do 
not  like  the  proximity  of  public-houses.  They  think  that  the  present  licensing 
system  favours  exclusively  the  upper  classes. 

8095.  You  stated  that  you  believed  the  magistrates  had  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  premises  used  for  public-houses  ? 

Yes. 

8006.  Could  you  refer  me  to  the  provision  you  have  alluded  to  ;  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  before  ? 

I  cannot ;  I  merely  stated  it  as  my  belief ;  I  did  not  state  that  it  existed 
positively. 

8097.  Earl  of  Belmore.~\  You  stated  the  fact  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  ha"\dng 
closed  a  public-house  ;  how  did  he  close  it ;  by  withdrawing  his  tenant,  or  by 
some  other  means  ? 

He  withdrew  the  tenant. 

8098.  The  renewal  was  not  refused  by  the  magistrates  on  the  ground  of  the 
house  being  badly  conducted  ? 

TNot  at  all. 

8099.  But  simply  because  Lord  Lichfield  had  the  power  to  withdraw  his 
tenant  from  the  house  ? 

Yes. 

8100.  Earl  of  Kimherley.~\  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  of  18/2,  on  the  whole, 
produced  any  good  effect  ? 

I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

8101.  As  far  as  it  went  you  approved  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

81  ('2.  I  think  you  attributed  some  of  the  drunkenness  in  women  to  what  are 
commonly  called  grocers'  licenses  ;  have  you  any  proof  of  its  arising  from 
them  ? 

I  only  mentioned  one  case,  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  but  I  know  of 
others ;  it  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  get  evidence  upon  the  subject,  because 
most  of  those  women  who  get  drink  at  the  grocers'  shops  belong  to  the  res- 
pectable class,  and  are  very  slow  to  allow  their  names  to  appear. 

8103.  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  the  law  was  in  permitting  that  kind 
of  license  to  be  granted  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  so ;  I  believe  it  was  intended  to  provide  people  with  fighter 
and  cheaper  stimulants  than  they  had  hitherto  drank,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  not  drink  spirits. 

8104.  You 
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8104.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  that  Act  was  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  some  years  ago, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  it  was  undesirable  that  there  should  be  no  means 
of  obtaining  spirits  by  retail  except  by  going  to  the  public-house  ? 

I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

8105.  Take  it  from  me  that  that  was  the  reason  stated  in  their  Report.  I 
wished  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  any  serious  evil  would  arise  from 
reverting  to  the  old  practice,  namely,  that  liquor  in  small  quantities  could  only 
be  obtained  from  the  public-house  ? 

I  am  myself  in  favour  of  restricting  facilities  for  drinking,  so  far  as  they  can 
possibly  be  restricted,  but  if  you  allow  alcohol  to  be  sold  at  all,  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  at  a  grocer's  shop  as  well  as  at  a 
public-house,  only  I  would  give  the  magistrates  the  same  control  over  the  off 
licenses  as  they  have  over  the  in-door  licenses. 

81  06.  Would  you,  with  the  view  of  providing  the  population  with  some  other 
occupation  than  that  of  drinking  in  public-houses  be  in  favour  of  opening 
places  of  public  amusement,  such  as  museums  or  libraries,  on  Sundays  ? 

The  question  takes  us  into  a  number  of  other  subjects.  I  think  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  existing  law  might  perhaps  be  desirable.  It  is  a  question  which  I 
have  not  considered  sufficiently. 

8107.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  that  question  in  the 
power  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  same  way  as  you  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  closing  of  public-houses  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

8108.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  giving  the  ratepayers  power  to  do 
that,  and  giving  the  ratepayers  power  to  prevent  public-houses  from  being 
opened  ? 

Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Here  is  a  trade  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  without  which  a  very  large  number  of  parishes  are  in  a 
state  of  prospeiity  and  good  order.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
prove  that  the  closing  of  museums,  and  places  of  that  kind,  on  Sundays  is  the 
cause  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  vice,  as  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sale  of 
drink  is  at  the  present  moment. 

.8109.  My  question  is  this;  if  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion  to  that  which  you  happen  to  hold,  would  you  think  it 
equally  right  to  allow  them  to  exercise  their  views,  as  in  a  matter  in  which  you 
happen  to  agree  with  them  ? 

That  is  to  say,  is  the  majority  always  right  ? 

8110.  I  wish  to  know  whether  in  another  case  which,  to  a  certain  extent 
has  something  to  do  with  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  seeing  that 
some  witnesses  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  open  the  museums  on 
Sundays  ;  would  you  think  that  the  principle  of  majorities  ought  to  be  applied 
in  that  case  ? 

But  I  perceive  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two  cases.    Here  is  a 
•  trade  about  which  there  is,  as  there  seems  to  me,  no  difference  of  opinion ;  all 
people  admit  it  to  be  dangerous ;  the  Legislature  admits  it  to  be  so  by  restricting 
it ;  the  very  people  themselves  who  carry  it  on  admit  it  to  be  so. 

8111.  Does  not  that  come  to  this,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  majority 
having  the  power  of  deciding  what  you  wish,  and  that  tlie  majority  should  not 
have  the  power  of  deciding  that  which  you  do  not  agree  to  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so.  About  this  trade  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion ;  all  people  admit  it  is  a  source  of  danger ;  but  all  people  do  not  admit 
the  closing  of  museums  to  be  a  source  of  danger. 

8 1 12.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  that  there  is  a  d'lfference  of  opinion;  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  this  matter  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  the  opening  of  museums 
should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

But  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  trade  is  a  source  of  danger,  morally, 
physically,  and  in  every  way. 

(12—11.)  B  3  8113.  Lord 
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Rey.R  M.  Grier.      8113.  Lord  Pe;?r//j/;i.]  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you  were  in 
favour  of  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  altogether 
8th  June  1877.       Yes,  if  it  could  be  done.  b  • 

8114.  That  is  your  proposition;  both  under  grocers'  licenses,  and  also  by 
public-houses  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

8115.  Now,  have  you  considered  at  all  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  liquor 
which  you  would  allow  to  be  sold  by  wine  merchants  or  spirit  merchants  ? 

No  ;  I  beheve  it  to  an  utterly  unnecessary  article  of  diet.  I  beheve  it  to 
be  for  the  most  part  an  unwholesome  article  of  diet ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  used  at  all,  except  as  medicine. 

8116.  You  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  it  altogether,  except  as  a  medicine  ? 
Yes,  if  I  could. 

8117.  You  would  if  you  could  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  done  ;  all  I  ask  is  that  it  should  be  done 
where  the  people  are  in  favour  of  its  being  done. 

811!:^.  That  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  district  you  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  all  liquor,  whether  in  gross  or  retail  ? 
Yes,  I  would  if  I  could. 

8119.  You  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  the  temperance  of  the  hamlet  had 
increased  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  public-house  there ; 
have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  go  to  Rugeley, 
a  mile  and  a  half  off,  and  drink  there  ? 

Yes,  unquestionably  they  do  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  people  are  very  much 
more  temperate  than  they  were ;  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  cases  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  hamlet. 

8120.  But  have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  the  people  go  to  Rugeley  to 
drink,  and  remain  there  until  they  are  sober,  and  then  return  afterwards  ? 

I  cannot  say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  houses  are  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  they  were,  and  the  people  are  much  better  pleased  with  the  state  of 
things. 

8121.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  people  go  and  drink  elsewhere  ? 

I  know  some  cases  in  which  they  do,  but  the  young  are  not  taken  to  public- 
houses  as  they  were. 

8122.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  young,  you  stated  that  the  law  was  con- 
tinually evaded  by  publicans  and  others  giving  spirituous  liquors  to  children 
under  age  ;  have  you  ever  known  any  such  cases  brought  forward  ? 

Not  publicly  ;  but  I  have  known  of  such  cases  in  my  parish. 

8123.  Have  you  known  such  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates? 
No. 

8124.  Have  you  known  the  magistrates  slur  over  such  cases  and  fail  to 
punish  the  individual  committing  such  offence  ? 

I  do  not  beheve  the  magistrates  in  my  district  would  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

8125.  You  also  spoke  of  the  people  in  the  collieries  being  attracted  to  the 
public-houses  by  the  head  men  who  had  received  their  pay  in  gross  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  public-houses  for  the  purpose  of  getting  change 

Yes. 

81 26.  Do  you  think  that  that  does  mischief  to  a  great  degree  ? 
Yes ;  and  that  I  should  call,  for  instance,  an  evasion  of  the  law. 

8127.  What  law  ? 

I  believe  there  is  a  law  against  men  being  paid  their  wages  in  public- 
houses. 

8128.  But  the  head  man  you  say  gets  the  pay  in  gross  ? 

Yes,  he  does,  but  it  was  intended  by  the  law,  I  believe  (I  am  not  a  lawyer), 
to  prevent  men  being  paid  at  all  in  a  public-house,  whereas  the  head  man  takes 

the 
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the  money  and,  because  he  says  he  can  get  change  at  the  public-house,  he  pays  Kev.  R. 
the  men  there  ;  that  I  call  a  gross  evasion  of  the  law,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  g^^^  j' 
to  punish  a  man  for  doing  so.   

8129.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  counteract  that  by  establishing  places 
where  change  could  be  given,  avs^ay  from  public-houses  ? 

The  case  has  only  just  been  brought  to  my  notice  ;  had  the  late  Lord 
Shrewsbury  been  here  I  |hould  have  brought  it  before  his  notice,  for  I  am  quite 
sure  he  did  not  know  of  it.    I  intend  to  bring  it  before  his  agent's  notice. 

8 1  30.  Has  that  practice  been  going  on  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  I  have  only  recently  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  case,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  take  steps  hitherto  with 
regard  to  it. 

8131.  Earl  of  You  stated  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that 
the  law  of  the  country  held  out  temptations  to  people  to  drink ;  how  is 
that  ? 

All  those  facilities  which  exist  for  drinking  are  legalised  ;  the  law  of  the 
country  aUows  a  dangerous  trade  to  be  forced  upon  unwilhng  communities. 

8132.  Do  you  consider  that  an  open  trade  would  not  expose  the  population 
to  as  much  temptation  as  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  does  ? 

I  suspect  that  if  you  had  an  open  trade  the  country  would  be  intolerable. 

8133.  Is  it  fair  then  to  say  that  the  law  of  the  land  renders  the  present 
temptation  to  people  to  drink  r 

I  think  it  does  ;  it  practically  prevents  the  removal  of  the  temptation. 

813.1.  Have  you  stated  that  if  the  pubhc-houses  were  closed  partly  you  do 
not  think  that  there  would  be  much  greater  temptations  to  evade  the  law ;  but 
would  there  not  be  more  temptation  to  evade  the  law  if  public-houses  were 
closed  ? 

There  would,  in  one  sense,  but  the  publicans  would  no  longer  evade  the  law 
as  they  do. 

8135.  Because  there  would  be  no  publicans  to  evade  it  ? 

Precisely  so,  and  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  publicans  to  evade 
the  law,  I  expect  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  less  evasion  than  there 
is  now. 

8136.  But  would  you  not  have  evasions  of  a  much  more  important  and 
serious  character  ? 

I  cannot  see  how. 

8137.  Speaking  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  you  compared  it  with  allowing  the 
population  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  ;  is  there  not  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  t^vo  things,  one  implies  taxation  and  the  other 
does  not  ? 

I  rather  think  that  the  rates  of  every  parish  are  very  much  increased 
through  the  existence  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  it. 

8138.  What  is  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  ? 

I  believe  that  the  population  of  every  parish  is  far  more  interested  in  the 
question  whether  there  shall  be  a  liquor  trade  in  its  midst  or  not  than  in  the 
question  whether  there  shall  be  a  free  library  there  or  not ;  that  the  hquor 
traffic  affects  the  population  much  more  than  the  other  question. 

81 3y.  But  the  establishment  of  a  free  library  affects  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  and  the  other  does  not ;  is  there  not  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  things  ? 

That  may  be  so,  but  the  existence  of  a  liquor  traffic  does  much  more  than 
a  free  library  can  do,  affect  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people. 

8140.  With  regard  to  the  Acts  of  18/2  and  18/4,  have  you  studied  the 
differences  which  have  been  introduced  by  those  Acts  upon  the  state  of  things 
previously  existing  ? 

I  think  I  am  aware  to  some  extent  of  what  they  are. 

(12—11.)  B  4  8141.  Do 
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Hex.  R.  M.  Grier.       8141.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  the  same  extent  of  advantage  in  the 
Act  of  1874  compared  with  the  Act  of  1872,  for  instance  ? 
8th  June  1877.  I  think  the  Act  of  1874  was  a  retrograde  step. 

8142.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  compulsory  endorsement  of  Hcenses, 
you  would  prefer  naturally  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1 872  ? 

Precisely. 

8143.  Your  main  point  which  you  would  propose  beyond  the  Permissive 
Bill  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  appeal  ? 

•  Yes. 

8144.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  greater  confidence  in  the  petty  sessions 
than  in  the  quarter  sessions  ? 

I  think  the  petty  sessions  know  the  wants  of  the  localities  over  which  they 
administer  justice  better  than  the  quarter  sessions. 

8145.  Then  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  pubhc-houses  to  the  population, 
you  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  magistrates  ? 

Yes. 

8146.  You  would  leave  them  nothing  to  guide  them  at  all? 

I  would  leave  it  to  their  discretion,  except  that  I  would  give  the  people  the 
power  of  imposing  a  veto  upon  new  licenses. 

8147.  Lord  Aberdare.^  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
you  would  give  to  the  ratepayers  the  power  of  prohibiting  one  trade  and  not  of 

,  prohibiting  another  trade ;  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  would  give 
them  the  power  in  one  case  and  not  in  another  ? 

If  it  was  proved  that  there  was  any  other  trade  as  dangerous  as  the  liquor 
traffic  I  would  give  them  the  power  in  that  case. 

8148.  Proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  whom? 

Proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  commi?nity ;  you  would  not  attempt 
to  restrict  a  trade  which  was  not  dangerous. 

8149.  If  the  whole  community  had  been  satisfied  of  that,  they  would  have 
long  ago  succeeded  through  Parliament  in  doing  what  you  have  desired  to  do  ? 

1  do  not  think  so,  necessarily  ;  there  are  a  good  many  bad  customs  in  this 
country  which  you  can  only  root  up  piecemeal. 

81  50.  But  you  say  this,  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  existence  of  the  liquor  traffic  absolutely  is  dangerous  and  injurious. 
Now  in  this  country  it  has  been  found  that  the  opinions  of  majorities  prevail ; 
if  there  were  anything  like  unanimity  upon  this  question  there  would  be  nothing 
like  the  liquor  traffic  allowed  to  prevail  ? 

I  did  not  imagine  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  supposed  by  any  person  to  be 
an  innocent  trade,  or  one  to  which  injury  did  not  attach. 

8151.  There  are  many  persons  who  consider  that  apothecaries  conduct  an 
injurious  trade,  and  that  opinion  is  not  confined  to  those  who  practice  homoe- 
opathy, but  is  much  more  widely  extended  ;  would  you  give  the  people  the 
power  of  putting  down  apothecaries'  shops  if  they  happened  to  be  homoe- 
opaths ? 

It  comes  before  me  in  this  way :  I  go  from  house  to  house  and  see  fearful 
misery  inflicted  upon  people  through  the  intemperance  of  others,  resulting,  as 
I  think,  from  the  existence  of  drinking  houses.  I  ask  how  is  this  to  be  restrained. 
I  do  not  see  this  misery  inflicted  as  the  result  of  the  existence  of  the  apothecaries' 
shops. 

8152.  I  suppose  you  hardly  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  apothecaries'  shops  ? 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  a  man  does  not  go  to  an  apothecary's  shop  and  then  go  home 
and  maltreat  his  wife. 

8153.  But  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  cannot  get  a  complete  analogy  ? 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  apothecary's  shop,  but  I  have  very 
carefully  studied  the  efi^ects  upon  the  people,  which  are  undoubtedly  due  to  in- 
temperance. I  never  thought,  indeed  it  is  quite  new  to  me,  that  apothecaries' 
shops  have  been  the  cause  of  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  misery  that  the 
public-houses  of  this  country  have.    If  you  could  show  me  that  they  have,  I 

would 
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would  ask  that  the  same  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  them  as  upon  the  Rev.  R.  M.  GHer. 
liquor  trade.  8th  jlIJiTiSvy. 

8154.  That  is  to  say,  you  find  the  abusive  consumption  of  liquor  is  the  cause  

of  mischief,  and  therefore  you  would  deprive  those  persons  who  use  liquor  inno- 
cently of  the  means  of  obtaining  it  ? 

If  they  could  use  the  liquor  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  expose  others  to  the 
necessary  consequent  temptation,  I  would  not  interfere  with  them  in  the  smallest 
possible  degree. 

8155.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  state  of  things  which  is  manifestly  impossible  could 
exist  ? 

That  is  so.  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible,  and  I  would  suppress  the  trade ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  because  there  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  inno- 
cently use  this  liquor,  and  would  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  if  that  pri- 
vilege were  withdrawn,  countless  numbers  of  others  should  be  exposed  to  the 
maltreatment  which  they  suffer  now  through  the  misconduct  of  drunkards, 

8156.  Do  you  believe  that  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  use  liquor  abusively 
than  use  it  innocently  ? 

I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  persons 
who  suffer  from  maltreatment  by  drunken  relatives  than  there  are  persons  who 
innocently  use  liquor.  I  am  talking  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  intemperate 
in  this  country. 

8157.  At  all  events,  you  will  admit  that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  who  find  pleasure  in  the  moderate  use  of  liquor,  and  you  would  take 
that  pleasure  away  for  the  sake  of  those  who  abuse  it  ? 

If  I  could  leave  it  to  them  consistently  with  the  peace  and  morality  of  the 
community,  I  would  leave  it  to  them.  I  would  take  it  from  them  for  the  sake 
of  innocent  persons  who  are  wronged  by  drunkards. 

8158.  You  know  there  is  another  form  of  evil  besides  liquor;  the  love  of 
dress,  for  example,  which  I  believe  is  the  cause  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
ruin  of  those  unhappy  women  who  frequent  the  places  of  amusement  of  our 
large  towns ;  would  you  pass  a  sumptuary  law  such  as  has  been  passed  from 
time  to  time  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

I  believe  extravagance  would  continue,  whatever  laws  you  passed  with  regard 
to  dress,  but  if  you  abolish  the  use  of  alcohol  it  would  be  impossible  for  intem- 
perance to  continue. 

8159.  I  am  speaking  of  dress,  not  as  a  matter  of  extravagance,  but  as  a 
source  of  ruin  ;  and  I  would  ask  whether  you  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  a 
sumptuary  law  should  be  passed  with  regard  to  dress  ? 

I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that,  because  I  believe  immorality  and  ruin 
would  still  obtain  notwithstanding  any  laws  you  might  pass  on  the  subject  of 
dress. 

8 160.  Even  though  the  dress  were  limited  to  that  which  was  unattractive  and 
ugly  ? 

Yes  ;  I  still  say  immorality  would  prevail. 

8161.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  immorality  would  not  prevail  if  you  abolished 
liquor  ? 

I  say  intemperance  would  not  prevail ;  I  say  in  no  possible  way  could  you 
abolish  the  other  vices  of  which  you  speak  by  any  sumptuary  laws  you  might 
pass. 

8162.  I  daresay  you  remember  the  attempt  to  suppress  extravagance  in  the 
country  of  Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits,  by  laying  down  laws  to  govern  the  general 
habits  of  the  population,  and  the  result  of  that  attempt  ? 

I  do  not  remember  that ;  the  results  were  very  probably  deplorable  ;  so  feehiig 
very  strongly  that  the  law  should  not  be  very  much  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
I  simply  ask  for  the  abolition  of  this  trade  where  public  opinion  is  prepared  for  it. 

8163.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  application  of  your  principle  is  only  a 
question  of  degree ;  there  are  abuses  everywhere,  and  your  principle  once 
admitted,  you  must  see  it  would  surely  be  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  other 
legislation  of  a  similar  kind  ? 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  degree  as  to  cause  a  difference  in  kind. 

(12—11.)  C  8164.  Earl 
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8164.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Do  you  believe  that  the  abolition  of  public-houses 
would  do  away  with  intemperance  ? 

It  would  very  greatly  restrain  it. 

8165.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  importation  of  spirits,  or  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  r 

If  I  could  I  would  ;  I  beheve  it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  article  of  diet,  and  an 
unnecessary  one,  and  I  would  abohsh  it  if  I  could. 

8 1 66.  Do  you  beheve  that  there  was  no  intemperance  on  the  earth  before  the 
establishment  of  public-houses  ? 

Very  probably  there  was,  but  that  does  not  at  all  prove  that  the  establish- 
ment of  pubHc-houses  does  not  very  greatly  increase  the  intemperance  of 
the  people. 

8167.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  pubHc-houses  were  abolished 
intemperance  would  entirely  cease  r 

I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  that  I  believe  intemperance  would  be  so  greatly 
restrained  as  to  cause  a  great  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  country. 

8168.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that,  if  you  abolish  pubhc-houses,  a  man 
would  manufacture  liquor  on  his  own  premises  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  a  man  would  not  manufacture  it  on  his  own  premises ; 
I  want,  as  far  as  possible,  to  diminish  drinking.  If  I  (>ould  I  would  stop  all 
facihties  for  drinking ;  but  you  must  confine  yourself  to  the  practicable. 

8169.  If  you  stopped  by  law  all  facilities  for  drinking,  and  a  man  manufac- 
tured liquor  on  his  own  premises,  he  would  be  evading  the  law  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  you  could  interfere  with  him. 

8170.  Now,  going  to  another  point,  you  stated  that  the  law  was  evaded 
by  the  supply  to  young  people  within  your  own  cognizance  ;  was  that  with 
regard  to  spirits  or  beer? 

I  cannot  say  that ;  I  know  of  stimulants  having  been  sold  to  young  people, 
because  they  have  been  made  drunk. 

8171.  Do  you  know  of  any  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  beer  to  young 
persons  r 

I  thought  it  was  prohibited. 

8172.  Only  with  regard  to  spirits;  therefore,  if  it  came  to  your  knowledge 
that  a  young  person  under  the  age  of  16  had  been  served  with  beer  it  would 
not  be  an  evasion  of  the  law  ? 

It  would  not  be. 

8173.  Archbishop  of  York.']  You  mentioned  that  the  number  of  public- 
houses  in  Rugeley  had  been  reduced  from  32  to  19,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  13  in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  Committee  did  not  get  from  you  the 
means  by  which  they  were  reduced  except  as  to  three ;  the  landlords,  I  think, 
dealt  with  them  in  three  cases,  but  were  the  other  10  dealt  with  by  proceed- 
ings before  the  magistrates  at  Brewster  Sessions  ? 

Another  public-house  was  suppressed  because  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  a  new  town  haU  at  Rugeley,  and  it  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  new  town 
hall ;  that  belonged  also  to  Lord  Lichfield.  Lord  Lichfield  allowed  the  house 
to  be  pulled  down  without  applying  for  a  removal,  so  that,  practically.  Lord 
Lichfield  has  closed  two  public-houses  ;  that  accounts  for  four ;  then  the  rest 
have  been  closed  by  the  magistrates,  pressure  having  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  to  induce  them  to  close  them. 

8 1  74.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  whatever  that  the  closing  of  the 
public-houses  in  the  hamlet  you  have  spoken  of  has  had  a  material  effect 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it. 

8175.  You  are  in  favour  of  closing  the  public-houses  entirely,  but  that  has 
not  prevented  you  probably  from  forming  some  idea  of  the  standard  to  which 
they  might  be  reduced  without  closing  them  all.  Do  you  think  19  too  many 
for  the  parish  of  Rugeley  at  present  ? 

It  is  far  too  many.    I  know  a  parish  in  which  there  are  1,800  people  ;  they 

are 
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are  widely  scattered,  and  there  is  one  public-house  and  one  beerhouse.  I 
allude  to  the  parish  of  Frees,  in  Shropshire.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  about 
14  public-houses  and  beerhouses  there.  Practically,  now  a  large  number  of 
people  in  that  village  are  without  a  public-house,  being  at  such  a  distance  from 
one,  and  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  place  has  been  raised.  It  is  a  different 
place  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

8  I  76.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone's  suggestion, 
which  he  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses 
to  on^  in  500  of  the  population  ? 

I  have  heard  of  it. 

8177.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  do  considerable  good ;  perhaps  it  might  not 
greatly  diminish  intemperance  at  first  in  the  large  towns,  but  it  would  certainly 
diminish  the  political  influence  of  the  trade,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

8178.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  of  you  with  reference  to  whether 
you  would  close  public-houses,  but  of  course  you  answered  them  in  the  sense 
that  you  sought  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
majority  wished  to  close  them  ? 

Q-uite  so.    You  cannot  close  them  against  public  opinion. 

8 1  79.  And  that  you  would  look  to  the  same  enlightened  opinion  as  making  a 
difference  between  public-houses  as  carrying  on  an  immoral  trade,  and  the 
opening  or  closing  of  other  places  which  are  not  doing  so  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

81  80.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  majority  to  make  that  distinction  which  you 
see  in  your  own  mind  ? 
Quite  so. 

8181.  Chairman.'l  I  understand  you  would  give  the  power  of  closing  public - 
houses  to  the  neighbouring  population  ;  would  you  go  as  far  as  prohibiting  the 
wholesale  trade  of  wine  merchants  generally  throughout  the  country  r 

I  would,  if  I  could. 

8182.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  in  this 
hamlet  to  which  you  referred  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  drinking,  are  you 
not? 

Yes. 

8183.  That  is  to  say,  secret  drinking  has  not  taken  the  place  of  social 
drinking  ? 

Certainly  not. 

8 1 84.  And  that  you  consider  to  be  the  result  of  not  having  a  public-house  ? 
Yes. 

8185.  While  recollecting  the  difference  between  social  drinking  and  private 
drinking,  you  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  temptation  for  social  drinking  dis- 
appears, temperance  increases  ? 

I  think  public  drinking  and  private  drinking  are  both  wrong. 

8186.  But  private  drinking  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  or  so  common  as 
public  drinking  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is. 

8187.  Is  not  that  admission  which  you  have  just  now  made  an  argument  in 
favour  of  grocers'  licenses  ? 

I  only  ask  that  the  magistrates  should  have  the  same  control  over  the  "  off  " 
licenses  as  they  have  over  the  others.  If  you  allow  alcohol  to  be  sold,  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  sold  in  grocers'  shops  as  well  as  in  other  places,  but 
the  magistrates  should  have  the  power  to  close  them  without  appeal. 

8188.  Yiordi  Ah er dare.]  You  propose  to  give  a  good  deal  of  power  without 
appeal.  Now,  is  there  not  the  danger  that  these  cases  will  be  decided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  individual  opinions  of  magistrates,  instead  of  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  general  legislation  ? 

Yes,  there  might  be  such  danger. 

(12—11.)  c  2  8189.  Suppose 
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Rev.  R.  M.  Grier.      8]  Sp.  Suppose  there  were  a  number  of  magistrates  entertaining  your  opinion 
g        they,  without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  a  pubhc-house  was  conducted, 
8th  June  1  77.    ^guld  consider  themselves  bound  to  suppress  every  public-house,  upon  the 
abstract  opinion  that  public-houses  were  bad ;  do  you  think  that  whilst  the 
Legislature  recognises  the  existence  of  public-houses  as  a  public  necessity  that 
state  of  things  ought  to  be  allowed  ? 

I  think  that  the  satisfactory  state  of  things  which  would  be  brought  in  by 
that  exercise  of  power  would  be  better  than  the  present  state  of  things. 

•  8190.  Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  irregularity  in  the  administration  of 

the  law  ? 

There  would  be  that  danger,  but  that  would  not  be  at  all  equal  to  the 
dangers  which  are  incident  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 

8191.  You  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  man's  property  had  risen  in  value 
from  GOO  I.  to  3,000  /.  owing  to  the  grant  of  a  license.  Do  you  think  that  the 
entire  loss  of  that  property  should  depend  upon  the  decision  of  local  magis- 
trates, whose  decision  might  be  influenced,  not  by  the  mere  consideration  that 
the  place  was  not  required  for  the  w^ants  of  the  population,  but  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  idea  that  those  places  were  altogether  bad  in  principle  ? 

You  must  trust  some  authority.  I  do  not  see  what  other  authority  you  can 
trust  more  safely.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  they  thought  the  trade  was  a  dan- 
gerous one,  they  should  not  deprive  the  man  of  the  3,000  or  a  great  deal 
more. 

8192.  But  if  you  give  general  power  in  other  matters  to  such  bodies  in  the 
first  instance,  but  with  a  power  of  appeal,  why  should  you  not  give  it  in  this 
case  ? 

Those  people  who  are  damaged  by  a  public-house  being  kept  open  or  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  them  have  no  power  of  appeal. 

8193.  You  see  an  analogy  between  those  cases  ? 
Yes,  I  do  see  an  analogy  there. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  JAMES  NUGENT  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Rev.  J.  Nugent.       81  p^.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  have  been  the  Prison  Minister  of  the  Liver- 
pool Borough  Prison  for  some  years  ? 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  in  England  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  1863. 

8105.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol? 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  borough  prison  for  the  year  18/6,  was 
13,313  ;  and  of  those,  9,310  fell  to  my  charge.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  prison, 
where  1  have  been  13  years,  93,139  prisoners  have  come  under  my  charge ; 
42,750  men,  and  50,389  women. 

8196.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  more  women  than  men? 
Yes,  there  were  more  women  than  men. 

8197.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  women  prisoners  in  18/6  ? 

In  18/6,  there  were  5,098  women  against  4,212  men.  I  have  prepared  a  Return 
showing  those  figures.    {The  same  is  handed  in.    See  Appendix.) 

8i  98.  I  suppose  a  great  number  of  those  inmates  of  the  gaol  are  Irish  ? 

I  might  say  of  those  who  come  under  my  charge  certainly  8  out  of  every  10 
are  either  Irish  born,  or  the  children  of  Irish.  When  I  was  first  appointed,  the 
Irish-born  prisoners  exceeded  the  number  of  Liverpool-born  prisoners,  but  now 
the  Liverpool-born  prisoners  exceeds  the  number  of  those  bom  in  Ireland. 

8199.  So  that  there  is  no  great  immigration  of  Irish  into  Liverpool  now? 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  very  little ;  the  period  of  immigration  began 
with  184/  and  ended  with  1856. 

8200.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  daily  average  of  prisoners 
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The  daily  average  of  prisoners  under  my  charge  is  from  580  to  600,  and  the  J^j^^'gent 
average  proportion  of  prisoners  is  someM^here  between  950  and  1,050.  jm,e  ^^^^^ 

8201.  re  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  those  cases  are  the  result  of 
drinking : 

Of  those  who  come  under  my  care  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  nine-tenths 
owe  their  imprisonment  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  drink. 

8202.  That  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  your  inquiries  into  the 
different  cases  ? 

If  voii  will  allow  me  to  put  in  my  daily  list,  the  list  which  I  received  on 
Wednesday  morning,  it  will  show  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  offences. 
{The  same  is  handed  in.    Vide  Appendix). 

8203.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Are  those  the  new  committals  ? 

Those  would  be  the  prisoners  who  came  up  in  the  police  van  last  Monday 
evening;  I  always  see  the  prisoners  on  the  second  day  afterwards,  and  that  was 
there  for  my  list  on  Wednesday  morning. 

8204.  Chairnuoi.']  As  those  go  in  there  would  be  a  corresponding  number 
going  out,  would  there  not .' 

You  will  see  the  discharges  below. 

8205.  The  large  number  of  cases  seem  to  be  disorderly  ? 

Yes ;  for  the  street  offences  include  women  on  the  streets,  who  are  generally 
under  the  influence  of  drink. 

8206.  Those  Qxe  all  women  in  this  list,  are  they  not  ? 
Yes. 

8207.  Are  there  no  men  who  are  placed  under  your  charge  ? 

Yes,  but  I  only  brought  the  women  for  that  purpose ;  if  you  look  at  the  list, 
you  will  see  there  is  only  one  woman  wiio  has  never  been  in  the  prison  before. 
Their  ages  vary,  and  they  are  mostly  young,  but  they  are  constantly  recom- 
mitted, so  that  whilst  I  have  5,000  cases  of  female  committals  during  the  year, 
probably  that  number  would  represent  only  700  individuals.  Last  year  I  had 
only  705  individuals  out  of  the  5,000  women. 

8 20 8.  And  the  same  proportion  of  men  ? 

No,  the  men  exceed  the  women  in  the  fresh  cases. 

8209.  I  suppose  those  women  are  chiefly  prostitutes  ? 

Chiefly ;  all  those  who  are  marked  disorderly,  are  prostitutes  as  a  rule. 

8210.  And  those  who  are  drunk  ? 
Yes. 

8211.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  excess  in  the  number  of  women  in  gaol 
over  the  men 't 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  women  come  much  more  frequently  than  the 
men ;  some  women  come  as  often  as  50,  60,  and  /O  times,  and  in  my  report  of 
1875, 1  called  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  to  it  in  these  words : — "The  gaol 
is  crowded  by  drunkenness  and  prostitution,  the  vices  of  prosperous  labour  and 
a  large  seaport.  The  same  faces  are  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  prison.  There 
are  females  committed  over  and  over  again  each  year,  who  must  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  gaol ;  a  few  cases  selected  from  many  will 
show  how  true  this  is  :  Mary  W.,  41  years  of  age,  has  been  128  times  in  the 
prison,  and  was  three  times  this  year  ;  Mary  W.,  32  years  of  age,  has  been  76 
times  in  the  prison,  and  four  times  this  year  ;  J.  C,  40  years  of  age,  has  been 
73  times  in  the  prison,  and  four  times  this  year ;  S.  B.,  54  years  of  age,  has 
been  66  times  in  the  prison,  and  four  times  this  year ;  M.  B.,  50  years  of  age, 
has  been  69  times  in  the  prison,  and  four  times  this  year.  It  is  this  class  of 
women  who  overcrowd  the.  gaol,  and  are  a  constant  burthen  upon  the  town, 
whilst  they  corrupt  society  by  their  vices  and  lawlessness." 

8212.  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  that  the  liquor  has  a  more  exciting  effect  upon 
women  than  upon  men,  and  that  when  they  take  to  drink  they  are  more  difficult 
to  cure  or  to  make  sober  than  the  men  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  cure  a  drunken  woman 
than  a  drunken  man ;  I  believed  so  at  one  period  of  my  life  ;  I  believed  it 
(12—11.)  c  3  was 
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was  impossible  to  cure  a  drunken  woman,  but,  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion  now. 

8-213.  I  suppose  the  effect  of  liquor  upon  a  woman  is  greater  than  upon  a 
man ;  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  disorderly  than  a  man  would  be  upon  the 
same  amount  of  liquor  ? 

Yes. 

8'Ji4.  Can  you  state  what  has  changed  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
|jo?sibility  of  cu;  ing  women  of  drunkenness  r 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  both  in  the  prison  and  out  of  it,  and  I 
have  restored  a  very  large  number  of  women  who  were  thought  to  be  hopeless, 
especially  those  who  have  had  a  long  period  of  imprisonment,  and  I  have  assisted 
a  very  large  number  of  women  to  emigrate  out  of  the  country,  and  I  understand 
that  they  are  doing  really  well,  having  been  put  into  a  new  sphere.  Liverpool 
has  special  temptations,  and  once  remove  the  people  from  those  special  tempta- 
tions, if  they  have  any  desire  at  all,  I  think  they  can  manage  to  overcome  the 
"vdce. 

821.5.  You  attribute  a  certain  value  to  the  longer  period  of  detention  in  those 
cases  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  give  evidence  upon  that  particular  point  when  you  please 
to  ask  me. 

821 6.  I  suppose  you  account  for  the  town  of  Liverpool  having  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  drunkenness  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  large  seaport,  and  that  there 
are  a  ver}^  large  number  of  sailors  coming  there  ? 

Yes  ;  Liverpool  has  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  regards  its  drunkenness,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  causes.  Last  year  there  were  102,750  men  shipped  in  British 
registered  vessels,  and  there  were  100,190  men  paid  off  in  Liverpool.  The  men 
who  are  paid  off  receive  sums  varying  from  4  /.  up  to  50  /.  I  have  met  with  cases 
where  a  man  being  paid  off  has  had  as  much  as  80  /.  I  have  a  case  before  my 
mind  of  a  cook  and  steward  who  had  been  away  for  19  months  and  received 
82  /.  If  you  take  the  average  of  those  men  who  are  paid  off  and  those  who  are 
shipped,  supposing  we  say  5  I.  each,  that  of  itself,  calling  them  200,000  men,  is 
1,000,000  I.,  and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  1  say  that  of  a  sailor's  money, 
over  50  per  cent.,  if  not  75  per  cent.,  is  spent  in  drink  and  in  prostitution  ;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  drunkenness  in  Liverpool  prevails  more 
among  women  than  men.  Those  men  are  paid  off  at  the  Sailors'  Home,  which 
is  in  a  central  locality,  and  round  about  the  Sailors'  Home,  within  a  circum- 
ference of  200  yardSjthere  are  46  public-houses.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Sailors' 
Home  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  young  and  dissolute  women  ;  they  know  that  if 
they  can  pick  up  a  sailor,  they  are  sure  to  get  hold  of  some  of  his  m.oney.  The 
usual  way  with  the  sailor  is,  if  he  has  20  /.  or  30  I.  that  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
put,  say,  5  /.  into  her  hands,  and  he  will  live  with  this  girl  until  the  greater  part  of 
his  money  is  expended ;  he  has  already  bought  her  clothes ;  his  funds  are  gone 
and  his  own  clothes  are  gone ;  this  girl  will  then  pawn  her  clothes,  and  get  him 
a  second  outfit,  and  he  always  gives  her  the  shipping  note,  so  that  the  class  of 
young  women  who  are  constantly  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  gaol  are 
many  of  them  girls  who  would  have  upon  the  average  3  /.  or  4  /.  a  week ;  and 
certainly  my  experience  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  money  these  girls  get  goes 
in  drink,  which  I  think  accounts  for  the  very  large  number  of  public-houses 
round  about  the  Sailors'  Home  in  Liverpool. 

8217.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  is  increasing  in  Liverpool? 

I  think  that  the  condition  of  the  town  is  very  much  altered  ;  I  have  been 
working  in  Liverpool  nearly  29  years,  so  I  know  well  every  part  of  it ;  I  have 
been  thrown  a  great  deal  amongst  the  humbler  classes,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
condition  of  the  town  is  very  much  improved ;  the  streets  are  very  much 
improved  for  one  thing. 

821  8.  Lord  Aherdarc.']  When  you  say  "  the  streets  are  very  much  improved," 
you  mean  the  order  in  the  streets  ? 

I  mean  the  order  in  the  streets ;  at  one  time  there  were  certain  streets  where 
two  policemen  would  be  always  required  to  go  down  them,  but  where  at  pre- 
sent there  is  very  little  disorder.  That  is  one  portion  of  the  town  which  came 
before  your  Lordships  as  the  worst  as  regards  mortality,  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mary leb  one  and  Lacy-street ;  that  was  always  the  most  disorderly  part  of  the 
town,  but  now  it  is  quite  changed. 

8-^19.  Chairman^]  But  the  public-houses  are  still  very  numerous  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  are  they  not  ? 

The  public-houses  are  still  as  numerous  as  ever,  but  what  I  believe  is  this, 
that  the  trade  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  few  years,  in  certain  localities,  has 
suffered  to  the  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

8220.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Are  the  public-houses  better  conducted  than  they 
were  ? 

I  think  the  police  inspection  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect ;  I  think  also 
there  were  certain  abuses  of  the  trade  which  the  trade  themselves  have  reme- 
died. For  instance,  we  had  in  Liverpool  what  was  called  the  "  long  pull." 
There  were  certain  publicans  who,  if  you  took  a  jug  in,  would  give  you  for  a 
pint  about  three  half-pints,  and  if  they  served  it  at  the  counter  it  would  make 
three  glasses  ;  I  think  they  have  done  away  with  the  "  long  pull,"  and  that 
has  had  a  very  salutary  effect. 

8221.  You  have  had  no  experience  yourself  of  the  state  of  public-houses  ? 
Of  course  I  do  not  go  into  a  public-house  ;  I  am  one  of  those  persons,  from 

the  line  which  I  have  taken,  who  am  too  well  known  to  go  into  a  public-house, 
but  I  believe  myself  that  they  are  very  much  better  conducted  than  they 
were  formerly.  Of  course  we  have  had  the  publicans  much  better  looked  after  ; 
at  one  time  we  had  only  three  brought  before  the  magistrates  in  the  year  ;  at 
present  there  are  much  more  stringent  regulations  carried  out. 

8222.  Cha'mnanJ]  Then  with  regard  to  the  sentences  which  are  inflicted  for 
drunkenness,  do  you  think  the  longer  sentence  has  any  godd  effect  upon  a 
drunkard  ? 

I  consider  giving  a  girl  who  has  been  10  and  12  times  in  prison,  seven  days, 
or  14  days,  has  no  deterrent  effect  whatever.  1  read  a  paper  before  the  Congress 
of  Social  Science,  as  regarded  incorrigible  women,  in  which  I  proposed  as 
regarded  young  women  under  20  coming  into  the  prison,  we  will  say  eight  or 
ten  times,  that  after  they  had  been  in,  say  10  times,  some  more  stringent  measure 
should  be  taken,  such  as  giving  them  three  months,  making  a  record  of  the 
three  months  ;  and  then,  on  their  next  appearance,  sending  them  to  the  sessions, 
and-  giving  them  12  months.  I  have  found  that  where  that  has  been  done,  it  has 
had  a  very  good  effect  indeed  ;  but  they  care  nothing  for  10,  14,  or  21  days' 
imprisonment ;  some  of  them  are  no  sooner  out  than  they  are  in  again. 

8223.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  effect;  has  it  been  due  to  your  own 
ministration  in  the  gaol  ? 

No ;  I  think  first  of  all  the  gaol  is  an  inebriates'  asylum  ;  if  a  person  has  a 
long  sentence,  you  withdraw  him  from  the  temptations  ;  you  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  new  habits.  For  instance,  taking  a  person  who  has  a  six 
or  twelve  months'  sentence,  if  he  is  ignorant  you  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
him  to  read  and  write  ;  if  he  is  ignorant  of  any  religious  principle,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  some  religious  sentiment  into  him  ;  and  if  he  desires  to 
do  better,  you  have  the  further  opportunity  of  removing  him  from  his  temp- 
tations. 

8224.  Have  you  any  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  Liverpool? 

We  have  attached  to  the  borough  gaol  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
simply  for  those  who  are  discharged  from  the  prison  itself,  and  that  we^  use 
very  largely. 

82'.^5.  In  the  way  of  getting  them  situations,  or  helping  them  to  get 
situations  ? 

My  attention  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  removing  them  from  the  town.  I 
send  them  chiefly  to  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  before  things  were  so  bad  in 
Canada,  I  sent  a  very  large  number  of  young  women  there,  whom  I  thought 
might  be  usefully  removed  to  another  locality. 

8226.  Is  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  applied  to  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  ? 

The  magistrates  have  the  power  of  making  an  order  for  2  /.  for  any  prisoner 
they  wish  to  deal  with. 
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Rtiv.  J.  Nii(/aa.       8227.  And  you  act  in  connection  with  this  society  ? 

Q„  ,       ^  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

QUI  June  1S77. 

  82 2 S.  You  are  in  favour  of  increasing  the  punishment  after  a  certain  number 

of  convictions  ? 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  cumulative  punishment,  and  then  this  useless  and 
cankerous  power  which  exists  in  the  country  I  would  utilise.  If  a  woman  is 
incorrigible,  I  think  we  should  have  a  penal  institution,  certified  by  Government, 
to  which  we  could  send  her,  and  in  this  view  the  visiting  justices  of  the  gaol 
•  quite  agreed  with  me  that  if  this  woman  could  not  be  cured  with  one  year's 
sentence,  she  should  have  a  sentence  of  three  or  four  or  five  years,  as  it  might 
be.  During  that  time  of  course  such  women  would  have  to  work,  and  they 
would  be  fed  in  proportion  to  their  labour.  The  institution  should  be  of  a  peni- 
tentiary character,  and  they  should  be  able  to  earn  something  for  themselves  by 
their  labour. 

8229.  I  suppose  you  would  propose  that  that  institution  should  not  be  in 
connection  with  the  gaol,  but  a  separate  institution  ? 

Not  in  connection  with  the  gaol,  but  where  they  could  be  detained. 

8230.  And  where  work  would  form  the  principal  part  of  the  curative  treat- 
ment ? 

Yes. 

8231.  I  suppose  you  lay  great  stress  upon  constant  employment  in  those 
cases  r 

I  think  so,  and  that  could  be  made  a  source  of  profit ;  at  present  they  are 
preying  upon  the  country,  while  they  ought  to  be  some  assistance  to  the 
country. 

8232.  Do  you  know  what  the  longest  time  now  is  for  which  a  drunkard  of 
this  sort  can  be  detained  ? 

Twelve  months,  and  then  they  must  have  been  committed  under  the  Vagrant 
Act  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

8233.  I  suppose  that  punishment  is  rarely  inflicted  at  the  sessions  ? 
The  sessions  were  closed  last  Saturday  week,  and  we  had  four  cases. 

8234.  And  your  experience  in  these  few  cases  leads  you  to  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  power  still  further  ? 

The  most  troublesome  and  violent  women  that  we  have  are  cured  more  elfec- 
tually  by  a  long  sentence  than  by  anything  that  we  can  do. 

8235.  But  the  cases  have  been  very  few  ? 

At  one  time  the  power  was  used  very  largely,  but  we  have  one  magistrate 
who  has  a  theory,  and  unfortunately  he  does  adopt  this  plan,  and  nearly  all  the 
drunken  cases  come  before  him.  The  Borough  Coroner  generally  takes  the 
drunken  cases  on  the  M  onday,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  he  does  not  use  those 
long  sentences  as  much  as  they  might  be  used. 

8236.  Archbishop  of  York.~\  What  is  Mr.  Aspinall's  theory  ? 

Mr.  Aspinall  does  not  as  a  rule  go  beyond  two  months  except  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

8237.  Chairman.']  Then,  even  in  Liverpool,  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity 
in  those  cases  ? 

That  is  one  of  the  evils  we  suffer  from. 

8238.  Archbishop  of  York.\  There  are  only  two  magistrates,  the  stipendiary 
and  Mr.  Aspinall,  who  acts  as  a  voluntary  assistant  r 

Yes  ;  but  then  we  have  a  body  of  lay  magistrates  as  well. 

8239.  Chairman.]  We  have  heard  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate  does  not 
take  the  drunken  cases  r 

No,  he  does  not. 

8240.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  have  done  to  lessen  the  vice  of 
drinking  among  your  own  people  ? 

I  have  felt  the  responsibility  of  my  position  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  any- 
thing with  those  people  ;  anything  I  could  do  in  the  prison  would  be  like 
taking  a  drop  of  water  out  of  the  sea,  so  my  whole  energies  have  been  devoted 

since 
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since  I  have  been  appointed  to  the  prison,  trying  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the    Rev.  J,  Nugent. 

vice  outside.  I  first  of  all  began  with  the  street  boys  in  1864,  and  in  18/2,  after  ^ 

I  had  been  in  America, —for  I  should  mention  that  I  took  a  number  of  the     *    ""^  '^"^^ 

children  to  America,  and  saw  the  working  of  the  temperance  movement 

among  the  Irish  population  of  America  in  18/0  ;  when  I  returned  in  18/1 

I  was  very  much  impelled  by  what  I  had  seen  in  America,  to  see  whether 

something  could  not  be  done  in  England ;  I  thought  that  what  had  been  done  in 

America  among  the  Irish  could  also  be  done  in  England;  I  took  up  Father 

Mathew's  work  upon  the  29th  of  February  18/2,  and  I  have  had  a  meeting  every 

Monday  evening  since  that  date,  never  missing  a  single  Monday  evening  from 

that  time  to  the  present.    At  those  meetings  I  do  not  think  I  ever  have  less  than 

1,800  people ;  the  number  is  generally  2,500,  and  sometimes  3,000  people. 

Then  I  thought  that  the  way  to  give  the  people  courage  was  to  try  and  practise 

myself  what  I  was  preaching  to  them,  and  I  gave  up  drink  myself,  and  since 

then  I  am  under  the  mark  when  I  say  that  I  have  given  the  total  abstinence 

pledge  in  Lancashire  to  over  1 00,000  people ;  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  to 

150,000  than  to  100,000  people;  and  in  withdrawing  the  people  from  the 

public-houses,  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some  innocent 

and  rational  amusement. 

8241 .  You  said  "  Lancashire  ;  "  did  you  refer  to  other  places  than  Liverpool  ? 
I  was  invited  to  go  to  Manchester,  and  I  started  the  Catholic  total  abstinence 

movement  in  Manchester.  I  have,  as  T  say,  an  entertainment  for  people  every 
Monday  evening,  and  I  try  to  give  them  rational  entertainment  to  supply  the 
desideratum  of  the  public-house ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  try  to  turn  the  plat- 
form into  a  means  of  educating  them  in  their  social  and  domestic  duties. 

8242.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  your  experience  in  America  of  the  mode 
of  action  as  regards  the  temperance  movement  ? 

I  found  attached  to  nearly  every  Catholic  church  in  Canada  and  America 
total  abstinence  societies ;  they  are  of  the  character  of  benefit  societies  as  well 
as  of  total  abstinence  associations,  and  I  found  that  those  men  were  persevering 
in  the  work  they  did ;  it  was  the  leaven  of  each  congregation.  I  saw  this 
existing  in  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Louisville,  and  other 
places.  I  spent  nine  months  in  America,  chiefly  seeking  openings  for  our  sur- 
plus population.  I  felt  that  we  had  a  large  surplus  population  in  Liverpool, 
and  I  went  to  Canada  and  America  purposely  to  find  openings  for  them,  and 
I  suppose  I  have  sent  out  1,500  people  since  I  returned.  Whilst  I  was  on  this 
mission  I  found  the  temperance  work  going  on  there,  and  I  thought  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  Irish  people  in  England  to  do  the  same,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  creating  a  public  opinion 
amongst  the  Irish  in  England  against  drink. 

8243.  T^id  the  numbers  which  you  gave,  namely,  150,000  teetotalers  refer  to 
Roman  Catholics  ? 

Yes. 

8244.  They  are  chiefly  of  your  own  faith? 

Yes.  I  may  state  that  I  give  the  pledge  every  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
prison.  The  average  number  that  I  give  the  pledge  to  in  the  prison  would  be 
from  700  to  800  in  each  year  since  I  started  this  movement.  I  inquired  yester- 
day before  coming  away  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  books,  and  he  assured  me 
that  75  per  cent,  of  those  men  have  not  returned  to  the  prison.  I  know, 
personally,  that  some  of  what  we  called  the  very  hardest  drunken  cases  in 
Liverpool  have  never  returned  to  prison  who  were  constantly  in  it  before  taking 
the  pledge. 

8245.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  anything  to  show  of  the  good  results  of 
the  system ;  that  is  to  say,  do  they  keep  the  pledge  ? 

Giving  it  to  the  large  number  that  I  do,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  people 
afterwards,  but  I  felt  that  Father  Mathew's  work  had  lost  its  power  through 
having  no  record  of  the  people,  so  that  every  person  who  takes  the  pledge  on 
a  Monday  evening,  now  has  his  name  recorded.  Then  I  have  branches  dotted 
through  the  town ;  those  people  are  visited  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  are 
visited  on  every  Sunday,  and  a  report  is  made  to  the  branch  situated  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  live.    Now  with  regard  to  the  results 
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Rev.  J.  Nugent,  gf  my  work,  I  may  say  that  I  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  the  Liverpool 
8th  June  1877     Savings  Bank  to  estabhsh  a  branch  office  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,  which  is 

  '    chiefly  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  town,  and  where  the  dock  labourers  and  the  men 

employed  in  coaling  and  unloading  the  vessels  live  ;  of  course  I  cannot  tell 
whether  those  are  temperance  people,  but  the  district  in  which  this  bank  is 
situated  is  in  the  midst  of  the  labouring  class,  and  where  a  very  dense  Irish 
population  is  ;  that  branch  was  opened  on  the  21st  July  18/6.  I  have  here  the 
return  up  to  the  20th  of  May  this  year,  which  shows  that  74,658  /.  11  s.  8  c/.  has 
•  been  placed  in  deposit ;  but  of  that  amount  33,398  I.  2  s.  7  d.  are  transfers  from 
the  head  office,  but  still  there  are  between  30,000  /.  and  40,000  /.  which  have 
been  lodged  by  those  working  people  in  the  inside  of  12  months,  and  as  you 
know,  no  one  can  lodge  more  than  30    in  a  savings  bank. 


8246.  Do  you  know  whether  that  shows  a  favourable  state  of  things  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years  ? 

It  is  a  completely  new  transaction. 

8247.  It  is  not  a  penny  bank  ? 

No,  but  there  are  penny  banks  in  connection  with  it. 

8248.  I  suppose  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  poverty  in  consequence  of 
this  amount  of  drinking  amongst  the  lower  class  of  Irish  ? 

A  very  great  amount  of  poverty. 

8249.  I  suppose  you  have  a  difficulty,  as  we  have,  in  getting  that  class  to 
church.  1  know  that  in  Chester  a  Roman  Catholic  friend  of  mine  says  they 
will  do  anything  for  him  except  go  to  church  ;  that  they  have  pawned  their  clothes 
fi'om  habits  of  drinking,  and  that  they  literally  cannot  go  to  church  on  account 
of  having  nothing  to  go  in  ? 

The  most  melancholy  condition  of  things  is  among  the  rising  generation  of 
young  women,  who,  of  a  certain  class,  never  go  to  church  or  chapel ;  we  have 
a  large  class  in  Liverpool  who  gain  their  living  in  the  streets  by  hawking,  by 
selling  all  kinds  of  articles  by  which  they  can  earn  money,  and  this  class,  I 
regret  to  say,  spend  the  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  in  drink. 

8250.  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  law  which  you  would  wish  to  recom- 
mend or  suggest  should  be  made  ? 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  cumulative  punishments  inflicted. 

8251.  That  is,  both  with  regard  to  fines  and  confinement  in  gaols  r 
Yes,  both  as  regards  fine  and  imprisonment. 

8252.  The  imprisonment  you  have  already  mentioned,  but,  with  regard  to 
fines,  do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  cumulative 
fines  ? 

There  are  a  certain  class,  of  course,  who  can  pay  anything ;  to  those  who 
can  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  fine  it  is  not  a  great  punishment.  A  very 
salutary  regulation,  which  I  found  in  Canada  was,  that  where  a  person 
offended  against  the  licensing  laws  a  second  time,  say  for  selling  illicitly  or  at 
improper  hours,  the  punishment  was  imprisonment,  it  having  been  a  fine  the 
first  time,  and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  The  magistrate  could  give  from 
three  to  six  months  for  the  second  offence. 

8253.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  pubHcans  ? 
Yes. 

8254.  You  wished  the  cumulative  punishment  to  apply  to  the  drunkards,  I 
believe  ? 

Yes. 

8255.  In  the  case  of  increasing  the  fine,  would  it  not  fall  severely  on  the 
family  of  the  drunkard  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt  it  is  hard  ;  but  then,  as  a  rule,  a  drunkard  leaves  his  family 
entirely  without  provision,  and  very  often  his  family  is  better  off  when  he  is  in 
prison  than  when  he  is  out,  because  they  get  very  little  of  his  earnings  at  any 
time  ;  very  often  such  a  man  will  give  his  wife  very  few  shiUings  a  week,  and 
then  perhaps  even  demand  some  of  that  back. 

8256.  It 
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8256.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  better  in  those  cases,  to  imprison  than  to  fine  a  Rev.  J.  Nugent, 
man  ? 

It  is  perhaps  better  to  imprison  than  to  fine  him,  as  the  family  might  "^""^  ^  77- 
struggle  on  better  without  him.  I  might  mention  with  regard  to  Liverpool  that 
we  have  a  very  large  criminal  population,  and  my  experience  is,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  state  it,  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  that  comes  dishonestly 
is  spent  in  drink  ;  we  have  thieving  in  every  form ;  we  have  thieving  along  the 
line  of  docks ;  and  w  e  have  cotton  stealing  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  given  great  attention  to  in  talking  with  prisoners ;  not 
simply  taking  their  word,  but  taking  one  with  another  I  find  that  75  per  cent, 
of  what  comes  dishonestly  goes  in  drink,  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  explain 
in  some  measure  why  we  have  such  a  drunken  population,  and  why  the  drink 
traffic  thrives  so  much  in  Liverpool.  I  had  a  case  before  me,  on  Tuesday,  of 
a  young  man  who,  with  a  girl,  took  150/.  from  the  girl's  aunt,  who  was  a 
widow,  and  it  lasted  them  1 6  days ;  they  went  to  Manchester,  and  at  the 
end  of  16  days  he  had  to  pawn  his  shirt  in  order  to  get  back  to  Liverpool. 
I  find  that  some  of  the  very  heaviest  robberies  in  cotton  (cotton  is  the  great 
commodity  with  us)  have  been  perpetrated  simply  for  drink  money,  and  then, 
in  order  to  screen  those  robberies  we  have  very  large  fires  from  time  to  time 
in  Liverpool.  In  many  instances  those  fires  are  simply  started  as  the  only 
way  of  covering  up  the  robberies  which  have  been  perpetrated. 

8257.  Earl  of  Belmore.^  How  do  the  thieves  get  rid  of  the  cotton? 

They  have  various  means  of  selling  it,  at  Oldham  or  Rochdale,  or  to  local 
dealers. 

825 S.  Lord  Aberdare.l  The  purchase  must  be  made,  of  course,  at  very  great 
risk  to  the  purchasers  themselves  ? 

But  then  cotton-stealing  is  a  very  clever  and  well  worked-out  system  ;  it  is 
done  in  a  very  clever  way ;  they  have  means  of  giving  order  notes,  and  work- 
ing the  thing  perfectly. 

8259.  Chairman.']  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  further  restrictions  upon  the 
hours  of  opening-  public-houses,  both  on  week-days  and  on  Sundays  ? 

I  may  say  that  when  we  had  the  Act  of  1872,  it  worked  wonders  for  Liverpool. 
I  may  date  the  beginning  of  the  improvement  of  the  streets  from  that  Act  of  1 872. 
For  instance,  on  the  Sunday  night  I  have  walked  the  streets  four  or  five  miles  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  and  the  difference  was  something  wonderful.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  had  shorter  hours. 

8260.  You  are  aware  of  the  action  of  the  Bill  of  ]  874,  and  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  Act  of  1872  was  preferable,  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  opening  ? 

Yes. 

826 1 .  You  would  be  in  favour  of  closing  earlier,  probably,  on  Saturday  nights  ? 
I  am  an  advocate  for  what  they  do  in  Canada.    In  Canada  they  close  the 

public-houses  at  8  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  they  are  not  opened  again 
until  8  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  Throughout  Canada  there  is  no  difficulty  ; 
they  are  chiefly  people  of  our  own  race  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  acts  very  well 
there. 

8262.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  about  the  hours  of  closing  there  ? 

I  have  had  occasion  to  see  the  magistrates  and  some  of  the  judges,  and  they 
all  assured  me  that  the  plan  worked  well.  Of  course,  there  is  illicit  traffic,  but 
I  think  that  they  are  equal  to  the  illicit  traffic,  by  their  system  of  imprisonment 
for  the  second  offence. 

8263.  You  heard  of  no  intention  in  Canada  of  introducing  any  alteration  of 
that  stringent  law  ? 

Not  whilst  I  was  there. 

8264.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  day  of  the  payment  of 
wages  ;  do  you  think  that  wages  could  be  paid  with  advantage  on  any  other 
day  than  Saturday  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  affect  the  question  in  any  way  ? 

. .  I  think  it  does  not  matter  when  a  man  is  paid  if  he  has  a  weakness  for  drink, 
and  the  opportunity  of  indulging  it. 

8265.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  You  stated  that  you  provided  entertainments  for  the 
people  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  public-houses  ? 

Yes. 
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ilev.  J.  Nugent.       8266.  Will  you  explain  what  sort  of  entertainment  you  provide,  and  how 

8th  June  1877.    you^ amuse  them? 

 Perhaps  for  a  person  of  my  character  it  may  seem  strange,  but  I  have  gone 

m  thoroughly  ever  smce  I  have  been  a  priest  for  providing  amusement  for  the 
people,  so  I  give  them  entertainments  of  the  same  description  as  they  would 
have  at  a  pubhc  music  hall ;  I  have  never  been  to  the  Oxford  or  Canterbury 
halls  in  London,  but  I  give  the  same  class  of  entertaiment,  devoid  of  course  of 
anything  objectionable.  I  always  sit  on  the  platform  myself,  and  those  who 
attend  the  rehearsals  take  care  that  while  the  entertainment  is  of  a  character 
that  pleases  the  people  there  shall  be  nothing  vulgar,  and  of  course  nothing 
indecent. 

8267.  There  is  music  provided,  is  there  not  ? 

There  is  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  comic  element  prevails 
there. 

8268.  Do  you  allow  dancing? 

We  have  jig-dancing  ;  there  is  nothing  which  the  lower  order  of  people  like 
equal  to  dancing,  so  I  take  care  always  to  have  a  good  Irish  jig-dancer  at  least 
once  in  a  fortnight ;  negro-minstrelsy  is  also  what  the  people  like,  and  I  take 
care  there  is  something  of  that  kind  ;  we  do  not  go  in  for  it  on  all  occasions, 
but  I  try  to  catch  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  to  elevate  them. 

8269.  Do  you  give  readings  and  recitations  ? 

Those  are  too  dry;  if  you  have  3,000  people  to  entertain,  and  to  keep  them 
for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  you  must  have  something  more  than  reading. 

8270.  You  do  not  unite  them  with  the  singing  and  dancing;  in  this  country 
in  those  sort  of  village  entertainments,  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  unite  readings 
and  recitations  with  songs  ? 

I  go  in  for  something  that  will  counteract  the  influence  of  the  pubUc-house, 
and  penny  readings,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure  fail  to  do  so.  I  have  people 
who  walk  two  or  three  miles  on  a  Monday  evening,  and  some  people  have  never 
missed  a  Monday  evening  for  five  years.  Then  I  must  have  variety,  and  have 
something  of  an  entertaining  and  amusing  character.  I  always  give  them  an 
address  myself,  but  I  think  nothing  of  giving  a  person  five  guineas  to  sing  a 
comic  song. 

8271.  You  say  you  give  an  address  yourself? 
Yes,  every  Monday  evening. 

8272.  What  is  the  character  of  that  address  ? 

I  may  say  that  I  am  gifted  with  a  clever  servant,  and  I  have  had  on  two  or 
three  occasions  a  cooking  apparatus  fitted  up  with  a  view  of  showing  them  how 
they  might  improve  their  cooking.  I  have  also  what  I  call  women's  meetings ; 
these  are  for  the  humbler  classes  of  women.  I  have  had  from  2,000  to  3,000 
women  in  that  hall,  and  I  have  had  fitted  up  a  cooking  apparatus  to  show  them 
how  to  make  a  cheap  soup  ;  that  was  the  first  thing  ;  and  secondly,  as  they  are 
Catholics,  and  poor,  I  taught  them  how  to  make  a  fish  stew ;  and  thirdly,  I 
taught  them  how  to  make  a  haricot  of  beef ;  and  fourthly,  I  taught  them  how 
to  make  a  pudding ;  my  servant  at  the  time  going  through  the  whole  of  the 
manipulations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  these  women  themselves  tasting  the 
dishes,  having  watched  how  everything  was  done. 

8273.  If  you  object  to  anything  dry,  what  do  you  allow  them  in  the  way  of 
drink  or  refreshment  ? 

I  do  not  supply  anything  in  the  hall  in  the  way  of  drink,  because,  as  you  can 
understand,  I  have  very  hard  work.  I  have  my  prison  work  to  do,  and  I  have 
a  large  institution  for  destitute  boys.  This  temperance  work  is  night-work. 
Instead  of  going  into  society,  I  give  the  whole  cf  my  time  to  these  poor 
people. 

8274.  But  when  they  are  singing  and  dancing,  I  wish  to  know  what  refresh- 
ment they  are  allowed  to  have  ? 

The  people  who  sing  and  dance  are  professional  people.  I  go  in  for  giving 
my  people  the  very  best  things  they  can  get ;  and  what  is  more,  I  may  say, 

that 
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that  the  people  have  paid  for  the  huilding  of  this  hall.  I  have  carried  on  this  Rev.  /.  Nugent. 
work  for  five  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  received  more  than  150  /.  of    sth  June  1877. 

subscriptions  in  any  form  whatsoever,  because  I  have  made  the  thing  self-sup-   

porting.  I  tell  the  people,  "  We  take  you  from  the  public-house,  and  make 
your  homes  more  comfortable,  and  teach  you  how  to  husband  your  earnings, 
and  therefore  you  must  pay  for  your  entertainment." 

8275.  How  much  do  they  pay  ? 

Twopence  3d.,  or  6  d.,  and  our  receipts  last  Monday  evening  were,  I  think, 
25  I.  and  some  odd. 

8276.  Can  they  have  soda  water  or  any  light  refreshment  ? 

Not  at  present,  though  I  have  it  in  contemplation,  but  what  I  go  in  for  is  to 
do  the  thing  well,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  do  the  thing  effectively  in  the 
way  of  providing  refreshments,  because,  supposing  a  drunken  man  got  in,  and 
we  were  passing  round  the  soda-water  bottle  (because  many  people  come  under 
the  influence  of  drink  to  take  the  pledge),  he  might  give  somebody  a  blow  with 
the  soda-water  bottle. 

8277.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  cocoa-houses  which  are  said  to 
have  been  established  in  Liverpool  with  such  success  ? 

I  have  been  in  them  all. 

8278.  In  your  experience  do  you  think  they  have  been  useful? 

They  are  of  the  greatest  advantage,  for  a  poor  working  man  or  boy  will  take 
with  him  wrapped  up  some  bread  and  meat,  or  the  boy's  mother  makes  up  some 
little  thing  for  him,  and  he  can  go  into  one  of  these  places  and  get  a  pint  of 
cocoa  or  coffee  for  a  penny.  Those  places  are  literally  crammed  between  12 
and  1  o'clock  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  I  was  in  one  of  those 
showing  some  gentlemen  from  London  through  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  one  boy 
from  a  neighbouring  workshop  brought  in  12  cans  for  12  pints  of  coffee.  I 
mention  that  as  an  instance  to  show  that  these  places  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  humbler  classes,  such  as  cabmen,  and  so  on. 

8279.  Those  places  are  self-supporting,  are  they  not  r 
They  are  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

8280.  Archbishop  of  YorJc.^  Are  they  all  under  one  company  ? 
I  think  in  Liverpool  they  are  under  one  company. 

8281.  Lord  Coitesloe.^  Are  they  all  upon  the  sides  of  the  docks,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  town  ? 

They  are  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

8282.  Earl  of  Belmore.~\  I  think  you  find  that  the  police  inspection  of  public- 
houses  has  had  a  salutary  effect  in  Liverpool ;  do  you  think  that  the  police 
take  sufficient  notice  of  drunken  people  in  the  street  ? 

I  think  sometimes  the  police  take  too  much  notice  of  drunken  people. 

8283.  You  think  they  interfere  too  much  ? 
Sometimes,  I  think  they  do. 

8284.  Do  you  find  among  the  girls  who  come  into  the  gaol  as  drunkards  or 
prostitutes,  some  who  are  very  young ;  hardly  grown  up  ? 

I  have  a  class  of  girls  who  are  not  more  than  16,  who  are  confirmed  drinkers  ; 
there  are  large  groups  of  such  girls  in  Liverpool,  of  about  between  16  and  18. 

8285.  Is  it  the  custom  in  Liverpool  for  parents  to  give  drink  to  very  young 
children  ? 

To  a  very  great  extent. 

8286.  They  learn  habits  of  intemperance  quite  as  children  ? 
Yes,  sometimes. 

8287.  Lord  PewrAyw.]  You  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of 
females  come  under  your  charge,  many  of  them  having  been  in  gaol  repeatedly, 
but  of  those  who  come  in  for  the  first  time,  are  the  majority  very  young  or 
not  ? 

Those  who  come  in  for  the  first  time,  I  should  say,  are  under  25,  as  the 
majority,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  even  under  20. 

(12—11)  D  3  8288.  Have 
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Rev.  J.  Nugent.       8288.  Have  you  any  much  younger  than  that  ? 

Yes,  there  are  some  that  come,  who  are  between  1/  and  18. 

8th  June  1877. 

 —  8289.  With  your  experience  of  what  lias  been  the  effect  of  the  success  of 

those  places  which  have  been  established,  to  enable  people  to  get  drinks  of  a 
non-intoxicating  character,  do  you  think  it  generally  desirable  that  local 
authorities  should  have  the  power  of  establishing  those  sort  of  places,  and  of 
borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  establishment  of  them  in 
•  the  same  way  as  they  have  in  the  cases  of  free  libraries  ? 

I  may  say  that  I  saw  one  place  last  year,  at  Dusseldorf,  which  is  managed  by 
the  corporation ;  it  is  a  town  hall,  and  they  have  two  very  large  rooms. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Dusseldorf,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  who  is  connected  with  the 
English  railways,  and  was  staying  in  the  same  hotel,  drew  my  attention  to  the 
place.  We  went  there,  and  there  was  a  magnificent  concert  of  about  80  male 
voices;  the  entrance  money  was  5  d.,  and  the  concert  lasted  from  8  to  10,  but 
in  that  establishment  you  could  get  whatever  you  pleased,  even  suppers  ;  they 
sold  wines  there,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  had  one  of  the  best 
wine-cellars  on  the  Rhine,  but  that  was  managed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dusseldorf. 

8290.  But  you  have  not  perhaps  considered  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  give  the  local  authorities  the  power  to  establish  those  sort  of 
places  without  supplying  intoxicating  drinks  r 

I  have  not  considered  that  question. 

8291.  Lord  Aocrdai'e.]  Has  your  example  been  followed  at  all  in  other 
towns  of  Lancashire,  as  regards  the  establishment  of  those  places  of  amuse- 
ment ? 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  gone  in  for  a  large  hall  like  ours  in 
Liverpool.  I  know  in  some  places  where  there  are  temperance  associations, 
they  have  them  in  connection  with  their  school  rooms. 

8292.  But  have  they  followed  your  example,  in  providing  the  same  sort  of 
attractive  yet  innocent  amusement  for  the  people  r 

I  think  in  some  places  they  have. 

8293.  As  I  understand  you,  the  dancing  was  not  general,  but  skilful  jig 
dancers  came  and  danced  before  the  people  ? 

Yes. 

8294.  Should  you  object  to  the  dancing  being  general  ? 

I  have  an  association  which  I  call  the  "  League  Veterans  ;  "  I  allow  no  one  to 
join  this  association  but  those  who  have  been  true  to  the  pledge  for  12  months. 
I  have  a  little  short  of  1,000  men  and  women  in  this  association,  and  I  give 
them  an  entertainment  specially  about  Christmas  or  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
and  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  Irish,  we  clear  the  floor  and  allow  them 
to  have  a  dance. 

8295.  Have  you  observed  any  ill- consequences  arising  from  those  entertain- 
ments ? 

I  have  observed  no  ill-consequences,  because  I  am  always  there  myself. 

8296.  In  that  case  to  a  certain  extent  the  performers  would  be  selected ;  they 
would  have  given  some  guarantee  for  their  being  orderly  ? 

They  would  not  be  admitted  into  this  association  if  I  did  not  know  them  to 
be  thoroughly  respectable-  I  look  upon  public  dancing  saloons  as  great  sources 
of  evil. 

8297.  Those  dancing  saloons  are  connected  with  pubhc-houses,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  guarantee  taken  that  those  going  in  shall  be  persons  of  good 
character  ? 

Those  dancing  saloons  are  generally  in  quarters  of  the  town  which  are  re- 
sorted to  by  sailors,  and  of  course  there  is  no  restraint. 

8298.  How  long  do  you  say  this  temperance  movement,  which  you  have 
initiated,  has  been  in  progress  ? 

It  first  began  on  the  29th  February  1872. 

8299.  Over 
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8299.  Over  and  above  those  to  whom  you  give  the  pledge  in  the  gaol,  do  you    Rev  J.  Nugent. 
administer  the  pledge  to  a  great  number  of  persons  whom  you  have  reason  to 

believe  to  be  persons  of  intemperate  hajjits  ?  8th  June  1877. 

On  any  Monday  evening,  I  never  give  the  pledge  to  less  than  300  or  400 
people;  sometimes  I  have  given  the  pledge  to  over  1,000  persons  at  once; 
they  come  from  all  quarters,  but  very  often  many  of  them  come  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  I  try  to  send  those  persons  away,  but  they  say,  "  Well 
Father,  I  came  three  miles."  I  have  had  men  who  have  walked  three  miles, 
indeed  I  have  had  men  who  have  walked  six  miles,  and  they  say,  having 
walked  six  miles  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  you  ought  not  to  send  me  away ; 
arguments  of  that  sort  I  could  not  resist. 

8300.  What  I  am  aiming  at  is,  was  the  pledge  taken  by  persons,  who  other- 
wise if  they  had  not  taken  the  pledge  would  have,  as  you  have  reason  to  think, 
fallen  into  intemperate  habits  ? 

A  great  number  have  taken  the  pledge  who  are  victims  of  intemperance,  and, 
of  course,  a  great  number  take  it  who  have  no  occasion  to  take  it,  but  who  take 
it  rather  for  the  sake  of  example. 

8301 .  You  have  enlisted  a  very  large  number  of  the  population  of  the  drinking 
age  in  this  movement ;  do  you  think  that  has  had  any  visible  elfect  on  the 
drinking  habits  of  Liverpool  r 

I  think  your  Lordship  asked  Major  Greig  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  from  18/0  to  1874. 

8302.  You  have  not  the  figures  exactly,  but  other  years  would  serve  your 
purpose  ;  there  was  a  falling  off  of  5,000  from  18/0  to  18/2,  but  since  18/2  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  increase ;  for  instance,  in  the  next  year  the  number 
was  18,000,  and  the  next  year  the  number  was  over  20,000,  and  the  next  year 
2,700;  and  in  1876,  20,500.  What  I  asked  him  was  if  he  could  account  for 
the  decrease  between  1870  and  1872,  which  were  years  of  great  prosperity,  it 
being  stated  that  one  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  was  the  in- 
crease of  wages  ? 

The  gaol  thermometer  goes  up  with  our  prosperity ;  if  we  have  very  hard 
times  we  have  very  few  persons  coming  into  the  prison  ;  in  winter  we  have 
proportionately  a  small  number,  but  a  bright  day  like  this  will  quite  send  up 
our' number,  because  the  people  are  living  in  such  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  town,  that  in  the  fine  weather  they  are  on  the  streets,  and  there  are  more 
opportunities  for  drinking, 

8303.  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  a  period  of  high  wages  and  prosperity 
was  a  period  favourable  to  the  increase  of  drunkenness  ? 

Yes. 

8304.  There  was  a  great  prosperity  between  1870  and  1872  ;  that  was  the 
period,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  yet  during  that  time,  according 
to  these  statistics,  the  number  of  persons  taken  up  for  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, instead  of  increasing  decreased  from  21,000  to  17,000;  that  was 
the  matter  of  which  I  wished  an  explanation,  to  which  your  answer  does  not 
furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  ? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  look  at  my  own  figures  on  the  point. 

8305.  But  your  figures  are  at  war  with  the  other  figures? 

I  would  put  it  in  this  way :  there  are  sometimes  more  people  apprehended 
than  we  have  accommodation  for,  and  if  the  cells  are  full,  we  have  an  intimation 
given  to  the  police  that  we  have  not  cell  accommodation.  The  magistrates 
have  frequently  decided  that  the  Liverpool  prison  shall  be  enlarged  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  room  on  the  female  side,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
want  of  space  the  police  have  frequently  an  intimation  given  to  them  to  that 
effect;  it  is  a  secret  intimation;  but  we  know  that  the  numbers  do  not 
come  up, 

8306.  But  then  after  that  you  had  a  steady  increase ;  you  started  in  1870 
with  20,1 13,  and  you  arrive  in  1875  at  21,794;  but  between  those  years  you 
have  the  year  1872  with  only  16,927  apprehensions;  your  explanation  as  to 
prison  accommodation  would  not  appear  to  afford  any  solution  for  the  variation 
in  the  number  of  drunkards? 

I  cannot  account  for  it,  except  that  there  is  an  uncertain  action  sometimes 
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Rev.  J.  Nvgent.  on  the  part  of  the  police ;  a  very  Httle  thing  will  turn  the  scale.  Upon 
Monday,  the  /  th  May,  this  year,  we  had  only  10/  in  the  bridewell,  and  if  you 

8th  June  1877.  remember  anything  of  the  Liverpool  Bridewell  on  a  Monday  morning,  the 
number  is  generally  over  200,  and  sometimes  over  300.  But  there  had  to  be 
a  police  inspection  on  that  day,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  required  to 
appear  on  the  muster,  and  therefore  instructions  may  have  been  given  on  the 
Saturday  night  that  they  would  be  wanted  to  muster  before  the  inspecting 
officer,  and,  of  course,  if  they  were  expected  to  appear  before  the  police  ins})ector 
*  they  could  not  be  at  the  police  court  therefore  we  had  on  /  th  May  only  103  in 

the  bridewell,  but  on  the  previous  Monday  we  had  202. 

8307.  That  may  account  for  the  difference  between  one  day  and  another, 
but  it  does  not  account  for  the  ditference  between  a  series  of  years  ? 

It  may  arise  from  the  action  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench. 

8308.  But  we  examined  Major  Greig  as  to  that,  and  we  found  that  there 
appeared  to  have  been  much  the  same  magistrates  on  the  bench,  and  much 
the  same  rule  applied  to  persons  who  were  apprehended  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly  ? 

I  cannot  throw  any  further  light  upon  that  variation. 

8309.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  What  was  it  you  alluded  to  just  now  with  regard  to 
the  police ;  did  I  understand  you  that  there  were  occasionally  secret  orders 
given  that  there  should  be  a  relaxation  of  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness 
when  the  gaol  is  full  ? 

Word  is  sent  down  to  the  police,  "  We  cannot  do  with  any  more,  we  have 
not  got  room." 

8310.  Lord  Aberdare.~\  You  were  asked  by  the  noble  Chairman  whether 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  drunkenness,  and  then  you  began  by  saying 
there  was  a  great  visible  improvement  in  the  streets  ;  since  what  year  is 
that  ? 

I  think  there  has  been  great  improvement  since  18/2. 

S31 1.  But  what  do  you  think  with  reference  to  the  actual  amount  of  drunk- 
enness apart  from  the  improvement  in  the  streets  ;  do  you  think  there  is  more 
or  less  drunkenness  ? 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  the  community 
except  at  particular  periods.    Certainly  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  Liverpool. 

8312.  You  have,  I  think,  been  26  years  in  Liverpool  ? 
I  have  been  29  years  a  priest  in  Liverpool. 

8313.  And  have  taken  during  the  whole  of  that  time  a  very  active  part  in 
everything  which  related  to  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  in 
Liverpool.  Now  apart  from  the  increase  of  population,  do  you  think  the 
working  classes  of  Liverpool  have  improved  or  become  more  degraded  ? 

I  think  they  have  become  more  degraded.  We  have  got  a  population  who 
have  grown  up  in  ignorance,  surrounded  by  immense  temptations,  and  earning 
very  large  money.  There  is  no  place  that  I  know  of  where  there  are  such 
casual  opportunities  of  earning  money  as  there  are  in  Liverpool. 

83 1 4.  But  when  you  speak  of  growing  up  in  ignorance,  certainly  within  the 
last  29  years  the  opportunities  of  education  have  been  greater  than  those  which 
were  afforded  to  the  population  29  years  ago  ? 

But  you  must  consider  the  population  that  has  been  poured  into  our  midst. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  the  exodus  which  came  from  Ireland,  and  now  we 
are  punished  by  the  children  of  those  parents  who  came  from  Ireland,  who 
have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect. 

8315.  Then  although  you  think  the  comparison  of  the  present  time  with  29 
years  ago  is  unfavourable,  still  as  compared  with  the  last  few  years,  should  you 
think  there  has  been  some  improvement  ? 

I  think  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  streets.  I  do  not  depend 
on  my  own  opinions,  but  I  asked  the  police,  whose  stations  are  among  the  very 
lowest  orders,  and  they  agree  with  me. 

831 6.  You  referred  to  a  rather  remarkable  fact  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Liverpool,  that  there  had  been  in  one  year  but  three  convictions  of  public- 
house 
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house  keepers  ;  but  that  was  rather,  I  think,  three  convictions  for  knowingly    Rev.  J.  Nugeni. 
permitting  drunkenness?  j^^^ 
Probably  that  was  so.   

8317.  I  think  you  recollect  that  in  consequence  of  some  public  movement  in 
which  I  dare  say  you  took  part,  the  magistrates  and  the  police  bestirred  them- 
selves, and  in  the  course  of  about  three  months  there  were  about  26  or  30 
convictions  ;  do  you  remember  that  fact  r 

Yes. 

8318.  The  Committee  have  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  sort  of  solution 
of  that  great  discrepancy ;  could  you  give  any  solution  to  us  ? 

I  think  it  arises  from  nothing  except  the  greater  activity  of  the  pohce. 

8319.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  the  activity  in  the  first  place,  and  its 
increase  in  the  second  ? 

Considering  my  position,  I  am  under  a  difficulty  in  expressing  my  opinion  ; 
I  am  one  of  the  corporate  officials  of  the  town. 

8320.  Your  reserve  is  sufficient  evidence  on  that  point ;  now,  you  have  sug- 
gested, I  think,  an  increase  of  restrictions  with  regard  to  hours ;  you  would 
like  to  see  the  number  of  hours  reduced  ? 

I  would. 

8321.  Do  you  think  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all  drinking  places,  and 
all  means  of  obtaining  liquor  is  impracticable  ? 

Yes;  I  practice  what  I  preach,  and  I  should  like  to  see  total  prohibition,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  practicable.  I  believe  that  Sunday  closing  is  practicable, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  blesising  in  every  way,  and  that  restricted  hours  are 
practicable,  but  I  am  practicable  myself.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  with  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country  to  close  public-houses  totally. 

8322.  The  justices  of  Liverpool,  when  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  the 
opening  hours,  at  any  time  between  five  and  seven  in  the  morning,  chose  seven 
o'clock  ? 

Yes. 

.  8323.  And  when  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  closing  hour  any  time 
between  10  and  12  at  night,  chose  11  o'clock,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  utmost  limit  of  restriction,  which  was  1 0  o'clock ;  do  you  know  why  they 
did  that  ? 

The  liquor  influence  at  Liverpool  is  very  powerful. 

8324.  Do  you  think  it  was  due  to  that,  and  their  desire  not  to  introduce  too 
great  a  change  into  the  habits  of  the  people  ? 

I  know  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  I  think  the  people  themselves  would 
prefer  the  shorter  hours  ;  but  in  Liverpool  the  liquor  influence  is  omnipotent. 

* 

8325.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  When  you  say  that  you  administered  the  pledge  to 
this  large  number  of  people,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  have  any 
different  kinds  of  pledges  ? 

I  have  never  administered  anything  but  the  total  abstinence  pledge  ;  the  form 
of  that  is  as  follows : — "  I  promise,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drink,  and  to  discountenance,  as  far  as  possible,  its  use  ; "  that  is 
the  form  of  the  pledge,  and  all  those  who  take  it  are  on  their  knees  ;  but  it  is  a 
simple  promise. 

8326.  You  never  administered  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks 
except  at  meal-times,  or  in  any  way  conditionally  ? 

No. 

8327.  Now  of  the  number  of  prisoners  who  come  before  you,  you  estimate 
that  the  great  bulk  have  found  their  way  to  gaol  owing  to  drink  r 

I  think  I  said  that  nine-tenths  come  there  directly  or  indirectly  through  drink. 

8328.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate.^ 

First  of  all  by  their  commitments,  and  then  by  personal  intercourse  with  them  ; 
because  I  spend  every  morning  froni  a  quarter  to  10  until  half-past  12,  or  close 
upon  1  o'clock  in  the  prison ;  and  I  see  every  one  on  coming  into  the  prison  for 
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the  first  time ;  then  I  mix  a  good  deal  with  the  prisoners  in  trying  to  be  of  some 
advantage  to  them. 

8329.  Does  it  generally  come  out  from  them  spontaneously  or  in  cross-exami- 
nation ? 

They  often  say,  "  Your  Reverence,  I  should  never  have  been  here  but  for  that 
cursed  drink." 

8330.  Then  I  think  you  stated  that  trade  had  suffered  to  the  extent  of  35 
per  cent,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  18/2  ? 

At  the  present  time  trade  is  suffering  to  that  extent. 

8331.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 

To  various  causes  ;  some  portion  of  the  trade  attribute  their  depression  in 
certain  localities  (and  it  must  be  so)  to  the  action  which  I  have  taken,  because 
if  I  have  in  a  street  got  half  the  population  to  give  up  drink,  that  must  make 
a  serious  difference  to  certain  houses. 

8332.  Has  public-house  property  depreciated  in  value  in  Liverpool  ? 

I  was  informed  by  the  travellers  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest  wholesale  spirit 
dealers  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  public-house 
property. 

8333.  But  the  effect  has  not  been  felt  in  the  applications  for  renewals  to  the 
magistrates,  has  it  ? 

I  think  that  public-house  property  is  always  a  profitable  business. 

8334.  The  profit  is  only  a  question  of  degree  then  ? 

There  are  certain  places  that  will  suffer  more  than  others,  and  the  margin  in 
the  trade  may  be  something  more  than  35  per  cent. ;  I  think  Mr.  Neilson  said 
that  on  beer  there  is  as  much  as  65  per  cent,  profit,  so  that  instead  of  making 
perhaps  500  /.  or  GOO  I.,  the  keeper  of  a  licensed  house  would  be  only  making 
200  /.  or  300  /.  • 

8335.  I  gather  from  the  returns  which  you  have  put  in  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  of  all  denominations  are  of  your  faith  r 

,  Yes. 

8336.  Is  there  an  equal  proportion  or  an  approximate  proportion  of  Irish  in 
this  number  ? 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  coming  under  my  charge  are  English  born,  but 
possibly  of  Irish  descent,  but  these  figures  do  not  represent  individuals,  they 
only  represent  committals,  the  same  prisoner  coming  again  and  again  to  me 
during  the  year. 

8337.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  proportion  in  Manchester  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  large  compared  with  other  denominations  ? 

It  is  nothing  to  compare  with  Liverpool ;  I  think  that  Liverpool  prison  is  the 
only  prison  in  the  world  where  the  females  exceed  the  males ;  I  have  never 
found  any  other  prison  where  that  is  the  case. 

8338.  But  the  Irish  population  in  Manchester  is  very  large,  is  it  not? 

The  Catholic  population  of  Manchester  would  be  from  70,000  to  80,000, 
whereas  in  Liverpool  we  have  from  150,000  to  170,000,  and  out  of  those  it  was 
ascertained  some  years  ago  that  80,000  vYere  Irish-born. 

8339.  I  suppose  when  they  come  into  the  prison  they  are  asked  what  faith 
they  profess  ? 

That  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  borough  prison ;  the  officer  writes  on  the 
commitment  what  their  religious  profession  is,  and  then  over  each  cell  we  have  a 
card :  for  the  Protestants,  a  white  card  ;  and  for  the  Catholics,  a  green  one  ;  so 
there  is  no  difficulty. 

8340.  Would  any  advantage  in  the  way  of  exemption  from  labour  or  chapel 
accrue  to  a  man  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  rather  than  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

No,  there  is  no  distinction  made  with  regard  to  any  prisoners. 

8341.  Therefore,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  a  prisoner  to  declare  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

Not  at  all. 

8342.  Archbishop 
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8342.  Archbishop  of  YorJc.^  With  regard  to  that  pledge  which  you  administer, 
do  you  explain  to  the  people  that  it  is  binding  for  life,  or  is  it  in  any  way  return- 
able into  your  hands  ? 

It  is  rather  a  serious  matter  to  bind  a  person  for  life,  so  I  give  the  pledge  for 
12  months  as  probationary.  I  have  the  other  association  of"  League  Veterans," 
who  renew  it  at  the  end  of  the  12  months,  and  then  they  take  it  for  Hfe. 

8343.  It  is  first  for  12  months,  and  then  for  life  ? 

Yes ;  but  it  is  a  total  abstinence  pledge  for  the  12  months. 

8344.  Then  besides  that  agency  which  you  have  established,  there  are  other 
teetotal  and  temperance  societies  in  Liverpool  upon  rather  a  large  scale,  are 
there  not  ? 

Yes,  there  are. 

8345.  By  this  time  they  ought  to  have  borne  considerable  fruit.  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  able  to  put  your  hand  upon  whole  streets, 
and  say,  that  the  morals  of  the  population,  are  affected  by  the  results  of  what 
has  been  done  ? 

I  could.  I  have,  as  I  mentioned  before  to  your  Grace,  a  system  of  house-to- 
house  visitation,  and  at  Christmas  I  promised  to  six  women  who  had  the  best 
furnished  and  the  most  comfortable  house,  that  they  were  to  have  a  couple  of 
guineas  in  the  savings  bank,  or  some  article  of  furniture  or  bedding ;  I  there- 
upon had  about  120  houses  visited  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  very  marked  improvement.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a 
letter  from  one  man  who  works  in  Milner's  safe  works ;  in  15  months  this  man 
had  saved  90  /.  in  the  bank,  besides  re-furnishing  his  house  ;  he  was  earning  some 
weeks  from  5  /.  to  6  /.  12  6  d.  ;  3  I.  19  s.  was  the  lowest  sum.  This  man  had 
two  boys  working  with  him  at  Milner's ;  he  told  me  that  their  earnings  were  so 
much,  that  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  he  has  often  seen  eight  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne on  the  table,  each  man  present  having  a  bottle  of  champagne  before  him. 

8346.  Had  this  man  been  a  free  liver  before? 

Yes ;  he  tells  me  that  for  eight  years  he  had  never  darkened  the  doors  of  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  that  he  was  leading  the  most  wretched  and  dissipated 
life. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HOYLE  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

8347.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  a  Cotton  Spinner  and  Manufacturer,  Mr.  W,  Hoyle. 
residing  at  Tottington,  near  Bury  ? 

Yes. 

8348.  And  you  employ  about  500  people  ? 
Yes. 

8349.  I  believe  that  for  many  years  you  have  taken  considerable  irterest  in 
what  concerns  the  welfare  of  your  workmen,  especially  as  regards  education  and 
temperance  ? 

Yes,  for  upwards  of  25  years. 

8350.  I  believe  you  have  written  a  book  upon  the  subject  ? 

I  have  published  two  volumes  and  14  or  15  pamphlets,  I  daresay. 

8351.  I  believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  increased  facilities  for  drinking  do 
invariably  lead  to  increased  habits  of  intemperance  ? 

That  is  my  opinion. 

8352.  And  especially  since  the  year  1860  ? 

Not  specially.  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  since  the  year 
1830,  from  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Act,  but  I  have  only  constructed  the  tables 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee  since  1860.  {Tables  are  handed  in. 
See  Appendix.) 

^^35 3-  Those  returns  are  based  upon  the  Government  Returns,  are  they  not  ? 
Yes,  I  have  got  all  the  Blue  Books  in  my  bag  here,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
(12—11.)  E  2  point 
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Mr.  W.  HoyJc.    point  out  the  sources  of  my  figures,  if  the  Committee  wish  it.     The  first  table 
is  intended  to  represent  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating 
3th  June  1877.    Hquors  of  one  kind  or  another. 

8354.  Lord  Aherdare.']  What  do  the  beersellers  indicate  as  distinguished 
fi'om  the  others  ? 

Beersellers  proper  keep  beerhouses,  where  persons  go  in  and  sit  down  to 
^       drink,  while  dealers  in  beer  supply  bottled  beer,  and  so  on. 

8355-  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  your  own  place  at  Tottington,  is  there  a 
considerable  population  there  r 

In  the  village  proper  there  are  about  3,500,  but  in  the  township  there  are 
nearly  1 2,000  ;  it  is  rather  a  large  township. 

8356.  Do  you  beheve  that  in  your  own  locality  drinking  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  ? 

I  think  that  it  has  considerably  decreased  within  the  last  12  or  14  years. 

8357.  And  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1872  ? 
The  effect  was  very  beneficial  in  all  ways. 

8358.  Both  with  regard  to  order  and  with  regard  to  intemperance  ? 
Yes. 

8359.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Act  of  18/2,  rather  than  the  Act  of  18/4,  as 
far  as  the  same  questions  were  affected  ? 

I  approve  of  the  18/2  Act,  most  decidedly. 

8360.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  earlier  closing  of  public-houses ;  do  you  wish 
to  see  any  amendment  in  the  law  as  it  is  at  present  'i 

Yes,  the  sooner  they  are  closed,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  liquor  is  concerned,  the 
better  for  the  community  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

8361.  That  they  should  open  later  in  the  morning,  and  close  earlier  in  the 
evening  ? 

Yes. 

8362.  You  are  in  favour  of  closing  them  altogether,  are  you  not  ? 

I  am  in  favour  of  absolute  prohibition,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  liquor  goes. 

8363.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you  whether,  with  regard  to  Sunday  or  any  other 
day,  you  would  wish  an  earlier  hour  of  closing,  seeing  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
absolute  prohibition  ? 

I  should  go  for  absolute  prohibition,  of  course,  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  think  the  law  cannot  be  executed  unless  the  people  are  minded  that 
it  should  be. 

8364.  Unless  it  is  backed  by  public  opinion  ? 
Yes,  of  course. 

8365.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  at  that  public  opinion  ? 

I  think  that  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in  his  Permissive 
Bill,  is  as  good  as  anything  that  I  can  suggest. 

8366.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  drinking  going  on  in  an  ilUcit  manner ;  you 
have  taken  all  that  into  consideration,  and  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  drinking  ? 

No,  not  at  all.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  villages  where  there  is  pro- 
hibition, and  there  is  less  illicit  drinking  there  than  there  is  in  villages  where 
there  are  public-houses. 

8367.  At  one  time  of  your  life,  I  believe  that  you  lived  in  a  country  village 
called  Brook's  Bottoms,  with  a  population  of  about  800,  and  that  there  was  no 
public-house  or  beerhouse  in  the  village ;  what  was  the  practical  effect  of  that 
state  of  things  ? 

For  the  first  17  years  of  my  life  I  lived  there.  The  effect  of  the  absence 
of  any  drink  shop  was  that  there  was  very  little  drunkenness  seen,  and  what 
there  was  came  from  outside  the  village,  except  that,  perhaps,  on  a  New 
Year's  Day,  I  have  seen  one  or  two  people  drunk  when  they  have  gone  from 
house  to  house  getting  treated. 

8368.  But 
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8368.  But  the  cases  of  drunkenness  were  very  few  indeed? 
Yes,  very  few  indeed. 

8360.  How  did  it  happen  that  there  was  no  public-house  there  ? 
The  owner  of  the  village  would  not  permit  one. 

8370.  Y/as  that  felt  as  a  grievance  at  all  by  the  inhabitants  ? 

Not  at  all ;  the  people  were  rather  glad  ;  indeed  I  have  known  cases  in  which, 
when  they  have  had  notice  to  quit,  they  have  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
account  of  the  privilege  of  being  protected  from  the  drink  shops. 

8371.  Would  you  allow  the  sale  of  spirits  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or 
medicinal  purposes  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  we  should  meddle  with  them  until  they  become  a  nuisance 
as  the  other  is ;  if  they  do,  then  let  the  evil  which  results  from  them  be  the 
argument  for  dealing  with  them. 

8372.  You  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  prohibit  the  dealing  with  them 
for  manufacturing  purposes  ? 

Not  at  all. 

8373.  Lord  Penrliyn.']  What  statistical  tables  is  Table  No.  8  taken  from, 
showing  the  quantity  of  food  that  was  destroyed  to  make  the  intoxicating  liquor 
that  was  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1 876  ? 

'J'here  is  no  statistical  table  from  which  the  figures  are  taken,  but  as  regards 
the  malt,  I  take  the  Government  standard  of  two  bushels  to  a  barrel,  and  I  take 
the  same  standard  in  regard  to  the  sugar  and  corn  used  in  distillation ;  I  then 
calculate  what  it  would  come  out  if  it  were  ground  into  flour  instead  of  being 
distilled. 

8374.  That  information  is  not  based  upon  any  official  return  ? 

The  calculations  are  not,  but  the  figures  upon  which  the  calculations  are 
based  are  official. 

8375.  Earl  of  Onslow^  Each  of  those  tables  is  intended  to  show  certain 
specified  things,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

8376.  For  instance,  I  see  in  Table  4,  you  say,  "  The  point  which  the  above 
table  i-s  intended  to  illustrate  is  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tea  and  cocoa,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  temperance 
principles  by  u  large  portion  of  the  population,  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquors  has  yet  gone  on,  showing  that  those  who  drink,  drink 
greater  quantities  than  formerly ;  hence  the  increase  of  intemperance  and  the 
consequent  apprehensions  "  ? 

Yes. 

8377.  In  that,  do  you  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population  ? 
No,  this  is  per  head  of  the  population. 

8378.  Lord  Aherdare.~\  But  you  assume  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  adop- 
tion of  temperance  principles  and  not  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  people ; 
do  you  assume,  for  instance,  that  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat, 
and  bread,  and  cheese,  is  due  to  the  spread  of  temperance  principles,  or  to  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  the  people  ? 

To  both,  more  or  less. 

8379.  But  you  assume  here  that  the  whole  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tea  and  coffee  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  temperance  principles  ? 

Your  Lordship  misapprehends  me.  My  point  is  this :  before  the  great 
increase  m  the  consumption  of  tea  and  similar  liquids  took  place,  we  had 
to  deplore  a  very  large  amount  of  intemperance.  Now,  at  the  present 
time,  a  great  many  more  people  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors  altogether  than 
there  did  20  years  ago  ;  and  amongst  those  who  still  use  intoxicating  liquors, 
many  have  largely  substituted  the  use  of  tea  as  a  beverage,  and  therefore  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  in  that  department  of  drinking 
which  is  associated  with  drunkenness. 

8380.  Earl  of  Onsloiv7\  Do  you  apprehend,  then,  that  there  is  a  distinct  ratio 
between  the  number  of  public-houses  and  the  amount  of  liquor  sold,  and  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  ? 

As  a  general  principle,  but,  of  course,  many  things  enter  into  the  considera- 
(12— IL)  E  3  lion; 
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^'  '        ^^^^  house,  the  wages  earned,  and  so  on ;  but  all  things  else 

8th  June  1877     ^^^^^  similar,  I  should  say  that  that  was  something  like  a  general  principle. 

 _  8381.  Earl  of  iiTmier^.]  When  you  say  "all  things  else  being  similar,"  is 

not  that  Hke  saying  you  cannot  demonstrate  your  proposition  at  all,  because,  to 
assume  all  things  else  to  be  similar,  is  to  assume  a  proposition  which  can  never 
exist.  You  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  intemperance  varies  with 
the  amount  of  the  places  where  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold,  but  you  say  you  can- 
•  not  make  a  comparison  unless  all  things  are  similar ;  is  there  any  place  in 

England  where  all  things  are  similar  ?  ' 

No,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  principle. 

8382.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  conclusion  ? 

I  base  it  upon  the  general  principle  which  experience  has  shown  that  intem- 
perance is  proportionate  to  the  temptations  ;  but  if,  as  I  said,  in  one  village  with 
three  public-houses  the  people  are  getting  double  wages,  in  that  village  there 
are  double  facilities  for  intemperance,  even  with  the  same  number  of  drink  shops. 

8383.  Are  you  not  adducing  an  a  priori  argument  which  you  have  nothing 
to  sustain  ;  is  there  anything  more  iu  it  than  this,  that  you  conclude  there  will 
be  more  drinking  when  there  is  more  facility  for  drinking,  but  that  you  have 
no  means  of  proving  it  ? 

No,  I  certainly  do  not  admit  that.  My  position  is  this,  that  increased  pubhc- 
houses  invariably  represent  increased  drinking,  but  if  other  influences  are  more 
favourable  in  one  case  than  another,  the  increase  would  be  greater  in  that  case 
than  the  other.  This  does  not  destroy  the  argument  in  the  first  case,  but  it 
strengthens  it  in  the  second. 

8384.  But  that  is  an  argument  which  you  have  formed  upon  what  is  likely 
to  take  place  under  certain  circumstances.  That  is  what  we  call  an  a  priori 
argument.  I  ask  you  have  you  any  facts  whatever  upon  which  you  can  base 
your  conclusion  except  that  ci  'priori  argument  ? 

I  give  a  table  to  show  the  facts ;  and  as  I  have  stated,  I  lived  in  a  village 
where  there  was  no  public-house,  and  where  there  was  very  little  drunkenness 
during  17  years  of  my  life. 

8385.  Lord  Aherdare?^  I  suppose  you,  like  other  persons,  connect  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  assaults  with  the  increase  of  drunkenness  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

8386.  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  value  of  the  tables, 
bearing  that  in  mind.  Now,  fully  agreeing  with  that  contention,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  statistics.  I  am  now  referring  to  Table  5.  In 
the  year  1872  there  were  151,034  cases  of  drunkenness;  in  the  same  year  there 
were  116,927  cases  of  assault,  whereas  in  the  next  year  there  were  182,941  cases 
of  drunkenness,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  32,000,  while  the  assaults  decreased 
from  1 16,927  to  113,909  ;  would  not  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  increas- 
ing number  of  assaults  and  similar  offences  was  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
mere  increase  of  drunkenness  ? 

Of  course  there  may  be  variations  or  peculiar  circumstances  which  alter  the 
rate  of  increase  or  decrease.  I  only  contend  for  the  general  principle,  and 
that  principle  is  backed  up  by  the  table,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  villages  where 
there  are  no  public-houses  and  no  drinking,  such  a  case  as  an  assault  very  rarely 
occurs  ;  in  my  own  village  where  I  was  brought  up  and  in  other  villages  it  is  so. 

8387.  I  quite  admit  that  if  there  were  no  drink  there  would  be  no  cases  of 
drunkenness,  but  if  there  were  no  property  there  would  probably  be  no  cases  of 
theft  ? 

We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  temptation  incident  upon  common  sale  of  the  drink. 

8388.  Would  you  also  get  rid  of  property  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  theft  ? 
Yes,  if  property  could  be  done  as  well  without,  and  produced  as  much  evil  as 

drink. 

8389.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  property,  which  is  of  all  the  most 
injurious,  namely  articles  of  pure  luxury,  which  are  the  articles  which  are  mostly 
stolen  ;  would  you  not,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  get  rid  of  that  property  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  parity  of  reasoning  exists ;  the  condition  with  regard  to 
drink  is  this,  that  people  get  on  better  without  it  than  with  it ;  that  the  opening 
of  public-houses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  great  cause  of  temptation,  and  that 

where 
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where  these  public-houses  are  open,  they  bring  taxation,  misery,  and  ruin  upon 
the  people.  Wherever  the  common  sale  is  prohibited  there  the  people  enjoy 
better  health,  their  homes  are  made  happier,  and  consequently  by  such  pro- 
hibition we  should  get  rid  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  evils,  and  bring  no 
other  evils  ;  but  in  the  case  your  Lordship  supposes  it  would  involve  interference 
with  the  legitimate  rights  of  individuals  and  of  property,  which  would  have 
no  counterbalancing  effect  in  a  beneficial  direction. 

8390.  That  is  to  say  a  considerable  number  of  people  find  pleasure  in  drinking 
champagne  and  cider  and  other  liquors,  and  you  would  say  you  shall  not  drink 
them,  because  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  abuse  the  right  of  drinking 
alcoholic  liquor,  and  get  drunk  and  do  evil.  I  then  put  to  you  this  point,  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  property  which  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  which  tempts  to  enormous  expenditure,  and  is  a  source  of 
great  temptation  ;  should  not  the  same  reasons  induce  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
and  put  down  all  the  manufacture  of,  and  trade  in,  those  articles  of  luxury  ? 

If  the  evils  resulting  were  the  same,  and  the  good  that  would  result  from 
stopping  the  use  of  them  were  the  same,  the  argument  would  be  alike  conclu- 
sive ;  but  as  I  have  shown  in  one  case,  great  good  would  result  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic,  and  in  the  other  case  society  does  not  necessarily  suffer 
if  individuals  spend  extravagantly  in  dress  and  so  on ;  but  if  they  spend  their 
money  on  drink,  they  endanger  the  safety  of  others,  and  entail  burdens  upon 
them  which  they  have  no  right  to  bear.  Last  year  I  paid  5/  of  poor  rates, 
and  when  I  find  as  a  Sunday  School  superintendent  that  young  people  are 
tempted  from  the  school  and  ruined,  that  scenes  of  disorder  and  mischief  often 
result,  and  many  other  evils  follow,  I  think  the  trifling  inconvenience  that  may 
result  from  prohibition  becomes  entirely  unimportant ;  but  if  there  were  any 
interference  with  these  other  things,  such  as  property,  without  doubt  over- 
whelmingly more  evil  would  be  produced  than  good  would  result.  The  com- 
parison, therefore,  breaks  down. 

8391.  I  daresay  you  have  never  gone  into  the  amount  of  public  as  well  as 
private  evil  which  is  produced  by  the  creation  of  articles  of  luxury ;  the  amount 
of  theft  which  is  encouraged,  and  the  amount  of  evil  effects  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  young  women  by  the  attractions  of  dress  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
stitution which  arises,  and  the  numberless  matters  which  have  induced  the 
legislature  of  other  countries  to  frame  laws  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
good  results  which  you  wish  to  produce  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  which  have  failed  in  those  countries ;  and  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  the  legislation  which  you  desire  would  not  fail  ? 

The  legislation  with  regard  to  drink  has  not  failed. 

8392.  The  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  a  legislation  of  restriction  ;  and 
yet  you  tell  us  that  drunkenness  has  been  increasing  ? 

That  is  because  it  has  not  gone  far  in  the  way  of  restriction  ;  but  if  in  a  street 
there  are  a  dozen  houses  within  a  radius  of  300  yards,  and  you  remove  three  of 
those  houses,  the  remainder  which  are  left  in  that  radius  of  300  yards,  offer 
virtually  as  much  temptation,  and  in  reality  there  is  no  change  ;  but  if  from  a 
village  where  there  were  half-a-dozen  you  took  away  all  the  half  dozen,  and  the 
people  had  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half  for  the  drink  they  wanted,  the  temptation 
would  be  altogether  removed,  and  the  good  results  would  immediately  follow. 

8393.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  right  to  impose  upon  a  vast  number  of 
people  who  find  innocent  enjoyment  in  drink,  an  amount  of  self-denial  which 
they  do  not  seek  themselves,  and  which  they  would  consider  a  hardship  ? 

It  is  purely  a  question  of  the  balance  of  right ;  in  our  own  village  we  have 
six  public-houses  and  beerhouses,  and  we  suffer  a  great  amount  of  taxation 
and  danger ;  we  have  to  keep  policemen,  and  so  on.  Supposing  we  had  the 
power,  and  exercised  it,  and  voted  that  we  would  not  have  public-houses, 
it  would  no  doubt  bring  inconvenience,  or  supposed  inconvenience,  to  a  number 
of  people.  I  do  not  myself  think  it  would  be  a  real  inconvenience,  except  for  a 
time ;  the  question  then  is,  whether  we,  at  the  present  time,  with  six  public- 
houses,  do  not  suffer  more  inconvenience  and  more  mischief  than  they  would 
suffer  by  the  prohibition,  and  it  is  for  the  people  in  the  village  to  judge  as  to 
which  of  the  two  goods  or  evils  they  would  prefer. 

8394.  Is  not  that  the  supposed  answer  which  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  priest, 
who,  when  he  was  asked  if  it  was  lawful  to  whip  a  little  pig  to  death  in  order 
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that  his  flavour  might  be  improved,  answered,  that  if  the  pleasure  tasted  by  the 
epicure  was  greater  than  the  pain  suffered  by  the  pig,  then  it  was  lawful  to 
whip  the  pig  to  death  ? 

It  is  a  case  of  suffering  and  a  case  of  wrong,  and  we  say  as  a  matter  of 
justice  we  ought  clearly  to  be  protected  from  the  wrong.  I  have  the  Report  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  prohibited  in  many 
cases  by  landed  proprietors  and  others,  and  the  people  rejoice.  Would  it  not 
be  much  more  in  harmony  with  right  and  justice  for  the  people  to  have  power 
to  protect  themselves  ? 

8395.  But  you  are  giving  an  instance  where  people  can,  by  going  a  httle  fur- 
ther than  those  parishes,  obtain  what  liquor  they  require  for  their  own  private 
use,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  the  farmers  in  those  parishes  buy  bottles 
and  casks  of  beer,  and  drink  it  in  moderation  ;  but  your  law,  if  you  applied  it 
universally,  would  prevent  any  of  those  alterations  of  the  strict  law,  which 
would  exist  where  the  law  was  only  partially  carried  out  ? 

I  do  not  think  so ;  it  would  simply  come  to  this,  the  people  would  be  obliged 
to  brew  their  own  beer.  In  the  village  where  I  lived  when  I  was  a  boy,  there 
was  total  prohibition,  but  many  of  the  parties  brewed  their  own  beer,  and  so 
others  could  do  if  they  believed  in  the  necessity. 

8396.  But  you  propose,  as  I  understand,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  ? 

That  would  not  be  a  sale  ;  that  would  be  domestic  brewing. 

8397.  You  would  allow  domestic  brewing  ? 
I  would,  unless  it  became  a  public  evil. 

8398.  Chairman.^  Would  it  not  be  a  hard  case  for  us,  who  could  not  brew 
our  own  wine,  whereas  other  people  who  drink  beer,  could  brew  it  ? 

It  would  not,  ultimately,  be  found  to  be  hard,  because  you  could  import  your 
own  wine. 

8399.  Lord  Aberdare.]  You  would  follow  this  up  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  liquor  ? 

It  would  all  depend  upon  consequences. 

8400.  But  to  be  logical,  you  would  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  liquor  ? 

I  do  not  think  logically  that  sequence  follows,  because  the  only  valid  argument 
which  you  can  use  for  interfering  with  anything  public,  would  be  the  public 
interest.  If  the  public  suffer  evil,  then  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  secure  their  own  protection ;  but  if  an  individual  got  his 
own  beer  and  his  own  wine,  and  the  public  did  not  suffer,  they  would  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  him  ;  but  if  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  community, 
then  they  have  a  right  to  say,  if  you  want  your  beer  and  wine,  get  it,  only  do 
not  get  it  in  a  way  that  brings  all  these  evils  upon  us ;  if  not,  what  becomes  of 
their  rights  ? 

8401.  Earl  of  Onslow. ^  Now  with  regard  to  the  statistics  which  you  have  put 
in  ;  in  your  book  which  you  have  circulated  amongst  the  Committee,  you  have 
made  this  statement,  that  public-houses  lead  to  drunkenness,  and  drunken- 
ness to  crime  ? 

Yes. 

8402.  Are  you  aware  that  in  three  counties,  namely,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
and  Northumberland,  where  the  cases  of  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion are  greatest,  the  number  of  indictable  crimes  per  head  of  the  population  is 
smaller  than  it  is  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  ? 

I  am  aware  of  that. 

8403.  Then  in  what  way  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement  that 
public-houses  lead  to  drunkenness,  and  drunkenness  to  crime  ? 

I  reconcile  it  in  this  way,  that  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Lancashire,  the  houses  are  mainly  drinking  houses,  and  the  people  have  to 
a  large  extent  high  wages  and  short  hours  of  labour,  whereas  the  other  counties 
are  mostly  agricultural  counties  with  small  market  towns,  where  the  public- 
houses  provide  stabling  for  horses,  dinners,  and  so  on;  in  one  public-house  in 
Manchester  or  Liverpool  they  would  probably  do  as  much  business  as  in  10  in 
Essex  or  Suffolk. 

8404.  I  see 
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8404.  I  see  at  page  102  of  your  book,  you  also  compare  London  with  ^r.  W.^oyle. 
Lancashire,  and  you  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  number  of  thieves  and  the    8th  June  1877 

amount  of  crime  in  Lancashire  with  a  small  population  is  greater  than  the   * 

amount  of  crime  in  London,  the  number  of  houses  in  London  being  fewer  than 

the  number  in  Lancashire  ;  now,  if  you  cannot  fairly  compare  the  cases  of 
Durham  and  Norfolk,  can  you  compare  the  cases  of  Lancashire  and  London  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  can  in  the  same  way,  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  in  London  is  in  some  respects  very  different;  in  some  parts  of 
London  there  is  the  same  population  as  that  which  is  in  Lancashire,  but  all 
through  Lancashire  it  is  an  operative  population  ;  it  is  not  so  through  London. 
This  morning  I  have  been  for  about  an  hour  riding  about  the  West  End,  where 
I  did  not  see  a  public-house  at  all ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  there,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  domestic  servants  and  population  have  never  the  opportunities 
which  the  girls  and  the  men  in  Lancashire  have  for  getting  to  public-houses. 

8405.  If  it  is  fair  to  contrast  the  extremely  drunken  county  of  Lancashire 
with  the  fairly  sober  town  of  London,  is  it  not  equally  fair  to  contrast  the 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland  with  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ? 

I  am  there  combating  this  idea,  namely,  that  a  concentrated  population  neces- 
sarily leads  to  an  increase  of  crime  and  drunkenness.  1  show  that  it  does  not, 
when  there  is  an  absence  of  drink  shops. 

8406.  Are  you  aware  what  the  proportion  of  indictable  crimes  in  the  counties 
of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland  is  to  that  in  the  agricultural 
counties  ? 

I  have  not  it  in  my  mind  at  present. 

8407.  In  Durham  there  is  one  indictable  crime  to  1,270  of  the  population, 
and  one  public-house  to  every  21 1,  while  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  there  was 
one  indictable  crime  to  1,403  of  the  population,  and  one  public-house  to  154  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  public-houses  and  less  crime  ? 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  in  Durham  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  colliers,  &c.,  gettin^^  high  wages,  and  working  short  hours,  and  that  the 
public-houses  are  more  thoroughly  drinking  establishments  than  they  are  in 
Norfolk ;  I  have  some  reason  to  know  that,  for  having  friends  in  those  counties 
I  have  written  to  ask  them  for  information,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to 
is,  that  in  the  agricultural  counties  there  are  great  numbers  of  public-houses, 
because  they  are  market  towns,  where  the  public-houses  supply  eatables  as  well 
as  drinkables ;  but  in  Durham  and  Lancashire  very  few  of  them  do. 

8408.  Take  some  towns  of  similar  calibre.  I  will  take  Manchester  and 
Bolton.  In  Manchester  there  is,  I  see,  one  license  to  every  139  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  in  Bolton  one  in  every  206  ;  Manchester  and  Bolton  are  very  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  industry,  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  contain  the 
same  class  of  population ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

They  are  in  some  cases  very  much  the  same ;  but  there  a  great  many  men 
in  Manchester  who  are  common  porters,  who  loiter  about  the  streets,  and  there 
is  comparatively  little  of  that  in  Bolton  ;  Manchester  is  more  like  Liverpool, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  Liverpool,  in  the  sense  of  having  such  a  number 
of  men  lounging  about  in  the  streets  ;  there  are  not  so  many  common  porters. 

8409.  Then  take  Rochdale;  Rochdale  has  the  same  number  of  licenses  as  Stock- 
port, but  it  has  three  times  as  much  drunkenness ;  how  can  you  account  for  that  ? 

I  cannot  account  for  those  local  differences  ;  they  probably  arise  from  the 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  police,  &c. ;  but  I  do  not  lay  very  great  stress  on 
local  statistics ;  they  are  influenced  greatly  by  the  varying  action  of  the  police. 
Very  rarely  have  I  given  local  statistics,  but  I  think  when  we  take  national 
statistics  the  differences  in  one  place  counterbalance  those  in  another,  and  in 
the  aggregate  may  be  relied  upon. 

8410.  Do  you  think  that  statistics  can  be  relied  upon  to  prove  anything  ? 

I  feel  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  when  we  find  public-houses  increasing  in 
number,  and  when  we  find  the  consumption  of  Hquor  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Inland  Revenue  returns,  and  when  we  find  the  apprehensions  for  drunken- 
ness increasing  at  the  same  time,  the  three  factors  combined  make  the  deduction 
incontrovertible. 
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84 11 .  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  those  statistics ;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  prove  almost  anything  you  wished  to 
prove  by  judiciously  manipulating  statistics  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ? 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  would  prove  that  we  were  a  sober  country  by 
manipulating  the  statistics  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Committee. 

,  841 2.  Now  I  see  that  one  of  your  tables  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  quan- 
1  tity  of  alcoholic  liquor  consumed.  In  the  year  18/1  there  were  consumed  per 
head  of  the  population  "78  gallons  of  British  spirits,  and  '28  gallons  of 
imported  ;  in  1871  the  total  number  of  paupers  was  1,829,000  ;  in  the  year  1872 
when  the  amount  of  British  spirits  consumed  was  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and 
of  imported  spirits  was  exactly  the  same,  the  number  of  paupers  had  diminished 
to  977,664,  and  in  the  year  1873  when  the  imported  spirits  were  "32,  and  the 
British  spirits  "91,  the  total  number  of  paupers  was  890,372,  showing  a  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers,  while  the  apprehensions  for  drunken- 
ness in  the  same  years  were  in  1871,  142,343  ;  in  1872,  151,034  ;  and  in  1873, 
1 82,94 1  ;  and  during  all  that  time  the  number  of  paupers  was  rapidly 
diminishing  ? 

Yes,  there  has  doubtless  been  a  decrease  in  the  tabulated  returns  of  pauper- 
ism, but  whether  pauperism  is  decreasing  or  not,  is  open  to  question.  As  a 
poor  law  guardian  I  am  not  sure  that  that  represents  the  real  state  of  pauperism. 
I  daresay  the  Committee  may  know  that  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London 
has  sent  its  officers  frequently  to  \isit  boards  of  guardians  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  the  application  of  stricter  supervision  and  also  the  application  of 
the  workhouse  tests,  and  if  you  look  at  the  workhouse  returns  you  will  find  that 
there  are  more  persons  in  workhouses  than  there  were  three  years  ago,  and  as 
wages  have  increased  we,  as  guardians,  have  thrown  paupers  on  their  relatives, 
and  applied  the  workhouse  test  more  severely  than  we  did  before  1872;  that 
has  been  so  all  over  the  country.  I  know  this,  from  having  met  others  at  the 
meetings  of  poor  law  guardians  which  have  been  held  frequently.  Of  course  if 
a  man  gets  30  s.  instead  of  20  s.  a  week,  he  can  afford  to  spend  5  s.  more  in 
drink,  and  still  have  5  s.  more  for  his  family. 

84]  3.  Do  you  think  that  pauperism  and  intemperance  do  not  'proceedjoari jyasstt} 
\es,  they  do  in  one  sense,  but  if  the  wages  were  higher  at  one  time  than 
another,  then  in  that  proportion  that  would  interfere  with  it. 

8414.  Are  you  aware  that  pauperism,  or  rather,  1  should  say,  poverty,  is  far 
greater  in  the  water-drinking  nations  (going  to  foreign  countries)  than  it  is  in 
the  spirit-drinking  nations  ;  that  among  the  Arabs,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Turks 
poverty  is  far  greater,  and  crime  is  far  greater,  than  it  is  amongst  the  English, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  tlermans,  who  are  alcohol  and  beer-drinking  nations  ? 

I  have  often  sought  for  statistics  upon  that  point,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them.    I  should  be  glad  to  be  supplied  with  them. 

841.5.  Earl  of  Kimberiei/.^  I  think  you  connect  the  number  of  public-houses 
with  the  amount  of  drink  consumed  ? 
I  do. 

8416.  Taking  your  own  statistics,  have  you  ever  calculated  what  the  per- 
centage of  persons  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  population  is  ? 

I  do  not  give  that. 

8417.  Is  there  anv  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  as  between  1866  and 
1876  ? 

Yes. 

8418.  Seeing  that  there  are  156,703  persons  selling  drink  in  1860,  and 
180,000  in  1876,  and  that  the  population,  as  stated  in  your  figures,  increased 
from  28,000,000  to  33,000,000  in  that  time,  there  cannot  be  much  increase,  if 
any,  in  the  proportional  number  ? 

No,  not  in  the  proportional  number. 

8419.  Then  how  does  that  tally  with  your  conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  drink  consumed  is  connected  with  the  number  of  persons  selling  it  ? 

The  population  increase  does  not  affect  the  argument,  but  rather  helps  it ;  for 
there  has  not  only  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  places  of  drink,  but  also 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  drinkers. 

8420.  Of 
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8420.  Of  course  these  figures  must  be  taken  relatively  ;  an  absolute  figure  is    Mr.  W.  Hoyle. 
of  no  value  whatever.    I  observe  you  have  very  properly  taken  your  figures    ^  ^  junTis 
relatively  to  the  population  everywhere  except  in  the  first  table,  and  applying     *    ""^  ^ 

it  to  the  first  table  you  admit  that  there  is  practically  no  increase.  Now  if  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  people  selling  alcoholic  liquor,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  drink  and  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended, how  do  you  connect  the  two  ;  does  not  your  argument  fall  to  the  ground 
entirely  upon  your  own  figures  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  does,  for  this  reason,  that  as  I  have  said  there  are  other 
conditions  coming  in,  namely,  the  much  greater  wages  and  the  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  and  then  there  is  an  increase  of  from  156,000  to  180,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

8421.  I  find  that,  comparing  1876  with  1860,  there  is  some  diminution  in 
the  total  number  of  publicans  and  beersellers,  and  then  if  you  find  that  there 
has  not  been  an  increase,  but  a  diminution  in  their  numbers,  how  can  you  base 
upon  these  figures  any  argument  to  connect  together  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness with  the  increased  number  of  public-houses  and  beerhouses  ? 

I  have  shown  that  the  co-relative  increase  of  population  side  by  side  with  the 
increase  of  drink  shops,  strengthens  the  argument,  and  that  also  the  increase  of 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labour  influence  the  thing,  but  there  has  also  been 
another  influence  at  work.  Considerable  drunkenness  proceeds  from  the  other 
houses  which  are  given  in  the  table  ;  some  of  those  houses  are  almost  as  bad,  if 
not  worse  than  the  pubHc-houses. 

8422.  Will  you  confine  yourself  to  the  beerhouses  and  public-houses  first  ? 

I  cannot  take  part  of  the  table,  and  then  allow  a  deduction  which  depends 
upon  the  whole  table. 

8423.  If  there  is  no  increase  upon  the  whole  table,  which  is  I  take  it  about 
the  fact,  relatively  to  the  population,  I  wish  to  know  whether  upon  those 
figures  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  arguing  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  number  of  places  for  selling  drink  and  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness ? 

I  have  shown  that  the  increase  of  population  rather  strengthens  the  argument, 
but  you  will  also  find  a  supplementary  table  at  the  bottom,  which  further 
strengthens  the  argument ;  there  are  34,298  occasional  hcenses  for  four  days 
and  over,  and  1,655  occasional  hcenses  for  not  more  than  three  days. 

8424.  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  to  strengthen  your  view  by  having  recourse 
to  other  reasons  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  increase  of 
wages,  the  social  customs,  and  the  special  licenses,  have  had  very  great 
influence.  I  can  speak  knowingly  with  reference  to  that.  At  agricultural 
shows  and  other  occasions,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  going  on. 

8425.  I  quite  agree  that  those  things  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 
they  probably  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  result ;  but  is  not  the  result  of  the 
whole  matter  that  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  special  conclusion  from  those 
figures? 

I  think  the  facts  I  have  given  amply  sustain  the  position,  but  I  might  give  also 
the  facts  in  relation  to  Sweden,  or  in  relation  to  Scotland,  and  taking  the  village 
I  lived  in  when  I  was  a  boy,  where  1  did  not  see  one  case  of  drunkenness  in  a 
year,  and  then  went  to  reside  at  another  place  where  I  saw  six  or  seven  drunken 
people  every  day,  in  fact  where  I  saw  more  drunken  people  the  first  month  I 
resided  there  than  I  did  during  the  whole  17  years  I  resided  at  Brooksbottoms ; 
I  have  here  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  {Report 
handed  in),  in  which  there  is  a  list  of  upwards  of  1,000  such  villages,  and  the 
result  is  the  same,  so  that  I  think  my  conclusion  will  be  found  to  be  amply 
sustained. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12-11.) 
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PRESENT 


Duke  of  "Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Viscount  Gordon. 


Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Aberdare. 

Lord  COTTESLOE. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair, 


JOSEPH  WHITWELL  PEASE,  Esquire,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  attending,  is  Examined. 

8426.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  have  been  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
Durham  since  1865  ? 

I  have. 

8427.  And  you  are  justice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Durham  and  for  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? 

I  have  tor  several  years  held  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  both  counties. 

8428.  I  believe  you  act  for  both  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  ? 

i  act  at  Darlington  for  the  county  of  Durham,  and  at  Guisborough,  for  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

8429.  And  you  were  guardian  of  the  poor,  before  you  were  a  justice  of  the 
county,  for  the  Darlington  Union  ? 

I  was. 

8430.  I  believe  you  are  a  director  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  ? 
I  am  a  director  of  that  company. 

8431.  And  you  are  connected  with  coal  mining  in  Durham,  with  iron- 
stone mining  in  North  Yorkshire,  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Darlington,  and 
are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  engine  builders,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? 

I  am. 

8432.  Those  works  employ  in  the  collieries  4,060  men  and  boys ;  in  the  iron- 
stone mines,  &c.,  in  Cleveland,  2,831  men  and  boys;  in  the  mills  700  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  at  the  locomotive  works  800  men  and  boys,  making  a 
total  of  8,391  hands  r 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

8433.  I  believe  the  coal  hewers  and  ironstone  miners  reside  generally  in  the 
houses  of  the  owners,  and  of  those,  yourself  and  partners  own  2,876  houses  ? 

Yes. 

8434.  A  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  built  during  the  last  15 
years  ? 

That  is  so. 

8435.  I  believe  you  went  into  business  in  the  year  1845,  and  from  that  time 
until  1865  were  actively  engaged  in  those  various  concerns  ? 

That  is  correct ;  I  went  into  business  very  young,  and  up  to  the  time  I  entered 
Parliament  I  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  which  I  have  just  given 
(12 — II.)  F  3  evidence. 
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J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  evidence.    I  take  no  part  in  the  active  management  of  Messrs.  Stephenson's 
M.P.  engine  works. 

iith  June  1877.       8436.  You  still  retain  a  very  considerable  interest  in  those  various  works, 

  and  have  had  ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 

people  in  those  various  districts  ? 

Yes,  and  as  my  business  time  is  only  half  a  year,  I  think  I  may  say  I  have 
•        given  a  good  deal  more  time  than  I  did  before  to  their  social  position,  and  to 
providing  them  with  those  things  which  I  thought  would  help  them  as 
men. 

8437.  I  believe  that  since  you  have  been  in  Parliament  you  have  taken 
considerable  interest  in  the  alteration  of  the  licensing  laws  ? 

Yes  ;  I  was  very  much  impressed  during  my  constant  communication  with 
the  working  classes  with  the  evils  which  were  resulting  from  the  then  state  of 
the  licensing  laws,  and  from  the  time  of  my  coming  into  Parliament  down  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  alteration  of  those  laws 
whenever  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

8438.  I  believe,  in  1867,  you  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  that  time,  particularly  to  the  granting  of  beer  licenses  by 
the  Excise  r 

I  did ;  that  was  during  the  time  Mr.  Walpole  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  and  also  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  held  the 
same  office. 

8439.  In  1868  you  aided  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith  with  his  Sunday  Closing 
Bill,  did  you  not  ? 

My  name  was  not  on  his  Bill,  but  I  took  an  active  part  in  getting  witnesses 
for  him,  and  going  into  the  whole  question  of  Sunday  closing. 

8440.  In  the  years  1869,  1872,  1874,  and  1876,  you  took  a  part  in  Par- 
liament in  discussing  measures  relating  to  the  licensing  by  the  Excise  ? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  those  measures  which  were  brought  in  by  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson,  Lord  Aberdare,  and  Mr.  Cross ;  and  in  the  last  Session  I  was 
with  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  upon  his  Bill,  in  which  we  endeavoured  to  put 
the  "  off  "  licenses  under  the  control  of  the  licensing  authority. 

8441.  I  believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  may  still  be  done  to 
remedy  the  present  excess  of  drinking  by  certain  changes  in  the  present 
law  r 

I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

8442.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  licenses  whether  for  the  sale  "  on  "  or  "off" 
the  premises,  of  intoxicating  liquor  should  be  under  one  authority,  that  authority 
having  full  discretion  with  regard  to  granting  or  refusing  such  licenses  ? 

I  am  very  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  The  present  state  of  the  law  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  law  before  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Act 
was  passed  ;  previously  to  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Act,  all  the  beerhouses 
got  their  licenses  from  the  Excise ;  the  effect  was  that  as  soon  as  a  house  was 
refused  a  license  by  the  licensing  justices  the  proprietor  went  at  once  to  the 
Excise  and  took  out  his  license ;  then  he  came  the  following  sessions,  and  said, 
"  I  have  now  a  beer  license ;  I  should  be  better  if  I  had  a  spirit  license."  Many 
benches  thought  that  to  place  a  beerhouse  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  was 
better  than  leaving  it  uncontrolled,  and  a  spirit  license  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  now,  under  the  present  state  of  law,  as  soon  as  the  magistrates  refuse  a 
license,  either  for  beer  or  spirits,  the  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  the 
Excise  to  take  out  an  "off"  license  ;  then  having  got  his  "off"  license  he  comes 
at  the  next  brewster  sessions,  and  says,  "  I  had  better  have  an  '  on '  license, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  police  and  the 
magistrates."  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson's  Bill  of  1869  proposed  to  put  the 
"  off  "  licenses  under  the  magistrates. 

8443.  Do  you  intend  by  that  that  this  authority  should  have  the  power  of 
refusing  the  renewal  of  licenses,  or  would  your  remarks  only  apply  to  granting 
new  licenses  for  consumption  on  and  off  the  premises  ? 

Of  course  all  new  licenses  at  present  have  to  come  through  the  licensing 
committee  at  quarter  sessions ;  but  I  should  go  to  the  extent  of  having  all  licenses 

of 
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of  whatever  kind  placed  under  the  control  of  the  licensing  authority,  and  that  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq., 
they  should  be  annual,  in  order  that  proper  check  may  be  kept  on  the  action  of  ^.p. 
those  to  whom  those  hcenses  were  granted. 


8444.  At  present  the  magistrates  act  in  the  renewals  of  licenses  in  the  way  of 
giving  the  renewals  without  question,  except  as  to  character,  and  so  on ;  but 
you  would  give  the  magistrates  the  power  of  refusing  or  granting  the  renewal 
of  licenses  ? 

The  magistrates  never  refuse  a  license  where  a  house  has  been  properly  con- 
ducted. I  consider  that  plan  which  I  suggest  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  checks,  both  on  the  conduct  of  the  house,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  so  also  on  the  conduct  of  the  shop. 

8445.  You  would  give  the  power  to  the  magistrates  to  refuse  a  renewal  for 
reasons  other  than  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  publican  ? 

I  would  give  the  power  to  refuse  without  stating  the  reason,  having  con- 
fidence in  the  licensing  authority  that  their  discretion  would  be  judiciously 
exercised. 

8446.  What  would  be  the  sort  of  understanding  with  reference  to  their 
discretion ;  would  it  be  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  respect  to  population  ? 

The  licensing  body  must  take  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  I  do  not  say  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  population, 
because  I  think  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  altogether  a 
different  question  to  the  density  of  the  population.  That  was  one  part  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Johnstone's  Bill,  which  we  agreed  early  to  drop,  as  it  involved  great 
difficulties.  I  have  several  cases  which  I  can  mention.  There  was  one  in  my 
own  county  at  Bishop  Auckland.  There  was  a  house  near  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  the  occupier  of  which  applied  three  years  running  to  the  justices  ;  they 
declined  to  grant  him  a  license,  and  now  he  has  an  off  license.  In  the  same 
town,  a  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants,  a  man  applied  two  years  running  for 
a  license  for  a  house  close  to  St.  Peter's  Church ;  the  justices  there  declined  to 
give  him  an  "  on  "  license,  and  now  he  has  an  "  off  "  license.  The  man  who 
informs  me  tells  me  that  he  canvassed  70  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  that  house,  and  that  out  of  those  70  houses  60  said  they  preferred  his 
having  no  license  whatever. 

8447.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  magistrates  to  decline  giving  the  man  the  license  in  the  former  case  ? 

I  cannot  tell  the  magistrates'  reasons,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  because 
there  was  already  a  sufficient  number  of  houses,  in  their  opinion,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  district. 

8448.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  of  the  justices  declining  in  the  latter  case.' 
No,  it  was  on  the  same  bench. 

8449.  Do  you  believe  it  was  because  they  did  not  think  there  were  so  many 
public-houses  required  in  the  district  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  reason,  but  what  I  complain  of  is  the  enormous 
increase  of  these  "  off  "  licenses.  I  have  several  instances  before  me  which,  if 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  would  state  to  the  Committee.  There  is  one 
place  at  South  Bank,  in  Cleveland ;  South  Bank  is  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tees,  near  to  the  Cleveland  ironstone  mines. 

8450.  Is  this  in  your  district  ? 

It  is  about  five  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  my  own  house ;  it  is  not  in 
my  petty  sessional  division;  there  are  24  shopkeepers  licensed  in  that 
place,  and  out  of  those  24  small  shopkeepers  19  have  licenses  to  sell 
drink  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  this  place  there  are  746  houses ;  out 
of  them  639  are  inhabited;  there  are  107  houses  empty;  there  are  full 
licensed  houses,  seven;  beerhouses,  one  with  an  "on"  hcense;  and  there  are 
grocers  selling  ale,  porter,  and  spirits  "  off,"  two  ;  public-houses  selHng  beer 
"  off,"  two ;  butchers  with  ale  and  porter  stores,  four ;  bakers  with  ale  and 
porter  stores,  two ;  tobacconists  with  ale  and  porter  stores,  one  ;  and  grocers 
and  drapers,  14  :  that  is  to  say,  grocers'  shops  which  also  sell  drapery.  There- 
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/.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  fore,  in  that  proportion,  taking  five  to  a  house,  with  3,730  population,  there  is 
one  drink  shop  of  one  kind  or  another  to  every  109  of  the  population,  and  one 
nth  June  1877.    ^^^"^  ^^^^     ^^^^^      houses.    Of  those  only  eight  have  been  granted  by  the 

  '   justices  and  28  have  been  granted  by  the  Excise.    The  man  who  has  taken 

these  statistics  out  for  me,  upon  whom  I  can  perfectly  rely,  says :  "The  shops 
give  credit  for  drink  as  they  do  for  groceries  and  meat ;  that  the  men  and 
•  women  are  literally  damned  with  this  system,  whilst  the  children  are  clothed 

with  rags  and  covered  with  filth." 

845 1 .  I  need  not  ask  whether  those  houses  belong  to  you  ? 
No,  they  do  not. 

8452.  Now  do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  these  different 
houses,  beginning  with  the  full  licensed  houses  ? 

I  believe  the  full  licensed  houses  are  respectable  houses  ;  I  know  that  both 
my  own  bench  and  the  county  bencb,  which  acts  at  Middlesborough,  have  taken 
great  care  through  all  this  district  as  to  the  character  of  the  houses  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  men. 

^453-  There  is  only  one  beerhouse  selling  on  the  premises? 
Yes. 

8454.  And  two  grocers  who  sell  spirits  ? 

I  think  I  can  explain  that  by  saying  that  the  Cleveland  justices  made  a 
general  rule,  previous  to  the  passing  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's  Act,  that 
it  was  better  to  license  the  beerhouses  in  order  to  bring  them  under  control, 
and  on  the  Guisborough  bench,  though  I  did  not  fully  unite  myself  with  that 
view,  we  licensed  a  great  number  of  beerhouses  in  order  to  bring  them  under 
the  control  of  the  magistrates. 

8455.  Lord  Aberdare.'}  That  is  to  say,  you  gave  them  a  full  license? 
Yes. 

8456.  Chamnan.']  When  you  say  "men  and  women  are  literally  damned 
with  this  system,  and  the  children  clothed  in  rags  and  covered  with  filth,"  you 
attribute  that  to  the  very  large  number  of  houses  of  one  sort  or  another  which 
sell  drink  ;  but  what  is  the  character  of  the  population  there  ? 

They  are  almost  all  employed  in  iron-making,  tipping  material,  and  attend- 
ing the  blast  furnaces. 

8457.  Is  not  that  very  thirsty  work  ? 

It  is  not  such  thirsty  work  as  iron  manufacturing,  such  as  the  puddling  or 
rolling-mills,  which  do  not  exist  there. 

8458.  Is  it  found  there  that  women  drink? 

I  have  not  been  through  the  place  myself  for  some  years,  but  my  informant 
says  the  men  and  women  all  drink.  Then  I  will  take  another  place,  which  is 
perhaps  under  more  control ;  that  is  the  village  of  Marske,  a  village  in  which 
many  houses  belongs  to  Lord  Zetland,  and  in  which  we  have  a  large  number  of 
houses  for  our  men.  At  Marske  there  are  only  three  licensed  public-houses, 
and  I  think  they  are  all  very  well-conducted  houses,  but  in  that  district  there 
are  30  houses  open  under  the  Excise,  within  comparatively  a  very  short  disance, 
for  either  grocers  or  the  sale  of  beer  "  off,"  or  drink  of  some  kind ;  there  has  only 
been  one  new  license  granted  there  during  late  years,  and  I  believe  if  the  people 
had  been  polled,  that  new  license  would  not  have  been  granted. 

8459.  Lord  Aberdare.']  What  is  the  population  of  Marske? 

It  is  about  from  2,800  to  3,000  people.  In  Darlington  in  1872  we  had  56 
licensed  public-houses. 

8460.  What  is  the  population ;  the  population  was  27,729  by  the  Census 
of  1871  ;  now  about  33,000  ? 

The  population  would  be  about  the  same  now  ;  the  iron-works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  developed  the  population  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1872  at 
DarHngton,  there  were  56  public-houses  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  36  beer- 
houses selling  "  on,"  2  houses  licensed  for  selling  beer  "  off,"  and  8  spirit- 
grocers,  making  102  houses  of  one  kind  or  another. 

8461.  Chairman.^ 
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8461.  Chairman.]  Spirit-grocers,  meaning  grocers  who  have  licenses  to  sell  Peate  Es<^) 
spirits  ? 

Yes.    In  18/7,  five  years  afterwards,  there  was  the  same  number  of  public-    ^ith  June  187" 

houses,  the  same  number  of  beerhouses  with  "  on  "  licenses  (the  magistrates  

having  granted  no  more),  but  there  were  46  beerhouses  selling  "  off,"  and  1 1 
spirit-grocers  ;  that  is,  4/  new  licenses  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Excise, 
while  the  magistrates  had  granted  none. 

8462.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  increase  of  population  was  not  very  con- 
siderable ? 

No ;  the  population  has  increased,  but  not  materially.  Then  I  take  the 
borough  of  Middlesborough,  and  I  may  say  of  Middlesborough,  that  it 
has  about  50,000  inhabitants  within  the  municipal  boundary  ;  by  the 
census  of  18/1,  39,563  inhabitants;  and  I  knew  it  as  a  place  of  12 
houses.  In  1872  there  were  66  public- houses,  47  beerhouses,  3  selling  beer 
"  off,"  2  dealers  in  wines  and  sweets  "  off,"  8  dealers  in  wines  and  spirits 
*'  off,"  and  one  table-beer  seller,  making  127-  In  1877,  five  years  afterwards, 
there  are  65  public-houses,  or  one  less,  47  beerhouses  with  "  on  "  licenses  (the 
same  number  as  before),  the  three  beerhouses  with  "off"  hcenses  had 
risen  to  24  ;  the  dealers  in  wines  and  sweets  have  risen  from  two  to  three,  the 
dealers  in  beer  and  wines  and  spirits  "off"  have  risen  from  8  to  14,  and  the 
number  of  table-beer  sellers  remains  the  same  ;  therefore,  you  have  1 54  houses 
selling  drink  now,  as  compared  with  127  five  years  before. 

8463.  In  the  case  of  Middlesborough,  was  there  any  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion since  1871  ? 

There  would  be  a  considerable  increase,  but  the  number  I  have  given,  namely, 
50,000,  represents  very  accurately  the  population  at  the  present  time. 

8464.  Lord  Aberdare.]  What  district  are  you  taking  for  those  houses  ? 
The  municipal  borough  of  Middlesborough. 

8465.  And  not  the  Parliamentary  borough  ? 

No.  In  the  county  district  of  Middlesborough  I  have  not  the  particulars  of  the 
"  on  "  licenses,  but  the  "off"  licenses,  which  were  6  in  1872,  are  72  this  year  ; 
the  borough  justices  of  course  act  in  the  municipal  borough,  and  the  county 
justices  take  the  district  around. 

8466.  What  sort  of  population  is  this  ? 

It  is  the  population  of  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town,  principally  the  better 
class  of  houses,  and  here  and  there  "doming  into  these  mining  villages  such  as 
I  have  described  at  South  Bank,  which  is  also  within  the  Middlesborough 
licensing  district.  Now  I  see  by  the  Constabulary  Returns  of  this  year  that 
Captain  Elgee  reports  that  in  1 875,  in  his  district,  the  Northern  Police  District, 
which  comprises,  I  believe,  Lancashire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cum- 
berland, &c.,  the  number  of  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor  off  the  premises 
under  the  69th  Section  has  increased  from  588  and  897,  in  counties  and 
horoughs  respectively,  making  a  total  of  1,485 in  1875, to  1,019  and  l,077,making 
a  total  of  2,096  in  1876.  Therefore  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  1,485  houses  in 
1875  had  become  2,096  houses  in  1876,  or  an  addition  of  41  per  cent,  per  annum, 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Aldam,  who  was  Member  for  Leeds, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  West  Riding  Quarter  Sessions,  and  who  is  a  very  active 
magistrate.  He  has  sent  me  the  returns  of  the  West  Riding,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  can  be  verified  by  the  superintendent  of  police  who  forwarded  them  to 
him.  He  says,  in  1872  we  had  210  licenses  to  sell  "  off"  the  premises  ;  in  1873 
we  had  251  ;  in  1874  we  had  270,  and  in  1875  we  had  360  ;  and  his  letter  to 
me,  written  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  says,  "  The  question  of 
licenses  to  grocers  and  other  keepers  of  shops  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious 
one  for  the  country ;  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  a  certain  number  of 
well-conducted  shops  to  be  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating  drink,  I  do  not  dispute  ; 
but  that  every  tradesman,  in  however  small  a  line  of  business,  and  whatever  that 
business  may  be,  should  be  allowed  to  sell  even  spirit  in  virtue  of  a  license, 
which  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  no  power  to  refuse,  I  fear  must  cause  much 
mischief,  and  unless  magistrates  have  some  control  given  them  by  an  Act  this 
Session,  much  mischief  will  be  done.  We  had  in  our  petty  sessions  several 
applications  for  these  licenses  at  the  first  sitting,  and  where  proper  notices  had 
been  given,  we  were  compelled  to  grant  them  ;  but  before  the  adjourned  sessions, 
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J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  about  five  weeks  later,  the  shopkeepers  had  some  of  them  got  the  idea  that  some 
M.P.  legislation  might  take  place  before  next  year,  and  a  greater  number  applied.  I 

anticipate  that  at  the  next  licensing  sessions  this  motive  will  operate  more 
nth  June  i  77.    jargg^y     fhe  superintendent  of  our  division  thinks  these  licenses  are  likely  to  be 
_      ^^^^  prejudicial.    The  chief  constable  of  Halifax  in  his  last  report  alluded  to 
them  in  strong  terms,  and  gave  figures.    I  think  the  efi'ect  of  the  Beerhouse 
Act  of  1829  was  analagous  to  that  we  may  expect  from  a  very  large  number  of 
♦  shops  selling  beer  and  spirits." 

8467.  Chairman.']  He  does  not  state  whether  any  new  licenses  were  granted 
in  those  years  ? 

I  cannot  tell  as  regards  "  on  "  licenses. 

8468.  Nor  whether  the  population  of  the  district  has  increased  very  much  ? 
No. 

8469.  Lord  Aberdare.]  The  only  increase  appears  to  be  in  the  "off" 
licenses  ? 

I  am  speaking  entirely  now  of  the  question  of  putting  the  "off"  licenses 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  ;  then  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  memorandum  which  was  handed  in  to  the  Home  Office  from 
Bradford ;  it  appears  in  the  Return  got  by  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  number 
149  of  last  Session,  in  which  the  various  districts  memorialised  the  Home 
Office  are  stated  {handing  in  the  same).  Then,  in  my  own  petty  sessional 
division,  namely,  Guisborough,  there  are  81  houses  licensed  to  sell  "on";  there 
are  3/  houses  licensed  to  sell  beer  "  off  "  ;  24  houses  to  sell  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits  "  off  "  ;  7  to  sell  wine  and  sweets  "  off,"  and  of  those,  almost  all  were 
granted,  by  far  the  largest  proportion,  at  the  last  brewster  sessions ;  therefore 
we  have  68  houses  for  selling  "  off,"  and  the  magistrates  have  granted  81 
licenses  for  selling  "  on."  The  magistrates  having  only  added  one  house  to 
this  list  for  some  3'ears.  The  population  of  the  petty  sessional  district  is 
estimated  at  40,000. 

8470.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  greater  part  of  these  off  licenses  have 
been  granted  at  the  last  brewster  sessions  ? 

They  have  been  granted  during  the  last  licensing  sessions.  The  superinten- 
dent of  police  writes  to  me  :  "  Nothing  has  had  such  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  especially  of  women,  as  granting  licenses  to 
grocers,  where  married  women  have  the  means  of  obtaining  bottles  of  spirits, 
and  getting  them  put  down  to  their  husbands'  account  as  groceries.  Another 
great  evil  in  this  Cleveland  district  is  those  strong  beer  dealers'  licenses,  where 
men  are  allowed  to  hawk  beer  and  spirits  about  among  the  working  classes. 
This  system  has  caused  more  drunkenness,  debauchery,  immorality,  and  distress 
in  my  division,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,  in  private  houses, 
under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  shebeening  system,  than  any  other 
license  that  was  ever  allowed  by  law." 

8471.  Does  this  refer  to  Guisborough  ? 
Yes. 

8472.  Where  the  vendors  send  the  liquor  out,  and  allow  it  to  be  sold  in 
the  streets  ? 

Yes ;  I  shall  come  more  particularly  to  that  in  my  evidence  as  regards 
grocers'  licenses,  which  is  the  next  portion  of  my  evidence ;  now  with  regard 
to  the  grocers  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  during  the  spring  of  last  year  to  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  grocers'  licenses  was  in  this  City  of  London,  my  own  evidence 
however,  is  more  particularly  with  regard  to  what  I  found  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  after  very  extensive  inquiry  in  London,  1  could  only  find  but  one  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  ministers,  and  city  missionaries,  namely,  that 
the  grocers'  licenses  were  producing  a  very  great  amount  of  harm  in  promoting 
the  drinking  of  women  and  women  servants.  One  of  those  men  whom  I  had 
a  long  time  under  cross-examination  alleged,  and  very  strongly  too,  that  the 
grocers'  licenses  were  ha\'ing  a  bad  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  public- 
houses.  He  gave  me  several  instances  where  houses  had  gone  down  decidedly 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  conducted.  One  or  two  on  whom  he 
had  called,  and  one  whom  he  named  especially,  said,  "I  am  weighted  by  a 
grocer's  license  on  each  side  of  me,  and  all  my  most  respectable  customers, 
instead  of  coming  to  me  as  they  used  to  do,  go  to  those  houses,  thinking  it 
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more  respectable,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  to  look  for  a  lower  class  J-  W^.  Pease,  Esq., 
or  customers.   

8473.  Lord  A  her  dare  r\  Do  you  think  that  in  itself  a  harm  ?  nth  June  1877. 
It  gives  three  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink  where  there  was  one  before,  which  ■  

my  informant  thought  a  decided  harm,  because  the  class  which  was  tempted 
into  the  public-house  was  a  very  much  lower  class. 

8474.  You  mean  that  the  publican  thought  it  wrong  ? 

The  publican  thought  it  wrong,  and  the  city  missionary  thought  it 
wrong,  because  the  class  who  were  tempted  into  the  public-house  was  very 
different  from  that  which  used  to  frequent  it  for  their  legitimate  purposes. 

8475.  Chairman.^  The  number  of  grocers'  licenses  is  not  of  itself  large  ? 

No,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  Return.  Now  I  am  coming  nearer  home.  We 
have  a  large  staff  of  visiting  missionaries  connected  with  our  own  works.  We 
have  seven  of  those  men  under  a  superintendent ;  we  have  three  book-hawkers, 
and  we  have  several  keepers  of  rooms,  which  we  have  opened  as  reading-rooms 
and  clubs  for  the  working  men,  and  all  those  men,  vnthout  exception,  give  me 
the  same  account,  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  harm  among  our  mining 
population,  both  in  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire,  as  the  "  off "  licenses,  and 
especially  the  grocers'  licenses.  They  say  that  whilst  drinking  has  gone  steadily 
down  amon2;st  the  men,  and  whilst  the  public-houses  are  much  better  conducted 
than  they  were,  the  house  drinking  among  women  has  A  ery  considerably  in- 
creased ;  and  I  would  just  remark  that  the  Manchester  statistics  which  are  before 
your  Lordships'  Committee  as  to  the  drinking  of  women  very  much  corroborate 
that  view.  The  way  in  which  the  grocers'  trade  is  conducted  is  this ;  that  on  the  pay 
Saturday,  or  the  following  Monday,  you  may  see  as  many  as  three  drink  waggons, 
that  is  grocers'  waggons,  generally  two-horse  waggons,  loaded  up  with  drink,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  succession  along  the  rows  of  mining  cottages,  or  in  the  mining 
villages.  There  are  often  three  men  to  each  of  those  waggons,  one  taking  charge  of 
the  horses,  and  the  other  two  canvassing  for  orders.  In  some  cases  they  deposit 
the  liquor  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  then  canvass  for  orders,  and  deliver 
the  same  afterwards.  This  state  of  things  induces  this  large  amount  of  drinking 
which  goes  on  among  the  women  of  those  villages. 

8476.  Those  men  do  not  sell  the  liquor  in  the  waggons  themselves,  do 
they? 

They  practically  sell  out  of  the  waggon. 

8477.  Lord  Aherdare.^  That  is  sold  in  bottles,  I  suppose  ? 
In  bottles. 

8478.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/ .]  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  have  those  persons 
punished  for  breaking  the  law  ? 

I  cannot  find  out  that  it  is  breaking  the  law. 

8479.  Then  I  suppose  they  do  not  sell  out  of  the  waggons,  because  selling- 
out  of  the  waggons  is  breaking  the  law  ? 

I  employed  my  own  solicitor  to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  stop 
it,  and  he  told  me  that  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  made  it  very  doubtful 
whether  any  prosecution  would  hold  good. 

8480.  If  they  sell  out  of  the  waggons,  it  is  illegal  ? 

If  they  sell  out  of  the  waggons  it  is  illegal,  but  that  you  have  to  prove.  M  y 
main  point  is  that  if  these  licenses  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  licen- 
sing authorities  a  great  check  would  be  put  upon  this  illegitimate  or  semi-ille- 
gitimate traffic,  because  the  magistrates  would  at  once  not  grant  licenses  to 
those  people  who  abused  them.  Now  I  have  here  the  evidence,  wliich  I  will  put 
as  shortly  as  possible,  of  these  missionaries.  The  first  man  I  asked  said,  "  I  have 
known  cases  where  drink  has  been  charged  to  the  husband  as  grocery,"  and  he 
gave  me  the  name ;  I  told  him  it  was  of  no  use  sending  me  the  cases  without 
his  sending  me  the  names,  but  he  writes  a  letter  to  say  that  if  I  give  the  name 
up  it  would  involve  domestic  brawls,  but  he  vouches  for  those  cases.  The  next, 
which  is  50  miles  off  the  other,  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
week  in  a  working  man's  book  charged  for  "  sundry  articles  "  part  of  which  the 
man  declared  was  for  wine  procured  by  his  wife.  Another  says  he  has  never 
seen  it  in  any  book,  but  he  has  often  in  the  course  of  his  \isits  heard  a  man 
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'  M.P.  '      '  reproaching  his  wife  for  having  so  procured  liquor  ;  another  of  these  men  in 

  whom  I  place  special  confidence,  says,  "  I  have  seen  shop-books  where  husbands 

11  th  June  1877.   have  pointed  out  heavy  items,  charged  '  goods  '  and  '  sundries,'  which  they  have 

  declared  to  be  for  drink  consumed  by  their  wives  "  ;  he  gives  several  names,  and 

says  that  others  have  made  those  charges  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  and 
they  were  not  contradicted."  Another  says  "  Gladstone's  Act  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  people,  especially  the  women  ;  one  woman  who  afterwards 
became  a  Good  Templar,  told  me  that  she  had  spent  13s.  a  "pay"  in  drink, 
and  got  most  of  it  put  down  as  groceries,  to  keep  her  husband  in  the  dark." 

8481.  Might  I  ask  what  Act  you  referred  to  as  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Act  ? 

The  Refreshment  Houses  Act.  Then  I  have  exactly  the  same  thing  from  one 
of  the  Dissenting  Ministers.  I  have  it  from  several  clergymen  whom  I  have 
written  to  and  asked  about  the  matter. 

8482.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  has  worked 
injuriously  ? 

It  has  worked  injuriously  by  opening  so  many  houses  for  the  sale  of 
drink. 

8483.  Of  wine? 

Of  vdne,  and  then  they  get  a  spirit  license  as  well. 

8484.  That  is  under  another  Act  ? 
Yes,  that  is  under  another  Act. 

S485.  But  confining  ourselves  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act,  I  would  just  ask  you 
how  you  gave  the  Committee  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  is  simply  a  wine  Act ;  but  then  a  man  can  get  the  full 
spirit  license. 

8486.  Does  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  facilitate  in  any  way  the  obtaining  of  a  spirit 
license  ? 

No,  it  does  not  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  a  spirit  license.  Then  another  point 
vnth  regard  to  this  very  free  issue  of  "  off  "  licenses  is  that  I  feel  satisfied  that 
it  promotes  a  great  amount  of  what  is  called  shebeening  ;  that  is  to  say,  selling 
without  a  license  at  all ;  that  those  men  who  hawk  this  drink  go  to  the  most 
disreputable  people  to  sell  it  again  for  them. 

8487.  Might  I  ask  if  you  have  any  proof  of  their  hawking  the  drink  r 
I  have  seen  it  constantly. 

8488.  Are  no  steps  taken  to  prevent  their  hawking  the  drink ;  is  it  not  ab- 
solutely illegal  ? 

As  1  told  your  Lordship,  I  iiave  taken  my  solicitor's  advice  about  the  matter, 
and  he  told  me  it  would  be  useless  to  prosecute. 

8489.  It  may  be  injurious  that  the  grocers  should  go  round  soliciting  orders 
and  then  deliver,  but  that  is  not  hawking  ? 

I  would  caU  it  "  quasi  hawking  "  then,  that  will  be  a  fairer  way  of  putting  it ; 
Mr.  Saggerson,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  police  at  Middlesboro',  says 
that  they  had  before  the  Middlesboro'  bench  on  24th  January  18/5,  a  woman 
who  was  fined  15  I.  for  selling  spirits  without  a  license,  which  she  obtained  from 
a  grocer's  shop;  a  man  named  Michael  Grady,  on  13th  March  18/6,  for  selling 
beer  without  a  license,  was  fined  40  s. ;  "that  beer  was  obtained  from  a  grocer's 
shop ;  that  man  Grady  was  almost  naked,  and  had  no  articles  of  furniture  in 
his  house  ;  he  got  the  beer  from  this  grocer's  one  Saturday  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
on  credit." 

8490.  Chairman.']  But  that  does  not  much  matter,  because  he  might  have 
got  his  beer  from  anywhere,  might  he  not  ? 

Yes ;  but  the  point  I  am  upon  is  that  free  sale  without  any  control  on  the 
part  of  the  licensing  authorities  allows  the  sale  to  people  who  ought  never  to  be 
trusted  with  it  to  sell  out  again.  Then,  of  course,  that  which  really  comes  first 
under  my  notice  is  that  this  enormous  facility  for  drink  has  its  effect  pecuni- 
arily upon  the  employers  of  labour,  in  the  number  of  men  who  are  off  work  on 
the  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  after  the  pay.  I  went  into  the  matter  also  upon 
another  ground,  and  that  was  the  case  of  mining  accidents.  It  may  be  a  coin- 
cidence. 
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cidence,  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  sometimes  occur,  that  I  found  J      Pease,  Esq, 

in  taking  out  the  returns  from  one  of  our  mining  hospitals,  that  by  far  the 

largest  per-centage  of  those  accidents  occurred  upon  the  Mondays  and  Tuesdays    nth  June  1877. 

after  the  pay  ;  that  the  men  either  from  drinking,  or  from  having  drunk  on  the  

Sunday  or  the  Saturday  were  in  a  less  physically  nervous  condition  and  fit  for 
work  than  they  were  on  other  days.  I  could  only  draw  that  inference  from  it. 
It  was  the  same  over  several  years  out  of  which  I  took  these  statistics,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  was  the  reason. 

8491.  Lord  Aberdare.]  And  those  are  the  days  upon  which  the  smallest 
number  of  men  go  underground  ? 

Yes,  and  I  would  also  remark  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  teetotalers 
among  our  men.  I  have  also  here  the  figures  of  the  mine  which  your  Lordship 
will  recollect  going  down,  when  with  Lord  Kinnaird  on  the  Mines  Committee. 
At  that  mine  we  have  about  50  or  60  men  who  are  teetotalers,  and  still  on 
Monday  morning,  after  the  pay,  our  per-centage  of  men  who  are  off  work  is  21, 
and  on  the  Monday  succeeding,  the  pay  being  fortnightly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Monday  before  the  pay,  the  per-centage  of  men  otf  work  is  14,  and  we  reckon 
5  per  cent,  of  the  men  being  off  work  from  causes  beyond  their  control ;  Monday 
is  always  a  working  day  with  us ;  we  pay  there  on  Saturday,  and  Saturday  is 
a  holiday  ;  in  fact,  now,  every  Saturday  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

8492.  If  your  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  mining  accidents  and  drunkenness  r 

There  is,  in  my  opinion. 

8493.  But  there  has  been  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  mining 
accidents,  according  to  the  last  report ;  a  decrease  from  1,100  to  900,  I  think  ? 

Yes. 

8494.  Would  not  that  show  that  no  such  connection  really  existed  ? 

Yes  ;  but  the  number  of  men  off  work  is  almost  the  same  now  as  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

8495.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  decrease  would  be  really  about  21,000  men 
less  out  of  350,000  or  3/0,000,  and  those  men  have  raised  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  coal,  and  have  exposed  themselves  to  a  greater  amount  of  danger. 
The  quantity  of  coal  raised  by  each  man  in  proportion  to  the  accidents  has 
been  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  ? 

I  had  hoped  to  have  all  these  hospital  returns  made  up  to  lay  before  the 
Committee,  but  they  have  not  airived. 

8496.  Chairman.^  Will  you  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  drnking  of 
women.  There  is  one  question  on  that  head  which  I  wish  to  ask,  namely, 
whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  very  lowest  class  of  women  drink  the  most, 
and  that  they  are  a  class  who  would  not  at  all  mind  where  they  went  r 

Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that,  that  the  lowest  people 
generally  have  the  lowest  habits ;  but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  women  of 
what  we  might  call  quite  a  respectable  grade  take  more  to  drinking  than  they 
used  to  do,  that  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  is  greater  than  it  was  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

8497.  Do  you  mean  among  a  comparatively  respectable  class  ? 
Yes. 

8498.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  Will  you  expkin  what  you  mean  by  drinking  to 
excess  ;  do  you  mean  that  they  become  intoxicated  and  violent  ? 

Intoxicated  and  maudlin  in  their  own  houses.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
police  returns  will  show,  like  those  of  Manchester,  that  there  is  a  very  large 
additional  per-centage  of  women  brought  up  for  being  drunk ;  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  case  at  all,  it  is  the  drinking  in  the  houses,  and  the  gossiping 
that  goes  on ;  a  woman  gets  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  bottle  of  spirits  from  the 
grocer's,  and  her  neighbours  go  in  and  help  her  to  drink  it,  and  the  compliment 
is  returned.  There  is  much  more  of  that  house-to-house  drinking  going  on 
and  neglecting  their  families  than  there  was. 

8499.  Chairman.^  Are  you  aware  whether  the  grocers  sell  liquor  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  publicans  do  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

(12 — II,)  G  3  8500.  I  believe 
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W.  Pease,  Esq.,      85 GO.  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  the  profit  upon  drink  when  sold  by  grocers 
allows  a  lower  profit  to  be  made  upon  other  groceries  ? 
11th  June  1877.       What  many  men  complain  to  me  of  is  this,  and  grocers  have  named  the 

 _       same  thing  to  me,  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  this  trade  because  persons 

requiring  drink  would  go  to  those  houses  that  sold  it,  and  also  buy  their 
groceries  there,  and  therefore  as  a  man  never  likes  to  see  his  customers  leaving 
^         him  from  any  cause  the  number  selling  drink  is  increasing. 

851/].  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee  to  meet  the  evil 
you  complain  of? 

My  own  consideration  of  the  matter  has  always  induced  me  to  throw  aside 
the  Permissive  Bill,  as  anything  like  a  practical  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Then  the  next  measure  wliich  we  have  before  us  is  Mr.  Cowen's,  There  is 
one  objection  to  Mr.  Cowen's  measure,  which  is  for  licensing  boards,  and  that 
is,  that  it  adds  already  to  the  number  of  the  local  boards  which  we  have.  Take 
this  little  town  of  Guisborough,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  an  instance,  we  have 
already  a  board  of  guardians,  a  highway  board,  a  school  board,  a  board  of  health, 
and  a  cemetery  board,  and  if  we  had  a  licensing  board,  we  should  probably  have 
the  same  persons  attending  the  boards  all  through,  but  if  the  question  of  local 
government  is  ever  taken  up  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  one  board  for  an  area  such  as  Parliament  might  approve  of,  which 
you  might  call  the  unit  of  local  government,  and  that  that  board,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  sanitary  matters  and  education,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
should  also  have  the  licensing  confided  to  it.  Such  a  board  should  work  by  com- 
mittees, and  I  believe  you  would  get  altogether  a  much  better  combination  than 
you  get  for  any  one  of  these  things.  If  you  take  the  education  board  it  is  generally 
composed  of  men  who  are  either  in  favour  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  25th  clause 
cry,  or  are  very  much  opposed  to  it ;  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  highway  board, 
you  get  men  who  are  disposed  to  do  nothing,  or  the  great  road  reformers.  I 
believe,  if  you  had  a  board  which  embraced  these  various  objects  you  would  get 
a  much  better  public  body,  getting  much  better  men  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
to  it,  and  to  that  tribunal,  I  think,  as  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  you  Avould  do  well 
to  confide  the  licensing  system.  But  that,  perhaps,  is  going  almost  beyond 
that  which  this  Committee  would  take  up,  and,  therefore,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  licensing  authority  as  at  present  constituted,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  working  fairly  well ;  but  I  believe  that  with  an  elected  board 
like  that  you  would  have  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  to  pay  the  local  taxes, 
at  any  rate,  better  represented  ;  and  I  think  that  that  board  would  be  the  better 
judges,  on  the  whole,  of  the  question  of  the  issue  of  licenses  than  the  justices. 
Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  think  must  have  struck  every  man  who  has 
looked  into  this  question,  and  that  is  the  complex  character  of  these  licenses. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  who  is  not  a  revenue  officer,  or  who  has  not  studied  the 
question,  who  can  give  you  a  description  of  what  a  license  is.  In  this  Return, 
which  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  No.  392  of  last  Session,  there  is 
an  account  of  the  different  licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  and  Excise 
licenses  generally. 

8.502.  Lord  Abei'dare.^  That  is  entirely  a  revenue  question  r 
It  is  entirely  a  revenue  question,  but  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  know  what  a  license  is,  and  what  it  involves. 

8503.  Earl  of  Kimherlei/^  Is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
these,  which  after  all  are  the  great  majority  of  the  licenses,  namely,  public- 
house  and  beerhouse  licenses,  selling  "on"  and  "off"  ? 

In  some  of  them  there  is  a  rating  qualification ;  in  others  there  is  the  number 
of  bottles  that  may  be  sold  or  the  quantity  that  may  be  sold.  If  anj^body  took 
that  up,  he  could  not  draw  out  from  it  under  three  hours'  study,  or  many 
hours'  study,  the  number  of  changes  he  could  ring  upon  those  licences.  Of 
course  the  man  who  has  to  pay  them  can  find  out  what  he  has  to  pay,  but 
it  is  not  a  system  whicli  we  ought  to  perpetuate,  I  think,  if  it  can  be  sim- 
plified. 

8504.  Have  you  formed  any  plan  at  all  as  to  how  you  would  simplify 
them  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  stand  a  cross-examination  upon  it. 

850.5.  I  thought 
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8505.  I  thought  you  might  have  some  suggestion  to  make  t  J-  ^^^^^  Esq., 
I  go  almost  to  a  whole  change  in  the  licensing  system.    I  think  you  should 

have  one  board  which  should  undertake  the  whole  question  of  all  licenses.    By    ^^^^  jg^^^ 

that  means  I  admit  you  are  at  once  setting  up  an  enormous  monopoly,  but  if  that   

board  had  the  Kcensing  of  the  sale  of  beer,  spirits,  and  wine,  then  I  think  the  State 
which  grants  that  monopoly  ought  to  share  in  the  profits  of  it,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  I  grant  a  man  the  use  of  my  patent,  he  should  pay  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  tariff,  so  that  the  State 
should  share  in  the  monopoly,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  carried 
out  by  those  to  whom  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
is  confided. 

8506.  Lord  Aberdare.']  As  far  as  the  sale  of  licenses  goes,  the  State  gets  the 
whole  of  it  already,  and  whether  they  are  sold  through  the  magistrates  or 
through  the  local  board,  or  through  the  State,  there  must  be  a  great  many 
different  forms  of  licenses  suited  to  the  character  of  the  trade  or  of  the  Hcense  ? 

No  doubt ;  but  if  a  man  sells  beer  in  bottle,  in  large  quantities,  or  in  small 
quantities,  if  the  State  got  a  certain  per-centage  of  the  price  he  had  paid  for  or 
received  for  that  liquor,  the  manner  of  Kcensing  might  be  very  much  simplified. 

8507.  Earl  of  Khnherley.']  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  State  does  get  a  very 
considerable  value  upon  every  bottle  of  spirits,  and  every  bottle  of  beer  that 
is  sold  r 

Yes ;  but  not  in  the  proportion  to  what  a  man  sells,  except  so  far  as  the  first 
duties  are  concerned.  I  am  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  manufacture  or 
import  and  the  consumption. 

8508.  But,  practically,  all  this  would  fall  upon  the  consumers  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a  charge  does  fall  upon  the  consumer.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  does  fall  upon  the  consumer.  What  you  want  is  the 
smallest  amount  of  drinking,  and  the  highest  amount  of  taxation.  Take 
that  which  I  am  most  familiar  with,  namely.  Lord  Aberdare's  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  coal  mines.  That  Act  raised  the  price  of  procuring  coal,  and  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  the  consumer  paid  it,  because  the  market  was  in  such 
a  state  that  it  could  be  laid  upon  the  consumer,  but  when  the  market  goes  down 
ttj  its  present  price,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  consumer  or  the  pro- 
ducer pays  for  it.  Take  the  Union  Rating  Bill,  I  have  tenants  who  pay  4  d.  in 
the  pound  more  than  they  did,  because  of  the  Union  Rating  Bill,  and  they 
have  never  come  to  the  landlord,  and  therefore  they  pay  it,  whilst  it  is  said 
local  taxes  fall  on  the  landlord. 

8509.  I  entirely  differ  from  that ;  I  say  that  every  farthing  of  it  comes  out  of 
the  landlord's  pocket  ? 

However,  in  the  case  of  drink,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  to  whom  the 
State  has  already  granted  a  monopoly,  have,  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
assisted  by  the  magistrates  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  got  enormous 
profits,  out  of  which  the  State  has  received  nothing  for  granting  the  monopoly, 
and  that  is  the  point  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  lay  before  this  Committee 
for  their  consideration. 

8510.  I  think  you  rather  indicated  that  you  would  have  some  graduated  tax 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  sold  ? 

I  would  take  a  per-centage.  As  I  stated,  the  action  of  the  State  during  the 
last  five  years  has  created  an  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  those  houses. 
Why  ?  Because  you  have  diminished  the  number  of  them,  or  you  have  prevented 
them,  practically,  from  increasing  as  they  hitherto  increased.  Taking  the 
hcensed  houses,  you  have  made  those  houses  three  times  the  value  that  they 
were,  and  the  State  has  got  nothing  whatever  for  it. 

8f)ii.  If  any  such  scheme  could  be  adopted,  would  not  the  most  reasonable 
plan  be  that  the  produce  of  the  increased  taxation  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
local  taxation  ? 

I  think  if,  in  the  first  place,  you  could  get  increased  taxation  out  of  those 
pubKc-houses,  it  ought  to  go  under  the  control  of  the  central  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  houses  still  more  in  the  country. 

8512.  Ijovdi  Aberdare.~]  You  mean  by  that,  buying  up  the  licenses  r 
Yes,  buying  up  the  licenses. 

(12-11.)  G4  8513.  That 
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J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  85 1 3.  That  is  open  to  the  objection  that  you  would  increase  enormously  the 

M-i'.  value  of  those  which  remain  ? 

aith  June" 1 87-  then,  by  my  plan,  I  get  increased  profit  out  of  them,  according  to  the 

'  "°  sales,  and  I  decrease  the  amount  of  temptation. 

8514.  Chairman.^  It  would  ha\'e  the  effect  of  diminishing  considerably  the 
lower  class  of  house,  would  it  not  ? 

#  It  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  lower  class  of  houses  by  buying 

them  as  you  are  buying  now  the  worst  class  of  dwellings  for  the  purposes  of  town 
improvements,  and  I  go  upon  it  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  evidence,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  places  where  drink  can  be  obtained,  the  greater  the 
drunkenness.  That  rule  of  course  has  its  exceptions,  but  the  evidence  which 
I  have  taken  out  from  one  Parliamentary  Paper  after  another  is  very 
striking. 

8515.  Earl  of  Kimberle^.^  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Return  of  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  public-houses  ? 

Yes,  I  have. 

8516.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  can  draw  no  such  inference  from  that 
comparison  ? 

But  you  must  always  add  an  unknown  quantity  for  local  circumstances.  My 
own  county,  for  instance,  has  had  the  worst  character  for  drinking  to  excess  ;  but 
why?  We  had  an  increase  of  population  between  1841  and  1861  of  40  per 
cent.,  and  a  very  high  rate  of  wages.  We  had  the  off-scouring  of  every  county 
in  the  kingdom,  though  our  public-houses  were  lower  in  number  in  proportion 
to  population  than  in  any  other  county.  Take  the  county  of  Essex,  there  you 
have  the  largest  amount  of  public-houses  in  proportion  to  population,  and  the 
lowest  amount  of  drinking  ;  I  quite  admit  that. 

8517.  Lord  Aberdare.^  So  far  it  is  fatal  to  your  argument? 

So  far  it  is  fatal  to  my  argument ;  but  the  rule  I  still  hold  to  be  good. 

8.518.  Earl  of  Kimberley.~\  That  shows  it  is  difficult  to  argue  from  statistics  ? 

Yes,  it  does  ;  but  take  the  report  of  Colonel  Cartwri^ht,  that  is  very  strong 
upon  the  question,  and  also  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Preston.  The  whole  of  the  returns  and  the  report  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  all  take  the  same  line,  that  drinking  is 
in  proportion  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it;  but  now  leaving  the  question 
of  the  central  authority  alone,  and  any  new  mode  of  taxation,  which  I 
think  a  very  large  subject,  and  a  very  important  one ;  there  is  another 
power  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  confided  to  people  near  a  house  which  is 
proposed  to  be  licensed,  and  that  is  the  power  of  objection.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  first  Bill  which  Lord  Aberdare  brought  in  contained  a  power  of 
that  character ;  a  power  under  which  a  certain  proportion  could  object  to  a 
license  being  granted.  I  had  two  very  hard  cases  before  me ;  I  think  in  one 
or  two  of  the  American  cities  the  rule  is  that  the  block  and  the  opposite  block 
can  object.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  towns  the  inhabitants  might  have  a 
certain  amount  of  power  of  objection,  and  in  the  counties  the  townships,  or  a 
local  area,  which  might  be  determined,  should  liave  power  of  objection. 

8519.  Lord  Aberdare.~\  Is  this  evidence  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  new 
licenses  ? 

Yes,  it  is. 

8520.  Has  there  been  the  slightest  complaint  as  to  the  issue  of  new  licenses 
since  the  Act  of  18/2  ? 

I  had  a  case  which  I  want  to  bring  to  your  notice ;  it  is  true  that  "  hard 
cases  make  bad  law " ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  are  cases  which  call  for 
attention.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  \-illage  of  New  Marske,  which  is  a  village 
belonging  entirely  to  my  partners  and  myself,  Lord  Zetland  was  the  neighbouring 
landowner,  there  was  a  man  built  a  house  for  a  public-house  on  a  small  piece 
of  freehold,  and  Lord  Zetland  bought  that  house  up  that  it  might  not  be  placed 
as  a  temptation  near  our  workmen.  There  is  also  another  small  piece  of  free- 
hold land  upon  which  a  man  built  a  public-house.  I  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  I  should  oppose  his  getting  a  license  in  every  way,  and  I  offered  to  pay  him 
five  per  cent,  upon  what  he  was  going  to  lay  out  upon  the  property,  and  become 

his 
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his  tenant ;  but  he  would  not  Hsten  to  me.    The  whole  of  the  men  of  the  village,  ^' 

wth  very  few  exceptions,  memoriaUsed  the  bench  that  that  house  should  not  1_1 

be  hcensed,  and  it  was  not  hcensed,  and  he  told  me,  "  I  shall  apply  every  year    nth  June  1877 

till  I  get  a  hcense."    I  then  bought  the  house,  and  I  am  a  loser  of  70  /.  a-year,   

because  we  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  having  the  apphcation  going  on  year 
after  year.  In  that  case,  if  the  matter  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  depend  upon  the  house  not  being  hcensed. 

8.521.  Yi&A  oi  Kimberltyr\  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  magis- 
trates would  have  granted  the  license  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposition  as  that  ? 
I  would  not  run  the  risk  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

8522.  Have  you  any  case  in  which  the  magistrates  have  granted  a  license, 
and  the  licensing  board  confirmed  such  an  apphcation  as  that  in  the  face  of 
such  opposition  ? 

I  have  not  had  such  a  case  as  that  since  the  Act  of  18/2,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  there  should  not  be  the  power  of  putting  the  veto  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

8523.  That  would  be  the  Permissive  Bill? 

No,  that  would  not  be  the  Permissive  Bill,  because  the  Permissive  Bill  says, 
all  public-houses  or  no  public-houses.  I  think  the  people  of  a  neighbourhood 
should  have  something  to  say  with  reference  to  whether  a  house  should  be 
licensed  or  not. 

8524.  Chairman7\  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  hours  of  closing  on 
week  days  ? 

I  should  be  very  anxious  to  see  the  local  authority,  whatever  it  is,  the 
magistrates,  or  the  board  of  guardians,  or  the  licensing  authority  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  closing  the  houses  earlier  in  their  own  districts.  Such  a 
power  was  granted  under  Sir  George  Grey's  Act  of  1864,  the  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  64.  I  believe  in  many  country  districts  shortening  the  hours  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  publicans  as  well  as  to  the  people. 

8525.  Lord  Ahtrdare7\  But  that  was  within  certain  limited  hours  ? 

Sir  George  Grey's  power  was  entirely  given  to  the  local  boards  of  health  and 
corporations,  and  I  would  do  the  same  in  this  case,  but  extending  it  to  all  the 
country. 

8526.  But  that  only  applied  as  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the 
morning  ? 

Between  one  and  four  in  the  morning,  but  1  would  give  the  licensing  or  the 
local  authority  (the  local  authority  is  perhaps  the  better)  the  power  in  country 
as  well  as  town  districts  of  closing  the  houses  an  hour  earlier  either  through  the 
week  or  on  Saturdays  only,  and  1  would  give  them  the  power  of  entire  Sunday 
closing,  with  the  exception  of  selling  beer  for  dinner  and  supper,  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith's  Bill,  or  for  all  Sunday  if  it  is  thought  better. 

8527.  Chairman.\  Was  that  for  consumption  "  off"  the  premises  t 
It  was  for  consumption  "  off "  the  premises. 

8528.  Does  not  that  imply  a  want  of  supervision  by  the  police  ;  there  would 
be  no  supervision  by  the  police,  then,  over  these  houses  ? 

They  would  only  be  open  for  sale  one  hour  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  the  effect  would  be  that  men  would  take  away  what  was  neces- 
sary for  legitimate  consumption,  and  they  would  not  be  sitting  in  the  public-house 
all  the  time  it  was  open  on  Sundays.  I  feel  satisfied  that  closing  earlier  during 
the  week,  closing  on  Sundays,  and  putting  all  licenses  under  one  authority, 
leaving  the  licensing  authority  as  at  present,  if  the  country  is  not  prepared  to 
go  further,  those  three  things  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  drinking 
to  excess,  which  is  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people. 

8529.  I  suppose  the  circumstances  of  the  different  localities  varying,  you 
would  not  wish  to  establish  a  hard-and-fast  line  as  to  the  hours  at  which  public- 
houses  should  be  opened  and  should  be  closed  ? 

I  think  that  every  debate  I  have  listened  to,  and  every  discussion  I  have  heard 
has  shown  that  places  vary  so  much  in  their  wants  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  fine  ;  publicans  in  my  own  district  vary  considerably  ;  I 

(12—11.)  H  have 
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J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  have  had  them  come  in  to  me  from  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  where  they  are 
really  farmers,  asking  that  I  would  do  anything   I   could  to  prevent  an 
11th  June  1877.  of  the  hours.    They  say  they  hardly  have  one  customer  between 

  '    9  and  10  in  those  districts,  and  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  but  if  you 

go  to  the  pubHc-houses  in  the  mining  districts,  the  men  who  are  not  teetotalers, 
and  working  in  the  night  shifts,  require  the  public-houses  to  be  kept  open  later, 
^  and  with  perfect  propriety.    I  think  the  case  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  came 

up,  which  showed  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  was  a  bad  line. 

8530.  Earl  of  Kiniberley.~]  You  preferred  the  Act  of  1872  very  much  to  the 
Act  of  18/4  ? 

Very  much  so. 

8531.  But  do  you  think  that  there  was  force  in  the  objection  that  was  made 
to  the  Act  of  18/2  as  regards  the  hours,  that  the  action  of  the  licensing  boards 
was  very  uncertain,  and  that  the  publicans  did  not  know  from  year  to  year  what 
might  be  the  law  those  boards  might  decide  upon  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  argument  at  all,  because  the  bofird,  as 
a  rule,  fixes  and  sticks  to  it  what  it  will  do  ;  it  acts,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to 
a  very  large  extent,  in  conformity  with  public  wants,  and  public  opinion. 

8532.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  would  attach  great  importance  to  the 
desirability  of  closing  earlier  on  Saturday  afternoons,  would  you  not  ? 

I  do  ;  and  beyond  that,  I  believe  the  publicans,  as  a  rule,  would  be  very  s-lad  of 
Sunday  closing,  and  closing  earlier  on  a  Saturday.  I  have  spoken  to  several  of  them, 
men  of  considerable  influence,  about  it,  and  the  only  thing  they  have  asked  me 
to  do  is  not  to  mention  their  names.  Tiiey  say  they  do  not  like  the  permissive 
plan  v/liich  was  adopted  by  the  six-day  licenses  or  the  permissive  plan  which  is 
also  adopted  in  another  case,  in  Mr.  Cros^^'s  Bill,  of  closing  an  hour  earlier. 
They  say  they  do  not  like  to  see  their  customers  going  past  them.  They  would 
prefer  that  all  the  houses  close  at  9  or  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  if  any  ;  and 
not  to  give  the  pubhcans  the  option.  If  they  are  to  have  any  change,  they  say, 
let  it  apply  to  all ;  and,  I  believe,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  publicans,  the  feeling, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  is,  that  they  prefer  all  rules  should 
be  absolute.  If  it  is  Sunday  closing,  it  should  be  a  rule  applying  to  all  without 
any  option. 

8.533.  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  you  pay  your  wages  on  Satur- 
day ? 

No,  we  generally  pay  them  on  the  Friday  ;  all  our  colHers  are  paid  on  a 
Friday,  with  the  exception  of  the  coke-oven  men,  who  are  paid  early  on  Satur- 
day morning.  The  men  in  our  ironstone  mines  are  paid  on  the  Saturday,  and 
there  is  never  more  than  half-a-day's  work  then.  The  collieries  are  worked  12 
days  a  fortnight  in  good  times,  and  they  are  always  paid  on  Friday  afternoon. 

8534.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  it  was  practicable,  and,  if  practicable, 
advisable  to  pay  wages  on  any  other  days  besides  Fridays  and  Saturdays  ? 

I  have  thought  about  it,  but  our  men  are  too  far  diffused  to  do  all  I  should  like  to 
do  ;  they  lie  over  a  district  of  about  60  miles,  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  cash 
is  great.  If  I  had  works  which  were  concentrated,  I  believe  I  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  crediting  every  man  his  wages  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  they 
were  earned,  and  allowing  him  to  draw  it  when  he  liked,  and  giving  him  interest 
on  the  balance.  I  have  heard  of  that  plan  being  carried  out  with  great  success  ; 
it  has  promoted  more  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  and  less  drinking  than 
almost  any  other  plan  of  paying  wages ;  but  the  only  thing  we  have  been  able 
to  do  is  this,  to  pay  our  wages  from  the  central  office.  No  man  at  the  mine 
pays  any  miner  his  wages,  which  prevents  any  collusion  between  the  men  at 
the  mine  of  any  sort.  Two  clerks  go  from  the  head  office  and  pay  out  the 
money  to  the  men.  The  next  thing  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  is  to  give 
them  the  gi'eatest  possible  amount  of  small  change.  We  found  where  two  or 
three  men  were  paid  together  it  was  an  easier  thing  for  the  clerk  to  pay  a  5 
note  over  to  two  men  and  let  them  divide  it  between  themselves,  but  we  now 
send  clerks  with  plenty  of  change  up  to  the  different  offices,  so  that  the  men 
may  not  have  to  go  to  public-houses  to  change  their  money. 

8535.  Now  to  go  to  another  question.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  any  cocoa-houses  or  coffee-houses  ? 

We 
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We  have  established  at  all  our  places  reading-rooms,  and  in  most  of  them  J.  Pease,  Eaq., 
clubs  for  the  amusement  of  the  men.  "'^^ 

8536.  Do  you  supply  any  refreshments  to  the  places  ?  nth  June  1877. 

Some  refreshments  can  be  obtained,  but  our  men  are  so  near  their  houses   

that  the  refreshments  are  very  seldom  asked  for.  I  have  one  under  my  own 
superintendence  in  the  town  of  Guisborough,  where  we  have  a  large  number  of 
men  residing,  and  they  very  seldom  call  for  anything  more  than  an  odd  cup  of 
coffee,  or  two  or  three  bottles  of  ginger  beer  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 
I  have  two  tennis  courts,  and  a  skittle  alley,  two  billiard  tables,  and  chess  and 
draught  tables,  and  a  reading-room,  and  there  are  300  or  400  members,  but 
they  hardly  sell  any  refreshment  at  all. 

8537.  They  go  and  play  at  skittles  and  billiards  without  drink  ? 
They  do. 

8538.  Viscount  Gordon.]  Do  you  discourage  drinking  ? 

There  is  no  intoxicating  drink  comes  on  the  premises  at  all.    We  sell  them 
other  drinks  on  the  premises,  if  tliey  like  to  buy  them. 

8539.  Chahman.]  Are  those  rooms  opened  on  Sundays  ? 

They  are  not  yet  opened  on  Sundays,  but  I  have  a  plan  now  on  paper  for 
opening  them  on  Sundays  during  the  hours  the  public-houses  aie  open.  Of 
course  that  would  not  be  for  the  games  ;  it  would  be  for  supplying  the  news- 
rooms with  literature,  and  keeping  the  smoking-room  open. 

8540.  Earl  of  KhnberleT/.^  Have  you  any  public-houses  all  round  ? 
Yes,  all  round. 

8541 .  After  playing  skittles,  do  they  go  to  the  public-house  ? 
No,  they  go  home,  I  think  ;  that  is  the  result  of  my  inquiry. 

8542.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  You  seem  to  have  a  great  objection  to  shop  licenses, 
and  you  would  wish  that  all  licenses  should  be  put  under  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates.  Now  what  particular  advantage  would  you  gain  as  regards  the 
shop  licenses  by  doing  that  ? 

I  think  you  niistake  me,  when  you  say  I  have  a  great  objection  to  shop 
licenses.  I  have  no  objection  to  shop  licenses,  qua  shop  licenses,  but  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  the  constant  addition  to  their  number,  for  I  say  the}^  are 
adding  materially  to  the  temptations  to  the  working  classes  to  drink.  I  should 
prefer  the  shop  licenses  to  the  public- house  licenses,  but  my  object  is  to  keep 
the  number  within  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  population,  and  to  put  them 
under  control ;  that  would  stop  the  quasi-hawking  or  doing  what  they  can  do. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  selling  a  bottle  of  spirits  over  the  counter  to  a 
drunken  man,  whereas  a  publican  cannot  sell  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  a  drunken 
man  without  being  fined, 

8543.  Your  principal  object  is  to  reduce  the  number  ? 
To  keep  the  number  within  reasonable  limits. 

8.544.  With  the  exception  of  the  cases  you  have  mentioned,  you  have  no 
further  cases  you  can  mention,  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those  holders  of 
shop  licenses  ? 

I  have  no  special  cases  of  misconduct. 

854.5.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  obtained  a  barrel  of  beer ; 
do  not  you  think  it  was  a  very  irregular  practice  that  they  should  sell  a  man  in 
his  position  a  large  barrel  of  beer  ? 

Precisely ;  and  I  say  in  that  very  case  the  superintendent  of  police,  having 
found  out  where  that  man  procured  it,  would  report  that  case  to  the  magistrates, 
and  it  would  be  entered  upon  the  black  books,  and  brought  up  again  when  the 
vendor  came  up  for  the  renewal  of  his  license. 

8546.  I  think  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  pubhcan  would  not  have  sold 
a  barrel  of  beer  under  those  circumstances  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  would,  because  he  would  know  it  would  be  marked  down 
against  him. 

8547.  Therefore  you  would  put  the  shopkeeper  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
(12-11.)  H2  gard 
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J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  gard  to  the  chance  of  losing  his  Hcense  as  that  on  which  the  pubHcan  now 
stands  ;  but  then  with  regard  to  credit,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
1  th  June  iS--     greater  facihty  for  persons  to  obtain  credit  for  drink  from  the  holders  of  shop 

 licenses  than  there  would  be  from  holders  of  public-house  licenses  ? 

Decidedly,  because  the  publican  is  obliged  to  take  cash ;  he  cannot  sue  for 
his  score,  whereas  the  shopkeeper  can. 

8548.  The  pubhcan  does  give  credit,  does  he  not,  to  his  ordinary  customers  ? 
No,  he  cannot  do  it  and  recover. 

8549.  The  publican  can  surely  give  credit  for  sale  "off"  in  large  quantities, 
can  he  not  ? 

Yes,  for  sale  "  off"  under  certain  circumstances. 

8550.  Therefore  he  could  have  sold  the  barrel  of  beer? 

But  he  would  not  have  sold  a  barrel  of  beer  to  such  a  man  as  that  whom  the 
police  had  already  convicted  the  week  before  of  shebeening. 

8551.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  The  publicans  do  give  credit  sometimes,  do  they  not. 
We  have  heard  about  their  scoring  it  up  behind  the  door  ? 

They  do  sometimes,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  no  county  court  at  their  back  ; 
they  cannot  recover  the  money  at  law. 

8552.  Then  with  regard  to  the  licensing  board,  or  the  central  board  which 
you  shadowed  out  for  us  ;  in  what  way  would  you  have  that  board  appointed  ? 

My  scheme  would  go  to  having  a  general  board  for  the  district,  and  that  that 
should  be  a  little  parliament  for  the  district,  which  should  send  its  representatives 
to  the  county  board ;  that  you  should  make  up  the  county  board  out  of  it,  and 
that  it  should  work  by  committees  in  the  same  way  as  a  railway  board. 

8553.  By  whom  would  they  be  elected  ? 
By  the  ratepayers. 

8554.  But  might  it  not  happen  that  the  people  in  any  district  would  be  rather 
in  favour  of  granting  licenses  ? 

I  must  run  the  risk  of  that  if  I  adopt  a  principle  which  I  think  is  a  sound  one, 
but  I  feel  quite  certain  as  far  as  the  North  of  England  is  concerned,  that  the 
feeling  against  the  drink  traffic  is  so  strong  that  you  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
board  appointed  by  public  opinion  or  public  vote  which  would  grant  many 
licenses. 

85.55.  At  the  same  time  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  much  might  be  done 
under  the  present  system  ? 

I  do  not  think  altering  the  tribunal  would  do  half  as  much  good  as  two  or 
three  of  those  Httle  practical  points  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  my 
evidence ;  I  think  the  magistrates  take  great  pains,  and  so  far  as  the  country 
trusts  them  with  powers,  they  will  be  fairly  exercised. 

8556.  Viscount  Gordon.]  Has  shebeening  increased  much  of  late  years  ? 

No  doubt  it  has  increased,  and  that  has  arisen,  I  believe,  from  these  holders  of 
"  off  "  licenses  desiring  to  get  off  more  of  their  stuff,  which  they  can  only  do  by 
doing  it  through  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  working  population. 

8557.  Upon  which  days  of  the  week  does  that  take  place  ? 
All  through  the  week. 

8558.  Is  there  more  on  Sundays,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  ? 
I  should  doubt  it. 

8559.  They  are  troubled  very  much  with  it  in  Scotland  on  Sundays  ? 

I  think  our  population  attends  places  of  worship  more  and  more  regularly ; 
places  of  worship  are  all  well-filled ;  I  don't  think  there  is  more  irregular 
drinking  on  Sundays. 

8560.  Are  there  any  places  in  your  district  where  you  think  that  the  police 
have  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant  in  searching  out  those  cases  ? 

No  ;  I  think  there  has  been  no  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  police ; 
the  police  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  in  such  cases. 

8561.  Are  you  speaking  mostly  of  the  town  or  the  suburbs  ? 
I  am  taking  the  mining  villages  and  their  suburbs. 

8562.  Have 
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8.562.  Have  you  any  toll-bars  r 

They  are  almost  all  abolished ;  in  Cleveland  there  never  was  a  toll-bar  from 
time  immemorial  except  on  private  roads. 


/.  W.  Pmse,  Esq., 

M.P. 


iith  June  1877. 


8563.  Where  are  the  shebeening  places  ? 

The  shebeening  places  are  principally  the  lowest  class  of  working  men's  cottages. 

8564.  Earl  of  Belmore.']  I  think  I  rather  gathered  from  what  you  said  about 
the  grocers'  licenses  that  you  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law  is  con- 
travened by  them  in  any  case  by  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? 

There  is  a  general  impression,  but  I  could  not  allege  a  case  of  it,  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  done  in  the  way  of  treating  customers,  by  the  wine  and  spirit 
selling  grocers,  but  I  have  no  case  to  prove  it,  and  therefore  I  have  not  men- 
tioned it,  but  I  do  know  several  cases  where  a  wine  and  spirit  selling  grocer  has 
given  to  domestic  servants,  coming  to  execute  orders,  presents  of  wine,  which 
has  led  to  their  ultimately  losing  their  situations. 

8.565.  l^Qxl  oi  Kimherley .~\  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  1872 
produced  improvements  in  the  licensing  system  ? 

The  Act  of  1872  produced  very  great  improvements. 

8.566.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  Act  has  worked  well  ? 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  it  ? 

8567.  In  proposing  that  there  should  be  a  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
which  should  have  control  over  licenses,  have  you  considered  whether  the 
influence  of  the  publicans  would  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  elections  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  injurious  ? 

Not  if  the  board  were  to  be  a  board  for  general  purposes,  which  would  be 
my  great  object,  as  I  stated  in  the  House  on  Mr.  Co  wen's  Bill,  if  it  is  not  a 
board  merely  for  licensing  ;  but  if  you  throw  in  all  the  other  elements  of  local 
government,  I  think  the  influence  of  the  publicans  at  the  time  of  an  election 
would  be  very  much  neutralised. 

8568.  In  some  parts  of  England  is  not  the  influence  of  the  publicans  by  far 
the  greatest  influence  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  very  much  over-rated  influence ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
publicans  at  an  election  command  a  certain  number  of  votes  ;  but  if  you  look  at 
the  number  of  publicans  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  it  ought  to  be  a  very 
small  influence  in  any  popular  election. 

8569.  You  are  not  afraid  of  it  ? 

I  think  we  have  about  480  and  odd  public-houses  in  my  division  of  the 
county,  and  we  have  about  11,000  persons  on  the  register. 

8570.  Though  I  agree  with  you  that  it  might  not  have  any  such  influence  upon 
an  election  for  a  county  local  board,  yet  you  would  contemplate  an  analagous 
arrangement  in  boroughs,  and  would  it  not  in  boroughs  be  an  injurious 
influence  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  publicans'  influence,  if  you  put  all  the  other 
elements  which  I  have  mentioned  into  that  board,  would  be  very  much 
neutralised. 

85  7 1 .  Still  the  publicans'  influence  would  be  larger  in  boroughs  than  in 
counties  ? 

In  this  case  of  Darlington,  in  the  return  I  have  given,  we  have  149  Kcensed 
houses  of  all  kinds,  and  that  in  a  population  of  about  25,000  to  30,000  people 
cannot  be  a  very  preponderating  influence. 

8572.  Then  you  do  not  share  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  so 
strongly  by  many  witnesses  that  the  influence  of  the  brewers  and  pubhcans 
combined  is  a  very  strong  one  in  many  parts  of  England  ? 

It  is  a  strong  influence  ;  but  it  does  not  always  go  in  any  one  direction.  For 
instance,  at  the  last  Darhngton  election  they  published  an  edict,  there  being  a 
Conservative  candidate  up,  that  the  trade  was  not  to  go  in  any  one  direction, 
but  they  were  to  take  their  choice  of  the  candidates  ;  still,  of  course,  there  may 
be  boroughs  where  the  publicans  are  more  influential  than  in  those  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 


(1 2-n.) 
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8573.  Are 
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^  ^  r.^r'^^^"'      ^5  73-  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  grocers'  licenses  in 

 1^  the  county  of  Durham  ? 

nth  June  1877.       ^  ^o  not  think  I  can. 

  8')  74.  Is  it  large  ? 

The  number  of  "  olf  "  licenses  is  very  considerable. 

857.5.  But  confining  yourself  to  shop  licenses  ? 
I  should  not  suppose  that  the  number  is  large. 

8.576.  Then  w^hen  you  speak  of  the  amount  of  evil  which  is  produced,  how  is 
it  that  that  amount  of  evil  can  be  produced  at  present  by  so  small  a  number  ? 

I  have  not  said  that  the  evil  was  all  produced  by  grocers'  licenses. 

8.577.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  great  increase  of  drinking 
among  women  was  produced  by  the  existence  of  grocers'  licenses  ? 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grocers  and  the  "off"  beersellers  are  both 
engaged  in  this,  which  I  call  the  <^?«/5/-hawking  trade. 

8578.  But  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  there  are  many  grocers'  licenses, 
because  an  evil  cannot  be  of  great  extent  unless  the  causes  of  it  are  spread  very 
widely  ? 

It  depends  upon  how  far  the  evil  is  spread,  because  if  you  have  two  or  three 
waggons  going  out  from  one  house,  that  house  will  do  very  much  more  mischief 
than  two  or  three  houses  which  have  no  waggon  at  all. 

8579.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  these  licenses  are  increasing  much 
in  the  county  of  Durham  ? 

I  have  no  information  beyond  that  which  is  in  the  returns. 

8580.  I  understand  what  you  desire,  is  not  to  suppress  these  shop  licenses, 
but  to  put  them  under  the  same  control,  both  as  regards  the  police  and  as 
regards  the  magistrates,  as  the  public-house  and  beerhouse  licenses  are  ? 

That  is  my  view  ;  I  cannot,  of  course,  take  up  the  position  that  a  man  is  not 
to  go  into  a  grocer's  shop  to  buy  spirits,  but  must  go  into  a  public-house. 

8.581.  You  share  the  view  of  the  Committee  which  originally  recommended 
the  establishment  of  those  licenses,  namely,  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  compel 
persons  wishing  to  buy  wines  or  spirits  to  go  to  a  public-house  to  procure 
them  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  argument,  but  I  say  that  anything  which  mul- 
tiplies public-houses  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  multiplied  tends  to 
demoralise  the  people. 

8582.  When  you  say  that  giving  the  magistrates  a  control  over  the  shop 
licenses  would  prevent  this  ^/msi-hawking,  might  I  ask  how  it  would  prevent 
it? 

Because  the  magistrates  would  immediately  look  to  the  police,  as  they  always 
do,  for  a  report  upon  these  things ;  they  would  say,  "A.  B.  was  hawking,  and 
we  warned  him  three  or  four  times  that  his  waggons  were  out." 

8.583.  But  you  told  us  that  it  was  not  hawking  exactly,  and  therefore  what 
notice  could  be  taken  of  that  which  was  not  illegal  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  magistrates  that  they  go  a  good  deal  by 
common  sense  as  well  as  by  common  law. 

8584.  But  what  steps  could  you  take  in  such  a  case  ? 

I  would  put  such  a  man  upon  the  adjourned  list  to  begin  with ;  he  would 
have  a  fortnight  to  think  about  it ;  he  is  told  that  this  has  been  reported,  and 
he  denies  it  entirely,  but  he  gets  a  warning,  and  it  does  not  occur  again. 

8585.  But  why  should  he  deny  that  which  is  not  illegal  ? 

A  man  does  not  always  like  to  confess  his  sins,  and  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  losing  his  license. 

8586.  But  I  do  not  understand  what  sin  he  would  be  committing;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  hawking  cannot  be  proved,  and  I  understand  you  to  object 
to  the  <7wa*z-hawking,  where,  practically,  what  is  done  is  that  orders  are  taken 
by  those  who  go  round  with  the  cart,  just  as  though  it  were  hawking ;  what  I 
ask  is,  how  would  you  propose  to  suppress  this  system,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand. 
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stand,  it  is  not  now  illegal.    If  the  magistrates  were  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  J-  f^-  Pease,  Esq., 

license  upon  such  grounds,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  upon  an  appeal, 

as  a  matter  of  course,  their  decision  must  be  reversed?  nth  June  1877. 

I  have  not  presumed  that  the  magistrate  has  refused  his  license,  but  the  — ^  • 

grocer  has  received  his  caution  that  it  would  be  refused.    It  would  be  upon 
only  proved  grounds  that  it  could  be  refused. 

8587.  Upon  what  possible  ground  could  you  caution  him? 

It  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  your  servant ;  you  see  when  he  comes 
home  with  your  horses  that  he  is  not  drunk,  but  has  had  too  much  liquor,  and 
you  mark  him.  Of  course,  if  he  were  drunk,  you  would  discharge  him,  but 
in  his  case,  you  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  comes  so  near  the  wind  again,  you 
will  discharge  him. 

8588.  I  quite  understand  that  in  the  case  of  my  servant  I  can  discharge  him, 
but  in  your  case  the  magistrates  could  not  discharge  him  ? 

I  think  the  tendency  of  magistrates  having  that  control  would  be  to  produce 
a  more  orderly  state  of  things. 

8589.  I  want  to  know  how  you  propose  to  deal  with  what  you  consider  an 
evil,  so  as  to  prevent  it.  If  that  which  the  man  is  doing  is  not  wrong,  no  caution 
administered  to  him  can  be  of  any  effect  ? 

I  differ  from  you  there,  because  he  has  been  doing  that  which,  if  not  illegal  in 
itself,  would  be  so  nearly  illegal  that  he  would  be  caught  tripping  some  day,  and 
then  his  forfeiture  is  sure ;  he  has  been  warned  that  he  is  sailing  near  the  wind. 

8590.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  the  magistrates  would  have  any  more 
power  under  your  system  than  at  present ;  if  men  at  present  hawk  liquor 
illegally  they  would  be  liable  to  punishment  tor  doing  so  ? 

The  magistrates  would  have  a  moral  influence  over  them  which  would  be 
exceedingly  beneficial. 

8591.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  explain  to  the  Committee  how  a  caution 
not  to  do  an  act  which  is  legal  can  have  any  effect  upon  any  man  whatever? 

Logically,  your  position  is  perfectly  correct,  but  practically  it  is  incorrect. 

8592.  If  a  man  is  allowed  to  sell  small  quantities-  of  spirits  to  be  consumed 
"  off "  the  premises,  would  you  enact  any  lavr  to  prevent  him  delivering  the 
spirits  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  who  bought  thein  ? 

I  could  not  possibly  do  that,  because  that  would  amount  to  saying  that  every 
person  is  to  carry  his  parcel  home  from  the  shop. 

8593.  Therefore  does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it 
as  long  as  those  licenses  exist  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  does. 

8594.  When  you  spoke  of  the  large  waggons  which  were  sent  round,  I 
suppose  those  carts  or  waggons  were  not  entirely  loaded  with  liquor  ? 

In  those  waggons  I  speak  of,  they  may  dehver,  of  course,  some  other  goods,  but 
they  are  in  much  smaller  bulk. 

8595-  They  are  doing  a  very  large  trade  in  liquor,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes;  the  superintendent  of  police  in  Guisborough  tells  me  that  he  knows 
men  reputed  to  be  worth  5,000  /.  a  piece,  who  have  made  it  entirely  in  going 
about  selhng  Hquor,  who  were  not  five  years  ago  worth  sixpence. 

8,596.  So  that,  in  fact,  grocers'  licenses  have  met  a  great  want  upon  the  part 
of  the  people  ? 

A  great  illegitimate  want. 

8597;  Lord  Aberdare.']  One  of  the  evils  which  you  assume  would  arise  from 
grocers'  hcenses  is,  that  a  great  number  of  persons  form  drmking  habits  which 
they  would  not  form  if  only  pubhc-houses  were  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating  Hquor  ? 

That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

8598.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  not  opposed  to  the  issue  of  grocers'  hcenses, 
because,  as  I  understand,  you  would  not  deny  to  the  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  public -house  the  power  of  going  to  a  shop  ? 

That  is  the  great  distinction ;  you  are  dealing  with  a  trade  which  can  only  be 
(12.— II.)  H  4  dealt 
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fV.  Pease  Esq.,  dealt  Avith  in  two  ways,  either  as  a  regulated  monopoly,  or  else  upon  the  "  Rath- 
bone  principle,"  as  I  may  call  it,  of  semi-free  trade. 

nth  June  1877.       8599.  The  public-houses  and  beerhouses  are  what  you  call  regulated  mono- 

  polies,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

•  8600.  They  deal  with  liquor,  and  with  liquor  only  ? 

Yes  ;  except  that  the  feeling  of  the  magistrates  in  my  part  of  the  world  is  to 
make  every  public-house  a  thorough  refreshment  house  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

860 1 .  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this  ;  have  you  considered  what  the  effect 
upon  the  trade  in  general  would  be  if  you  were  very  largely  to  decrease  the 
number  of  grocers'  licenses  in  places  where  they  have  sprung  up ;  would  you 
not  be  granting  to  those  shopkeepers  to  whom  you  gave  the  license  a  monopoly, 
not  valuable  simply  because  they  had  the  power  of  selling  liquor,  but  because  it 
attracted  to  their  other  business  a  large  amount  of  custom  ? 

That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  saying  that  the  State  was  granting  a  large  mono- 
poly, and  that  the  State  ought  to  have  more  out  of  the  monopoly  than  it  does ; 
but  as  regards  the  keeper  of  a  shop  who  is  going  to  be  damaged,  I  say  that  he 
would  be  damaged  to  a  comparatively  less  extent  if  you  so  raised  the  price  of 
the  liquor  as  to  prevent  his  selling  his  Uquor  in  order  that  he  might  sell  his 
other  goods  more  cheaply. 

8602.  Are  you  aware  that  the  position  of  post-office  keeper  is  constantly 
applied  for,  not  on  account  of  the  profits  of  the  office  but  on  account  of  the 
profits  which  attach  to  the  other  business  attracted  to  the  shop  where  the  post- 
office  is  held.  Now  would  there  not  be  the  same  inducement  arising  to  the 
owners  of  these  monopolies  ? 

The  fact  is  as  you  state  it ;  but  then  we  have  an  enormous  evil  to  deal  with, 
and  if  this  sort  of  discrepancies  or  practical  unfairnesses  arise,  so  they  do  in 
almost  everything  you  touch ;  there  is  the  same  difficulty  connected  with  it. 

8603.  Have  you  found  that  what  might  be  called  the  beer  "off"  license  has 
been  much  abused  in  your  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  what  you  would 
call  shebeen  drinking  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has.  I  know  in  our  own  mining  villages  we  have 
turned  out  man  after  man  for  shebeening  with  beer. 

8604.  Do  they  in  those  places  give  facility  for  drink  at  hours  when  the 
public-houses  are  closed  ? 

No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  so  much  that  they  sell  when  the  public-houses  are 
closed  as  that  they  offer  general  facilities. 

8605.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  that  people  in  these  sort  of  places 
sell  liquor  on  Sundays,  and  at  later  hours  during  the  week,  than  the  licensed 
houses,  and  that  they  take  small  premises  at  a  low  rent,  and  break  the  law, 
and  then  disappear  whenever  a  summons  is  taken  out  against  them  r 

That  is  very  much  what  they  do  ;  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  our  mining 
population  that  take  them ;  they  buy  the  beer  on  credit,  and  sell  it  out  and 
make  what  they  can  of  it ;  it  is  sold  through  the  back  door,  or  through  the 
window,  or  any  other  underhand  way. 

8606.  In  the  case  of  shebeen  drinking,  no  license  of  any  kind  is  taken ;  a 
man  buys  a  cask  of  beer  and  sells  it  retail  to  his  neighbours  ? 

That  is  so,  and  no  license  whatever  is  paid  upon  it. 

8607.  What  reason  is  there  that  a  man  should  not  obtain  his  barrel  of  beer 
from  a  brewer ;  I  can  quite  understand  why  he  should  not  get  it  from  the 
pubhc-house  keeper,  who  is  not  anxious  to  raise  up  a  competitor  to  himself  ? 

He  can  get  it  from  the  brewer  if  the  brewer  will  sell  it  to  him ;  but  the 
brewer  does  not  generally  lay  himself  out  for  that  class  of  trade. 

8608.  The  brewer  would  not  refuse  a  customer,  would  he  ? 

He  would  not  sell  it  on  credit,  which  is  what  I  complain  of;  but  after  all,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  respectability  of  the  man  who  has  the  first  license 
in  his  hands  as  to  the  trade  he  conducts. 

8609.  Have 
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8609.  Have  you  also  considered  the  bearing  of  a  matter  which  must  have  J.  W.Pease,Esq., 
presented  itself  to  you,  as  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  all  persons  who  have 

been,  as  you  have  been,  a  reformer  in  these  matters,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  ^^^^  j^^^  13^^ 

creating  another  such  quahfied  monopoly  in  these  hcenses  ^   

I  said  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  what  I  was  proposing  was 
creating  a  monopoly,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  monopoly  out  of  which  the  State 
ought  to  receive  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  ;  but  you  have  no  alternative,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  but  to  go  on  upon  the  same  line  which  you  have  taken 
already  with  regard  to  the  license  on  the  "  on  "  houses,  and  that  is  by  making 
it  a  regulated  monopoly. 

8610.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  is  increasing,  not  taking  it  upon  the 
fluctuations,  which  have  been  very  extraordinary  in  a  few  recent  years,  but 
taking  it  as  a  habit,  among  the  working  classes.  I  ask  you  to  eliminate 
entirely  from  your  mind  the  police  returns  of  drunkenness  ? 

In  my  own  neighbourhood  we  have  had  comparatively  lately  some  very  pros- 
perous times,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  have  some  very  bad  times.  Wa2;es 
have  gone  down  enormously.  I  think  during  the  high  times  drunken  men  drank 
a  great  deal  more,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  number  of  drunken  men  was  very 
much  increased.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  colliery  districts  of  South 
Durham,  and,  I  think,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  independently  of  the 
question  of  wages,  the  number  of  steady  men  has  very  much  increased. 

86 11.  Have  you  observed  the  growth  of  a  better  public  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  disgracefulness  of  drunkenness  ? 

No  doubt  there  is  an  improvement ;  and  besides  that,  education  has  done  a 
good  deal  in  promoting  such  a  feeling. 

861 2.  You  think  that  as  time  goes  on  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  the  uneducated  classes  ? 

Yes  ;  but  taking  that  to  the  fullest  extent,  you  cannot  hide  from  yourself  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  drinking  which  characterises  the  existing 
generation. 

8613.  But  has  not  drinking  strikingly  disappeared  from  among  the 
artisan  classes,  and  is  there  not  among  the  artisan  classes  a  much  better  state  of 
feeling  than  there  was  formerly  with  respect  to  the  disgracefulness  of 
drinking  ? 

I  think  there  is,  but  I  would  take  our  own  colliery  district  as  an  example. 
As  your  Lordship  is  aware,  having  been  through  this  district,  my  father  did  a 
great  deal  as  far  back  as  1841,  1844,  and  1845  in  erecting  schools  and  in  trying 
to  bring  about  a  bettar  state  of  things.  I  feel  satisfied  that  that  has  borne 
great  fruit.  In  the  town  of  Crook,  which  is  a  place  of  about  12,000  popula- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  collieries  in  which  I  am  interested,  in  which  there  were 
always  four  or  five  extra  policemen  turned  in  on  the  pay  Saturday  ;  there  are 
no  extra  policemen  sent  in  now,  and  the  superintendent  told  me  it  was  very 
rarely  that  he  had  more  than  one  man  in  the  lock-up  on  the  pay  Saturday 
nights.  But  I  am  told  that  while  on  all  hands  the  drinking  among  men  has 
not  increased,  the  drinking  among  women  has  increased. 

8614.  Now,  with  respect  to  these  new  licensing  boards,  your  desire  to  alter 
them  is  not  so  much  due  to  any  distrust  of  that  which  might  arise  from  the 
licensing  system  under  the  Act  of  1872,  but  because  you  want  a  symmetrical 
body  to  whom  you  desire  to  entrust  important  duties,  and  therefore  want  to 
raise  their  character  ? 

No,  not  that,  so  much  as  that  I  think  the  principle  of  allowing  popular  con- 
trol over  the  number  of  licenses  to  be  granted  is  a  very  sound  one,  and  that 
whilst  the  magistrates  are  a  fair  body  in  that  respect,  yet  that  good  local  self- 
government  would  produce  a  better  effect. 

8615.  You  mean  popular  control  through  the  representatives  on  the  board? 
Yes ;  and  not  through  the  ratepayers  themselves,  as  under  the  Permissive 

Bill. 

8616.  When  you  spoke  of  the  small  electoral  influence  of  publicans,  were  not 
you  speaking  from  your  experience  of  the  North  of  England,  in  which  notori- 
ously the  influence  of  what  may  be  called  the  drinking  interest  is  much  smaller 

(12-11.)  I  than 
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than  in  the  centre  and  the  South  of  England,  and  that  in  the  south  and  centre 
of  England  there  might  be  a  danger  which  you  do  not  apprehend  in  your  own 
district  ? 

When  I  replied  to  the  question  I  limited  myself  to  the  district  1  know,  be- 
cause political  opinion  is  much  more  active  north  of  the  Humber  than  it  is 
south  of  the  Humber.  I  know  the  publican  joins  in  the  elections  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  he  does  not  sway  so  many  people,  because  they  are  influenced  by 
higher  political  motives. 

86 i  7.  Therefore  the  danger  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  though  it 
might  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  the  south  might  not  exist  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  the  north,  because  political  intelligence  is  generally  higher  there  r 

That  is  my  opinion.  That  we  have  a  higher  intelligence  which  influences 
the  men  in  voting  rather  than  the  publicans'  influence. 

8618.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  would  prefer  an  express  limitation  of  the 
hours  rather  than  to  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  parochial  reform  ^ 

1  would  prefer  a  given  defined  line. 

8619.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  hours  in  the  Act  of  18/2,  or  would  you 
carry  your  limit  still  further  ? 

I  would  carry  the  limit  still  further. 

8620.  Within  what  hours  would  you  give  the  power  to  the  local  authority  to 
fix  the  closing  of  public-houses  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Cross's  Act  made  all  public-houses  both  in  towns  and  in  country  popu- 
lous districts  practically  close  at  1 1  o'clock,  but  that  practically  made  those 
houses  which  in  many  parts  were  previously  closed  at  10  go  up  to  11  o'clock, 
and  I  think  that  in  many  instances  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  would  be  a  very 
great  boon  both  to  the  publicans  and  to  the  people,  and  10  o'clock  on  other 
days,  instead  of  11. 

8621.  Have  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1872  been  largely  used  in  the 
county  of  Durham  ? 

No. 

8622.  The  justices  took  the  hours  of  the  Act  ? 
Yes. 

8623.  And  in  so  doing  do  not  you  think  the  justices  were  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  ? 

I  believe  so ;  but  I  believe  if  the  people  were  polled  they  would  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  closing  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  on  all 
days  of  the  week.  I  cannot  give  your  Lordships  an  idea  of  the  strong  feeling 
which  exists  upon  the  question  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  whole  population 
through  drink.  Every  place  I  went  through  at  the  last  election  it  was  almost 
the  one  cry.  The  number  of  Permi^^sive  Bill  men  in  my  own  division  of  the 
county  is  enormous. 

8624.  Chair ntan.~\  I  wish  to  ask  jou  one  question  with  regard  to  the  amount 
,    of  illicit  drinking.    As  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 

that  that  prevails  to  a  very  gre  at  extent  except  in  the  case  of  one  borough,  with 
regard  to  which  a  \\  itness  stated  that  a  considerable  amount  of  illicit  drinking 
was  carried  on  there  ;  have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  illicit  drinking  in  your  district  ? 

There  is  a  certain  amount,  especially  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  North 
Riding ;  in  fact,  1  may  say  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  illicit  drink- 
ing in  the  mining  districts  of  the  North  Riding. 

8625.  Is  that  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  ? 

No,  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  anxiety  of  the  low  class  of  drink-sellers  to 
get  rid  of  the  article  they  sell, 

8626.  Do  you  think  that  illicit  drinking  has  increased  of  late  years,  or  was 
there  always  a  certain  amount  of  it  before  the  Act  of  1872  ? 

In  our  case  it  increased,  because  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase  of  that 
which  was,  to  begin  with,  a  very  rough  population.  In  all  these  new  districts 
you  do  not  get  the  very  best  of  the  population  of  other  districts  in  the  first 

instance, 


J.  W.  Pease,  Esq., 

M.P. 

Utb  June  1877. 
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instance,  but  they  settle  down  there,  and  new  generations  spring  up  with  whom  J-  i'^-  ^^«^''.  l^^q., 
something  may  be  done.  — 

8627.  Lord  Conesloe:\  In  what  way  is  this  ilUcit  drinking  carried  on;  how    nth  June  1877. 
do  the  drink-sellers  evade  the  law  r 

By  selling,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  lowest  class  of  working  man,  who 
retails  it  to  his  iellows. 

8628.  Does  he  hire  a  room  for  the  purpose  ? 

No,  he  does  it  in  his  cottage.  I  read  a  letter  from  Mt.  Superintendent 
Sagge'rson,  of  the  Middlesborough  police,  who  described  the  state  of  the  room  he 
saw  it  done  in ;  it  was  a  place  without  any  furniture,  and  the  man  who  sold  the 
beer  was  entirely  in  rags ;  getting  this  beer  upon  credit,  and  selling  it  as  he 
could. 

8629.  Earl  of  Kimberlej/.']  You  may  recollect  that  you  gave  some  evidence 
with  regard  to  what  is  known  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act,  for  estabHshing  refresh- 
ment houses  where  wine  is  sold,  and  you  stated  that  that  led  to  increased 
spirit  drinking,  because  the  holder  of  a  wine  Ucense  could  easily  get  a  spirit 
Ucense  ;  are  you  aware  that  the  holder  of  a  wine  hcense  under  that  Act  may 
not  sell  spirits  upon  the  same  premises,  though  he  may  have  a  hcense  to  sell 
upon  other  premises  ? 

I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  those  who  are  called  spirit- 
grocers. 

8630.  A  s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  special  restriction  that  the  holder  of  that 
hcense,  though  he  may  have  a  spirit  hcense,  must  not  hold  it  in  the  same  place 
as  his  wine  license  ? 

I  am  glad  to  be  informed  upon  that  point. 


The  Witness  withdraws. 


Mr.  ALFRED  EPHRAIM  ECCLES,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

8631.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  an  employer  of  labour  ?  j^^.  ^  Ecck$. 
I  am.   

8632.  And  have  taken  a  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of  temperance 
fur  some  time  ? 

I  have  for  the  last  20  years. 

8633.  You  have  had  a  cotton-mill  in  Pendleton,  in  the  borough  of  Sal- 
ford  ? 

I  have. 

8634.  In  a  district  where  liquor  was  sold  ? 
Yes. 

8635.  And  at  Chorley,  where  I  believe  you  have  also  a  cotton-mill,  there  is 
no  liquor  sold  ? 

That  is  so ;  that  is  in  the  village  of  White  Coppice,  near  Chorley. 

8636.  That  means,  1  suppose,  that  thqre  is  no  public-house  in  the  village  ? 
That  is  so;  and  we  have  no  paupers  either  in  the  village  or  in  the  township 

of  Anglezark,  in  which  it  is  situated. 

8637.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  the  difference  as  affecting  your  own 
workpeople,  in  the  former  case  and  the  latter  ? 

The  village  of  White  Coppice  is  in  the  township  of  Heapey  and  Anglezark, 
and  the  united  population  is  .500.  The  village  is  quite  away  from  the  liquor  shops, 
which  are  in  the  two  townships ;  there  is  only  one  in  the  township  in  which  the 
mill  is  situated,  which  is  so  far  away  that  I  thought  it  was  in  the  township  of 
Rivington,  for  it  really  operates  upon  that  township  as  it  is  so  remote  from  us, 
though  it  is  actually  in  the  township  of  Anglezark. 

8638.  What  distance  is  your  mill  from  a  public-house  ? 
About  one  mile. 


(12-n.) 


8639.  May 
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Mr.  A.  E.  EccUs.       8639.  May  I  ask  how  many  hands  you  employ  at  White  Coppice  ? 

11th  June  18  generally  employed  about  100;  there  are  not  so  many  just  now,  as 

* "    une  there  is  not  so  much  machinery  going  as  there  used  to  be. 

8640.  In  prosperous  times  was  there  no  drunkenness,  comparatively  speaking, 
amongst  your  hands  ? 

•  We  have  had  this  village  for  1 5  years  without  a  liquor  shop,  and  for  the 

previous  1/  years  with  liquor  shops,  and  we  found  a  very  great  ditference 
between  having  liquor  shops  and  not  having  them. 

8641 .  In  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  hardly  any  drunkenness  in  the 
village  ? 

Very  little  drunkenness. 

8642.  And  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  mill  in  Pendleton,  in  the  borough  of 
S  alford,  where  liquor  is  sold,  what  is  the  state  of  the  case ;  have  you  much 
drunkenness  among  your  workmen  there? 

We  had  a  great  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Pendleton ;  we  employed  about 
200  workmen  there.  We  had  a  beershop  in  front  of  the  mill,  and  several  in 
the  same  street;  the  public-houses  were  within  a  very  short  distance,  and  we  were 
very  much  troubled  with  drunkenness.  I  have  seen  40  or  50  looms  stopped  on 
a  Monday  morning  through  the  workmen  being  off  drinking. 

8643.  Do  you  employ  women  in  your  mill  ? 
I  do. 

8644.  Is  there  any  drunkenness  among  your  women  ? 

We  have  no  drunken  women  in  the  village  where  I  live.  We  had  plenty  of 
drunken  women  in  Pendleton  where  liquor  shops  abounded.  We  have  had 
very  great  improvement  in  morality  in  our  village  since  we  abolished  the  beer- 
shops. 

8645 .  You  reside  at  White  Coppice,  do  you  not  ? 

I  reside  there ;  I  have  lived  there  more  or  less  for  4 1  years. 

8646.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  with  reference  to  the  state  of  drinking 
in  your  district ;  do  you  think  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

I  think  that  drinking  where  the  liquor  shops  abound  is  increasing. 

8647.  Do  you  think  drunkenness  is  increasing  among  the  people,  or  that  the 
same  number  of  people  get  more  drunk  ? 

I  think  that  there  are  more  drunkards  than  there  were. 

8648.  Do  you  think  that  drunkards  get  more  drunk,  or  that  previously  sober 
people  take  to  drinking  ? 

I  think  there  are  more  drunkards  than  there  were.  We  have  had  a  railway  in 
our  neighbourhood  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  there  have  been  six 
people  killed  upon  it,  and  five  out  of  the  six  were  drunk  when  they  were  killed. 

8649.  What  class  is  there  the  most  drinking  amongst ;  the  labouring 
class  f 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

8650.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  drinking  among  the  artisan  class  as 
well  ? 

The  artisan  class,  I  think,  drink  very  freely  ;  they  earn  more  money  than 
other  workpeople  and  spend  it  very  largely  in  beer  and  tobacco. 

8651.  Do  you  find  that  principally  among  those  who  work  by  piece  work,  or 
by  day  wages  ? 

I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

8652.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  altered  in  the  way  of  further 
restriction  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  public-houses  closed  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  recommended  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. 

8653.  Would 
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86.53.  Would  you  give  facilities  for  selling  for  consumption  off  the  premises  ^-  T^- J^^'^l^s. 
on  the  Sunday  r  ^^^^^  j^^^ 

I  would  give  no  facilities,  except  to  bond  fide  travellers.  ^  " 

8654.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  a  bond  fide  traveller  in  your  district,  is  it  not? 
There  are  great  complaints  in  country  districts  generally,  about  people  coming 

out  of  a  town  about  three  miles,  and  claiming  liquor,  because  they  call  them- 
selves travellers.  I  have  had  great  complaints  from  clergymen  and  others, 
with  reference  to  their  parishes  and  districts  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
drinking  and  rough  work  on  a  Sunday. 

8655.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  if  they 
could  get  their  beer  in  a  bottle,  and  take  it  away  from  the  public-house  during 
the  hours  in  which  the  public-houses  are  now  open  on  Sundays  ? 

I  think  if  people  really  want  it  on  a  Sunday,  they  might  take  what  they 
require  upon  the  Saturday,  but  I  think  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  not  • 
having  it  for  one  day  in  the  week. 

8656.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  open  public-houses  for  bond 
jide  travellers  on  Sundays,  or  that  the  demand  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  their 
closing  altogether  ? 

I  should  prefer  to  close  altogether.  I  think  that  a  licensed  victualler  might 
be  allowed  to  give  victuals  on  the  Sunday  to  persons  who  were  really  travelling 
without  giving  intoxicating  hquor ;  then  they  would  not  be  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  selling  drink  to  other  than  bond  fide  travellers. 

8657.  It  would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  carry  that  out  ? 
Possibly. 

8658.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  to 
the  Committee  ? 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  our  village.  The  first 
nine  years  I  lived  in  the  village  we  had  no  liquor  shops,  and  then  for  1 7  years  we 
had  liquor  shops,  and  for  the  last  15  years  we  have  been  entirely  without. 
Being  young  I  recollect  very  little  about  the  first  period,  but  during  the  1  /  years 
we  had  beershops  in  the  village,  immorality  was  very  common  ;  I  should  say  we 
had  illegitimate  children  in  every  other  house,  but  during  the  last  15  years  we 
have  had  only  two  cases  of  illegitimacy,  and  we  have  had  only  one  illegitimate 
child  born  in  the  village  and  very  little  drunkenness ;  that  is  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  time  when  we  had  two  beershops.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
people  who  have  sold  hquor  in  our  district  have  been  particularly  liable  to  being 
burnt  to  death,  and  to  accidents  upon  the  railway,  and  to  having  their  children 
drowned,  &c.  We  had  one  beerseller  who  had  his  little  child  drowned  within 
12  months  of  his  brother,  who  also  kept  a  beershop,  having  his  child  burnt  to 
death ;  another  brother  was  run  over  on  the  railway  while  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  killed  on  the  spot,  and  another  beershop  keeper  in  our  district  had  his 
little  child  drowned.  The  other  beershop  keepers  committed  suicide  after 
being  unsuccessful  in  two  previous  attempts  at  self-destruction. 

8659.  Lord  Aberdare.~\  How  do  you  connect  the  two  things  ? 

I  believe  the  sale  of  liquor  demoralises  people  so  that  they  do  not  take  proper 
care  of  their  children  or  themselves. 

8660.  This  man  would  have  been  at  work,  would  he  not  ? 

No,  he  was  too  idle  to  work  ;  he  was  generally  lounging  about. 

8661.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  accident  to  his  child  was  a  judgment 
upon  him  for  his  sale  of  drink  ? 

No,  I  think  it  was  generally  the  result  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  traffic. 

8662.  Chairman.']  Do  you  pay  your  wages  upon  the  Saturday  ? 
Yes. 

8663.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  other  day  would  be  preferable  for 
paying  the  wages  ? 

It  has ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  our  village  the  people  spend  their  money  wisely. 
At  Pendleton,  where  we  had  Hquor-shops,  we  paid  upon  the  Friday ;  but  it 
caused  so  many  not  to  come  to  their  work  at  all  on  the  Saturday,  that  we  had 
again  to  resort  to  paying  them  after  they  had  finished  their  work  on  the  Saturday 
in  self-defence. 

(12—11.)  ■     I  3  8664.  Would 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Eccles.      8()64.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  close  the  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour  on 
  Saturday  r 

nth  June  1877.       J  think  the  earlier  the  better  when  the  men  have  all  their  money  in  their 
pockets. 

8665.  In  your  case  there  is  not  much  drinking;  but  previously  when  you  had 
•             experience  of  public-houses  close  by  youi-  mill,  you  would  have  thought  it 

desirable  to  close  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour  on  Saturday  r 
It  is  very  desirable  to  close  public-houses  earlier  on  Saturday. 

8666.  Now,  at  what  hour  do  you  think  they  could  close  on  Saturday  in  the 
evening  ? 

I  think  9  or  10  o'clock  would  be  late  enough  ;  if  they  drink  long  on  Saturday 
night  they  never  go  to  a  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday. 

8667.  Viscount  Gordon.^  Do  you  know  of  any  special  characteristic  of  these 
beerhouses  which  caused  them  to  have  any  special  effect  as  distinct  from  the 
other  public-houses  ? 

I  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  public-houses  and  beerhouses. 

8668.  You  think  it  was  the  getting  rid  of  the  two  beerhouses  which  caused 
the  improvement  you  mentioned,  not  that  it  was  owing  to  any  distinction 
between  the  beerhouse  and  the  public-houses  ? 

Yes,  it  was  through  getting  rid  of  the  beershops. 

8669.  And  you  have  no  beershops  in  the  village  now  ? 
No,  we  have  not  any. 

8670.  How  were  you  enabled  to  put  them  down  so  extensively  ? 

The  village  has  been  under  the  control  of  our  family  for  40  years ;  one  of  those 
beerhouses  fell  into  our  hands,  and  we  pulled  it  down ;  the  last  beerseller  had 
delirium  tremens,  and  what  with  the  doctor's  influence,  and  what  influence  we 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  him  we  induced  him  to  give  up  the  sale  ;  in  fact  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

8671.  Were  those  licenses  got  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  magistrates  ? 
I  cannot  say. 

8672.  Earl  of  Kimherley.~\  You  had  the  property  in  your  own  hands  ? 
Yes,  we  farmed  the  land  ourselves,  and  let  the  cottages  to  workpeople. 

8673.  Viscount  Gordon.'\  Was  it  your  direct  influence  as  the  landlord  which 
enabled  you  to  remove  the  houses  r 

Yes. 

8674.  What  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  in  which  you  removed 
the  power  to  sell  drink  ? 

One  house,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  lease  fell  to  us  on  the  life  falling  out,  and 
when  that  house  fell  into  our  hands  we  stopped  the  license.  The  last  beerseller 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  for  the  second  time ;  he  had  delirium  tremens  very 
badly,  and  we  induced  him  to  give  the  premises  up. 

8675.  Are  there  any  regulations  with  regard  to  Sunday  closing  in  the  town 
ship  where  the  liquor  is  sold  ? 

I  suppose  they  sell  according  to  the  present  Act  of  Parliament. 

8676.  In  the  tillage  you  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  shebeening  ? 
None  whatever. 

8677.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  custom  for  people,  if  they  want  drink, 
to  go  any  distance  for  it  ? 

My  own  people  who  do  take  drink  never  go,  except  upon  the  Saturday  or 
Sunday  night ;  and  last  Witsuntide,  after  the  holidays,  we  had  not  a  single 
person  off  work  at  the  mill. 

8678.  What  is  the  population  of  the  village  1 

It  has  been  generally  about  150 ;  the  population  of  the  two  townships  is  500 ; 
the  village  is  the  centre  of  the  population  of  the  two  townships.   At  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  township,  in  which  the  mill  is  situated,  we  have  a  beer- 
shop 
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shop,  but  we  never,  any  of  us,  go  to  it,  it  is  so  inaccessible  ;  we  have  recently  ^r.  A.  K  Eceles. 
had  a  liquor  shop  opened  about  a  mile  from  us,  near  Heapey  railway  station  ;    ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^^ 

we  petitioned  against  it,  but  the  magistrates  the  second  or  third  time  the   

parties  apphed  for  the  license  granted  it. 

8679.  Earl  of  Belmore.']  What  do  the  people  drink  at  their  dinner  usually 
since  they  have  had  no  means  of  buying  hquor  ? 

The  factory  people  are  great  people  for  tea  ;  but  those  who  do  not  drink  tea 
drink  either  water  or  milk. 

8680.  Earl  of  Kimhej^ley.']  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  your  people  walk  this 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  ? 

Not  during  the  week. 

8681.  Whenever  they  had  time  on  Saturdays  they  might  do  so  ? 
Yes,  sometimes  ;  but  many  of  them  are  busy  gardening,  &c. 

868  -'.  Practically,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  is  no  distance  at  all  ? 
The  people  seem  to  think  that  they  are  going  a  journey  when  they  go  to  the 
railway  station. 

86 83.  Do  they  take  beer  from  these  houses  ? 

I  have  never  seen  a  bottle  of  beer  fetched,  except  to  the  stone  quarry,  where 
the  men  employed  reside  mostly  at  a  distance. 

8684.  The  majority  of   the   people  at  the  village  then  would  be  total 
abstainers  ? 

Most  of  the  young  people  are  total  abstainers. 
868.5.  Have  they  taken  the  pledge  ? 

Many  of  them.    There  are  more  young  people  who  are  total  abstainers  than 
grown-up  people. 

8686.  You  said  that  you  did  not  see  any  greater  disadvantage  in  public- 
houses  than  in  beerhouses ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  drinking  of  spirits  is  not 
productive  of  more  evil  than  the  drinking  of  beer  ? 

I  think  it  is  stronger  in  its  effects ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  drinkers  make  up  in 
quantity  what  the  beer  wants  in  quality. 

8687.  Lord  Pmrhyn.~\  How  long  has  the  railway  been  established  ? 
About  six  years. 

8688.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
killed  by  being  run  over  ? 

There  have  been  six  in  about  six  years. 

S689.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  a  railway,  being  a  new  thing,  the  people 
were  not  accustomed  to  it  ? 

The  last  case  I  saw  myself,  and  it  was  that  of  a  railway  porter,  who  must  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  accustomed  to  it.  He  was  so  drunk  that  he  ran  at  the 
train  as  it  came  into  the  station,  and  I  saw  him  laid  down  in  a  dying  state 
on  the  railway,  and  I  remonstrated  with  a  person  who  was  administering  more 
drink  to  him. 

8690.  How  far  was  that  from  the  village  ? 

That  was  at  the  Chorley  end  of  the  line ;  he  had  been  drinking  at  a  public- 
house  near  the  station. 

8691.  You  say  that  five  out  of  the  six  that  were  killed  were  drunk? 
Yes. 

8692.  And  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village  r 

No,  they  were  killed  at  various  parts  of  the  railway,  which  is  nine  miles  long, 
and  which  runs  from  Chorley  to  Blackburn. 

8693.  You  say  that  you  think  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
morality  of  the  people  in  your  village  i 

I  make  a  distinction  between  the  village  and  the  railway  which  runs  near 
or  through  many  villages  ;  there  is  a  public-house  near  every  station  on  the  line. 

8694.  But  you  stated  that  the  morality  of  the  village  was  immensely  im- 
proved since  you  did  away  with  the  public-houses  ? 

Yes,  I  did. 

(12-11.)  1 4  8695.  What 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Eccles.       8695.  What  meaning  do  you  apply  to  the  word  "  morahty  "  ? 

^  I  heheve  the  people  are  more  truthful.    I  beheve  their  conduct  is  better  in 

uti  line  1877.    gygj.y  sense,  especially  in  respect  of  the  use  of  bad  language  and  immoral  con- 
duct  of  various  sorts.    I  think  we  have  a  better  class  of  people  altogether. 

8696.  You  spoke  of  the  absence  of  illegitimate  children ;  did  you  ever  try  the 
experiment  of  testing  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  eldest  child  of  any  parents  in 

•  regard  to  the  date  of  their  marriage  in  the  register  ? 

For  several  years  we  have  not  had  in  our  village  any  case  of  a  child  born  after 
marriage  that  there  would  be  any  suspicion  about. 

8697.  But  you  have  not  tested  that  by  the  register  ? 

No ;  but  in  a  country  place  where  everything  is  talked  about,  if  such  a  thing 
occurred  it  would  be  mentioned ;  most  of  our  people  marry  young,  and  we 
encourage  them  to  marry  young. 

8698.  Lord  Aberdare.^  Do  you  live  within  the  borough  of  Salford  r 
I  had  a  house  as  well  as  a  mill  in  the  borough  of  Salford. 

8699.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

I  gave  that  mill  up  in  18/3.  I,  to  a  certain  extent,  retired  from  business  at 
that  time. 

8700.  Do  you  believe  that  the  laws  with  regard  to  licensed  houses  were  pro- 
perly administered  at  that  time  by  the  local  authorities  r 

I  think  the  police  are  very  much  demoralised  by  the  influence  of  the  traffic ; 
I  believe  the  publicans  treat  them  to  a  great  extent. 

8701.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  was  more  the  case  in  Salford 
than  in  other  places  ? 

It  might  be  more  the  case  at  Salford  than  at  other  places,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is. 

8702.  I  daresay  you  have  seen  charges  brought  against  the  local  government 
of  Salford  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  police  in  this  respect  ? 

1  think  I  have. 

8703.  Have  you  stated  all  the  changes  you  would  desire  to  see  effected  in  the 
present  law  ? 

I  very  much  approve  of  another  recommendation  of  Convocation. 

8704.  That  is  to  say,  putting  an  end  to  drinking  on  Sundays  } 

Placing  the  whole  licensing  system  under  one  authority,  whether  for  grocers, 
beersellers,  publicans,  or  any  sellers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

8705.  What  should  that  authority  be,  in  your  opinion? 

I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  a  board  elected  specially  for  the  purpose. 
I  find  that  magistrates  are  very  often  owners  of  public-houses,  and  that  they 
sometimes  get  their  houses,  when  they  build  them,  licensed  in  preference  to 
others. 

8706.  You  think  no  person  should  be  elected  to  a  local  board  who  was  inte- 
rested, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  beer  trade  ? 

I  think  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  that  board  that  no  one  should  be 
elected  to  it  who  had  an  interest  in  any  shape  in  the  liquor  traffic.  I  may  say 
that  at  the  last  licensing  sessions  in  Chorley  the  only  person  who  got  a  license 
was  a  magistrate.  The  license  was  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
public  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  magistrate  who  was  getting  a  license. 

8707.  In  this  particular  instance  did  the  magistrates  appeal  against  the 
grant  ? 

No ;  we  felt  that  we  had  no  chance  on  appeal. 

8708.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  decision  of  such  matters  the  magistrates  ever 
decide  in  favour  of  another  magistrate  on  that  account  ? 

That  was  the  feeling  in  the  district. 

8709.  But  surely  if  that  be  the  feeling  of  ignorant  people,  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  feeling  of  intelligent  people  r 

I  should 
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I  should  not  wish  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  but  that  was  what  we  thought, 
and  we  acted  according  to  what  we  thought. 

8710.  Are  you  in  the  county  or  within  the  hmits  of  the  borough  ? 
I  hve  in  the  Hundred  of  Salford. 

871 1 .  Is  that  within  the  borough  of  Salford  ? 
No,  it  is  not. 

8712.  Then  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  } 
Yes. 

8713.  What  division  of  the  county  is  that  ? 

I  may  say  that  the  White  Coppice  estate  is  half  in  North-east  Lancashire  and 
half  in  South-east  Lancashire. 

8714.  With  regard  to  the  quarter  sessions  are  you  aware  that  a  licensing 
committee  exists,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  listen  to  these  matters  ? 

I  believe  that  is  so. 

8715.  And  do  you  think  they  are  so  selected  that  they  would  listen  to  the 
request  of  a  brother  magistrate  who  was  interested  in  the  success  of  a  certain 
application  ? 

I  should  not  wish  to  say  that. 

8716.  Have  you  any  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  justice  and  integrity  with 
which  the  licensing  committee  have  administered  the  duties  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  Act  of  18/2  ;  by  the  licensing  committee,  I  mean  the  county  licensing 
committee,  which  is  a  court  of  appeal  against  the  granting  of  licenses  by  local 
justices  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  great  experience  of  it. 

8717.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  at  all  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  We  have  never  followed  up  a  case  in  our  imme- 
diate locality.  I  have  heard  of  others  being  followed  up  in  which  the  tempe- 
rance party  lost,  while  they  had  nothing  to  gain  pecuniarily  if  they  won. 

871  8.  What  other  suggestion  have  you  to  make  besides  those  with  which  you 
have  favoured  the  Committee  ? 

I  am  in  favour  of  another  clause  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  namely.  No.  11,  which  says  that  "your  Com- 
mittee, in  conclusion,  are  of  opinion  that  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  object  of 
licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare,  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or 
renewal  of  licenses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply 
interested  and  affected,  namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  are  entitled 
to  protection  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system.  Such  a 
power  would,  in  effect,  secure  to  the  districts  willing  to  exercise  it  the 
advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  parishes  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  where,  according  to  reports  furnished  to  your  Committee,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  landowner,  no  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  licensed." 

8719.  With  regard  to  that,  are  you  not  aware  that  not  only  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee,  but  the  experience  of  the  whole  country,  goes  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  licenses  since  the  Act  of  1 8/2  ;  so  that 
that  recommendation,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  otherwise,  is  not  one 
that  can  exercise  any  important  influence  upon  the  question  which  we  are  now 
considering  ? 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  liquor  shops,  I  find  that  an  immense  number 
of  liquor  shops  have  been  recently  enlarged,  and  that  some  publicans  buy  the 
houses  next  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  premises,  which  is  a 
virtual  increase  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

8720.  That  is  an  entirely  separate  question,  is  it  not,  from  the  questioii  of 
granting  licenses  ? 

But  when  you  say  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase  of  actual  licenses  taken 
out,  I  am  desirous  of  showing  that  the  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  as  great  as  if  there  had  been  an  actual  increase  of  licenses. 

8721.  But  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  principle  of  gi'anting 
(12  ~n.)  K  licenses; 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Eccks.  licenses ;  it  may  be  an  important  question  by  itself  whether  premises  should  be 

  enlarged  without  the  consent  of  the  licensing  authority,  but  it  has  nothing  to 

iiih  June  1877.  ^j^j^  ^i^g  matter  immediately  before  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
have  something  that  would  operate  upon  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people 
more  effectually  than  your  last  suggestion  ? 

I  do  not  see  anything  which  can  affect  the  habits  of  the  people  except  closing 
•  the  public-houses  as  much  as  we  can  under  the  present  hcensing  system,  and 

giving  the  people  power,  where  they  are  willing  to  have  them  closed,  to  close 
them  altogether. 

8722.  You  mean  closing  existing  public-houses? 
Yes. 

8723.  You  would  give  the  people  the  power  to  caU  upon  the  justices  to  close 
existing  public-houses  ? 

I  would  either  give  the  people  power  to  call  upon  the  justices  to  close  existing 
public-houses,  or  I  would  have  a  licensing  board  which  could  either  grant  or 
refuse  any  licenses. 

8724.  Either  existing  licenses  or  new  ones  r 
Yes,  either  one  or  the  other. 

872.5.  Would  you  give  any  compensation  to  those  whose  property  was 
taken  ? 

I  would  not  ;  they  can  retire  from  their  business  whenever  they  choose ; 
they  only  take  their  license  out  for  a  year,  and  they  understand  that  when  they 
take  it  out.  Public-houses  will  always  be  required,  whether  they  sell  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  or  not,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

8726.  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  given  up  one  business  who  is  competent 
to  carry  on  another  ? 

That  is  so  ;  but  I  submit  that  a  licensed  victualler  could  still  carry  on  the 
victualling  department,  even  if  intoxicating  drinks  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold 
by  him. 

8727.  Publicans  may  be  compelled  to  retire  from  a  business  in  which  they 
have  invested  considerable  capital  ? 

That  is  so. 

8728.  But  that  would  not  influence  your  opinion  ? 

No,  it  would  not.  I  think  the  good  of  the  public  is  far  above  any  monetary 
consideration. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
the  19th  of  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Bie  Martis,  19'  Jmii,  1877. 


PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  On6LOW. 
Earl  of  MORLEY. 


Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 

Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 

Lord  COTTESLOE. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Canon  ELLISON,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


8729.  Chairman^  You  have  been  long  connected  with  the  temperance  move-  Rg^^ 
ment,  I  believe,  and  have  held  various  preferments  in  the  Church  i  Canon  EUhon. 

I  was  from  1840  to  1843  Incumbent  of  All  Souls,  Brighton,  with  a  population  '  

of  6,000  ;  from  1845  to  1855  I  was  Vicar  of  Edensor,  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  popu-  ^Qth  .June  1877. 
lation  of  600,  and  from  1855  to  T875  I  was  Vicar  of  Windsor,  with  a  population 
of  7,000  ;  and  from  1875  to  1877  I  have  been  Rector  of  Haseley,  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  a  population  of  700.  I  have  had  charge  of  two  large  parishes,  and 
two  averaged-sized  country  parishes.  Then  during  that  time  from  1862  to  1877 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  From 
1864  to  1867  I  was  chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  of  Temperance  Reformers 
for  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act  of  1830.  From  1867  to  1872  I  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  for  promoting  amendments  in  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and  now,  in  1877,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Delegates  from  the  leading  temperance  societies  for  procuring  evidence  for 
this  Committee. 

8730.  I  believe  you  rather  wish  to  show  that,  in  your  opinion,  founded  upon 
evidence  which  you  can  produce,  intemperance  is  on  the  whole  increasing  ? 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  have  a  clear  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  intem- 
perance ;  if  we  mean  by  it  that  kind  of  drunkenness  which  shows  itself  in  the 
inability  to  regulate  either  reason  or  speech  or  the  use  of  the  limbs,  I  suppose 
that  the  only  means  that  we  have  of  measuring  either  the  extent  or  increase  of 
it  is  by  the  convictions,  which,  as  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  before 
this  Committee,  are  very  imperfect  means  of  measurement ;  but  if  by  intem- 
perance is  meant  excessive  drinking,  that  kind  of  excess  which  affects  the  bodily 
condition,  and  then  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  and  eventually  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  full  of  danger  to  the  progress 
and  even  the  very  safety  of  the  country,  then  I  think  that  that  intemperance  does 
prevail  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  is  on  the  increase  amongst  all  classes,  and 
especially  amongst  females,  and  it  is  the  evidence  upon  that  point  which  T.  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee. 

8731.  You  include  in  your  category  the  quiet  drunkards,  the  number  of  whom 
is  shown  in  no  police  repoi  ts  ? 

Who  appear  in  no  police  reports,  and  who,  I  may  say,  chiefly  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  clergy  and  medical  men. 

8732.  Of  course  in  that  case  you  have  no  figures  to  go  by,  but  you  only  go 
by  general  opinion  ? 

(12-11.)  K2  I  have 
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Rev.  1  have  some  very  direct  and  also  indirect  evidence  upon  it,  which  I  trust  I 

Canon  Ellison.  allowed  to  present  to  the  Committee.    First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the 

19th  June  1877.    direct  evidences,  I  believe  Mr.  Pease  put  in  the  memorial  from  the  benches  of 

  magistrates  to  the  Home  Secretary  presented  a  year  or  two  ago.    I  should  only 

like  to  make  one  comment  upon  that,  lliat  nearly  the  whole  of  them  speak  not 
only  of  the  extent,  but  of  the  alarming  increase  of  intemperance. 

8733.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  memorial  ? 
•  It  is  the  31st  March  1876,  and  is  sent  up  from  43  benches  of  magistrates, 

requesting  a  change  in  the  licensing  laws;  to  that  I  shall  h;ive  occasion  again  to 
refer  directly.  Then  I  take  the  Convocation  Reports.  I  am  very  anxious  that 
your  Lordships  should  not  overlook  those.  The  Returns  in  those  two  Reports 
made  to  Committees  on  Intemperance  of  the  two  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York  were  obtained  with  infinite  trouble.  What  is  said  here  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  York  Report  will  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  wh  it  the 
authority  was  from  which  the  information  was  gleaned  ;  this  Report  is  dated  in 
1874,  and  that  from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  is  dated  1869.  "This  Re- 
port "  (fi'om  the  Convocation  of  York)  "  is  the  result  of  specific  Returns  obtained 
from  a  wide  extent  of  authoiity,  from  a  very  large  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Northern  Province,  from  county  and  borough  magistrates,  fiom  chaplains  and 
governors  of  gaols,  superintendents  of  police,  landed  proprietors,  large  employers 
of  labour,  and  others,"  and  the  Report  is  accompanied  by  very  copious  extracts 
made  from  the  Returns  which  were  sent  in.  Now  I  may  read,  perhaps,  first  of 
all  two  or  three  lines  from  the  Report  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  They 
say,  after  speaking  of  the  frightful  extent  to  wliich  intemperance  prevails 
amongst  many  of  the  classes  in  our  country,  "  The  vice  of  intemperance 
is  not  confined  to  the  male  population,  or  to  persons  of  mature  age,  but 
is  spreading  to  an  alarming  degree  among  women  and  the  young," 
And  then  the  York  Report  says: — "The  amount  of  intemperance  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities,  but  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  amount  of  facilities  provided  for  obtaining  strong  drink. 
Although  intemperance  largely  preponderates  amongst  males,  it  is  an  alarming 
feature  of  the  age  that  female  intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Indeed, 
it  is  mucli  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  in  female  drunken- 
ness be  maintained,  little  difference  will  shortly  be  perceived  between  the  sexes 
with  regard  to  this  evil  ;  at  least  in  some  localities.  Your  Committee  have 
observed  also,  with  deep  regret,  that  habits  of  intoxication  are  not  confined  to 
adults,  but  that  young  children  in  increasing  numbers  are  being  led  into  them. 
Their  returns  show  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  north  ;  and  the  Sunday  schools,  as  a  natural  result,  suffer 
very  seriously.  The  labouring  class  is  that  most  addicted  to  this  vice,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  contrasting  favourably  with  artisans  and  miners.  Intemper- 
ance, however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  for  the  farmers,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  are  an  intemperate  class;  and  a  vast  amount  of  drinking 
exists  in  connection  with  trades  and  business  transactions  generally.  The 
iiigher  classes  are  not  nearly  so  free  from  this  vice  as  is  currently  stated,  the 
facilities  possessed  for  evading  public  notice  disguising  the  real  facts  of  the  case." 
The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  in  order  to  bring  that  evidence 
down  to  the  present  tiu)e,  has  lately  issued  a  number  of  queries  to  the  following 
classes  :  physicians  and  surgeons,  medical  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums, 
clergymen,  chief  constables,  and  superintendents  of  police.  About  200 
forms  were  sent  to  eminent  medical  men  and  surgeons  in  London  and  the 
country,  1  believe  about  the  same  number  to  resident  and  visiting  physicians, 
and  surgeons  in  hospitals,  and  unions  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  some 
to  medical  oflBicers  of  institutions  designed  especially  for  females,  such  as 
hospitals  and  penitentiaries,  and  then  to  some  practising  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

8734.  You  are  alluding  to  England  and  Wales,  I  suppose  r 
Entirely  ;  we  understood  that  you  wished  to  confine  your  attention  to  that. 
Then  a  number  of  the  forms  were  issued  to  the  superintendents  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  superintendents  of  police  in  large  towns.  The  first  query  was  to 
doctors,  "  Do  you  consider  that  female  intemperance  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  so, 
whether  among  all  classes  ;  "  and  the  answers  were,  yes,  34  ;  no,  14 ;  neutral,  12- 
Of  course  a  great  number  have  not  sent  any  answers. 

8735.  Do 
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87 Do  vou  know  why  the  others  have  not  answered  Canon  Ellison. 

No  a  sreat  number  have  sent  in  to  say  that  their  profession  bemg  such  a 
confidential  one  they  decline  to  answer.  ^g^  Jnu.iSjj. 

8736.  Earl  of  Morlei/.]  What  proportion  did  those  replies  bear  to  the  number 
of  forms  sent  out  ? 

Sixty  out  of  200. 

8737.  Lord  Penrhyn:]    Are  those  medical  men  attached  to   any  public 

institutions?  ,     -..u  i  r 

Some  of  them;   those  are  not  the  medical  men  connected  with  lunatic 

asylums  ;  I  am  coming  to  that  directly. 

8738.  And  the  others  were  taken  indiscriminately  ? 

The  others  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  leading  men,  as  far  as  we 
could  oet  them.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  send  such  a  very  comprehensive 
set  of"'inquii-ies  as  the  Convocations  of  York  and  Canterbury  have  done,  and 
we  took  a  more  limited  area,  taking  them  as  fairly  as  we  possibly  could.  1  hen 
from  the  medical  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  first  query  is,  "  Do  you 
consider  that  lunacy  is  on  the  increase;  and,  if  so,  whether  among  all  classes 
and  both  sexes;"  and  the  answers  were,  "Yes,  21;  no,  12;  neutral,  6 ; 
making  a  total  of  39  returns  sent  in.  And  then  the  next  query  was,  "  Have 
increased  facilities  for  drinking  generally  led  to  an  increase  of  lunacy  or  not ;  if 
so,  please  to  state  to  what  extent ;"  and  the  answers  were,  "  Yes,  19  ;  no,  5  ;  no 
opinion  expressed,  15."  And  then,  "  Assuming  an  increase  of  drinking  among 
men  or  women,  or  both,  do  you  connect  it  in  any  way  with  lunacy  as  a  cause  ?  " 
and  the  answers  were,  "  Yes,  32  ;  no,  1  ;  no  opinion  expressed,  6." 

8739.  Chairman.']   Those  answers  do  not  mention  the  extent  of  the  per- 
centage r 

No,  they  do  not. 

8740.  Earl  of  Belmore.']  Does  "  neutral  "  mean  no  opinion  ? 
Yes,  neutral  means  no  opinion. 

8741.  Archbishop  of  York.']  You  explain  the  word  "  neutral  "  to  mean  that, 
for  various  reasons,  they  do  not  give  an  opinion  ? 

Yes. 

8742.  E&rl  of  Belmore.]  But  that  does  not  quite  cover  all  the  ground.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  out  of  the  200  many  refused  to  give  an  opinion  ? 

Yes  ;  they  did  not  send  in  their  papers,  in  fact.    I  am  afraid,  in  all  matters 
of  that  kind,  the  clergy  are  great  offenders. 

8743.  Archbishop  of  York.]  What  is  your  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  neutral  ?  " 

Paper  sent  in,  but  giving  no  opinion  upon  that  particular  point. 

8744.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  last  question  which  you  put  to  the 
lunacy  superintendents,  you  mean  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  lunacy  r 

Yes.  i  hen  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  chief  constables  and  superinten- 
dents of  police,  they  were  asked,  "Do  you  consider  that  female  intemperance  is 
on  the  increase  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  among  all  classes  ?  "  to  which  the  answers 
were,  yes  from  31,  no  from  18 ;  49  papers  were  sent  in. 

8745.  Earl  of  Morlei/.]  Out  of  how  many  that  were  sent  out? 

The  forms  were  sent  to  the  chief  constables  and  superintendents  of  police  for 
large  towns  and  rural  districts  in  the  northern  province  only ;  that  accounts  for 
the  small  number.  We  divided  it  between  our  two  provinces,  and  they  took  that 
particular  section  ;  we  sent  them,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  to  over  200  chief  con- 
stables and  superintendents.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  number  that  was  sent 
to  them.  I  have  also  what  we  thought  would  be  useful  to  you  Lordships.  We 
have  made  extracts  as  the  Houses  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  York  did, 
from  the  evidence  which  we  have  printed,  but  of  course  we  have  not  circulated 
them  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  have  them,  if  the  Committee  would  like  to  see 
them,  with  analyses  prefixed  to  each  of  them.  Those  I  beg  to  hand  in  {handing 
in  the  same,  vide  Appendix) .  Papers  were  sent  to  the  clergy  also,  especially  to 
those  having  the  charge  of  large  populations,  but  also  to  those  in  country 

(12~IL)  K  3  parishes, 
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Canon  Elhson.  parishes,  requestin<i  their  opinion  upon  the  extent  of  the  existing  intemperance, 
19th  June  1877.    and  the  remedies  most  likely  to  diminish  it,  and  also  to  chaplains  of  gaols 

•   and  unions  in  London  and  the  country.    The  questions  put  to  the  clergy  are, 

first  of  all,  "Do  you  consider  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase?  and  if 
so,  whether  among  all  classes^"  And  the  answers  were  —  '-'  Yes,  53  ;  No,  80; 
uniible  to  give  an  opinion,  25."  Now,  with  l  egard  to  the  expression  of  opinion 
tiiere,  that  intemperance  is  not  on  the  increase,  I  shall  have  to  draw  the  atten- 
^  tion  of  the  Conunittee  directly  to  some  of  the  Returns  both  here  and  also  from 
the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  showing  the  very  wide  distinction  that  there 
is  between  agricultural  parishes  ami  town  parishes,  or  what  you  would  call 
populous  places ;  everywhere,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  all  accounts 
agree  that  in  the  agricultural  parishes  intemperance  is  not  upon  the  in- 
crease ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  upon  the  decrease ;  whereas  in 
populous  parishes,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  intemperance  is  on  the 
increase.  First,  let  me  read  an  extract  from  the  pamphlet  on  page  I  of  the 
medical  evidence  with  regard  to  female  intemperance,  "  I  suspect  female  intem- 
perance is  on  the  increase  ;  I  cannot  prove  it  to  be  ;  all  that  1  know  for  certain, 
after  20  years'  medical  practice  in  a  miilland  town  of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  is 
that  female  intemperance  (in  the  form  of  steady,  stealtliy  tippling),  is  lamentably 
frequent.  Whether  more  so  than  among  men,  I  cannot  say  ;  and  I  speak  chiefly 
of  the  lower-middle,  and  poorer  class  of  people  and  then  at  page  6,  answer 
16,  "  Decidedly  so.  Not  being  in  family  practice  1  can  say  little  about  the  upper 
stratum  of  society.  My  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  there  is  much  more 
female  drinking  in  taverns  of  late  years,  and  that  not  among  women  who  have 
lost  their  character,  but  among  a  better  class  of  women  and  girls.  The  increase 
of  drinking  among  respectable  (?)  girls  of  the  working  classes  is  a  sad  fact." 
The  next  is  No,  16  on  page  6,  "I  am  certain,  from  my  professional  experience,  that 
intemperance  among  women  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  of  the  day  ;  not 
shown  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  inebriation,  but  by  the  character  of  the  disorders 
for  which  we  are  so  frequently  consulted,"  Tlien  I  pass  on  to  the  lunacy  evi- 
dence at  page  15,  and  answer  No.  1  is,  "  Intemperance  is  a  very  fruitful  cause  of 
insanity.  In  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  11  per  cent,  of  the  women  admitted 
last  year,  intemperance  was  known  to  have  been  associated  with  the  insanity 
either  as  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause." 

8746.  Chairman.~\  Can  you  state  who  gives  that  evidence  ? 

No  ;  we  were  obliged  to  say  that  the  answers  would  be  considered  confi- 
dential. 

8747.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  this  much.  Is  that 
answer  from  a  person  having  charge  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 

Every  one  of  them  are, 

8748.  Chairmanr\  Of  an  important  lunatic  asylum? 

We  sent  the  forms  to  all  the  lunatic  asylums.  I  could,  of  course,  ascertain 
privately  from  whom  they  came,  hut  we  were  obliged  to  say  thnt  the  returns 
would  be  considered  confidential,  as  the  influences,  direct  and  indirect,  are 
so  many  that  otherwise  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
information. 

8749.  In  the  evidence  given  btfure  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Committee,  which 
sat  some  years  ago,  the  per-eentage  there  stated  was  nothing  like  that  amount ; 
it  may  have  increased,  but  60  per  cent,  seems  an  enormous  proportion  ? 

They  vary  very  much,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or 
accuracy  of  the  inquiries  which  are  made  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  next  answer 
that  I  was  going  to  read  might  explain  that  to  a  certain  extent.  Answer  No.  6, 
on  page  16  is,  "  Intemperance  per  se  is  a  small  factor  in  the  direct  productions 
of  insanity.  Indirectly,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  extensive  cause,  the  children  of 
drunkaids  often  becoming  insane.  Persons  of  hereditarily  feeble  nervous  system 
have  always  a  tendency  to  excess,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  excess  in  drink  ; 
the  resulting  insanity  is  then  wrongly  ascribed  to  drink  instead  of  the  hereditary 
tendency,"  that  is  to  say,  that  drink  is  the  exciting  cause. 

8750.  There  it  seems  to  be  directly  the  exciting  cause,  because  those  persons 
being  of  a  feeble  nervous  system,  they  "  have  always  a  tendency  to  excess  which 

often 
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often  takes  the  form  of  excess  in  drink,"  tlierefore  it  is  directly  the  existing 
cause  ? 

Yes,  it  is  so  ;  then  in  the  next  page,  the  answer  No.  12  uill  again  chicidate 
the  malter,  "Absolute  insanity  is,  in  uiy  opinion,  but  one  of  the  minor  evils  of 
drunkenness;  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  race  ;  to  the  individual  it  is  of  course 
destruciion-  I  may  explain  my  meaning  as  follov;s  :  —  I  live  near  a  small  town 
where  drinking  is  abominably  prevalent;  in  fact,  it  is  such  a  curse  that  when  an 

adult  male  dies,  and  one  asks  the  cause,  the  usual  answer  is,  Oh  !  the  malady. 

The  place  is  full  of  public-houses  which  are  frequented  by  a  large  proporrion  of 
the  young  men.  With  what  result?  Intellectual  pauperism.  These  fellows 
seldom  read,  never  study,  and  have  scarcely  an  idea  beyond  their  business. 
This  want  of  mental  development  in  ttie  muss  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  greater 
evil  than  the  mental  bankruptcy  of  a  few  sots."  Then  in  the  next  paragraph  it 
states,  Of  the  causes  of  insanity,  intemperance  is  reporr.ed  to  have  been  the 
predisposing  or  exciting  factor  in  101  of  the  newly  received  cases  (59  males,  and 
42  females),  but  the  probability  is,  that  this  number  is  much  understated  ;  certain 
it  is,  of  the  patients  discharged,  fully  one-half  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

8751.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  May  I  ask  if  that  answer  has  not  been  pubhshed 
before  ? 

I  have  never  seen  it. 

8752.  Is  it  not  an  extract  from  tlie  report  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Surrey 
from  the  Surrey  Asylum  ;  I  think  I  recognise  the  words  ? 

If  so,  then  it  would  be  referred  to  us  as  well ;  we  have  made  extracts  some- 
times from  the  published  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums, 
which  they  have  sent  into  us  marked  to  show  what  their  answer  would  be. 

8753.  Earl  of  Morleyr^  The  only  answers  v^rhich  are  given  are  those  which 
are  affirmative  answers,  are  they  not  ? 

No,  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  are  some  in  the  negative;  I  was  going 
to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  answer  14,  because  there  the  medical 
officer  gives  33  ])er  cent:  he  says,  "  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be, 
that  the  keen  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  which  prevailed  in  the  county 
during  the  prolonged  lock-out  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  subse- 
quent great  depression  of  trade,  brought  on    insanity  in  those    who  had 
formerly  weakened  their  brains  by  excessive  indulgence   in   alcoholics,  and 
who  had  not  sufficient  reserve  of  strength  to  sustain  imperfect  nutrition  and 
universal  depression.    In  making  inquiries  regarding  the  previous  habits  of  such 
patients,  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  that  they  had  not  been  drinking  lately, 
because  they  could  not  get  it,  but  that,  formerly,  they  were  hard  drinkers.  The 
men  who  mostly  cume  here,  of  this  class,  are  those  who  have  been  in  the  habijt 
of  taking  two,  four,  six,  and  even  eight  pints  of  beer  daily  for  years,  and  thei 
chance  of  recovery  is,  as  a  rule,  slight.    Occasionally,  cases  are  brought  wher| 
a  sudden  bout  of  drinking  in  men  usually  temperate,  has  been  the  cause,  bul 
these  cases  are  exceptional.    In  the  former  class,  the  habitual  topers,  the  love 
of  drink  has  not,  I  believe,  been  the  origin  of  those  habits  so  much  as  the  false\ 
notion,  honestly  believed,  thtt  there  is  strength  in  beer,  and  that  they  need  it  fori 
the  hard  work  they  do,  and  the  great  heat  many  of  them  have  to  endure.  If  they 
only  knew  that  the  strength  supposed  to  be  derived  from  beer  is  utterly  decep- 
tive, and  only  induces  greater  subsequent  weakness,  I  feel  assured  such  habits 
would,  in  many  cases,  never  be  formed."    Then  going  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  I  have  here  the  figures  taken  from  the  printed  returns  for  the  borough 
of  Gateshead,  which  were  sent  in  to  us  by  the  superintendent ;  in  1871  there  were 
385  males  and  144  females  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness,  the  number 
going  on  progressing  year  by  year,  until  in  1876  it  reaches,  males,  1,017,  and 
females,  356. 

8754.  Chairman.]  That  branch  of  the  question,  I  think,  we  need  not  to  go 
into,  because  we  have  gone  into  the  evidence  of  the  chief  constables  ? 

Then  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  of  the  clerical 
returns  upon  that  particular  point,  but  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  afterwards 
upon  another  matter. 

8755.  Earl  of  Belmore.]  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  grocers' 
(12 — II.)  K  4  licenses 
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Kev.  licenses  in  the  answers  of  the  chief  constables,  some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that 

Canon  Ellison,  they  do  not  do  any  harm  ? 

i9th^j^i877.       Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that  by-and-by  ;  it  will  be  a  very  important  point  in  this 
  reference. 

8756.  Chab-man.'\  The  date  of  these  answers  which  you  have  been  quoting, 
is  May  1877  ?  ' 

Yes,  the  return  is  compiled  up  to  the  last  moment. 

8757.  They  are  collected  during  this  year? 

Yes,  especially  with  regard  to  this  Committee.    I  now  wish  to  put  in  some 
Tables,  if  \our  Lordships  will  permit,  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Bourne,  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society.    I  will  just  give  the  Committee  an  outline  of  wl)at  they  are.    The  first 
Tables  show  the  total  value  of  food  imported  between  1857  and  1876,  under  the 
heads  of  animal  and  cereal  food,  sugar,  &c.,  and  beverages,  alcoholic  and  odiers. 
lie  takes  the  average  of  the  three  first  years,  namely,  1857,  1858,  and  1859, 
and  then  the  three  last,  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  and  shows  what  the  increase  has 
been  in  the  last  three  years.    I  may  just  mention  that  in  the  first  three  years 
n  alcoholic  beverages  the  per-centage,  that  is,  in  millions  sterling  to  two  deci- 
mals was  3*50,  and  in  the  last  three  years  9  93,  or  an  increase  of  184  per  cent.  ; 
that  shows  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  alcoholic  drinks  imported.  Then 
the  next  'i  abk;  is  "  Quantities  and  value  of  grain  converted  into  beer  and  spirits, 
also  of  sugar  and  molasses  ;"  that  I  will  refer  to  dii  ectly,  when  I  come  to  the 
total.    The  next  T;ible  is  "The  quantities  of  the  principal  imported  articles 
retained  for  home  use  as  bevera2;es,  also  of  tobacco  ;"  that  is  showing  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.    Mr.  Bourne  says,  summing  it  up,  "  Taking  wine  and  spirits  together, 
the  growth  since  1857  has  been  from  11*30  to  29"05  millions  of  gallons,  or  157 
per  cent.  ;"  that  is  wine  and  spirits  together.    "  That  of  spirits  alone  from  4'75 
to  1136,  or  140  percent.;  and  of  wine  from  6*55  to  17'69,  or  170  per  cent. 
The  total  value  has  risen  from  3*50  to  9  93,  or  184  per  cent,"    Now,  looking  at 
the  other  drinks  ;  1  was  present  one  day  before  your  Committee  when  I  heard 
the  question  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  whether  the  great  increase  vi'hich  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  was  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  relative  increase  which  has  taken  place  owing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  in  other  commodities,  such  as  in  tea  and  coffee.    I  gather 
from  this  Table  that  that  is  certainly  not  so,  because  Mr.  Bourne  shows  that  the 
articles  from  which  non-intoxicating  drinks  are  derived  shows  an  increase  of 
71  per  cent,  only,  whereas  the  increase  upon  the  other  imports,  of  an  alcoholic 
character,  has  been  157  per  cent. 

8758,  Will  you  refer  to  Mr.  Hoyle's  Tables  ? 

They  come  to  very  much  the  same  thing  ;   perhaps  the  only  advantage  of 
Mr.  Bourne's  Table  is  that  the  jicr-centages  are  given.    Then  there  is  another 
very  important  Table  showing  the  difference  between  our  imports  and  exports, 
showing  that  now  every  year  our  exports  are  diminishing  and  our  imports  largely 
increasing,  and  that,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  living  upon  our  capital. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr,  Hoyle  put  in  that  as  part  of  his  evidence.  Mr.  Bourne 
shows  that  of  319,000,000  /,  worth  of  imports  for  the  last  year,  159,000,000/. 
were  for  food,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  that  is 
owing  to  the  large  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor.    He  says,  "  Referring 
back  to  Table  No.  1,  we  shall  see  that  the  value  of  alcoholic  beverages  imported 
last  year  amounted  to  11,230,000/.,  and  in  Table  2  that  grain  to  the  value  of 
13,100,000 /.,  with  sugar  and  molasses  to  the  value  of  1,010,000  /.  were  con- 
verted into  beer  and  spirits,  giving  a  total  of  more  than  25  millions  of  money.'* 
He  says  that  of  course  we  ought  not  to  wish  that  the  consumi»tion  of  other 
articles  of  food  should  diminish,  but  if  we  are  in  any  way  to  reduce  that  great 
relative  disproportion  which  there  is  between  our  imports  and  exports,  the 
article  v\e  must  look  to  is  that  in  whicli  there  is  confessedly  such  an  excessive 
consumption,  namely,  that  of  intoxicating  drink.    Me  speaks  of  it  as  unfairly 
weighting  us  in  the  race  of  competition  with  other  countries  wheie  temperance  is 
the  rule  and  intemperance  the  exception.    "  If  it  be  thought  that  I  dwell  unduly 
upon  this  point,  1  do  so  from  the  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  to  a  radical 

refortn 
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reform  in  our  national  ideas  and  habits  in  this  respect  that  we  must  look  for  a  Rev. 
revival  or  maintenance  of  our  manufacturing  and  trading  prosperity."  Canon  Ellison, 

8759.  Can  you  give  us  the  consumption  per  hea(i  of  the  population  igth  June  1877. 
In    1857,   taking    it   in    gallons,    beer    25    gallons,   spirits    1'03,    and  ~ —  — 

•wine  "25;  in  1876  the  beer  had  increased  from  25  to  35  and  the  spirits 
from  1'03  10  1"30,  and  the  wine  from  "25  to  "55  per  head  of  the  population  ; 
thai  is,  that  while  the  population  has  been  increasin;^  22  per  cent,  the 
consumption  of  beer  has  increased  40  per  cent.,  spirits  25  per  cent., 
and  wine  120  per  cent.  There  are  then  among  the  indirect  evidences  the 
returns  of  the  convictions  for  intemperance  which  your  Lordships  have  of  course 
had  before  you  ;  I  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  them,  further  than  I 
have  said.  Then  I  think  that  Mr.  Pease  in  his  evidence  the  other  day 
mentioned  the  returns  from  the  magistrates  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  ;  but  he 
only  cursorily  mentioned  them.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  actually  put 
in  evidence,  if  not  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  read  the  returns  ;  they  are 
returns  for  the  year  1874  embodied  in  a  report  presented  in  April  1876.  In 
1869  they  s:ave  the  cases  of  drunkenness  as  1,007,  and  in  1874  they  gave  the 
number  as  2,808,  having  risen  progressively  from  the  year  i869  ;  and  then  tbey 
show  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  afterwards,  that  during  that  time  the 
licenses  had  risen  (they  give  the  years  1872  and  1875)  from  a  total  of  210  in  1 872 
to  360  in  1875. 

8760.  Do  you  mean  that  those  were  new  licenses? 

New  licenses  of  all  kinds,  and  of  course  chiefly,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  of 
shopkeepers.    I  only  mention  it  just  now  in  passing, 

8761.  Probably   there    were   no   new  licenses   for   consumption   on  the 
premises  r 

I  believe  that  was  so.  Now  I  think  Captain  Palin's  reports  were  put  in.  1 
would  just  beg  to  repeat  an  extract  from  one  of  them  from  Manchester.  First  of 
all  Captain  Palin  says  :  "  In  the  decade  ending  1865,  the  average  of  drunken 
women  was  525,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  10  years,  the  average  had  risen  to 
2,570,  and  in  the  last  year,  1874,  there  were  no  less  than  3,059  tipsy  females 
apprehended."  I  have  also  an  e.xtract  taken  from  a  published  newspaper.  1  do 
not  know  whether  your  Lordships  receive  any  evidence  of  that  kind,  but  it  was 
a  very  terrible  report ;  the  report  of  the  visiting  justices  of  the  Westminster 
House  of  Correction  for  the  last  year.  They  "  adverted  to  the  subject  of  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  committals  of  females  for  drunkenness,  and 
presented  a  return  showing  the  occupations  of  the  prisoners  committed  for  ihis 
offence  in  the  year  1875,  which  was  as  follows  :  '  Calling  themselves  charwomen 
850,  needlewomen  796,  washers  and  ironers  1,330,  servants  166,  sewing  • 
machinists  35,  book-folders  30,  artificial  flower  makers  28,  of  no  occupation 
1,796;  women  of  a  respectable  class  (such  as  wives  of  men  with  comfortable 
homes)  and  women  of  small  independent  means  100,  total  number  of  women 
convicted  for  drunkenness  during  the  year  1875,  5,131,"  out  of  whom  3,811  had 
been  previously  convicted ;  that  is  the  report  from  one  house  of  correction. 

8762.  Do.  you  know  the  proportion  that  that  number  bears  to  the  previous 
year  ? 

No.  Then  among  the  indirect  evidences,  I  would  mention  one  of  a  very  pain- 
ful character  which  has  come  under  my  own  notice.  We  have  recently  esta- 
bhshed  a  home  for  inebriate  females  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  dui-lng 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  existence  of  that  home,  simply  through  its  being 
made  known  through  the  press,  there  were  no  less  than  547  applications  for 
admission. 

8763.  Archbishop  of  YorJt?^  Were  those  habitual  drunkards? 
Yes;  or  persons  whose  friends  wished  to  put  them  under  restraint. 

8764.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  know  from  what  class  they  were  chiefly  drawn  ? 
The  return  which  was  made  was  made  by  the  lady  who  keeps  it,  who  is  a 

German,  and  who  is  probably  not  quite  acquainted  with  the  use  and  form  of  our 
language.  She  said  47  were  Irom  "  titled  famiHes ;  "  but  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  meaning  of  that  was,  that  persons  with  titles,  that  is  to  say,  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  others,  had  made  application,  not  necessarily  for  their  own 
families,  but  for  dependents.  But  229  were  from  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
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Rev.  remainder  from  the  lower  ;  so  that  the  actual  majority,  so  far  as  the  applications 

Canon  Ellison,     were  concerned,  were  from  the  better  classes  rather  than  the  lower.    They  pay 

.-.  i  o  from  10  s.  to  1  a  week  :  and  I  believe  the  pressure  of  these  cases  is  felt  to  be 
Qiii  June  1077  ,  ,       i  •      i         ,    i  i 

\,   so  great  that  another  home  is  about  to  be  opened. 

8765.  hord  Penrhyn.']  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  qualification 
for  admission  to  this  house  was  ? 

Only  the  testimony  of  those  who  brought  them.  In  many  cases  our  missionary 
^         to  the  police  courts,  especially  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  had  brought  cases 
which  had  been  consigned  to  him  by  the  magistrates.    There  is  one  case  of  a 
woman  who  lias  been  convicted  over  100  times. 

8766.  There  was  no  further  inquiry  beyond  the  application  ? 

No,  I  apprehend  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  circumstances  of  each 
case- 

8767.  Chairman.']  When  was  this  house  eetablished  ? 

About  the  early  part  of  last  year.  I  am  giving  now  the  result  of  the  first  nine 
months,  which  was  taken  about  two  months  ago. 

8768.  Have  any  of  those  people  returned  to  their  friends? 

Yes.  There  are  some  very  good  cases  as  iar  as  they  go  at  the  present 
moment,  but  the  time  is  much  too  short  to  determine  whether  the  cure  will  be 
permanent  or  not, 

8769.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  What  number  of  patients  will  this  place  hold 
Thirty. 

8770.  Archbishop  of  York-I  Fov  what  time  do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  people  in  this  asylum  ? 

My  own  conviction  is,  that  you  would  never  do  any  good  at  all  in  keeping 
them  less  than  a  year,  or  perhaps  even  two  years,  and  even  then  there  must  be 
very  different  influences  brought  to  bear.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
rehgious  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  the  time.  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  merely  shutting  such  person  up  would  be  of  any  use. 

8771.  Chairman.^  You  mentioned  that  there  had  been  547  applications  for 
admission,  and  that  the  place  holds  30  r 

That  is  so. 

8772.  Is  this  home  managed  by  a  committee  ? 

Yes.  The  lady  who  really  established  it  has  devoted  all  her  own  private 
means  to  it;  otherwise  it  would  never  in  the  first  instance  have  been  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  Then  all  I  should  wish  to  add  upon  that  point  is  this  :  I 
have  not  of  course  spoken  of  my  own  experience,  an  experience  gatliered  both  in 
parochial  relations  and  in  the  ditferent  societies  to  which  I  belong,  but  my  own 
conviction  is  a  very  strong  one  ;  it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  reports  of  the 
committees  of  Convocation,  that  as  long  as  intemperance,  in  the  sense  which  I 
have  spoken  of  it,  does  prevail,  and  that  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  it  is  really 
undermining  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  cases  I 
have  alluded  to,  especially  among  women,  it  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

8773.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  amount  of 
intemperance  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  great  increase  of  wealth  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  free  trade  measures  were  passed  in  this  country  has 
been  a  material  cause,  but  then  the  reason,  as  it  appears  to  me,  why  the  increased 
luxurious  living,  perhaps  among  all  classes,  has  taken  this  particular  channel 
more  than  any  other,  has  been  owing  to  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  faulty 
legislation  in  times  past  and  the  faulty  administration  of  the  law.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  any  proof  of  that,  1  would  just  preface  it  by  stating  to  your 
Lordships  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principles  which  ought  to  underlie  all 
legislation  upon  this  subject.  What  I  may  have  to  say  would  only  be 
worth  anything  just  so  far  as  that  was  admitted.  The  first  principle,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  this,  that  so  far  as  the  liquor  traffic  provides  for  the  sale  of  an 
article  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  and  regarded  by  many  as  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  a  natural  want,  it  cannot  properly  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  a 
Christian  land,  it  cannot  be  made  a  crime  to  sell  it.  The  second  principle  is, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  article  in  question  contains  within  itself  the  source  of  a 

great 
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great  tempfation,  as  when  taken  in  excess  it,  has  the  tendency  to  create  an  un-  r^v. 
natui  al  appetite,  and  that  a[)petite  again  to  become  the  source  of  infinite  peril     Canon  Ellison. 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  and  of  hurt  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  under    ^     June  1877 

shelter  of  the  lawful  article  others  whose  strict  le^iality  as  beverages  is  very     \^  .  

questionable,  and  whose  destructive  powers  defy  all  computation,  may  be  and 
are  introduced ;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  confine  the  sale  within  care- 
fully defined  limits,  and  within  those  limits  to  regulate  and  control  it.  Then 
the  third  principle  is:  that,  inasmuch  as  in  doinir  this  a  monopoly  must  neces- 
sarily arise,  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  tlie  monopoly  is  not  conferred  as  a 
matter  of  favouritism  on  this  or  that  individual,  but  that  it  is  sold  for  irs  fair 
trade  value,  and  in  the  disposal  is  subjected  to  the  laws  of  fair  competition.  The 
fourth  principle  is:  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sale  is  said  to  be  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  of  any  locality,  and  as  upon  the  people  the  hurtful  conse- 
quences of  any  excessive  or  improper  sale  must  eventnally  fall  in  the  shape  of 
police,  poor,  and  prison  rates,  and  the  introduction  of  disorder  to  social  and 
family  life,  tlie  people  of  that  locality  should  have  a  potential  voice  in  defining 
the  limits  of  the  traffic  and  regulating  it  within  these  bounds.  And  then  comes 
number  five:  that  a  prepared  public  opinion  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

8774.  You  v/ould  not  allow  the  public  to  prohibit  the  sale,  would  you? 

I  will  come  to  that  directly;  I  cannot  give  a  very  direct  answer  upon  the 
subject. 

8775.  I  believe  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  former  Acts  of  Parh'ament  upon  the 
subject  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  evils  we  are  suffering  from,  or  nearly  so,  so  far 
at  all  events  as  legislation  affects  them,  arise  not  merely  from  the  absence  of  the 
recognition  of  principles  such  as  these,  but  from  the  absence  of  any  principle  in 
the  legislation  of  the  past.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the  very  commencement, 
going  back  to  the  very  early  period,  for  instance,  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  thence  down  to  the  year  1871,  when,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
Lord  Aberdare's  first  Bill,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
1  say  that  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  see-saw  goinu  on  between  free  trade  and 
restriction,  the  latter  of  a  very  feeble  and  utterly  inadequate  kind,  and  not  regu- 
lated by  anv  principle  whatever.  I  will  not  take  up  your  Lordships'  time  by 
attempting  to  prove  all  that,  but  I  think  that  with  the  knowledge  which  many  of 
your  Lordsliipsno  doubt  have  of  the  legislation  which  did  take  place,  you  will  see 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  that  ale- 
houses were  to  be  closed,  at  the  tolling  of  the  curfew  bell,  there  was  a  period  of  unre- 
stricted free  trade.  Then  came  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  by  giving  two 
justices  power  first  of  all  to  close  existing  houses  and  then  to  open  fresh  ones  ;  that 
is  to  say,  giving  them  the  power  of  creating  a  very  valuable  monopoly.  The  result, 
of  course,  of  that  was  wdiat  you  would  expect.  The  houses  went  on  increasing 
enormously  until  about  the  year  1623,  when  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  distinctly 
says,  in  his  charge  to  the  judges,  "  I  account  alehouses  and  tippling  houses  to 
be  the  greatest  pests  in  the  kingdom.  Let  them  be  but  few,  and  in  fit  places. 
In  many  places  they  swarm  by  default  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  that  set  up 
too  many."  So  it  went  on  nibbling  at  the  whole  question,  attempting  to  cure  it 
by  imposing  fines  upon  drunkards,  but  with  no  effect  whatever  until  the  lime  of 
William  III.,  and  then  came  in  the  great  disturbing  cause,  the  retail  sale  of 
spirits.  That  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  second  period  of  free  trade — free 
trade  in  spirits.  It  seems  to  have  been  simply  for  a  political  reason,  in  order 
to  keep  out  French  brandies,  that  an  Act  was  passed  allowing  anyone  to  distil 
honie-itnade  spirits.  The  result  of  that  was  what  you  would  expect,  namely,  that 
immorality  and  the  consumption  of  gin  and  brandy  was  so  great  that  the  Legislature 
was  obhged  to  interfere,  and  when  it  did  interfere,  it  was  in  a  very  limited  and 
partial  way.  One  period  of  restriction  indeed  there  was  when  petitions  having 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  great  extent  of  drunkenness,  refer- 
ring it  to  the  number  of  gin  shops,  and  the  low  price  of  the  article,  it  was  resolved 
by  tfie  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  "  necessary  to  regulate  the  sale  of  spirits," 
and  when,  in  consequence,  a  reduction  of  7,022,000  gallons  of  spirits  took  place 
in  one  year.  But  the  restriction  was  of  a  very  partial  kind,  and  in  1830,  when 
the  Legislature  found  that  these  enormous  gin  ptdaces  were  abounding  in  every 
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Rev.  direction,  and  that  the  population  was  sufFerins  so  much  from  the  immense  con- 
C&non Ellison,     sumption,  there  came  another  period  of  free  trade,  but  this  time  free  trade  in 
19th  June  1877.  ^"^^        setting  up  of  beerhouses.    It  is  with  respect  to  that  period  from 
 ^  '    1830  up  to  1869  that  I  should  like  more  particularly  to  point  out  to  your  Lord- 
ships what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  result  of  these  measures.    First  of 
all,  of  the  Beershop  Act  of  1830,  and  then  of  the  measures  which  were  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Acts  of  1860  and  1861,  under  which  the 
^          shop-keepers'  licenses  came  in.     The  intention  of  both  Acts  was,  I  believe, 
essentially  and  thorougiily  good  ;  it  was  first  of  all  to  break  down  the  monopoly. 
It  was  felt  that  an  enormous  monopoly  had  grown  up,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
interfered  with.    It  was  (he  object  of  ihe  new  Beer  Act  (taking  that  first  of  all) 
to  diminish  the  consumption  of  spirits,  b}:  introducing,  as  it  was  thought  and 
hoped,  the  national  beverage  of  beer,  and  of  a  purer  kind,  getting  rid  of  adultera- 
tion.   The  results  were  these:  from  1820  to  1830  the  malt  for  brewing  was 
268,000,000  bushels  ;  under  the  operation  of  the  Beer  Act  from  1830  to  1840  it 
rose  to  334,000,000  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  28  per  cent. 

8776.  Earl  of  Kimherleif  Have  you  calculated  the  per-centage  with  regard 
to  population  r 

IN'o,  I  have  not  got  it  before  me. 

8777.  But  without  that  would  it  not  convey  very  little  to  one's  mind? 

But  I  am  giving  now  the  relation  of  beer  to  spirits.  During  this  time  the  increase 
in  British  spirits  was  as  follows  :  From  1820  to  1830  it  had  been  57,000,000  gallons, 
and  from  1830  to  1840,  the  10  years  during  which,  if  the  reasoning  had  been  sound, 
the  opening  of  these  beershops  would  have  diminished  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
it  rose  to  76,000,000  gallons,  that  is  to  say,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  was  28  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  32  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  facilities  for  drinking  beer  had  led  to  a  greater 
increase  instead  of  decrease  in  the  drinking  of  spirits;  and  what  the  result 
was  on  the  social  and  rroral  habits  of  the  people,  perhaps  no  bett  er  evidence  could 
be  given  than  that  given  before  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1834,  called  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's Committee,  in  which  they  speak  of  the  Act  as  a  failure  in  every  way,  and 
recommend  that  the  Governmentshouldlose  no  time  inrepealing  the  Act  andintro- 
ducing  another  and  most  comprehensive  reform  of  the  whole  licensing  system.  I 
may  just  mention  here,  that  under  theoperation  of  that  Act,  the  beerhouses  wenton 
increasing  in  number,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson's  Act 
passing  in  1869  they  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year ;  there  were 
then,  1  believe,  upwards  of  50,000  of  them.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  breaking  down  the  monopoly,  the  Beershop  Act  had  directly  the  opposite 
result ;  it  threw  the  monopoly  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large  brewers, 
and  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  under  Lord  Harrowby  in  ]  850, 
says,  "A  very  large  proportion  of  beerhouses  are,  as  in  the  case  of  public-houses, 
the  actual  property  of  brewers,  or  tied  by  advances  to  them."  In  the  evidence 
given  before  thatCommittee  the  Recorder  of  Norwich  says  that  out  of  566  licenses 
for  beerhouses  only  18  were  free  ;  they  were  all  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
brewers  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  so  far  from  having  put  an  end  to  adulteration 
and  secured  a  better  article,  the  beershops  are  notorious  for  the  sale  of  an  inferior 
article,^and  "  that  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  has,  from  whatever  cause,  far 
from  diminished,  and  tliat  the  comforts  and  morals  of  the  poor  have  been 
seriously  impaired."  Those  who  were  examined  before  Mr.  Charles  Villiers' 
Committee  in  1854,  I  think,  almost  universally  concur  in  their  evidence,  that  the 
effect  of  unlimited  competition  had  been  to  drive  the  publicans  to  do  what  we 
should  call  an  illegal  trade  ;  that  the  publicans  had  been  quite  unable  to  con) pete 
with  the  beersellers  who  were  springing  up  all  around  tliem,  unless  they  either 
adulterated  or  used  illegal  attractions  of  one  kind  or  another  to  bring  people  to 
their  houses.  So  far  then  for  ihe  Act  of  1830  — what  one  must  call  the  free  trade 
in  beer  Act.  Then  came  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Acts  of  1860  and  1861,  and  I  think 
the  object  was  just  the  same.  The  object  there  was,  by  the  introduction  of  light 
French  wines,  to  put  an  end  to  this  enormous  consumption  both  of  strong  ales 
and  of  spirits.  The  results  were  the^e;  taking-  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1820 
to  1824,  and  comparing  them  with  the  five  years  from  18/0  to  1874,  without 
troubling  the  Committee  with  the  actual  figures,  that  taking  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  Biitish  spirits,  foreign  spirits,  and  wine,  in  gallons,  the  consumption 
from  1820  to  1824  was,  of  be-r,  64,000,000  barrels ;  of  British  spirits,  21,000,000 
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gallons  ;  of  foreign  spirits,  16,000,000  gallons  ;  and  of  wine,  23,000,000  gallons;  (.^^J^Z),- 
as  compared  with,  from  1870  to  1874,  124,000,000  barrels  of  beer;  71,000,000  ^anon^i«(wz. 
gallons  of  British  spirits  ;  40,000,000  of  foreign  spirits,  and  83,000,000  gallons    igili  June  iS-ry. 
of  wine. 

8778.  Chairman.']  Have  you  got  the  proportionate  population  ? 
Yes  ;  the  increase  of  the  population  had  been  88  per  cent,  in  the  time,  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  had  been  92  per  cent.,  the  increase  ni  the 
consumption  of  British  spirits  had  been  237  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  spirits  152  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
wine  250  per  cent.,  so  that  just  the  same  result  had  been  attained  there.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  and  foreign  spirits  seems  to  have  gone  on 
almost  pari  passu  with  the  increased  facilities  that  were  given  by  the  opening  of 
fresh  houses  through  the  "  grocers'  "  licenses.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  social  and 
moral  results  that  have  followed  from  the  Acts  of  1860  and  1861,  I  will  refer  to  the 
m.emorial  of  the  43  benches  of  magistrates  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Out  of  the  43 
benches  31  refer  the  enormous  extent  of  the  increasing  intemperance,  especially 
among  women  (which  are  the  words  they  use),  distinctly  to  what  are  called  the 
shopkeepers'  and  grocers'  licenses;  and  that  is  the  one  point  in  which  they  pray 
that  there  may  be  an  entire  change  in  the  legislation.    1  will  venture  to  read  the 
memorial  of  the  magistrates  from  Salford  :  "  That  your  memorialists  submit  that 
the  prominence  recently  given  to  grocers  and  other  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  for  consumption  offtlie  premises  is  causing  a  rapid  increase  to  their  num- 
bers, and  they  are  of  opinion  that,  if  not  chocked  by  further  legislation,  they  will 
be  obtained  and  held  by  a  great  majority  of  the  numerous  grocers  and  provision 
dealers  in  this  city."  The  York  justices  say  that  they  have  risen,  as  I  mentioned 
just  now,  from  210  in  1872  to  360  in  1875.    I  think  that  Mr.  Pease  stated  that 
not  only  grocers  but  drapers  and  provision  dealers  were  investing  their  money  in 
this  most  lucrative  branch.    The  Salford  justices  go  on  to  say  "  That  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption  off  the  premises  fosters  private  drinking, 
and  leads  to  habits  of  intemperance,  especially  amongst  the  female  portion  of  the 
population,  is  shown  in  this  city  by  an  alarming  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
females  convicted  by  the  justices  of  being  drunk  and  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets  during  the  past  three  years."    In  1871,  there  were  1,921  convicted;  in 
1873,  2,105  ;  in  1874,  2,544;  and  in  1875,  2,749."    Reverting  then  to  these 
returns  from  the  Church  of  England  Society  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  and,  first  of  all,  to  the  medical  portion  of  it,  I  would  preface  them  with 
a  protest  which  has  been  put  forth,  specially  with  regard  to  this  Committee,  by  the 
"  Lancet "  newspaper,  for  signature  amongst  its  leaders,  amongst  medical  men  in 
the  country;  the  protest  is  in  these  words:  "We,  the  undersigned,  being  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  beg  to  record  our  strong  persuasion  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  spirits,  wines,  stout,  and  ale,  in  bottles  which  are  provided  by  the 
grocer's  license  have  a  most  injurious  tendency.    We  believe  women,  servants, 
and  children  o\'  respectablo  households,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  procure 
intoxicating  drinks  at  public-houses,  are  encouraged  to  purchase  and  use 
these  liquors  by  the  opportunity  offered  when  visiting  the  grocer's  shop  for  other 
purposes.    Female  domestic  servants  are  often  enabled  to  obtain  bottles  «  spirit, 
wine,  and  beer  at  a  small  cost,  on  credit,  or  as  'commission'  on  the  house- 
hold bills.    This  trade  is  wholly  removed  from  police  supervision,  and  is  a  direct 
incentive  to  'secret  drinking,'  a  practice  more  injurious  to  the  health  and  moral 
and  social  prosperity  of  the  community  than  the  ordinary  trade  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  carried  on  by  the  licensed  victuallers.    We  protest  against  the  con-  ^ 
tinuance  of  this  license,  on  grounds  moral  and  medical,  and  we  urge  its  consi- 
deration by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers  now  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance,  and  the  measures  expedient  to  reduce  the  evils  of  excess. 
The  abolition  of  this  special  license  we  hold  to  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
practical,  step  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature."    Up  to  the  2nd  of  this 
month,  886  have  signed  it  amongst  the  readers  of  the  "  Lancet  "  newspaper. 

8779.  Do  vou  ever  read  the  "  Medical  Journal"? 
No. 

8780.  I  believe  they  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  the  con- 
trary effect ;  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  of  that  ? 

1  have  not  heard  of  it.    Then  reverting  to  the  medical  returns  which  were 
(12— IT.)  L  3  sen 
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Rev.  sent  to  our  own  society,  the  question  was  asked,  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  have 

Canon  Ellison,  been  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Grocers' and  Confectioners' Wine  and 
igtb  June  1877.    ^Spirit  Licensing-  Acts  of  1860  and  1862,"  and  the  answer  was,  bad,  27,  good, 

  11,  and  neutral,  22  ;  and  of  the  medical  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums,  the 

same  question  was  asked,  only  with  regard  specially  to  female  intemperance  ; 
the  answers  being,  good,  1;  bad,  15;  no  opinion  expressed,  23.  In  answer  to 
the  question  "  Have  increased  facilities  for  drinking  generally,  led  to  an  increase 
of  lunacy,  or  not ;  if  so,  please  to  state  to  wljat  extent  ;  "  the  answers  were,  yes, 
19  ;  no,  5  ;  and  no  opinion  expressed,  15. 

Sjbi.  Would  the  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums  have  any  power  of  ascer- 
taining where  the  liquor  was  obtained,  which  led  these  people  to  drink  who  came 
to  these  asylums  ? 

I  should  think  they  would  from  the  friends  of  the  patients.  In  the  inebriate 
home  that  I  am  conversant  with,  when  patients  are  brought  there,  I  think  that 
the  matron,  as  far  as  she  could,  would  enter  into  the  causes  and  the  way  in  which 
they  had  obtained  the  drink,  and  probably  it  might  be  the  same  with  the  super- 
intendents of  the  lunatic  asylums. 

8782.  Earl  of  Belmore  ]  Do  tliose  lunatic  asylums  include  tlie  private  ones  of 
the  higlier  classes  ? 

They  include  the  borough,  county,  and  private  lunatic  asylums.  Then  of  the 
chief  constables  and  superintendents  of  police  the  question  is  asked,  "What,  in 
your  opinion,  have  been  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Grocers'  and  Confec- 
tioners' Wine  and  Spirit  Licensing  Acts,  I860  and  1862  ;"  and  the  answers  were, 
bad  24,  good  1,  and  uncertain  22.  Then  I  go  to  the  clerical  evidence,  asking, 
"  What,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Giocers' 
and  Confectioners'  Wine  and  Spirit  Licensing  Acts,  1860  and  1862,  with  regard 
tu  female  intemperance."  The  answers  are,  good  3,  bad  83,  and  unable  to  give 
an  opinion  72.  Of  course  the  clergy  in  the  villages  have  not  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity at  present  of  seeing  what  the  operation  of  these  Acts  have  been.  1  use 
the  word  "at  present,"  because  my  convictiun  is  that  if  nothing  is  done  to  stop 
the  increase  of  them  during  the  next  five  years,  probably  by  that  time  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  single  village  shop  in  the  country  which  will  not  have  taken  out 
one  of  these  hcenses. 

8783.  Chairman.']  At  present  they  are  very  few  comparatively  ? 

At  present  they  are  very  few,  but  the  villages  are  suffering  from  the  tradesmen 
in  the  large  towns  beginning  to  force  a  trade  in  the  way  Mr.  Pease  mentioned  the 
other  day,  and  which  you  will  see  mentioned  here,  namely,  that  they  send  a  cart, 
which  will  remain  outside  the  village ;  the  man  will  go  round  taking  the  orders, 
and  then,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  he  will  come  and  deliver  the  goods.  1  remember 
Lord  Kimberley  asking  about  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and  it  is  in  that  way  they 
really  do  bring  themselves  wiihin  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

8784.  Eai  l  of  Kimherley.']  There  is  nothing  illegal  in  doing  so  } 

There  is  nothing  illegal  in  doing  so  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  an 
evasion,  any  one  can  see  that ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  forcing  the  trade. 

8785.  You  do  not  pretend  there  is  anything  illegal  in  what  is  done  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  illegal,  but  it  is  an  evasion. 

8786.  What  is  your  definition  of  an  evasion  of  the  law  r 

I  think  the  law  only  intended  that  people  should  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  shop  where  anything  was  sold,  and  supplying  themselves  with  their  wants. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  that  the  temptation  should  be  brought  home  to 
their  doors,  and  that  it  should  be  almost  forced  upon  them. 

8787.  Can  we  speak  of  the  intention  of  the  law,  apart  from  the  meaning 
of  it? 

I  think  that  you  can  sometimes,  from  the  words  of  those  who  originate  the 
law. 

87S8.  You  mean  that  sometimes  those  who  originate  the  law  do  not  succeed 
in  putting  what  they  intend  into  the  law  ? 

T  think  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducing  that  Act  of  1861,  that  is  to  say  that 
Act  by  which  a  wholesale  spirit  dealer  was  allowed  to  sell  spirits  in  not  less  than 

reputed 
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reputed  quart  bottles,  mentioned  expressly  that  his  object  was  that  people  who  Bev 
wanted  to  have  brandy,  for  instance,  especially  for  medicinal  purposes,  might  be      anon  Miuson. 
able  to  send  to  a  grocer's  or  provision  shop  for  it  without  being  obliged  to  buy,     19th  June  1077 
as  they  had  before,  two  gallons.    I  think,  therefore,  you  have  a  right  to  interpret  ~ 
the  words  according  to  the  intention  of  the  originator. 

87 S9.  But  when  you  suggest  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  law  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  words  which  were  used  by  the  person  who  brought  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  would  it  not  be  rather  a  difficulty  if  people  had  to  study  all  the 
speeches  of  those  who  introduce  Bills  on  these  subjects  into  Parliament  ? 

1  am  afraid  it  would  be,  especially  so  in  this  instance,  for  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  every  opportunity  of  evasion. 

8790.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  would  it  not,  that  the  law  permits 
things  which,  for  certain  reasons,  appear  to  you  to  be  objectionable  ? 

That  is  so. 

8791.  Cliamnan.']  May  I  ask  why  there  are  no  replies  from  the  chief  con- 
stables on  page  20,  asking,  with  regard  to  the  drinking  of  women,  "  Assuming  an 
increase  of  dr'nking  among  women,  do  you  connect  it  with  any  other  cause  or 
causes  : 

They  could  not  be  tabulated,  but  they  do  give  a  great  number  of  reasons.  On 
page  10  it  is  stated,  "  If  the  man  drinks  to  excess,  the  woman  will  sooner  or  later 
follow  suit ;  she  would  not  at  first  frequent  the  public-house,  but  the  grocer's  shop 
is  the  means  by  which  she  acquires  the  habit."  I  think  I  remember  to  have  read, 
in  the  published  volume  of  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee,  that  the 
question  has  been  once  or  twice  put,  whether  there  are  any  actually  known  facts 
of  wives  having  obtained  spirits  under  the  name  of  other  articles,  and  had  them 
put  down  as  other  articles.  Now,  here  there  are  several  cases  mentioned,  at 
page  24,  from  the  replies  of  the  superintendents  of  police :  "  It  has  been  the 
means  of  women  getting  drink  and  having  it  set  down  for  soap  and  sugar  at  the 
week's  end.  Case  in  point,  which  has  come  under  the  writer's  notice  :  M\  pints 
of  beer  charged  in  a  bill  as  34i  lbs.  of  potted  meat." 

8792.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  That  would  soon  be  discovered,  would  it  not ;  is  it 
usual  to  sell  potted  meat  to  the  extent  of  34 1  pounds  ? 

l  am  afraid  many  husbands  do  not  analyse  tlieir  bills  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  discover  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Then  the  next  statement  is,  "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  consider  the  confectioner's  license  works  objectionably,  as  what  is  taken 
on  the  premises  is  in  the  way  of  almost  necessary  refreshment  with  whatever 
may  be  eaten  ;  I  certainly  do  think  the  grocer's  license  totally  different  and 
most  undesirable.  It  affords  great  facility  for  secret  drinking  at  home  among 
women  as  well  as  men.  I  have  heard  on  good  authority,  and  know  one  case 
myself,  where  liquor  has  been  obtained  by  a  woman  and  placed  to  the  grocery 
account.  Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is  another  reference  of  the  same 
kind  :  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  often  put  down  as  groceries,  or,  in  other 
instances,  given  in  lieu  of  interest  for  ready  money.  In  some  cases,  as  less  than 
a  bottle  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  taken  home  to  treat  other  women  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands."  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  more 
of  these  extracts.  I  may  now  mention  that  at  a  meeting  that  was  held  in 
London  not  very  long  since,  Mr.  Pownall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Licensing 
Magistrates  for  Middlesex,  a  person  of  great  experience,  said,  "  He  believed  that 
licenses  to  grocers  had  led  to  a  large  increase  of  secret  drinking,  especially 
among  women,  not  women  of  the  lowest  class,  but  of  a  class  who  were  among 
what  is  called  the  more  respectable  class  of  society."  There  is  another  result 
which  I  wish  to  mention,  and  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  indirectly  a  very 
great  source  of  evil.  The  publicans,  very  naturally,  feeling  that  this  has  been  a 
direct  aggression  upon  their  particular  trade,  have  endeavoured  to  meet  it  in 
their  o\^n  way,  and  they  have  established  a  large  society  for  selling  tea,  their 
motto  being,  I  believe,  "  defenso  non  provocatio,''  and  of  course  the  result  of  that 
is,  that  women  will  go  now  to  the  public-houses  to  get  tea,  just  exactly  as  other 
people  will  go  to  a  grocer's  for  that  which  it  is  their  object  to  sell,  namely,  drink  ; 
it  is  fighting  the  grocer  with  his  own  weapons,  and  1  am  afraid  in  that  way  it 
leads  to  women  going  to  the  public-house. 

^793-  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  is  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? 

(12— IL)  L4  I  judge 
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Rev.  I  judge  of  it  from  the  number  of  advertisements  I  see.    I  dare  say  the  Com- 

Canon  Ellison,  mittee  have  seen  a  Chinaman  and  John  Bull  in  strict  amity  together,  which  is 
put  up  as  a  sign.  That  appears  to  me  therefore  to  be  just  a  simple  result  of  the 
19  une  1  77-  fi.ee_tj.acle  measure  in  spirits  which  the  Act  of  1861  really  was.  Then,  coming 
to  the  Act  of  1869,  one  must  recognize  that  in  the  restriction  that  was  put  there 
on  the  increase  of  the  beerhouses,  a  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction,  but 
still  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  of  rectifying  the 
whole  of  the  mistake  of  the  Act  of  1830;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  great  brewers,  instead  of  being  put  an  end  to,  has  been  really  stereotyped, 
and  has  become  so  far  as  the  beerhouses  are  concerned  even  greater  than  it  was 
before.  I  think  Lord  Aberdare  in  giving-  his  sanction  to  the  measure  in  1869 
said  it  was  done  upon  the  understanding  that  the  Government  themselves  were 
going  to  introduce  a  measure,  and  that  this  uas  not  to  create  a  vested  interest. 
Afterwards  when  he  came  with  his  own  measure  in  18/1,1  think  his  words  were 
(I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  to  correct  me  if  I  misquote  him  in  any  way),  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  the  result  of  the  Act  had  been  to  give  a  vested  interest  to 
the  beerhouses.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  have  seen  in  the  published  evidence 
before  your  Lordships  that  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  put,  especially  to 
those  who  come  from  the  large  towns,  whether  the  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  public-houses  and  licensed  houses  was  not 
in  a  very  great  measure  owing  to  the  general  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  is  evident  in  other  ways.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  simply  that 
the  great  capitalists,  the  brewers  and  distillers,  who,  up  to  the  year  1869,  had  been 
continually  employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  houses,  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  a  year,  then  diverted  their  capital  into  another  channel,  and  devoted 
it  to  beautifying  and  enlarging  the  whole  character  of  the  buildings  which  the}'' 
already  had. 

8794.  Earl  of  MorleT/.]  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  objectionable  system  for 
brewers  to  hold  a  great  many  beerhouses  ? 

I  believe  there  must  be  monopoly.  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  get  over  that,  and 
the  monopoly  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  capital  to 
use  it.  All  I  say  i^,  that  the  monopoly  ought  to  be  under  very  different  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  from  what  it  is  at  present,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  for  the  State  to  give  it  to  anybody  as  a  matter  of  private 
favouiitism,  as  it  was  in  all  those  cases.  Now  I  might  be  allowed  just  perhaps 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1871,  of  Lord  Aberdare's,  that  1  believe  it  was  the 
most  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  the  most  thorough  one,  and 
one  which,  if  there  had  been  only  a  prepared  public  opinion  ready  to  receive  it, 
would  have  altered  in  10  yenrs  the  whole  face  of  this  country,  and  I  can  only 
regret  i^s  not  having  been  taken  up  as  a  public  misfortune.  There  was  no  time 
to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  opposition  that  was  created  iu  the  first  few 
weeks  against  it  by  those  who  were  affected  by  it.  There  was  no  opportunity 
of  the  country  being  educated  or  in  any  way  expressing"  its  opinion ;  but  if  there 
had  been  an  educated  public  opinion,  and  that  Bill  could  have  been  passed,  I  do 
not  think  your  Lordships  would  have  been  sitting  hei  e  to-day  upon  this  inquiry. 
Tiien,  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  18/2  and  the  Act  of  1874,  of  course  the  Act  of 
1872  was  a  real  attempt  at  restriction,  and  so  far  as  it  went  has  been  productive 
of  great  good,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Act  of  1874  was 
corrective  of  that,  it  was  retrograde,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  undid  the  amount 
of  good  that  would  have  been  done  by  the  Act  of  1872.  I  propose  to  put  in 
some  returns  which  were  obtained  by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  and  were  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister,  during  the 
time  that  the  latter  of  these  measures  was  before  Parliament.  We  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1872,  and  we  were  very  averse  to  the  alterations 
that  were  proposed  in  1874;  therefore  we  sent  out  inquiries  to  the  clergy  and 
superintendents  of  police,  asking  what  the  result  had  been  of  the  Act  of  1872, 
.  and  whether  they  wished  or  thought  it  right  that  there  should  be  any  alteration 
in  those  restrictions. 

8795.  Chairman.]  Relating  chiefly  to  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  ;  was 
not  that  so  ? 

Yes,  precisely  so  ;  but  not  only  that,  because  there  was  the  question  of  en- 
dorsing 
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dorsinfi  the  license  and  the  adulteration  clauses.    There  were  several  clauses  Rev. 
that  were  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1874  that  were  of  great  consequence,  as  well  as    Canon  Ellison. 
the  other  matters.  igth  June  1877. 

8796.  But  their  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  hours  of  opening  and 
closing,  was  it  not  ? 

Chiefly  so.  First  of  all  we  took  tlie  return  that  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  found  that  out  of  890  Hcensing  districts,  the  discretionary 
power  of  extending  the  hours  on  Sundays,  that  is  to  say,  the  discretionary  power 
which  was  given  to  the  local  magistrates,  was  used  by  two  only;  on  other  days, 
by  65  for  opening  at  5  in  the  morning,  or  at  5.30  instead  of  6  o'clock,  and  by  SO 
only  for  closing  at  12  instead  of  11  o'clock.  The  power  of  still  further  restricting 
tlie  hours  on  Sunday  was  used  by  42  for  opening  at  1  instead  of  12.30  ;  by  70, 
including  the  important  towns  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  Scarborough,  Great  Grimsby, 
Boston,  Bodmin,  and  the  City  of  Chester,  for  closing  at  9  instead  of  10.  On. 
other  days  the  power  w  is  used  by  55  for  opening  at  7  or  7.30  (a.m.)  instead  of 
6  o'clock  ;  and  by  75  for  closing  at  10  or  10.30  instead  of  11  o'clock.  Those 
were  the  discretionary  powers  given  by  the  Act  of  1872,  so  that  in  a  veiy  large 
majority  they  had  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  still  further  restricting,  and  not 
still  further  enlarging.  Then  from  returns  which  were  sent  to  us  by  superin- 
tendents of  police,  out  of  127  such  returns,  118  described  the  results  of  the  Act 
as  favourable,  not  one  as  unfavourable  ;  all  considered  that  the  Act  should  be 
maintained,  or  that,  if  amended,  only  by  entire  Sunday  closing,  which  24  of 
them  advocated.  Four  wished  a  further  restriction  of  hours,  and  by  none  was 
any  desire  expressed  for  extended  hours,  and  by  two  only  for  interference  in 
that  which,  in  1874,  did  become  the  rule,  namely,  the  uniformity  of  hours. 
Then  we  sent  to  the  rural  deaneries  in  our  own  province  of  Canterbury.  We 
took  100  of  them,  comprising  1,120  clergy,  and  out  of  this  number  of  returns 
only  four  spoke  unfrxvourably  of  the  restrictions  in  the  Act  of  18/2  ; 
1,077  bore  testimony  to  its  favourable  results  upon  the  morality  of  the 
people,  and  desired  its  maintenance;  154  wished  entire  Sunday  closing; 
134  v/ished  a  further  restriction  of  hours;  and  only  22  asked  for  uniformity, 
but  not  extended  hours.  So  far,  therefore,  there  appeared  to  us  to  be 
every  evidence  that  the  restriction  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  in  the  Act  of 
1872  was  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  the  first  real  attempt  at  restriction  which 
had  been  made.  I  may  mention  that,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  villages,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
reducing  of  one  hour  from  11  to  10  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
that  if  the  local  authority  had  the  power  of  still  further  restricting  the  time  to 
9  o'clock,  the  habits  of  the  rural  population,  especially  in  the  summer,  being 
very  early  ones,  going  to  bed  as  they  do  at  a  very  early  hour,  it  w^ould  very 
much  diminish  the  intemperance  in  the  villages ;  and  that  will  account  ior  the 
returns  to  which  I  alluded  just  now  from  the  province  of  York,  in  which  the 
agricultural  villages  speak  of  a  diminution  of  intemperance.  And  that  is  borne 
out  in  the  instances  which  your  Lordships  have  before  you.  You  will  find  in 
the  diocese  of  Ely,  from  which  our  returns  were  very  complete,  almost  entirely 
coming  from  villages  and  not  from  populous  places,  that  there  the  clergy  speak 
of  intemperance  as  not  showing  any  increase  whatever.  What  I  see  in  all  of 
this  evidence,  which  I  have  put  before  your  Lordships,  is  the  existence  of  a  law, 
namely,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  regulation  and  restriction  are  real,  in  that 
proportion  drinking  diminishes,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  withdrawn,  or 
there  is  any  approach  to  anything  like  free  trade,  drinking  and  intemperance 
are  increased. 

8797.  Earl  of  Kimherlei/ .1  Do  you  base  that  upon  any  return  of  the  number 
of  public-houses,  and  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness  in 
the  different  towns  ? 

1  do  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  that,  for  this  reason,  that  these  returns  do 
not  speak  of  a  number  of  material  points  ;  they  do  not  refer  to  the  size  of  the 
houses,  and  the  structural  alteration,  whereas  I  will  show  you,  in  a  letter  which 
I  will  read  you  directly,  that  one  house  has  been  made  10  do  duty  for  five  or 
six  or  seven  ;  and  again,  these  returns  do  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
habits  of  the  population.  You  will  find  how  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  the 
habits  of  the  population  ;  how  a  mining,  and  a  sea-port,  and  a  manufacturing 
town  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  intemperance,  while  the  country  parishes 
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Canon  £7Zwon  other  hand  show  quite  the  reverse;  therefore  if  you  choose  to  take  Essex 

  '     on  the  other  hand,  and  Lancashire  on  the  other,  you  may  prove  anything  from 

19th  June  1877.  that, 

8798.  I  would  ask  if  your  statement  that  it  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation does  not  entirely  destroy  the  conclusion  from  your  statistics  ? 

But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  law  which  prevails  when  ail  things  are  equal. 

•  8799.  How  can  all  things  be  equal  ? 

If  you  take  any  part  of  the  country  ;  if  you  take,  for  instance,  the  manufac- 
turing or  agricultural  parts  ;  I  will  take  the  agricultural  parts,  and  say  that  in 
the  agricultural  parts  the  one  hour  of  restriction  between  10  and  11  proves  that, 
just  in  proportion  as  you  carry  out  restriction,  in  that  proportion  you  do  dimi- 
nish intemperance.    I  have  some  further  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
I  have  expressed,  and  I  wish  to  put  in  the  Tables  which  are  taken  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Convocation  of  York.   Ttie  first  section  shows  the 
extent  and  prevalence  of  intemperance,  "  A  Table  showing  the  relative  Propor- 
tion of  Population  in  some  Parishes  to  the  Facilities  afforded  by  the  Number  of 
Licenses,  with  the  State  or  Extent  of  Intemperance.    The  next  Table,  No.  2,  is 
"  Extracts  from  the  Returns  from  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of 
Police,"  showing  the  proportion  of  houses  to  the  population,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  those  which  have  come  under  their  cognisance  as  criminals  have  been 
victims  of  drinking  habits  and  associates,  and  what  proportion  of  those  taken 
into  custody  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  and  whether  there  is  much  intem- 
perance in  the  district.    The  third  Table  is  a  "  Return  from  the  Governors  and 
Chaplains  of  Gaols,"  showing  wliat  proportion  of  those  who  have  come  under 
their  cognisance  as  criminals  have  been  the  victims  of  drinking  habits  and  asso- 
ciates, directly  or  indirectly."    Whatever  those  o]nnions  are  worth,  they  are 
expressed  there  very  strongly  indeed,  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  superintendents 
of  the  police,  that  there  is  a  very  direct  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
facilities  that  are  given  and  the  amount  of  intemperance.    {The  same  arc  handed 
in,  vide  Aj)pendix.)    I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  analyse  these  returns  as  they 
appear  here,  and  I  find  that  where  intemperance  is  on  the  decrease  or  stationary 
it  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  parishes,  the  average  of  public-houses  or  other 
licenses  to  the  population  being  one  in  550,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
on  the  increase,  often  to  a  very  large  amount,  chiefly  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing or  shipping  towns,  and  in  some  cases  agricultural  parts,  the  proportion 
of  licensed  houses  there  is  on  the  average  one  to  280  of  the  population. 

8800.  Chairman!]  To  what  area  does  that  apply? 

This  is  from  the  Province  of  York.  Then  in  the  chief  constables'  and  super- 
intendents' returns,  where  they  speak  of  an  increase,  or  of  much  intemperance, 
almost  everywhere  the  proportion  of  houses  is  said  to  be  too  large  for  the  popu- 
lation ;  they  frequentl}'^  specify  it  as  being  "  too  many  houses  or  too  great 
facilities ;"  this  will  be  seen  in  the  Tables  which  are  presented.  Then  where 
there  is  a  decrease  either  "  the  proportion  is  small,"  or  "  the  number  is  in  course 
of  reduction  by  the  action  of  the  magistrates ;  "  those  are  the  reasons  which 
they  themselves  assign.  I  would  just  remind  your  Lordships  that  what  I  am 
doing  now  is,  I  am  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  which  I  spoke  of  as  a 
law,  namely,  the  proportionate  increase  of  excessive  drinking  to  the  facilities 
which  exist  is  carried  out  in  many  other  instances.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
Table  from  Captain  Palin's  Report  at  Manchester  has  been  put  in,  showing  the 
number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness  during  the  last  10  years. 
That  shows  that  from  1866  to  1869,  when  the  beerhouses  were  constantly 
increasing  in  number,  the  ;ipprehensions  for  drunkenness  were  in  the  first  year 
5,630,  in  the  second  9,742,  and  in  the  third  9,540,  and  in  1869  they  reached 
their  climax,  11,461.  Then  came  the  passing  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson's 
Act,  and  the  number  of  houses  was  immediately  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
magistrates.  In  1870  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  fell  to  11,083;  in 
1871  it  fell  to  10,690  ;  in  1872  to  10,008 ;  and  in  1873  to  9,168.  In  1874  it 
began,  I  am  afraid,  to  show  a  tendency  to  rise  again,  whether  under  the 
Act  of  1874  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  number  was  9,846,  and  in  1875^ 
10,615. 

8801.  Earl  of  Mor?ey.  I  Do  you  attribute  that  rise  entirely  to  this  increase 
io  the  number  of  drinking  houses  ? 

I  should 
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I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that,  but  I  see  that  they  liad  increased  up  to  the  Rev. 
year  1869,  and  that  after  the  .year  1869  there  was  a  progressive  decrease.  Canon  Ellison. 

8802.  Earl  of  Kimberley.~\  There  had  been  a  progressive  increase  of  beer- 
houses up  to  1869  ? 

Yes,  and  of  apprehensions. 

8803.  Then  from  1869  to  1874  you  had  a  progressive  decrease  of  beerhouses 
and  public-houses,  and  a  progressive  decrease  of  drunkenness,  and  then  from 
1874  it  began  to  turn  again  r 

From  1874  it  began  to  turn  the  other  way. 

8804.  Chairman.~\  And  those  years  from  1871  to  1874  were  very  prosperous 
years  ? 

They  were  very  prosperous  years. 

8805.  Earl  of  Kimherley.']  There  was  the  least  drunkenness  in  the  most 
prosperous  years  ? 

There  was  the  least  drunkenness  in  the  most  prosperous  years,  which  is  con 
trary  to  the  general  evidence  w^hich  you  have  from  the  country  at  large,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  a  local  cause. 

8806.  This  is  in  a  particular  place  i 

In  Manchester.  Then  I  wish  still  further  to  show  how  restriction  hris  acted; 
in  Liverpool,  under  the  Bill  of  1872,  they  closed  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sundays 
they  took  advantage  of  the  restrictive  power  of  getting  the  extra  hour.  The 
cases  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  drunkenness  on  five  Sundays  in  the 
next  year,  1873,  were  93.  In  1874,  they  were  compelled  to  go  back  under  the 
uniform  law  to  close  at  10,  and  taking  the  corresponding  five  Sundays,  the 
proceedings  were  149  as  against.  93,  and  the  re[)ort  of  the  chief  of  the  con- 
stabulary says  that  in  the  first  five  weeks  after  the  Act  came  into  force,  that  is 
the  new  Act  of  1874,  there  was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  convictions, 
and  I  believe  the  result  of  that  was  that  when  a  canvass  took  place  of  the  whole 
of  Liverpool,  the  number  ot  signatures  in  favour  of  very  largely-increased  restric- 
tions, both  in  the  number  of  houses  and  in  the  number  of  hours,  was  quite 
overwhelming.  In  Windsor,  again,  the  convictions  under  the  Act  of  1872  fell 
from  270  in  that  year  to  140  in  the  year  1873.  Then  there  are  severaLother 
evidences  which  I  can  only  just  refer  to  in  the  Report  for  1854. 

8807.  Chairman.']  May  I  just  say  with  regard  to  that,  that  the  Monday 
morning  sittings  of  the  magistrates  would  show  the  Saturday  night's  drinking 
also  ? 

I  rather  think  these  are  Sunday  cases;  they  are  put  in  the  Liverpool  return  as 
being  distinctly  Sunday  cases. 

8808.  But  there  would  be  a  diflSiculty  in  distinguishing,  would  there  not, 
between  the  Sunday  and  the  Saturday  cases  ? 

I  suppose  the  police  would  know  when  they  were  taken  up.  Now, 
Mr.  Haughton,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr.  Villiers'  Committee,  speaks  of 
the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  distillation  at  different  times  when  it  was 
suppressed  for  political  reasons  ;  during  that  time,  he  speaks  of  the 
marvellous  effects  upon  the  morality  of  the  people,  and  further  than  that, 
he  speaks  of  the  important  effects  upon  the  revenue  ;  that  the  revenue 
really  did  not  sufFer  because  other  articles,  first  of  all,  exciseable  articles,  were 
consumed,  and  then  because  the  whole  of  the  industry  of  the  people  was  called 
out,  which  it  was  not  during  the  time  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  said  with  regard  to  Father  IMathew's  time.  Then  I  take 
the  case  of  Sweden  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  same  thing ;  but  I  need  not 
go  into  that,  because  it  has  been  already  before  you  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  evidence ;  but  the  results  are  very  remarkable,  that  now 
under  the  restrictive  law  which  has  come  into  operation  in  place  of  the  free- 
trade  law  which  they  had  before,  there  are  only  324  public-houses,  and  136  retail 
shops,  that  is  one  public-house  to  10,500  people;  and  Mr.  Carnegie  says 
what  the  result  has  been  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  causing  an  entire 
change. 
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C^n^^Ellison  ^^^^       Kimberlei/.']   In  Gothenburg,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  obliged  to 

admit  that  they  are  beginning  to  drink  rather  more? 

19th  June  1877.       Yes  ;  I  am  afraid  there  are  other  causes  at  work  there.    Then,  with  regard  to 
Sunday  closing,  I  would  not  say  much  about  that,  because  that  will  come 
through  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society,  who  is  so  very 
mucii  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject  than  I  am.    The  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act,  closing  the  diinking  liouses  in  Scotland  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was 
passed  in  1853.    Thi'ee  years  before  that  the  total  cases  of  drunkenness  with 
crime  had  been  145,000.     Under  the  new  law,  with  a  larger  population,  thfy 
fell  to  116,000.    The  Sunday  drunkenness  in  1/  large  towns  had  been  11,000  in 
the  first  three  years;  it  fell  to  4,000  in  the  last,  the  consumption  of  spirits  ex- 
hibiting a  proportionate  decrease.    I  may  mention,  that  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  law  is  that  the  drinking  ijouses  close  from  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening  until  seven  on  Monday  morning  ;  and  Mr.  Cook,  the  excursionist,  who 
takes  parties  round  the  world,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  "  Times"  newspaper 
about  two  years  ago,  said  that  the  place  where  he  was  then,  Toronto,  showed 
such  a  remarkable  contrast  to  anything  he  could  see  at  home ;  the  whole  of  the 
population  seemed  to  be  church-goers,  the  workinjz-men  and  their  families  all 
turning  out  to  go  to  their  particular  places  of  worship.    He  said  that  the  simple 
history  of  it  was,  that  there  was  a  law  closing  public-houses  from  six  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night  until  seven  on  Monday  morning.    So  far  as  my  own  read- 
ing gees,  and  power  of  observation,  all  this  seems  to  confirm  what  the  Convoca- 
tion of  York  said  :  "  The  multiplied  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  conducing  cause  of  intemperance.    The  returns  invariably 
show  that  when  these  facilities  are  increased,  drunkenness  increases  also;  that 
when  they  are  lessened  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  intemperance, 
and  this  rule  seems  to  operate  with  all  the  force  of  a  natural  law."    That  would 
conclude  that  part  of  my  evidence  so  far  as  regards  the  opinion  that  I  have 
formed  as  to  the  effect  of  all  legislation  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  then  would 
come  another  question. 

8810.  Chairman.]  May  T  ask  whether  you  have  anything  to  propose  with 
reference  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  important  point,  of  course,  because  the  Committee  of  1854 
having  reported  in  favour  of  what  one  might  call  a  free  trade  system,  and  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  evidence  now  before  you  which  seems  to  me  to  bear  in 
the  same  direction,  1  think  that  anything  which  can  be  said  in  the  other  direction 
ought  lo  be  said.    I  have  mentioned  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  evil  result 
of  the  free  trade,  both  in  the  early  period  of  our  history  and  in  the  central  period, 
and  also  in  the  period  from  1830  to  1869.    The  one  great  point  which  seems  to 
me  to  characterise  the  whole  of  it  is,  that  under  increased  competition  more 
capital  is  thrown  into  the  trade  ;  fresh  openings,  of  course,  are  found  ;  the  small 
trader  is  only  used  as  the  middle  man  to  force  a  trade  by  the  great  capitalist,  and 
eventually  the  trade  does  increase  in  every  direction.    Mr.  Rathbone,  in  his 
evidence,  alluded  to  a  neighbuurhood  as  supporting  so  many  houses  and  no  more, 
and  that  you  would  reach  that  limit,  and  could  not  get  beyond  it.    I  believe 
that  if  you  would  give  me  sufficient  capital,  and  start  me  in  a  neighbourhood 
sufficiently  populous,  I  would  undertake,  if  that  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  drinking 
is  concerned,  were  a  virgin  neighbourhood,  to  create,  in  a  very  short  time,  such  a 
demand  for  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors  that  theie  would  be  really  no  limit  to 
the  amount  sold,    llie  fact  is,  thai  the  material  you  have  to  deal  with  is  one 
which  contains  within  itself  that  which  no  other  material  dues.    There  is,  I 
suppose,  a  latent  or  a  dormant  passion  in  human  nature  which  is  only  roused  by 
the  material  itself,  and  when  it  is  roused  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  say  what  the 
limit  of  it  will  be  ;  it  may  be  kept  under  control  by  moral  and  other  causes,  but 
you  cannot  say  what  the  limit  will  be  ;  therefore,  inasmuch  as  you  will  have  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  any  population  who  without  it  woidd  be  sober, 
the  moment  ihey  begin  to  drink  you  never  know  how  large  a  portion  of  that 
population  will  go  on  to  drink  to  excess.    My  own  belief  is,  that  all  you 
would  do   by  the  adoption  of  the  free  trade  system  would  be  to  extend  the 
area  of  drinkitig  ;  that  is,  to  draw  in  a  larger  proportion,  and  different 
strata,  of  the  population,  both  as  regards  age  and  as  regards  station  in  life. 
Mr.  Rathbone  said  it  was  possible  to  prevent  this  l)y  closer  supervision.    As  far 
as  I  can  see,  any  system  which  depends  for  its  efficiency  upon  the  supervision  of 

the 
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the  police  must  break  down,  because  the  difficulties  are  so  great  of  reaching  the  Rev. 
offender,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  great  is  the  teniptatiou  to  overlook  the  offence.     Canon  Ellison. 
And  then  when  it  is  said  that  the  great  value  of  the  license  is  increased  by    igth  June  1877. 

monopoly — it  being  a  great  point  in  Mr.  Rathbone's  evidence  that  you  would   

break  down  the  monopoly  which  now  increases  the  value  of  the  license — it 
appears  to  me  that  the  true  remedy  for  that  is,  that  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Bill  of  1872,  namely,  the  endorsement  of  every  license,  i  have  observed  in  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  that  it  was  said  the 
remedy  was  too  stringent,  and  that  the  magistrates  would  not  convict,  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  time  that  law  was  in  operation  there  were  very 
few  convictions.  My  own  reading,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  that  was  the  result 
not  at  all  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  impose  such  a 
severe  penalty,  but  merely  because  the  remedy  had  been  put  upon  the  right 
quarter,  namely,  the  holder  of  the  license  ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  certain 
violations  would  ensure  endorsement,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  house 
was  so  well  reijulated  that  conviction  did  not  take  place,  and  he  was  not  brought 
before  the  magistrates.  My  opinion  is  that  you  ought  to  have  a  monopoly,  but 
that  the  monopoly  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  most  stringent  conditions. 
All  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  assert  is,  that  you  would  have  tlie  wants  of 
the  population,  as  they  are  called,  met,  and  then  matters  would  not  be  worse 
than  they  are  now.  But  if  I  understand  what  it  is  your  Lordsh'ps  are  con- 
sidering here,  it  is  not  how  you  may  keep  matters  as  they  are,  but  how  you  may 
introduce  a  very  large  and  material  change  for  the  bettor,  I  cannot  see  how  it 
could  be  done  myself  by  moving  in  that  direction.  There  are  other  matters  of 
course  which  have  come  before  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  (I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  for  me  to  allude  to  them),  in  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  valuable.  In  the  Gothenburg  system,  for  instance,  there  are 
some  points  of  great  value,  and  that  is  that  it  takes  away  the  inducement  of  per- 
sonal profit  from  the  spirit  seller,  and  another  is  that  it  places  effectual  checks  on 
the  monopoly,  and  subjects  tlie  monopoly  to  open  competition  ;  another  is  that  it 
brings  back  the  licensed  houses  to  their  character  of  victualling  houses,  and 
recognises  the  principle  of  equitable  compensation. 

881 1.  Earl  of  Kwiberlei/.']  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Gothenburg  system? 

No,  I  am  only  saying  how  much  there  is  in  that  system  of  value.  My  own 
idea  is  that  when  the  true  system  is  adopted  it  will  be  found  to  combine  portions 
of  many  systems.  The  reason  why  I  mention  the  Gothenburg  system  particularly 
is  thatMr.  Chamberlain's  application  of  theGothenburg  system  involves  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  town  council,  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  ;  it 
is  not  a  proper  application  of  the  principle,  which  is  in  itself  a  most  valuable 
one,  of  local  control,  and  for  one  reason,  that  town  councillors,  more  or  less, 
have  a  very  great  interest  in  these  houses.  I  have  returns  here  from  one  town, 
which  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships.  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  the 
town  ;  it  comes  to  us  m  confidence,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  character  of 
the  town  council  is,  "  Persons  who  are  or  have  been  brewers,  spirit  merchants, 
publicans,  or  persons  directly  interested  in  the  beer  or  spirit  traffic;  aldermen, 
two  out  of  four;  councillors,  nine  out  of  twelve;  auditors,  one  out  of  two;  mayor's 
auditor  the  only  one  ;  watch  and  finance  committee,  five  out  of  nine  ;  Com- 
missioners of  land  tax,  income  tax,  and  house  duties,  four  out  of  fourteen." 
Therefore  to  give  to  a  body  of  that  kind,  who  have  not  beeii  elected  at  all  with 
regard  to  this  particular  thing,  the  entire  management  of  the  whole  trade,  would 
be,  I  think,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  anything  like  sobriety.  Then  I  am  asked 
to  say  what  my  own  ideas  would  be.  First,  I  would  say  that  the  Acts  of  i860 
and  1861  ougiit  to  be  repealed,  certainly  as  far  as  the  sale  of  spirits  is  concerned. 
As  regards  the  shopkeeper's  license  I  do  not  say,  as  is  the  prayer  of  so  m.any  of 
those  benches  of  magistsates,  that  the  licfnsing  should  be  referred  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  that  would  be  oidy  repeating  the  mistake  of  1869  ;  it  would  only  be 
stereotyping  the  vested  interest,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  ic 
at  a  future  time.  The  Acts  have  either  done  good  or  not ;  if  they  have  noz 
done  good  they  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  perhaps  it  might  not  be  light  to  repeal 
the  confectioner's  license  where  there  is  food  taken  with  it,  but  so  far  as  the  Act 
of  1862  is  concerned,  permitting  the  sale  of  spirits  in  reputed  quart  bottles,  it 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  question  whether  persons  who  sell 
other  materials,  such  as  groceries,  and  so  on,  ought  to  have  the  power  of  mixing 
up  with  their  trade  an  entirely  new  one. 

(12—11.)  M3  8812.  Chairman.'] 
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Rev.  8812.  Chairman.]  Would  your  prohibition  extend  to  the  sale  of  wine? 

Canon  Ellison.        j  ^y^^^^  j|.  jg  ^^^^.^  j.jgj^f  ^^^^  ^1^^  lighter  wines  of  the  Continent  should  be 

19th  June  1877.    brought  in  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  trade 

 — . —     q£  j^lig  regular  wine  mercliant  should  not  be  sufficient  for  that.    If  you  were  to 

put  the  trade  in  wine  into  the  hands  of  grocers  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
an  evasion  of  the  law  then,  because  they  would  do  as  they  have  done  in  New 
York,  as  I  am  told,  or  as  they  did  in  the  l8th  century  in  our  own  history, 
namely,  sell  spirits  under  the  name  of  wine.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  done  now. 
The  cheap  slierries  contain  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  spirit,  and  spirit  of  t!ie  worst 
kind,  containing  fusil  oil,  doing  great  injury  both  to  tlie  morals  and  bodies  of 
the  people;  my  opinion  is  that  the  trade  ouglit  to  be  allowed  to  revert  to  its 
proper  channels. 

8813.  Edvl  of  Kiiuberki/.]  Would  you  put  an  end  to  the  refreshment-house 
keepers'  license. 

No.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  put  an  end  to  the  refreshment-house  keepers' 
licenses,  because  in  a  refreshment-house  you  have  food  sold;  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  ohJ  licensed  victualler's  house  as  it  is  called.  Then  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  entire  revision  of  our  licensing  system,  keeping  in  view  these 
points— first,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  to 
a  certain  extent  a  necessary  of  life,  and  that  which  cannot  be  taken  to  be  so.  1 
mean  between  the  old  English  drink,  ale,  and  that  not  so  very  strong,  and  spirits, 
and  the  highly  alcoholised  ales  of  tiie  present  day.  I  think  that  spirits  ought  either 
to  be  made  unlawful  to  be  sold  as  a  common  beverage,  or  that  there  should  be  so 
heavy  a  license  put  upon  them  as  virtually  to  prohibit  the  sale,  or  to  hmit  it 
within  very  much  narrower  bounds.  I  think  further  that  all  alcoholic  drinks 
ougljt  to  be  assessed  with  duty,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  that  is  in 
them,  including  the  sherries  and  everything  else. 

8814.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  as  regards  wine  ? 
As  regards  wine  it  is. 

S815.  And  you  would  extend  that  to  beer  and  spirits  ? 
Yes,  I  would  extend  that  to  beer  and  spirits. 

88 1 6.  Would  this  apply  to  the  license  or  to  the  liquor  r 
Both.    I  would  put  it  first  upon  tlie  articles. 

8817.  As  regards  wine  it  already  exists,  and  yon  would  have  some  analogous 
customs  duties  upon  spirits,  letting  in  weak  spirits  at  cheap  rates,  is  that  so  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  at  ail.  My  own  opinion  is  that  spiiits  themselves  can  only 
be  regarded  as  luxuries,  and  are  nor.  in  the  same  category  as  other  drink  at  all. 
Then  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  large  and  effectual  restriction  introduced  in 
place  of  the  present  very  ineffectual  one;  first  on  the  number  of  drinking 
houses.  Upon  thai  I  must  refer  to  what  I  have  read  in  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  before  this  Committe  e,  that  any  small  reduction  would  be  of  no  use 
whatever  with  regard  to  such  houses.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  vested  interest 
would  prevent  it,  but  what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  Act  of  1869,  might 
perhaps  be  done  now.  The  licenses  under  the  old  Beer  Act  of  1830,  which  were 
purely  personal  licenses,  should  not  be  renewed. 

8818.  What  do  you  mean  by  personal  licenses? 
They  were  given  to  the  man  ;  not  to  the  house. 

8819.  That  applies  to  all  licences,  does  it  not? 

They  are  given  to  the  man,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  house  is  also  con- 
cerned in  it. 

8820.  J  wish  lo  understand  the  expression  "purely  personal  license/'  is  there 
any  distinction  which  can  be  made  ? 

There  is  this  distinction.  Up  to  1869  the  beershop  license  was  a  license 
which  a  man  Avent  and  took  out  from  the  Excise  ;  he  had  no  sanction  from  the 
State  in  any  way ;  he  merely  went  and  paid  so  much  for  the  license. 

8821.  Is  not  the  Excise  a  department  of  the  State? 

Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  getting  a  license  from  the  magistrates. 

8822.  Earl  of  Belniore.]  Did  the  Excise  license  a  particular  house  for  him  to 
sell  beer  in  ? 

Certainly 
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Certainly  not ;  his  own  character  was  the  only  thing  regarded  ;  he  might  ^.^^^f  2/^,-,,„. 
move  anywhere. 

8823.  Earl  of  Kimberleyi\  Surely  there  was  a  restriction  with  reference  to 
the  rating  ? 

Yes;  there  was  a  restriction  with  regard  to  rating,  but  that  was  introduced 
subsequently. 

8824.  The  Act  of  1872  perpetuated  the  licenses  which  had  been  granted 
previously  to  the  Act  of  1869,  did  it  not? 

Yes. 

8825.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Legislature  has  put  it  out  of  its  power 
to  deal  with  it  on  any  other  terms  ? 

Yes  ;  what  was  stated  in  1869  was  that  the  magistrates  were  not  to  take  away 
the  license  except  for  four  stated  reasons,  affecting  the  character  and  affecting 
the  houses.  Then,  proceeding  with  my  suggested  restrictions,  there  should  also 
be  effectual  regulation  introduced  in  regard  to  structural  alterations  in  all  large 
towns.  1  thinlc  a  great  part  of  the  evil  in  the  last  fevv  years  has  arisen  from  the 
introduction  of  these  splendid  bars.  I  believe  if  any  of  your  Lordships  took  a 
walk  through  Oxford-street  at  night,  and  looked  into  the  corner  houses  and  saw 
the  vast  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  that  you  would  find  there, 
you  would  say  that  one  of  those  houses  does  literally  more  damage  than  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  old  houses  would  have  done.  I  think  the  magistrates  ouglit  to 
have  that  which  the  courts  of  law  have  determined  they  have  not,  or  rather  have 
made  questionable,  namely,  the  power  of  objecting  to  the  enlargement  of  public- 
houses. 

8826.  Chairman^  You  consider  the  alteration  of  the  doors  and  the  construc- 
tion of  backways  most  undesirable  ? 

Most  undesirable.    I  would  beg  leave  to  read  a  letter  upon  tlie  question  of 
structural  alterations. 

8827.  Earl  of  Kimberley.']  Are  you  alluding  to  the  altering  of  the  character 
of  a  house  after  a  license  lias  been  given  ? 

Not  exactly  that.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  small  house,  the  existence  of  which 
was  hardly  known  before,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
then  it  was  said  that  this  enormous  structure  was  going  to  be  opened  as  a  bar 
and  gin  palace.  The  vigilance  committee,  which  there  is  in  that  town,  appeared 
against  it  at  the  Brewster  Sessions,  and  the  answer  was,  "  You  need  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  it,  it  is  done  ;  it  is  merely  the  transfer  of  the  license  which  was 
there  upon  the  premises  before."  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  determine  the  maximum  proportion  of  houses  to  the 
population,  with  subsequent  provisions  to  be  left  to  the  local  authority. 

8828.  That  would  be  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  of  1871  ? 
Yes;  that  began  with  one  to  1,500  of  the  population,  and  one  to  1,000, 

according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 

8829.  Would  you  adopt  the  same  proportions  r 
I  think  they  were  very  good. 

8830.  And  after  that,  you  would  give  a  control  to  the  population  ? 
After  that  I  would  give  the  control  to  the  local  authority.  And  then,  if  I  am 

asked  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Bill,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Bill  which 
the  association  of  which  I  was  chairman  prepared  in  the  years  187 1  and  1872 
seems  to  me  still,  in  all  its  main  points,  to  meet  exactly  the  requirements.  I 
have  an  abstract  here  of  the  three  different  Bills  which  were  then  running  side 
by  side,  namely.  Lord  Aberdare's  Bill,  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson's  Bill,  and 
the  Bill  of  our  association.  The  Bill  of  our  association  was  very  much  that 
which  I  observed  within  the  last  two  days  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions. 

8831.  Was  your  Bill  introduced  absolutely,  or  was  it  only  a  sketch  of  a  Bill  ? 
When  we  found  the  Government  had  introduced  a  Bill,  we  thought  it  would 

be  no  use  to  introduce  our  Bill.    I  believe  the  names  of  Sir  Robert  Anstruther 
and  Sir  Hareourt  Johnstone  were  upon  the  back ;  it  was  printed  for  the  House, 
but  it  never  came  to  the  second  reading.    I  have  here  the  abstract  of  the  pro- 
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Rev.  posals  of  our  Bill,  one  of  them  bein^r  that  the  licensing  shall  be  limited  to  the 

Canon  Ellison,  licensing  boards  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  We  have  since  to  a  certain 
lyth  June  1877.    extent  modified  that.    We  believe  that  the  m;igisterial  element  is  so  far  a 

"   desirable  one,  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of  the  magistracy  upon  it. 

{The  Abstract  of  the  Bill  is  handed  in.) 

8S32.  Chairman^]  There  are  a  great  many  boards  now,  and  you  woidd  be 
multiplying  the  boards  if  you  added  another  ? 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that ;  it  is  only  adopting  the  principle  of  local 
control,  and  doing  what  you  are  doing  for  education  and  other  matters  by  commit- 
tees. You  would  have  your  local  committee  for  the  poor  law,  and  you  would  have 
your  local  committee  for  education,  and  you  would  have  your  local  committee  for 
this  subject.  The  only  point  we  feel  most  essential  is,  that  if  these  local  bo  irds 
are  elected,  they  should  be  elected  ad  hoc,  especially  ;  the  reason  which  appears 
to  me  to  make  it  so  desirable  to  have  them  electeiJ  in  that  way  is,  that  in  that  way 
you  educate  the  people  upon  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  it  is  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  which  has  educated  the  whole  of  the  population  of  our  country 
to  be  what  it  is.  We  want  to  educate  them  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  licensing 
laws,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  it  if  you  mix  it  up  with  town  council 
elections,  which  would  be  purely  political,  or  with  the  poor  law,  or  anything 
else;  they  ought  to  be  elected  for  that  (articular  purpose.  Then  the  local 
authority  being  so  elected  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  very  considerable 
discretion  given  to  it ;  they  ought  to  1)6  able  to  have  their  hand,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  pulse  of  the  people.  For  instance,  if  they  found  there  was  a  desire 
that  there  should  be  a  great  restriction  in  the  matter  of  hours,  they  should  be 
able  to  carry  that  out ;  the  circumstances  of  localities  vary  a  good  deal,  and 
what  might  be  right  in  Liverpool,  might  not  be  right  in  Norwich ;  or  what 
might  be  right  in  a  country  village,  might  not  be  right  in  a  large  town.  I  will 
not  enter  upon  the  Sunday  closing  question,  except  to  say,  I  hope,  if  anything 
should  be  done  by  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  closing  question, 
they  will  put  out  of  their  minds  the  idea  of  the  bond  Jide  traveller,  who  is  really, 
the  more  we  see  of  him,  becoming  a  myth  in  every  way.  The  bond  fide  traveller, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  large  towns  now,  is  simply  a  man  who  chooses  to  go 
three  miles.  In  the  large  towns  in  the  North  they  are  forming  omnibus  clubs, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  simply  to  ride  out  into  the  country  beyond  the 
three  miles,  and  there  to  indulge  in  a  carouse  and  a  debauch.  I  believe  that  a 
traveller  being  a  man  who  is  on  his  way,  and  who  would  want  refreshment  in 
going  from  one  place  to  another,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  exercise  his  vocation 
upon  the  Sunday. 

88j3.  You  mean  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  Sunday  travellers  ? 
Yes  ;  I  think,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  Sunday  travellers. 

8834.  Earl  of  Kimberley .'\  That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  definition 
of  a  "  traveller  "  ? 

Yes,  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  that. 

8835.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  "traveller"? 

A  person  who  is  on  his  way  from  one  place  to  another,  making  a  journey, 
and  not  a  man  who  goes  in  and  out  for  his  own  amusement. 

8836.  If  I  go  from  here  to  Richmond,  I  should  be,  according  to  your  defini- 
tion, a  person  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Should  I  be  a  person  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  have  refreshment? 

If  you  were  going  on  beyond  Richmond  you  would  ;  but  if  you  were  going 
there,  and  coming  back  at  night,  I  should  think  you  were  going  for  your  own 
amusement. 

8837.  Could  you  give  me  another  definition ;  I  want  to  know  what  your  defi- 
nition of  a  "traveller"  is,  because  upon  that,  I  think,  depends  the  whole 
thing  ? 

I  should  say  a  man  on  a  journey  requiring  resting  and  halting  places. 

8838.  How  would  you  determine  that  he  required  rest,  and  what  would  be 
the  length  of  the  journey  you  would  define? 

That  I  could  not  define. 

8839.  Then 
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88^0.  Then  is  it  not  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  at  all  from  the  Rev. 
''^  ,     ,  .  ,                n     ^                                                                                      Canon  Ellison. 
argument  which  you  use  /   

I  should  be  only  able  to  say  what  was  not  a  "  traveller."  lyth  June  1877. 

8840.  That  would  be  only  the  same  thing  as  saying,  what  is  a  "  travellex*,"  if 
your  definition  is  sufficiently  large? 

I  think  not. 

8841.  If  you  said  that  a  person  was  nut  a  traveller  who  did  not  travel  more 
than  10  miles,  that  would  make  everybody  a  traveller  who  travelled  more  than 
10  miles? 

I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  that  a  "traveller"  is  a  person  who,  being  on 
a  journey,  could  not  accomplish  the  whole  of  it  without  having  a  halt  for  refresh- 
ment. 

8842.  How  far  do  you  think  a  person  might  travel  without  requiring  rest  or 
refreshment  r 

I  could  not  say  that. 

8843.  That  would  depend  upon  the  person  himself;  some  people  might  be 
able  to  go  a  longer  time,  and  some  people  might  be  able  to  go  only  a  shorter 
time  ? 

No  doubt. 

8844.  If  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  bond  Jide  traveller  with  a  view 
to  amend  the  law,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  definition  of  "  traveller  "  which  you 
have  in  your  mind  r 

The  question  is,  why  do  you  put  in  the  words  "  bond  fide"  except  to  indicate 
the  man  who  is  in  good  faith  a  traveller,  and  not  the  man  who  goes  merely 
as  an  excursionist,  or  who  goes  from  one  place  to  another,  because  the  distance 
is  over  three  miles  ;  I  take  it  that  it  means  a  man  who  is  in  good  faith  upon  a 
journey, 

8845.  I  willingly  give  up  the  words  "  bond  fi.de"  because  I  do  not  believe  they 
add  to  the  definition,  but  what  would  you  do  ? 

I  should  say  that  there  might  be  houses  which  people  miglst  use,  as  hotels  ; 
but  I  think  you  might  safely  leave  it  out  altogether,  because  on  the  Sunday 
there  are  not,  practically,  people  who  travel  about. 

8846.  I  think  you  would  say  that  unless  a  man  lodged  in  the  public-house  or 
an  hotel  he  should  not  be  admitted  on  a  Sunday? 

That  is  so. 

8847.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  pablicans 
should  sell  only  off  the  premises  on  Sunday  ? 

That  is  a  different  question.  I  think  the  whole  question  of  Sunday  closing 
must  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  prepared  public  opinion.  Abstractedly,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  public-house  should  be  opened  a  bit  more  on  a  Sunday  than 
a  confectioner's  shop,  as  a  means  of  providing  refreshment;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  looking  at  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  question  of  long  usage.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  you  should  not  go  one  step  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
and  therefore  if  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  hour  for  selling  off,  I 
do  not  suppose  that  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  entire  closing  on  Sunday 
would  object  to  that ;  they  would  rather  have  that  than  that  public  opinion 
should  be  in  any  way  forced.  However,  public  opinion  is  coming  round  so 
strongly  to  the  question  of  Sunday  closing,  that  I  think  probably  it  may  soon 
be  done  altogether. 

8848.  Earl  of  Morley?[  You  stated  that  you  proposed  further  restrictions  with 
regard  to  the  hours  of  sale ;  will  you  state  them  to  the  Committee  ? 

The  further  restrictions  would  be  rather  those  which  would  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authority. 

8849.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.]  Returning,  in  fact,  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1872  ? 

Yes. 

8850.  Earl  of  Morle^.]  You  would  give  them  a  discretion,  in  fact,  between 
certain  maximum  and  minimum  points  ? 

Yes,    So  far  as  the  legislative  part  of  the  question  is  concerned,  that  is  all  I 
(12—11.)  N  have 
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Rev.  have  to  say  ;  there  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  counteracting  agencies 

Canon  Ellison,    which  I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  state. 

19th  June  1877.       8851.  You  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  licenses  ;  you  do 
not  suggest  any  alteration  with  regard  to  that? 

I  do  nou  see  how  it  is  possible  under  the  existing  state  of  things  to  alter  it. 

8852.  Practically,  liiere  are  very  few  renewals  of  licenses  now,  although  the 
•        number  for  selling  off  is  increasing  very  much  ? 

You  mean  renewal  in  the  same  house  to  a  diifevent  person.  1  suppose  the 
Legislature  has  declared  what  must  be  the  case  there,  that  unless  under  certain 
conditions  the  renewal  must  be  made  ;  if  I  have  read  the  Act  of  18/2  aright, 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  at  that  time  was  to  make  renewals  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. The  publican  has  not  necessarily  to  appear,  and  the  renewal  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course,  unless  the  conditions  of  the  license  have  been  violated.  I 
handed  in  an  abstract  of  our  Bill,  but  there  are  other  provisions  in  it  which 
I  did  not  specify  ;  there  is  a  very  important  one  for  buying  up  the  licenses  of 
surplus  houses. 

8S53.  Chairman.]  You  say  in  this  abstract,  "  Licensing  board  to  declare  how 
many  licenses  shall  be  issued  or  renewed  "  ? 

Yes;  the  licensing  board  would  determine  how  many  houses  should  be  got  rid 
of,  and  they  would  do  that  by  compensation;  the  method  of  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation being  that  there  should  be  a  license  rental  affixed  to  all  the  houses  that 
remain,  that  rental  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  houses.  I  may 
mention  thai  I  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  that  proposal  before  the  secretary  of  a 
large  licensed  victuallers'  association,  and  he  not  only  assented  to  the  principle,  but, 
in  faci,  I  believe  the  licensed  victuallers  themselves  proposed  it  in  the  year  1870 
or  1871  ;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Whitbread  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  of  bringing  a  Bill  of  that  kind  into  the  House  at  one  time.  But, 
however,  the  secretary  said,  not  only  that  he  believed  that  the  trade  would  entirely 
agree  with  it,  but  he  took  some  cases  near  to  his  own  house  ;  he  pointed  out  that 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  house  there  were  two  other  houses,  one  an  old  beer- 
house, and  one  a  house  which  had  been  a  beershop,  but  which  had  got  a  license. 
He  said,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  we  can  all  of  us  do  a  proper  and  legitimate 
trade;  the  beershop  is  just  for  the  corruption  of  the  people  in  that  particular 
court  where  it  is,  andj  therefore,  if  there  existed  the  power  of  buying  up  those 
two  houses  (he  at  once  admitted  it  would  improve  his  own  trade),  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  pay  proportionately  for  it.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  large 
brewers  have  a  number  of  houses  which  are  not  paying'  houses,  but  which 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  open  in  order  that  other  people  may  not  come  upon 
what  they  consider  their  ground.  They  know  that  if  they  were  to  withdraw 
their  house  somebody  else  would  come  in,  therefore  houses  are  kept  open,  if  not 
at  a  loss,  yet  something  like  it,  and  I  believe  the  buying  up  of  those  houses  would 
not  only  conduce  to  public  morality,  but  could  be  effected  on  very  easy  terms. 

8854.  Earl  of  Kimberley.]  That  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  large 
brewers,  would  it  not? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

8855.  I  suppose  they  would  not  care  how  far  that  were  carried  out 
No,  perhaps  not. 

88.56.  Chairman.]  You  approve  of  the  third  provision  in  the  Bill,  namely, 
the  licensing  board  to  declare  how  many  licenses  shall  be  renewed,  the  houses 
being  fixed  at  one  to  1,000  of  the  population  in  some  localities  ? 

Yes. 

8857.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  In  the  plan  which  you  have  sketched  out,  how  would 
you  constitute  the  local  authority  you  have  spoken  of? 

I  think  the  local  authority  should  be  elected  either  by  the  ratepayers  or  by  the 
householders.  I  do  not  think  it  signifies  very  much  how  they  would  be 
elected  ;  I  believe  the  best  plan,  end  one  which  to  my  mind  works  very  satis- 
factorily, would  be  that  they  should  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  the  local  authorities,  such  as  boards  of  health,  are  elected  now.  The 
boards  of  guardians  are  all  under  the  same  Act ;  they  are  not  elected,  as  the 

education 
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education  board  is,  by  actual  vote  at  the  time,  but  they  are  elected  by  voting  c&nonmison. 
papers. 

8858.  And  would  you  give  a  plurality  of  votes  under  that  system? 

If  you  elect  them  under  the  Gilbert  Act  which 
Poor  Law  guardians,  of  course  you  must ;  but  tijat  is  simply  a  matter  for  the 
Legislature  to  declare.    I  think  that  eveiy  man  ought   to  have   his  own 
vote. 

8S59,  What  distinction  do  you  draw   between  tiiat  and  a  School  Board 
election  ? 

Only  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  votes. 

8860.  But  with  regard  to  your  suggestion  that  this  particular  board  should 
be  elected  ad  hoc,  do  not  you  think  it  would  increase  the  difficulty  very  much  of 
having  a  pure  and  disinterested  election,  if  it  were  held  solely  for  the  particular 
object  r 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  Lordship  means  by  pure  and  disinterested; 
in  what  way  does  your  Lordship  mean  disinterested  r 

8861.  1  mean  an  election  in  which  you  only  desire  to  select  the  persons  to 
perform  general  functions  for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  case,  where  you  elect  them  to  do  a  particular  thing.  In  the  latter 
case  does  not  that  excite  greater  interest,  and  might  it  not  lead  more  to  bribery 
and  exertion  if  you  elected  people  with  regard  to  their  own  feelings  and 
knowledge  of  the  particular  question  with  regard  to  which  they  were  to 
legislate  ? 

But  then  I  do  not  quite  understand  where  the  bribery  or  the  corrupt  influence 
is  to  come  from. 

8S62.  The  drinking? 

But  the  drink  interests  are  all  concerned  in  keeping  the  thing  down.  One  of 
the  great  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  this  matter  has  been  in  supposing 
that  the  publican  would  naturally  prefer  people  who  would  give  more  liceuses. 
On  the  contrary  he  is  the  person  who  appears  at  the  brewster  sessions  always  to 
pre\  ent  the  issue  of  more  licenses,  and  so  far  his  interest  would  be  entirely  in 
accordance  with  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  population. 

8863.  And    with    regard   to   grocers'  licenses,    what    would   you   say  to 
them  r 

I  want  to  see  them  done  away  with  altogether  ? 

8864.  You  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  our  imports  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded our  exports  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that  you  connected  in 
some  way  with  this  question  of  intemperance.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what 
argument  you  drew  from  it  ? 

The  argument  that  Mr.  Bourne  draws  (for  it  is  not  my  own)  is  this  ;  that  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  exports  and  imports  is  now  very  materially 
altering,  and  that  that  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
materials  which  we  bring  in  for  food.  He  then  analyses  them,  and  takes  out  the 
proportion  of  those  which  are  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  either  of  the  direct 
manufacture  of  alcohohc  drink,  such  as  grain,  or,  indirectly,  such  as  sugar  and  so 
on,  and  the  proportion  used  for  food  ;  and  he  says,  if  therefore  you  wish  to 
reduce  the  disproportion  which  exists  between  imports  and  exports,  you  cannot 
reduce  or  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  reduce  the  amount  which  is  introduced  as 
pure  food,  and  good  food,  but  you  may  reduce  very  largely  the  amount  which  he 
thinks  is  taken  in  excess,  and  which  is  doing  harm  to  the  people. 

8865.  Did  not  Mr.  Bourne  observe  that  the  great  cause  of  this  change  was  the 
reduction  of  our  exports ;  it  is  the  exports  that  have  fallen  off,  and  not  the 
imports  that  have  increased  ? 

Both,  1  think,  is  it  not. 

.S866.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  exports  have  fallen  off,  and  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  connect  tlie  reduction  of  exports  with  the  intemperance  of  the 
masses,  and  this  high  wages  that  were  paid,  which  render  the  manufacture  of 
articles  in  this  country  less  renumerative  than  it  was  ? 

That  I  was  quite  prepared  to  show,  but  I  did  not  go  into  it,  because  I  knew 
(12— IL)  N2  that 
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Rev.  fiiat  Mr.  Hoyle  had  been  before  this  Committee,  and  I  was  quite  sure  he  would 
Canon  Ellison.    ^^^.^  entered  largely  into  that  branch  of  the  question. 

1.9th  June  ife77-  8867.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inebriate  houses ;  you  mentioned  one  for 
females;  do  you  know  any  other  house  of  that  kind  which  exists  for 
males  ? 

Yes,  I  know  one  or  two  others,  and  another  which  is  on  the  point  of  forma- 
^        tion  for  females. 

886S.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  or  expedient  for 
this  system  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  our  country  generally,  and 
to  provide  houses  for  the  reception  of  inebriates  ? 

I  think  there  is  very  great  difficulty  about  the  matter.  I  think  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  Government  has  already  provided  three  classes  of  houses, 
poor-houses,  prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums  for  those,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  the  Government  providing  funds  for  those  inebriate  homes,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  do  it.  What  I  do  think  the 
Government  might  do  is  to  give  a  power  of  detention  in  those  houses ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  people  have  been  put  in  with  their  own  consent  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  friends,  there  should  be  what  there  is  not  at  the  present  time, 
a  power  of  detention.  That  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  I  think  Government 
would  go. 

8869.  You  spoke  also  of  the  opinions  of  medical  men  with  regard  to  this 
question.  Do  you  know  whether  their  opinions  have  undergone  any  change 
lately  with  regard  to  the  use  of  stimulants  in  cases  of  illness,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  workhouses  and  the  out-door  poor? 

Very  largely.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  continually  brought  before  us 
in  union-houses,  for  example,  in  which  we  find  they  are  taking  off  altogether  the 
usual  allowance  of  beer,  and  in  others,  where,  instead  of  employing  it  almost 
universally,  as  they  have  done,  as  a  remedy,  they  are  giving  drugs  in  lieu  of  it, 
and  not  using  alcohol. 

8870.  Have  they  adopted  that  in  their  private  practice  as  well  ? 
Yes,  very  much  indeed- 

8871.  In  cases  of  female  confinement? 

Yes  ;  we  find  that  all  that  is  growing  very  largely. 

8B72.  Viscount  Gordon.']  You  mentioned  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act;  did 
you  mean  the  Committee  to  infer  that  a  similar  Act  could  be  introduced  for  Eng- 
land with  any  advantage? 

Certainly,  as  regards  closing  on  the  Lord's  Day  entirely,  with  the  limitation  I 
mentioned  just  now  with  reference  to  public  opinion. 

8873.  Except  in  regard  to  travellers  ? 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  traveller  at  all. 

8874.  You  would  expunge  him  altogether  ? 
Yes. 

8875.  Do  you  put  much  stress  upon  the  point  whether  public-houses  should 
be  open  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  ? 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  habits  of  the  population ;  they  are  very  different 
in  Manchester  from  what  they  are  in  Liverpool,  and  that  is  a  very  great  reason 
u  hv  I  think  there  should  be  an  ultimate  reference  to  a  local  authority. 

8S76.  But  you  think  an  object  would  be,  not  to  have  the  public-houses  open 
when  men  are  going  to  their  work  ? 

Certainly  ;  I  think  the  public-houses  being  open  is  most  dangerous  to  them. 

8877.  Earl  of  Bebnore.']  I  think  your  society  is  not  a  total  abstinence 
society  ? 

Not  altogether  ;  there  are  two  sections, 

8878.  I  think  you  gave  some  statistics  some  long  time  ago  now  about  the 
great  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  wine  compared  with  spirits  and  ale  ;  do  you 
remember  that  ? 

Yes. 

8879.  How 
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8879.  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  wine  ; 
what  class  of  wine  were  you  alluding  to  ? 

Wine  altogether  ;  it  is  owing  to  the  Acts  of  1860  and  1861. 

8880.  Particularly  the  cheaper  class  of  wine  ? 

They  come  in  altogether.  I  daresay  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns 
they  would  be  specified  separately. 

8881.  But  do  you  think  that  more  wine  is  consumed  relatively  to  beer  and 
spirits  than  was  the  case  before  ? 

Yes,  certainly;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  T  was  using  the  figures  rather  to 
show  that  during  a  particular  period  it  had  not  been  confined  to  wine  only,  but 
that  spirits,  the  very  thing  that  the  wines  were  intended  to  put  rather  on  one  side 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  proportionally  grown. 

8882.  Earl  of  Kimberkj/.]  The  increase,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  consumption  of 
wine  due  entirely  to  the  reduction  of  duty  on  wines,  is  it  not  ? 

I  suppose  it  would  be  very  materially  so,  not  entirely.  I  think  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  those  different  houses  which  have  been  opened. 

8883.  You  are  aware  that  the  reduction  of  duty  was  very  considerable  under 
tTl:ie  French  Commercial  Treaty  ? 

Quite  so. 

8884.  Your  argument  puzzled  me  very  much  about  the  exports  and  imports. 
Is  the  argument  this  :  that  it  being  an  object  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  irn[)orts 
as  compared  with  exports,  it  is  supposed  that  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
drinking  would  diminish  the  import  of  wine,  or  what  is  the  argument  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  see  it,  the  argument  is  this  (I  am  not  a  very  great  political 
economist),  that  if  your  imports  are  largely  exceeding  your  exports  you  are  living 
upon  your  capital  ;  you  are  paying  not  with  goods  but  with  money,  with  the 
money  whicli  you  have  accumulated,  and  therefore  that  the  object  of  a  country 
always  ought  to  be,  when  you  find  that  the  imports  are  largely  exceeding  the 
exports,  either  to  reduce  vonr  imports  or  to  increase  your  exports,  Mr.  Bourne 
says  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  reduce  your  imports  with  regard  to  corn,  because 
that  cheapens  food  to  the  people,  but  he  says,  you  can  reduce  very  largely 
indeed  when  you  come  to  look  at  these  Tables,  and  see  how  large  a  proportion 
the  corn  and  sugar  used  for  alcohohc  drinks  bears  to  those  articles  as  used  for 
food. 

8885.  This  gentleman  holds  the  old  mercantile  theory,  that  the  more  you 
export  and  the  less  you  import  the  better  it  is ;  I  daresay  he  thinks  that  the 
imports  are  paid  for  out  of  capital? 

I  cannot  say  what  opinion  he  holds ;  I  was  merely  quoting  his  paper. 

8886.  Do  not  you  think  that  we  might  dismiss  that  argument  altogether,  inas- 
much as  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  opinion  held  upon  imports  and  exports  by 
those  who  know  anything  about  it } 

J  do  not  profess  to  malie  myself  responsible  for  it. 

888 7.  Some  time  ago  you  stated  that  it  was  your  opinion,  as  I  understand  it 
is  the  opinion  of  others  also,  that  one  might  also  assume  it  to  be  a  law  that  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  places  for  selling  liquor,  so  is  the  increase  of 
drunkenness.  Now,  1  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  Return  which  has  been  placed 
before  this  Com^mittee,  of  boroughs  north  of  Birmingham  with  populations  of 
50,000  and  upwards,  arranged  in  the  order  of  proportions  of  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness.  Now,  in  this  Return,  taking  towns  where  the  population  is  in 
some  sort  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  which  is  the  fairest  way,  I  find  that  in 
Manchester  there  is  one  in  40  persons  taken  up  for  drunkenness,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  licensed  houses  to  the  population  is  one  in  139.  I  find  that  in 
Preston  the  number  of  persons  taken  up  for  drunkenness  is  one  in  103,  and  the 
number  of  licensed  public-houses  is  one  in  187.  Tiiose  are  not  isolated  cases, 
but  you  will  find  in  these  Returns  no  correspondence  whatever  between  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  and  the  proportion  of  apprehensions? 

I  would  not  expect  to  find  that,  because  they  should  give  other  conditions  ; 
they  should  give  the  proportion  of  police  to  the  population  ;  the  area  which  the 
police  force  have  to  extend  their  watch  over,  the  way  in  which  magistrates  deal 
with  particular  cases,  and  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  of  that  kind. 

(12—11.)  N  3  8888.  I  agree 
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^^v-  .  8888.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  a  large  variety  of  conditions  acting  to 

anon  Ellison,  ^yoduce  a  result  with  reference  to  drunkenness  ;  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to 

igth  June  1877.  combine  all  those  conditions  as  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ? 
,  By  observation,  for  one  thing. 

8889.  How  can  anybody  be  enabled  to  observe  the  variety  of  conditions  of 
the  various  places  so  as  to  draw  from  them  the  conclusions  necessary  to  base  a 
law  upon  such  as  you  have  laid  down  ? 

Supposinty  you  have  contiguous  parishes  ;  one  without  a  public-house,  and 
the  other  with  three  or  four,  and  you  find  that  in  those  parishes,  the  parish  with- 
out a  public-house  is  distinguished  for  its  morality,  and  the  one  with  public- 
houses  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  suppose  you  go  on  extending  that  inquiry,  and 
get  a  very  great  number  of  such  cases,  so  that  by  a  fair  process  of  induction,  you 
can  arrive  at  the  law  ;  are  not  those  facts  sufficient? 

8890.  But  suppose  I  know  a  village  in  which  there  was  no  public-house,  and 
within  two  miles  of  that  place  there  was  a  village  in  which  there  were  several, 
and  that  the  morality  of  the  place  where  there  was  no  public-house  had  been 
for  many  years  indifferent,  whereas  the  conduct  of  the  village  where  there  were 
many  public-houses  was  very  good,  should  I  be  justified  in  drawing  a  conclusior; 
from  that  ? 

I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  that  was  an  entirely  exceptional  case,  and 
contrary  to  all  experience.  In  the  facts  collected  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  the  evidence  is  uniform  in  the  other  direction. 

8891 .  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  should  attach  importance  to  the  evidence 
that  I  have  before  me,  and  that  with  that  evidence  before  me,  I  should  be  unable 
to  prove  your  law  ? 

But  if  I  could  go  into  that,  I  should  show  that  that  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  upon  incorrect  data,  and  not  merely  that,  but  upon  thoroughly  in- 
sufficient data.  Taking  Norwich,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  public- 
houses,  bearing  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  population,  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  apprehensions  ;  you  may  compare  that  with  Liverpool,  or  some  other 
place;  Norwich  is  a  large  agricultural  town,  having  its  market  day,  and  probably 
two  market  days,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  public-houses  exist  there  for  the 
convenience  of  people  coming  in  from  the  country. 

8892.  May  I  ask  upon  what  you  base  your  opinion  that  Norwich  is  an  agri- 
cultural town  r 

It  is  not  purely  that,  of  course. 

8893.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Norwich  live  by  ? 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  there. 

8894.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  population  of  Norwich  live  principally  by 
boot  making,  and  that  it  is  only  an  agricultural  town  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  an  agricultural  population  ;  although,  I  admit,  it  is  quite  a  diffe- 
rent population  from  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  ? 

But  it  is  so  far  agricultural,  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  there  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  other  persons  who  come  into 
those  markets,  and  use  the  public-houses  for  their  necessary  purposes.  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  a.  number  of  these  public-houses  are  small  houses,  and  do 
no  amount  of  business  except  upon  those  days,  therefore  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  take  that  as  an  experience  from  which  to  draw  your  inductions  with  regard  to 
any  particular  law. 

889.5.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  Norwich ;  I  agree  that  it  differs  from  some 
other  towns,  but  1  liaA^e  taken  two  towns  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  relation  to  each  other,  such  as  Preston  and  Manchester,  and  comparing 
other  towns  in  the  same  way,  I  ask  whether,  when  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  the  statistics  and  your  law,  that  is  not  a  fact  which  throws  considerable 
doubt  upon  your  conclusions  ? 

I  would  only  say  this,  that  from  these  Tables  you  cannot  prove  either  your  law 
or  my  law,  and  for  this  reason  

8896.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  have  no  law  upon  the  subject  ? 
I  thought  you  were  putting  to  me  the  contrary  inference ;  but,  on  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  I  would  say  it  does  not  disprove  ray  law,  for  this  reason,  because,  before  (^^^^^^k^^^ 

it  does  that,  you  must  have  otlier  parallel  columns  with  these,  showing  a  ^reat  J  ' 

number  of  conditions  which  do  not  in  those  statistics  enter  into  the  calcula-    igth  June  1877. 
tions  at  all  ;  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions,  not  from  tiiese  tables  at  all,  but  - 
from  different  calculations,  and  different  reports,  and  different  experiences,  from 
which,  as  a  whole,  I  gather  the  existence  of  the  law,  just  as  the  Convocation  of 
York  does. 

8897.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  your  experiences  are  sufficient  to  bear  out 
your  conclusion  that  these  statistics  are  worthless,  in  fact,  for  any  conclusion 
whatever  ? 

They  are  worthless  for  that  conclusion. 

8898.  With  regard  to  the  remedies  that  you  propose,  I  think  you  stated  that 
you  would  repeal  the  Act  of  1861,  which  permits  the  sale  of  spirits  by  retail  by 
shopkeepers,  and  you  spoke  of  the  intention  with  which  that  Act  was  brought  in  : 
do  you  know  that  that  Act  was  founded  upon  the  report  of  what  is  known  at 
Mr.  Yilliers'  Committee  ? 

No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

8899.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  cause  of  that  change  in  the  law  was  that 
it  was  thought  to  be  an  evil,  and  so  reported  by  that  Committee,  that  there  should 
be  no  place  where  spirits  could  be  obtained  by  retail  except  at  the  public- 
house  ? 

I  have  read  the  report  carefully,  but  T  have  never  seen  that. 

8900.  It  was  recommended  by  that  Committee,  and  do  you  agree  with  that 
which  they  felt  was  an  evil,  namely,  that  in  order  to  obiain  spirits  in  small  quan- 
tities you  must  go  to  a  public- house  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so.  For  such  a  purpose  you  might  and  ought 
to  have  gone  to  a  wine  merchant,  and  the  wine  merchant  ought  to  have  had  the 
power  of  selling  in  quart  bottles. 

8901.  The  wine  merchant  has  the  power  of  selling  spirits  in  quart  bottles  by 
law,  and  do  I  understand  you  would  prevent  the  sale  of  spirits  for  consumption 
off  the  premises  by  retail  ? 

Certainly  I  would,  but  that  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  other  question. 

8902.  The  Act  of  1861  was  passed,  whether  wisely  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  spirits  by  retail  at  places  other  than  a  wine 
merchant's,  and  at  places  other  than  a  public-house  ;  at  places  other  than  wine 
merchants,  because  there  were  so  few  wine  merchants,  except  in  the  larger 
towns  ;  and  at  places  other  than  a  public-house,  because  it  was  thought  an  evil 
that  respectable  people  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  public-house  to  purchase 
small  quantities  of  spirits.  You  would,  as  I  understand,  entirely  prohibit  the 
.sale  of  spirits  by  retail  by  shopkeepers  ? 

Certainly. 

8903.  Then  would  you  allow  the  sale  of  spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  ore- 
mises  by  public-houses  ? 

If  there  were  a  very  much  heavier  license  put  upon  spirits. 

8904.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  evil  that  a  respectable  population  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  a  pubhc-house  when  they  want  to  purchase  small  quan- 
tities ? 

1  would  not  compel  them  to  do  it ;  they  should  go  to  a  wine  merchant's. 

8905.  But  suppose  there  was  no  wine  merchant  in  the  place  ? 
Then  I  would  prefer  their  going  to  the  pubhc-house. 

8906.  You  think  that  the  evil  of  going  to  a  grocer's  shop  is  greater  than  going 
to  a  public- house  ? 

Undoubtedly,  for  such  a  purpose. 

8907.  I  think  you  said  you  shared  the  opinion  of  those  who  stated  that  secret 
drinking  is  more  injurious  than  drinking  in  a  public-house  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

8908.  You  brought  before  the  Committee  a  memorial  in  the  "  Lancet,"  sio-ned 
(12--II.)  N4  by 
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by  a  considerable  number  of  medical  practitioners,  and  in  tbat  memorial  they 
stated  that  they  thought  the  practice  of  secret  drinking,  which  was  promoted  in 
their  opinion  by  the  shopkeepers'  licenses,  was  more  injurious  than  the  practice 
of  drinking  at  public-houses.  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  shared  that 
opinion  ? 

Only  as  regards  women.  I  think  I  understood  the  memorialists  to  mean  that 
they  had  found  a  vast  increase  in  female  intemperance,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  secret  drinking  going  on  in  connection  with  these  grocers'  licenses 
than  there  had  been  or  was  in  connection  with  the  pubhc-house.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose they  could  draw  anything  like  a  distinction  between  the  relative  importance 
of  one  or  the  other ;  it  was  only  as  to  the  amount. 

Spoy.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  more  evil  arising  from 
persons  drinking  in  their  own  houses,  whicii  is  what  they  mean  by  secret 
drinking,  I  suppose,  than  from  drinking  in  a  public-house  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  matters  where  the  habit  is  contracted. 

8910.  Do  you  think  the  habit  of  drinking  in  one's  own  house  is  as  likely  to 
lead  to  di  iuking  as  drinking  at  a  public-house  ? 

I  am  afraid  so;  among  women  especially. 

8911.  Do  you  think  that  that  applies  to  the  better  classes? 
Yes,  I  do. 

8912.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  proofs  of  any  of  those  state- 
ments? 

I  think  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  proof. 

89 1 3.  Will  you  mention  what  proofs  you  have  given  ? 

The  proofs  furnished  by  the  medical  men  and  the  superintendents  of  police. 

8914.  I  do  not  call  those  proofs ;  I  think  you  gave  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  and  superintendents  of  police,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  which  were 
given  in  proof  of  those  opinions  ? 

I  only  gave  the  results  of  the  returns  which  we  received. 

89 15.  Was  not  that  the  result  of  the  opinions  of  people  based  upon  the  facts 
alleged  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  any  people,  whether  clergymen  or  medical  men,  would 
give  an  opinion  without  basing  it  on  facts. 

8916.  Your  experience  must  be  very  different  from  mine;  however,  you  are 
not  able  to  tell  the  Committee  upon  what  those  gentlemen  base  the  opinions 
they  have  given  ? 

Except  so  fai"  as  contained  in  the  extracts  which  I  have  given  your  Lord- 
ships. 

8917.  I  think  you  alluded  to  the  practice,  which  is  not  unfrequent  at  all  of 
public-lioiise  keepers  selling  tea  with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  grocers,  and 
that  you  ihouglit  it  an  evil,  and  that  you  would  prohibit  public  house  keepers 
from  selling  tea  ? 

1  should  not  prohibit  it,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  arisen  simply  from 
trade  being  diverted  from  proper  into  improper  channels. 

891     Do  you  think  the  moment  the  publican  found  that  he  was  taking  away 
trade  from  his  neighbour,  he  would  give  up  the  trade  of  selling  tea  ? 
I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

8919.  1  ask  whether  you  do  not  think  it  leads  to  improper  habits  that  people 
should  go  to  public-houses  and  purchase  tea  ? 

It  does,  1  think,  lead  to  improper  habit'*, 

8920.  Would  you  prohi'oit  them  from  selling  tobacco  ? 

I  think  the  two  things,  drink  and  tobacco,  go  a  good  deal  together ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  far  better  that  tobacco,  and  all  those  articles,  should  not  be 
sold  there,  except  for  use  on  the  premises. 

8921.  You  think  it  much  better  that  the  dealers  in  liquor  should  be  confined 
to  dealing  in  liquor  alone  ? 

Yes. 

8922.  In 
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8922,  In  order  that  persons  might  not  be  enticed  into  buying  liquor  who  came  Rev. 

to  the  pubh'c-house  for  the  purpose  of  buying  other  things  ?  Canon  Elhson. 

Quite  so.  iglh  j'J^i877, 

8923.  And  your  chief  objection  to  shopkeepers'  licenses  would  be  that  it   

might  lead  to  persons  buying  liquor  who  would  not,  otherwise  buy  it  ? 

That  is  the  chief  objection  ;  but  there  is  another  objection,  that  the  gains  from 
that  particular  trade  are  so  great,  and  so  far  from  anything  which  they  make 
from  their  legitimate  trade,  that  there  is  the  same  inducement  to  a  grocer  for 
what  is  called  forcing  custom  as  there  is  to  the  publican. 

8024.  The  number  of  those  shopkeepers'  h"censes  is  not  at  present  very  large, 
is  it"? 

It  is  growing  very  large. 

8925.  But  according  to  the  evidence  before  us,  it  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  other  licenses  ? 

There  are  some  towns  in  which  the  number  of  grocers'  licenses  is  increasing 
enormously  ;  Blackburn,  for  example. 

892C).  Though  in  future,  if  not  at  present,  evil  might  arise  from  those  licenses, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  drunkenness  can  be  largely 
increased  from  the  sale  of  Hquor  at  those  grocers'  shops  which  are  compara- 
tively so  few  ? 

I  know  of  some  towns  in  which  their  number  migh"^  be  counted  upon  your 
fingers,  and  where  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  great  evil  arises  from 
that  particular  class  of  licenses,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  temptations  put  before 
men  who  heretofore  have  not  had  anything  hke  the  same  temptation  to  buy- 
wines  or  spirits,  and  of  course  to  go  in  debt  lor  them,  and  where  it  has  resulted 
in  the  entire  demoralisation  and  ruin  of  those  people. 

8927.  I  think  you  gave  your  opinion  against  Mr.  Rathbone's  view  that  free 
trade  in  public-houses  would  not  lead  to  a.*iy  injurious  result,  because  you 
thought  that  the  competition  would  carry  the  drinking  much  further  than  at 
present.  Was  I  right  in  taking  it  from  you  that  you  thought  there  was  an 
unlimited  desire  for  drink  in  the  population  ? 

No,  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

8928.  The  words  you  used  were  "unlimited  desire  to  drink  ;"  did  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  an  unlimited  desire  to  drink  in  the  population  ? 

No  ;  I  think  your  Lordship  must  have  misunderstood  me.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was  that,  given  a  population  among  whom  there  has  been  no  desire  for 
drink,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of  leading  them  on  step  by  step  you  may 
arrive  ultimately  at  an  unlimited  desire  for  drink. 

8929.  In  your  opinion  that  would  be  an  unlimited  desire  for  drink,  which 
might  be  traded  upon  by  the  publican  ? 

You  might  create  the  desire. 

8930.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  an  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the 
country  ? 

Yes,  on  the  whole ;  except  that  in  the  agricultural  districts,  I  would  say, 
there  was  not  only  no  increase,  but  a  decrease. 

8931.  Do  you  think  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the  population  throughout 
England  have  increased,  except  in  the  agricultural  counties  ? 

1  think  so,  going  by  the  returns. 

8932.  Might  I  ask  for  how  long  a  period  you  would  extend  that  opinion  ? 
I  would  say  probably  going  back  as  far  as  1830. 

8933-  You  think  that  for  the  last  47  years  the  population  of  large  towns  has 
become  more  and  more  given  to  drink  ? 

I  think  that  the  evil  began  with  the  Beershop  Act  of  1830,  and  that  it  almost 
reached  its  height,  as  far  as  beer  was.  concerned,  in  1869.  Before  that  time,  the 
Acts  of  1860  and  1861  had  also  tended  to  increase  it  among  the  middle  classes, 
and  then  the  wealth  of  the  country  coming  in  at  the  same  time  has  given  people 
the  opportunities  of  greater  indulgence. 

(12-11.)  O  8934.  Do 
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8934.  Do  yon  connect  drunkennesses  with  crime  r 
VeS;  very  largely. 

8935.  Then  if  it  is  a  f,ict  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  country  has  largely 
diminished  during  the  last  47  years,  how  does  that  bear  out  your  conclusion  that 
drunkenness,  which  you  say  has  been  increasing-  during  all  that  period,  is  a  cause 
of  ciime  r 

There  m;iy  be  two  re.'isons  for  that  diminution.  First  of  all,  other  causes 
may  have  been  diminishing  during  that  time  ;  the  population  may  have  had 
better  employment,  and  there  may  not  have  been  the  same  inducement  to  that 
class  of  offence.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  Act,  which  I  think  was  called  the 
"Summary  Convictions"  Act,  very  materially  reduced  the  number  of  offences 
which  have  appeared  upon  tlie  tables. 

8936.  To  turn  for  a  moiuent  to  your  suggestions  for  improving  llie  law,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  public-house  keeper  would,  in  fact, 
coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  population,  because  they  would  not  object  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  number  of  the  public-houses  .- 

I  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that ;  I  think,  in  answer  to  my  Lord  Cottesloe, 
what  I  s^aid  was  this,  that  I  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  diverse  interest; 
that  is,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  publican  would  always  be  in 
favour  of  a  sort  of  unlimited  free  trade,  and  of  those  who  would  advocate  the 
extension  of  it ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  he  would  be  in  f.ivour  of  the  restric- 
tion of  licences;  and,  inasmuch  as  when  the  Legislature  has  once  given  a  vested 
interest  of  the  kind  it  has  done  to  the  publican,  it  would  be  unjust  to  turn  him 
out  without  conjpensalion,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  publican's  interest 
should  be  at  variance  w  ith  that  of  the  general  population. 

8937.  But  with  regard  to  tlie  granting  of  new  licenses,  the  brewer's  interest 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  grant  of  new  licen^^es  if  he  was  interested  in  the  public- 
house  for  which  the  license  was  applied  for  ? 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

8938.  Supposing  the  public-house  was  one  in  which  the  brewer  had  an  in- 
terest, 1  ask  would  he  not  have  a  desire  for  that  additional  license  ? 

I  think  that  he  would  in  that  case,  possibly. 

8939.  Now  you  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Board  elected  ad  hoc  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  those  licenses  ;  do  not  you  think  that  those  elections 
would  be  largely  controlled  by  the  brewers? 

I  think  in  some  instances  they  might,  but  what  is  the  case  at  the  present 
moment?  It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  the  brewers  are  concerned,  the  whole 
political  interest  ol  the  country  is  going  in  that  direction.  Why  vvas  it  that 
Mr.  Bruce's  Act  of  1871  was  withdrawn?  It  was  simply  owing  to  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  large  brewing  and  distilling  interests;  therefore 
I  say  you  cannot  have  anything  worse  than  you  have  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  overcome  that,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  people  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

8940.  Quite  agreeing  with  you  that  brewers  and  other  people  interested  in 
the  liquor  traffic  exercise  a  large  interest  in  elections,  would  they  not  bring  to 
bear  a  specially  preponderating  influence  on  the  Board  which  was  to  control 
their  own  trade  r 

But  I  believe  as  vou  educate  the  people  you  will  have  the  only  power  which 
will  overcome  that  interest. 

8941.  But  pendino-  that  education,  would  it  not  be  rather  objectionable  to 
create  this  Board  under  the  influence  of  the  brewers  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  ? 

But  1  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  country  which  has  not  its 
temperance  society,  and  I  presume'that  each  temperance  society  would  be  doing 
its  best  to  educate  the  people,  and  before  two  years  are  past  I  believe  we 
should  have  such  a  power  that  in  that  way  the  influence  of  the  capitalists  would 
be  met. 

8942.  You  contemplate  with  satisfaction  an  election  in  every  village  turning 
upon  the  question  of  beer  ? 

Not  upon  the  question  of  beer  only. 

8943.  Upon 
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8943..  Upon  the  question  of  beer,  spirits,  and  wine,  I  ask  whether  you  flo  not  I^?^- 
think  it  would  be  an  evil  to  the  country  that  there  should  be  an  election  fig-ht     Canon^  ib07i. 
in  every  village  and  town  throughout  the  country  upon  the  question  of  whether    19th  June  1877. 
a  board  should  be  elected  of  one  opinion  or  another  to  control  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic  liquors? 

No,  I  do  not  see  any  evil  in  that ;  i  think  you  must  have  something-  of  that 
kind  before  you  arrive  at  a  more  wholesome  state  of  things. 

8944.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  modified  Permissive  Bill  ? 

The  Permissive  Bill  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  ;  the  declaration  oftlie  Alliance  is,  That  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  common  beverages  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, find  destructive  of  tiie  order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  prohibited."  Now,  if  I  am  right  at  all  in  the  principles  I  liave  lai<l  down, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Christian  Legislature  to  say  that  they  would  proliibit 
it  altogether. 

8945.  What  would  be  your  ground  for  not  prohibiting  it,  considering  your 
opinion  tliat  it  causes  such  great  evils  ? 

Simply  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  look  upon  it  as  a  necessity, 
and  the  supplying  of  a  natural  want. 

8946.  If  you  could  get  tlie  [)opulation  of  any  given  place  to  adopt  the  view 
that  there  should  be  no  alcoholic  liquor  sold,  woidd  you  allow  the  majority  of 
the  population  to  prohiiiit  the  sale? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  for  any  particular  individual  to  say  ;  the  (jues- 
tion  is,  whether  the  Legislature  of  this  country  would  ever  be  likely  to  give  a 
power  of  that  kind.  Personally,  being  an  abstainer  myself,  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  every  parish  in  the  country  without  a  public-house  ;  but  when  Icume 
to  the  question  whether  the  Legislaiure  is  ever  likely  to  pass  a  Bill  wijich  vir- 
tually would  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  a  natural  want  my  own 
reason  tells  me  they  would  not. 

8947.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable,  but  not  that  anybody  would  carry  such 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  ? 

Quite  so.  I  think  the  Alliance  should  have  put  into  their  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple "  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  now  cairied  on."  Then  1  should  agree 
with  every  word  of  it. 

894S.  But  you  would  place  the  control  of  this  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  majo- 
rity of  a  district  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  principle  I  agree  with. 

8949.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  fair  the  majority  should  bind  the  minority  upon 
this  subject  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  would  leave  a  minimum. 

8950.  You  would  leave  a  minimum  of  public-houses  ? 
1  es. 

8951.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a  minimum  ? 

Yes.  May  I  say,  that  agreeing  so  very  much  as  I  do  with  the  principles  of 
the  Permi.ssive  Bill,  and  especially  as  to  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
one  of  my  complaints  of  it  is,  that  it  does  not  do  that ;  it  is  at  once  too  sweeping 
and  too  limited  ;  it  is  too  limited,  because  it  does  not  give  the  people  the  power 
of  sayino-,  we  will  restrict  the  houses  in  number,  but  you  must  either  vote  all  or 
none. 

8952.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  an  objection  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  brewers,  and  to  the  monopoly  of  the  public-house  keepers  ;  but 
I  did  not  quite  understand  upon  what  ground  you  objected  to  that  monopoly? 

I  do  not  say  that  I  object  to  the  monopoly. 

8953.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  monopoly  ? 

IS  o.  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  evidence,  that  my  feeling  is  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  a  monopoly  ;  there  must  be  a  monopoly 
but  that  monopoly  ought  to  be  very  stringently  regulated  and  restricted. 

)  0  2  8954.  That 
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^954-  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  your  suggestion  of 
Canon  Ellison.  levying  a  graduated  duty  on  S[)irits  and  wine  ;  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the 
19th June  1877.    opinion  of  the  most  competent  persons  the  duty  upun  spirits  is  fixed  at  its 

 ~      maximum  ? 

Of  course  it  is  a  ver}^  difficult  question  ;  there  comes  in  the  (|uestion  both 
of  adulteration  and  of  smuggling". 

8955.  But  supposing  that  we  assume,  as  a  principle,  which  many  persons  are 
inclined  to  do,  that  it  is  desirable,  for  revenue  purposes,  to  tax  spirits  ;is  high  as 
is  consistent  with  preventing  illicit  distillation,  and  with  the  due  collection  of 
the  duty,  how  can  you  apply  your  principle  ;  because  the  duty  would  be  already 
at  its  maximum  ;  where  would  you  apply  your  ])rinciple  of  graduation  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  applied  the  graduated  prii.ciplc  to  spirits  as  I  did  to  wine. 

8956.  But  it  is  already  applied  to  wine  ? 
It  is. 

8957.  What  do  you  propose? 

I  propose  a  heavier  tax  upon  spirits^  and  a  graduated  duty  upon  the  strength 
of  other  alcoholic  liquors. 

8958.  Do  you  feel  yourself  competent  to  say  that  the  present  spirit  duties 
could  be  increased  consistently  witli  keeping  up  the  revenue  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  .shall  utter  a  hei  esy  about  the  revenue.  I  can  only  say  I  look 
upon  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people  as  so  far  beyond  all  questions  of 
revenue,  that  if  it  came  to  a  question  simply  between  the  two,  then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  rhe  Exchequer  would  be  bound  to  find  some  other  way  of  keeping  up 
the  revenue. 

8959.  The  position  I  wish  to  put  before  you  is  this;  not  that  the  duty  upon 
spirits  should  be  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  because  by  that  means  you 
could  get  more  revenue,  hut  that  the  duty  upon  spirits  should  be  as  high  as 
possible  consistently  with  collecting  it ;  consequently  is  it  not  obvious  that  any 
increase  of  duty  beyond  that  point  would  simply  lead  to  the  illicit  manufacture 
of  spirits  and  defeat  its  own  object  ? 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Government 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  preventing  it. 

8960.  You  would  also,  I  understand,  levy  the  increased  duty  by  means  of 
licenses  ? 

Yes. 

8961.  Would  you  graduate  those  licenses? 

I  would  make  the  licenses  very  much  higher  for  those  who  sold  spirits, 

8962.  You  would  put  a  very  much  higher  license  duty  upon  trade? 
Yes,  I  would. 

8963.  Besides  that  you  would  have  a  higher  license  rental  upon  the  houses? 
Y'es,  whenever  you  desired  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 

number  of  houses. 

8964.  Would  this  rental  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  different  houses.? 
Yes,  certainly. 

8965.  If  you  repealed  the  law  which  allows  the  shopkeepers  to  take  out  a 
retail  license,  and  thereby  increased  the  value  of  all  pubhc-houses  very  largely, 
would  you  take  any  compensation  from  the  pubhc-houses  for  that  ? 

It  would  be  quite  fair  to  do  so. 

8966.  It  would  be  quite  fair  to  put  an  additional  license  duty  in  proportion 
upon  them  ? 

Yes. 

8967.  And  that  might  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  existing  public- 
houses  and  beerhouses  ? 

Quite  so,  that  were  over  a  certain  proportion. 

896S.  Earl 
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8968.  Earl  of  Morley.]  You  stated  that  the  existing  licensing  boards  were  ^^^q^^^^^-^^^ 
tainted  with  a  good  deal  of  what  you  call  personal  favouritism?  ^   

I  did  not  say  that.    What  I  said  was  this  :    I  was  speaking  of  the  principles    19th  June  1877, 

upon  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  all  licensing  should  be  carried  on,  and  I  said  

then  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  State  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  conferring 
monopoly  as  a  matter  of  favouritism  at  all,  and  then  in  quoting  the  past  history 
of  the  Licensing  Act,  I  mentioned  that  undoubtedly  that  had  been  exercised ; 
you  see  how  the  houses  have  increased  simply  by  the  act  of  the  magistrates  con- 
ferring this  monopoly,  so  that  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
favouritism. 

8969.  If  you  have  a  monopoly  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism  ; 
one  stands  by  the  other,  does  it  not  ? 

No,  not  if  you  make  it  a  matter  of  competition. 

8970.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  I  think  you  spoke  of  personal  favouritism.    What  did 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

I  only  meant  in  regard  to  the  principle  that  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
the  possibility  of  personal  favouritism. 

8971.  Earl  of  Morley.']  But  the  more  you  reduce  the  number  of  licenses,  and 
the  more  you  reduce  the  maximum  number  of  public-houses,  the  more  you 
increase  your  monopoly  ? 

Yes. 

8972.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  board  the  power  of  changing  their  mind  ; 
suppose  they  fix  one  number  at  one  time,  would  you  allow  them  to  change 
their  mind  subsequently  ? 

I  would  allow  the  principle  of  loeal  control  to  be  carried  ou  t  absolutely  with 
only  such  restrictions  as  the  Legislature  chose  to  put. 

8973.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this  :  if  you  give  the  local  authority  power 
to  change  the  number  you  give  them  very  largely  the  power  to  change  the  value 
of  the  house,  do  vou  not  ? 

Yes. 

8974.  And  that  would  affect  very  largely  the  amount  of  your  graduated  rents  ? 
No  doubt  it  would. 

8975.  You  would  never  allow  them,  having  once  reduced  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  to  increase  them  again,  because  if  you  do,  you  reduce  the  value  of  the 
existing  houses  r 

But  the  local  authority  would  never  do  that ;  if  the  local  authority  had  to 
provide  means  for  reducing  the  number  of  houses,  they  would  have  raised  their 
capital  on  the  license  rental,  and  therefore  it  would  be  madness  on  their  part  to 
create  a  new  vested  interest,  as  they  would  have  to  find  the  means  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  it.  The  Legislature  would  not  allow  them  to  increase  beyond  the  maximum 
point. 

8976.  Lord  Penrhyn?^  But  your  local  board  would  not  be  a  permanent  board ; 
they  might  change  their  opinion  :  and  how  long  would  you  make  their  arrange- 
ment permanent  as  to  the  number  of  public-houses  there  should  be  in  the 
district  ? 

First  of  all,  my  idea  is  that  the  Legislature  should  lay  down  the  maximum 
number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  then  you  have  the  power,  within 
that  limit,  of  going  on  reducing ;  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  you  reach  it, 
and  when  you  reach  it  you  may  go  on  still  further;  the  Legislature  would  not 
permit  you  to  go  beneath  the  minimum ;  I  would  not  say  they  might  not  do  so 
some  day,  when  you  would  get  rid  of  the  present  class  of  houses  altogether  ;  if  * 
you  did  so,  it  would  be  by  degrees.  The  local  authority  would  have  the 
power  within  the  limit  of  from  1  in  1,000,  or  1  in  1,500,  to  create  new  ones,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  would  do  so, 

8977.  Earl  of  Morley. ~\  If  the  brewers  have  such  a  very  large  interest  in  the 
country,  and  if  they  influenced  the  elections  of  these  boards,  might  they  not 
find  it  their  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  houses? 

(12— LL)  O3  But 
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Rev.  But  you  have  a  great  safeguard  in  the  limit  of  the  number  of  houses  to  the 

C&non  Ellison.  population. 

19th  June  1877.       8978.  Earl  of  Kimberley.']  But  fresh  wants  might  arise  in  this  district  by  the 
large  increase  of  trade ;  the  discovery  and  working,  perhaps,  of  mines,  or  the 
creation  of  docks,  which  occur  in  places  and  alter  their  character  sometimes  ? 
Quite  so. 

8079.  -^^  ?>^c\\  a  place  there  might  be  what  other  persons  would  regard  as  a 
legitimate  demand  for  accommodation  ? 
•  Yes. 

8980.  How  would  that  demand  be  met ;  by  the  setting  up  of  previously  exist- 
ing public-houses  which  had  been  extinguished  ? 

The  local  board  would  only  have  to  provide  for  the  new  population,  aud  might 
license  a  house ;  but  they  would  immediately  put  a  very  heavy  rental  upon  it, 
and  they  could  not  license  a  new  house  except  within  those  limits  of  population 
which  the  Legislature  laid  down. 

8981.  Lord  Penrliyn.']  In  regard  to  the  election  of  the  local  authority  for  the 
purpose  solely  of  regulating  the  number  of  pubh"c -houses,  and  the  licensing  system, 
I  think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  ihink  that  it  would  be  open  to  any  objection 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  brewers,  or  other  influences  operating  on  them 
unfairly  ;  you  do  not  anticipate  that  at  all  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  places  the  brewers  might  see  that 
there  was  an  opening  for  them  to  exercise  influence;  but  what  I  want  to  look 
to  is  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  people  at  large  when  the}'  come  to  be 
educated  upon  the  subject.  I  say  the  influence  of  the  brewers  at  the  present 
moment  is  so  large  that  I  almost  despair  of  seeing  any  measure  passed  through 
the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  it,  but,  I  believe,  in  course  of  time  you  will  find 
that  as  you  educate  the  people  more  and  more  on  the  subject  they  themselves 
will  become  a  greater  power  than  that,  and  the  other  power  will  fall  into  abey- 
ance. 

8982.  But  if  the  influence  of  the  brewers  is  so  great  at  the  present  moment* 
would  it  be  a  very  long  process  before  the  people  became  so  educated  as  to  resist 
that  influence  ? 

But  1  propose  at  once  to  reduce  that  power  within  very  stringent  limits, 
namely,  by  the  limit  put  to  the  number  of  houses. 

8983.  You  are  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sanitary 
boards  are  elected  in  the  rural  districts  ? 

Yes. 

8984.  They  are  elected  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  guardians  ? 
Yes. 

8985.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  the  better  mode  of  electing  this  board; 
because  it  would  never  be  known  who  were  the  particular  people  who  would  form 
that  board  i 

Then  you  would  lose  the  power  of  appeal  direct  to  the  people.  I  want  to 
appeal  direct  to  the  people  ;  I  look  to  that  as  the  ultimate  remedy  for  the  whole 
thing. 

8986.  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  one  place  the  numbiM-  of  places 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  had  increased  from  210  to  260  in  a  short  time,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  understood  you  clearly  to  give  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  magistrates  where  the  liquor  is  to  be  sold  (jff'  the  premises  ;  do  you 
think  the  magistrates  should  have  a  control  over  the  houses  for  the  saL^  of  beer 
off",  as  they  are  increasing  very  largely  r 

I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  do  anything  which  would  have  ihe  effect  of 
adding  to  the  vested  interests.  If  it  could  be  done  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  the  vested  interest  of  those  houses,  I  would  do  it ;  but  1  believe  the  country 
must  sooner  or  later  deal  with  this  mass  of  temptation  which  there  is,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  vested  interests  increased. 

8987.  But 
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8987.  But  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  increase  of  these  places,  would  you  not  be  Rev. 

in  favour  of  placing  these  out-door  licenses  under  the  control  of  the  magi-    Canon  Ellison. 
strates?                                                                                                                      19th  June  1877. 
I  want  to  alter  the  whole  thing.   

8988.  Earl  of  Kimherley.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  put 
the  licenses  up  to  auction  ? 

Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12-11.) 
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Die  Martis,  26^  Jimii,  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Duke  of  Westminster.  Viscount  Gordon. 

Earl  of  Belmore.  Lord  Hartismere. 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Lord  Penrhtn. 

Earl  of  MoRLEY.  Lord  Cottesloe. 

Earl  of  Kimberlet. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Canon  ELLISON  is  called  in  ;  an   further  Examined.. 

as  follows : 

8989.  Chairman.']  Will  you  now  continue  your  statement  from  the  point  at  Rev. 
which  we  broke  off  on  the  last  occasion  ?  Canon  Ellison. 

I  will  now  go  on  to  the  question  of  legislation,  and  state  what  I  conceive  to    26th  June  '.877. 
be  the  other  points  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.    First  of  all  I  would  ______ 

suggest  the  dissociation  of  music  halls  and  dancing  rooms  from  drinkinnj  houses. 
There  is  a  very  strong  recommendation  that  that  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1854,  in  which  they  say,  "The  Committee  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  dissociating  places  of  public  entertainment  from 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  ;"  and  that  recommendation  is  based  upon  some 
very  strong  evidence,  amongst  others,  from  Mr.  Balfour,  to  which  I  have  drawn 
your  attention  as  to  the  etfect  of  the  combination  of  those  two  things.  Then 
again  it  is  urged  in  the  memorial  fi'om  the  43  benches  of  magistrates  ;  many  of 
them  refer  to  that  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  very  strongly  urged 
in  the  Convocation  Reports,  based  upon  the  testimony  of  clergymen,  magistrates, 
superintendents  of  police,  and  others. 

8990.  In  London  those  places  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  : 
They  are. 

8991.  But  in  the  country  they  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police  ? 

Unless  by  municipal  bye-law. 

8992.  In  places  where  they  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  their  being  so  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  music  halls  and  dancing  rooms  ought  not  to  be  in  any 
case  in  connection  with  licensed  houses  ;  they  should  be  dissociated  from  them 
altogether.  I  do  not  say  there  should  not  be  such  things  ;  music  halls  and 
dancing  rooms  there  must  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  population  ;  but  I  urge 
that  they  should  be  entirely  dissociated  from  public-houses. 

8993.  And  that  there  should  be  no  facilities  for  drinking  in  those  music 
halls  ? 

Quite  so  ;  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  what  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
try  to  do,  namely,  to  introduce  the  drink  by  a  side  door. 

8994.  Would  you  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  in  any  of  those 
places  r 

Yes-    My  next  point  is  improved  legislation  in  regard  to  the  houses  of  the 
(12—11.)  P  working 
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r  ^P//-  working  classes.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  here  in  respect  to  towns  as  to 
•    country  villages,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  there.    I  had 

^6th  June  1877.    occasion  to  give  an  opinion  which  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Cross's  Act  of  1874,  but 

  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  his  two  Acts,  the  Artizans 

and  Labourers  DweUings  Act,  and  that  for  ihe  consoUdation  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws.  What  1  believe  is  warned  is  that  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  or  rather 
the  provisions  of  the  Artizan  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  should  be  extended 
first  of  all  to  towns  under  20,000  inhabitants,  and  then  to  rural  populations, 
and  besides  that,  t!:at  the  provisions  in  the  Sanitary  Act  should  be  made  not 
permissive  as  they  are  now,  but  compulsory.  I  had  no  idea  until  I  went 
into  a  country  village  my^^elf,  what  difficubies  we  had  to  contend  with  there, 
thiough  the  bad  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  the  bad  water  supply. 

8995.  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  improvement  under  the  lecent 
sanitary  iej.)  islation  ? 

It  is  very  partial  in  rural  populations,  owing  to  the  permissive  character  of 
the  Sanitary  Act. 

8(496.  Of  course  the  water  supply  question  is  very  important  one  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  temperance  ? 

Very  important.  As  our  population  increases  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supply  becomes  an  increasing  difficulty,  and  one  for 
which  legislation  ought  in  some  way  to  provide  a  remedy.  1  wish  it  were 
possibl l)iit  I  am  afraid  it  is  not,  that  legislation  should  do  something  in  the 
way  of  requiring-  the  lailway  companies  to  provide  refreshment  of  a  non- 
intoxicatino  character  of  a  good  kind,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  good  tea  and  coffee  at  refreshment  rooms,  and  the  almost  necessity 
on  that  account,  which  is  thrown  on  people  of  drinking  intoxicating  drinks,  is 
a  very  serious  evil.  I  only  mention  it,  in  order  that  perhaps  their  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  it,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  legislation  could  help  us  very 
much. 

8997.  Earl  of  Morley.~\  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  way  in  which  those 
bevei  ages  are  manufactured  ? 

I  am  afraid  the  truth  is  that  there  is  such  a  large  profit  on  the  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  their  while  to  push  the  sale  of  the  others. 

8998.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  tea  and  coffee  are  made  bad  intentionally  ? 
No,  1  should  not  say  that.    Now,  thy  next,  point  to  which  1  would  draw  the 

attention  of  the  Committee  is  the  ncLessity  for  soaie  kind  of  control  over 
working  men's  clubs  where  drink  is  sold  ;  you  have  already  had  evidence  from 
Birmingham  as  to  the  character  of  some  of  those  clubs  now  existing  there,  and 
you  might  have  even  stronger  evidence  from  Nottingham ;  they  say  there  that 
the  clubs  they  have  now  are  simply  becoming  drinking  places,  under  no  control 
whatever  by  the  police,  \\hether  as  to  hours,  or  as  to  the  way  in  u  hich  they  are 
carried  on  ;  and  that  in  this  way  those  clubs  become  the  I'esort  of  the  lowest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  population,  the  young 
people,  under  no  control  whatever. 

8999.  Chainuan.']  Is  there  more  than  one  club  at  Nottingham  which  is 
badly  conducted  ? 

I  am  afraid  to  say ;  the  representation  that  was  made  to  me  was  with 
respect  to  one  in  particular,  but  I  should  think  most  likely  there  would  be 
more. 

9000.  Was  that  club  founded  on  proper  rules  and  regulations,  or  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  club  yourself? 

Verv  little,  indeed,  except  that  it  has  all  the  character  of  a  club  ;  but  no 
doubt  it  really  is  carried  on  for  the  profit  of  some  particular  person  or 
persons. 

9001.  That  club  has  been  converted  into  a  drinking  place  ? 
It  has. 

9002.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  that  state  of  thin<TS  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  provide  a  remedv.  The  one  which  has  been  suggested 
to  your  Lordships  appears  to  me,  at  all  events,  to  be  in  the  right  direction ; 

that 
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that  is,  that  all  clubs  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police  ;  that  the  police  should  have  the  power  of 
entry. 

9003.  Would  that  apply  to  any  club,  whether  in  .Pall  Mall,  or  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Yes;  I  do  not  think  you  can  legislate  for  one  without  touching  the  other ; 
but  it  would,  of  course,  only  arise  on  information  reaching  the  police  with 
reference  to  abuses. 

gooi.  Earl  of  Of.slow.']    Do  you  know  what  subscription  those   clubs  at 
Nottingham  pay 

No,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  could  obtain  full  information  for  your  Lordships 
if  you  wished  to  have  it,  and  put  it  in  through  some  subsequent  witness  ;  at 
Nottingham  they  spc  ak  of  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  using  those 
clubs,  and  using  them  for  most  improper  purposes. 

0005.  Major  Bond  states  that  those  houses  are  not  under  the  management 
of  the  working  men  themselves  ;  he  states  that  they  are  "  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  person  who  pretends  to  be  the  manager,  but  tliat  in  reality  such  a 
place  is  nothing  but  a  public  drinking  house,"  in  reality  a  public-house  without 
the  restrictions  which  the  law  puts  upon  them  ;  I  suppose  the  houses  at  Not- 
tingham w  ill  be  much  the  same  sort  of  places  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt. 

goo6.  Earl  of  Mor/ey.]  Have  those  clubs  increased  very  much  in  number  of 
late  years  ? 

They  are  increasing  now  ;  we  have  had  our  attention  drawn  to  them  in 
Exeter  and  other  large  towns,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
increasing,  and  will  increase  unless  the  Legislature  should  do  something  to 
prevent  it. 

9007.  I  suppose  every  restriction  on  the  liquor  trade  in  (ordinary  public- 
houses  would  tend  to  increase  such  houses  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  unless  there  were  a  restriction  put  upon  them  too. 

9008.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee  how  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  those  clubs  ;  are  they  connected  with  tlie  Working 
Men's  Club  Institute  ? 

No,  1  think  not. 

9008*.  It  is  a  dilticult  matter  to  touch  those  clubs,  is  it  not? 
yery  difficult  indeed;   it  is  one  of  the    largest  questions  which  is  now 
before  us. 

9009.  Chairman.]  I  beheve  in  some  of  the  properly-conducted  clubs  they 
find  beer  is  used,  but  not  used  to  excess  ;  that  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
temperance  rather  than  otherwise  ? 

Ihe  Bishop  of  Manchester  mentioned  one  at  Halifax,  and  there  are  others  in 
other  places,  but  those  clubs  are  under  very  strict  regulations ;  they  are  under 
a  committee  composed  partly,  perhaps  mainly,  of  the  working  men  themselves, 
and  everything  is  done  which  possibly  can  be  done  to  facilitate  the  consumption 
of  other  things. 

9010.  But  beer,  in  those  cases,  is  not  absolutely  prohibited? 

No,  not  in  those  cases  I  am  speaking  of.  Then  there  is  another  point  in 
which  legislation  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
granting  of  what  are  called  occasional  Hcenses ;  I  observe,  in  the  Swedish 
report,  they  have  adopted  directly  the  reverse  of  our  practice.  We  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  facihties  for  obtaining  intoxicating  drink  to  people 
who  are  congregated  for  any  purposes,  whether  pleasure  or  business,  such  as  a 
cricket  match  or  a  horse  race.  In  Sweden  they  do  directly  the  reverse  ;  they 
say  no  one  is  to  sell  spirits  within,  I  think,  three  miles  of  any  race  or  jjublic 
spectacle  or  amusement  of  that  kind. 

901 1.  That  restriction  apphes  to  spirits  only,  does  it  not? 

Yes,  that  restriction  applies  to  spirits  only ;  of  course  it  is  not  altogether 
analogous  to  our  own  case,  but  in  Sweden  they  look  upon  beer  as  non-intoxicatine- 
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Rev.  and  that  has  reference  to  the  point  which  I  was  going  to  mention.    I  cannot 

Canon  Elhsori.  thinking  that  if  that  which  I  proposed  on  the  last  occasion,  namely,  that 

u6ih  June  1877.    a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  alcoholic  drinks  proportionate  to  their  strength,  were 

— i   carried  out,  there  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  brewers  to  brew  tlie  same 

kind  of  beer  as  they  have  in  Germany,  and  1  have  no  doubt  in  Sweden  too. 

9012.  With  regard  to  occasional  licenses  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  ease 
and  facility  ^^ith  which  they  are  obtained;  an  applicant  has  only  to  go  to  one 
of  the  magistrates,  and  he  gets  his  license  ;  is  there  any  alteration  with  respect 

•  to  that  which  you  would  wish  to  see  ;  would  you  like  to  see  the  application 

made  to  the  petty  sessions  ? 

My  idea  is  that  if  there  were  a  licensing  Board,  and  the  application  were 
made  to  them,  it  would  be  a  totally  different  thing  ;  public  opinion  would  act  in 
a  way  which  it  does  not  now  act  upon  the  quesiion. 

9013.  My  own  experience  upon  that  question  is  that  they  have  not  worked 
badly,  and  my  experience  enables  me  to  refer  to  some  steeple-chases  in  Cheshire 
where  the  booths  have  been  open  from  a  certain  hour  to  a  certain  hour,  and 
they  have  been  shut  up  punctUMlly  at  the  hour  named,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  had  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  ? 

I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  rule. 

9014.  Earl  of  Morley?\  But  do  not  you  think  that  as  at  present  constituted, 
it  would  be  better  to  send  those  applicants  to  the  petty  sessions  than  to  indi- 
vidual magistrates  ? 

I  think  that  applications  for  occasional  licenses  ought  never  to  be  granted 
by  one  magistrate,  or  one  or  two  together.  Perhaps  it  would  now  be  a 
convenient  time  for  me  to  mention  one  or  two  points  which  Lord  Kimberley 
put  to  me,  upon  which  I  wished  rather  to  supplement  the  evidence  which  I 
gave  the  other  day ;  one  is  in  reference  to  the  table  laid  before  your  Lordships 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Rathbone.  1  do  not  attach,  as  I  said  then,  any  importance 
to  that  table  as  affecting  the  law  which  I  was  trying  to  lay  down  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  facilities  given  for  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
the  amount  of  excessive  drinking ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  table,  if  it  is  to  be  adduced  as  evidence  at  all,  should  be  a  reliable  one,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  see  (I  may  be  wrong,  not  having  had  time  to  go  very  accurately 
into  it),  from  the  returns  of  the  chief  constable,  Mr.  Rathbone  has  made  a  very 
great  error.  I  have  taken  the  case  of  Blackburn,  which  stands  No.  1  on  the 
list,  as  having  the  fewest  licensed  houses  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
For  the  proportion  of  licensed  houses  to  the  population,  Blackburn  stands  in 
that  table  at  1  to  340.  Now  I  take  the  year  18/3,  the  year  in  which  these 
returns  appear  to  have  been  taken  ;  Mr.  Rathbone  says  they  are  compiled  from 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  18/4,  containing  information  for  the  year  ending  29th 
September  1873.  Now,  in  the  chief  constable's  tables,  which  I  have  before 
me,  there  are  the  number  of  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  dwelling-houses 
in  the  years  1853  to  18/3;  the  number  of  public-houses  in  18/3  was  233, 
and  the  number  of  beerhouses  203,  making  a  total  of  436,  that  is  irrespective 
of  spirit  dealers,  grocers,  refreshment  houses,  and  so  on.  Now,  according  to 
my  computation,  taking  the  census  of  18/1,  which  gave  the  population  as 
76,33/,  that  gives  one  licensed  house,  not  to  every  380  of  the  population,  but 
to  about  one-half  of  that  number.  I  think  Mr.  Rathbone  has  only  calculated, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  pubhc-houses  without  the  beerhouses. 

9015.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  table  that  you  have  before  you  ? 

i  have  here  a  table  from  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  constable  of  Black- 
burn to  the  watch  committee,  giving  the  number  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses in  that  year,  and  the  population  of  the  borough.  Dividing  the  popula- 
tion by  436,  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  1  make  it  come  out  as  one  licensed 
house  to  170  of  the  population. 

9016.  Earl  of  Kimberley 7\  That  is,  assuming  that  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  and  the  population  which  you  have  given  are  taken  over  the  same  area, 
and  that  the  houses  are  all  licensed  for  consumption  on  the  premises  ? 

Quite  so. 

9017.  Earl  of  Owi-Zow.]  Have  3''ou  noticed  that  in  Mr.  Rathbone's  letter  he 

specially 
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specially  says,  in  a  foot-note,  that  what  we  understand  by  licensed  houses  are  Cimon^EI/ison 

houses  specially  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  on   

the  premises  ?  '^6th  June  1B77 

Quite  so,  so  that  those  include  beerhouses  as  well.  

90  \  8.  Have  you  noticed  any  discrepancies  in  any  other  town  ? 
i  have  not  been  able  to  verify  thcrn ;  in  fact  I  could  only  do  so  by  getting 
returns  from  the  various  towns  as  I  have  done  in  this  case. 

90  ig.  Chairman?;.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  desire  to  refer  i 
1  was  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  upon  lookmg 
at  my  evidence  I  find  I  was  interrupted  by  something  in  the  middle  of  my 
answer.  I  wish  to  complete  the  answer,  and  I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  anything 
I  say  with  regard  either  to  that  or  to  the  Gothenburg  system  is  only  said  in  my 
own  individual  capacity,  not  as  chairman  of  any  of  the  societies  to  which  I 
belong.  With  regard  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  what  I  wished  to  say  was  that  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  both  too  limited  and  too  sweeping  a  measure  ;  too  limited 
in  this,  that  it  did  not  carry  out  its  own  vital  principle  of  giving  the  people  the 
control ;  it  only  gives  them  the  control  in  one  particular  point,  that  is  to  say, 
absolutely  saying  no  to  the  issue  of  all  licenses  ;  it  does  not  give  the  power  of  re- 
ducing, the  number  of  licenses,  or  the  hours,  or  that  kind  of  control  which  I  men- 
tioned just  now,  and  which  I  consider  material,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  issuing 
of  occasional  licenses.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  too  sweeping,  for  it 
provides  a  very  drastic  remedy  for  the  whole  thing  by  giving  to  the  majority  the 
power  of  taking  away  from  the  minority,  not  only  all  licenses  for  public-houses 
and  beerhouses,  but  for  wine  merchants,  for  brewers,  and  for  everything  within 
the  locality,  and  that  without  any  compensation.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
almost  an  impracticability.  I  wished  merely  to  say  (though  at  the  same  time 
to  repeat  what  I  said  before)  that  with  the  main  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  of  giving  the  people  the 
determination  of  these  things  I  entirely  agree,  and  I  believe  that  alt  our  remedy 
must  be  found  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  such  as  the  Legislature  may 
devise. 

9020.  Earl  of  Kiniherlei^ .~\  Do  I  understand  that  when  an  occasional  license 
is  applied  for  you  would  have  a  vote  taken  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

No  ;  I  think  that  the  voting  of  ratepayers  on  a  particular  case  is  a  mistake 
altogether.  I  think  if  you  had  a  proper  elective  board  of  ratepayers,  they  are 
the  people  to  refer  the  matter  to. 

9021.  Supposing  there  were  to  be  for  counties  what  lias  been  sometimes  sug- 
gested, namely,  a  general  representative  body  elected  by  the  ratepayers  having 
control  over  all  local  affairs,  and  that  that  body  had  control  also  over  the  licensing, 
woidd  that  be  satisfactory  in  your  view  ? 

Provided  that  there  were  also  under  that  county  board  that  which  is  now 
provided  for  in  the  Educational  Act,  or  the  Sanitary  Act,  namely,  local  com- 
mittees. 

9022.  Not  necessarily  local  committees  ? 

I  am  rather  looking  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  principle  of  local  control. 

9023.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  indeed  that  the  committee  should  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  impartial  decisions  ? 

Yes. 

9024.  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  a  committee  chosen  by  such  a  body  as 
that,  not  from  the  locality  especially  itself,  but  from  the  general  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, would  be  impartial  ? 

Yes,  I  can  quite  believe  that;  I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all;  I  say  that  if  you 
have  a  county  board,  for  instance,  and  that  county  board  again  acts  through 
local  committees,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Educational  Act  and  the  Sanitary 
Act  now  provide,  [  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  carrying  it  out  ;  all 
I  want  is  that  whoever  is  elected  should  be  elected  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

9025.  But  you  would  not  approve  of  committees  being  elected  from  such  a 
body  as  that } 

That  is  not  the  idea  that  I  have  ;  when  I  speak  of  a  local  committee  under 
(12—11.)  p  3  the 
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Rev.  the  Educational  Act,  and  the  Sanitary  Act,  they  are  people  in  the  particular 

Canon  Ellison,  parish. 

36th  June  3877.       go26.  It  is  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  although  no  doubt  the  local  committee  is 

 >     generally  composed  of  persons  in  the  locality,  the  Act  does  not  restrict  it  to 

them  ? 

I  \\  as  not  aware  of  that. 

()027.  You  would  have  all  representatives  on  this  board  persons  who  were 
•        resident  in  the  locality? 

For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  occasional  licenses,  1  should  say 
thcit  it  was  impossible  to  refer  to  the  central  board  for  them  ;  those  are  emergen- 
cies which  arise  from  week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day.  If  you  had  a  local 
authority,  and  that  local  authority  composed  partly  of  magistrates,  and  partly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  locality,  they  would  be  able  always  to 
give  a  decision  upon  the  question. 

9028.  You  do  not  understand  my  suggestion  ;  I  did  not  suggest  that  the 
central  body  should  deal  with  those  questions,  but  that  the  central  body  should 
appoint  committees  otit  of  its  own  body  to  deal  with  such  questions  ;  that  you 
would  not  approve  of  altogether  ? 

Not  altogether  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  subject  until  we  are  able  to  bring  local  influence  to  bear  u  on 
the  question. 

9029.  You  are  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1872,  constituting  con- 
firming licensing  committees  lor  the  whole  counties  r 

I  am. 

9030.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  confirming  committees  are  far  more  inde- 
pendent in  their  judgment  than  the  local  petty  sessions  ? 

Yes ;  but  you  are  comparing  two  things  which  I  should  not  be  inchned  at  all 
to  compare ;  you  are  comparing  the  central  body  with  the  local  petty  sessions ; 
the  local  petty  sessions  are  far  from  independent  ;  but  my  view  is  to  have  a  body 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

9031.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  a  body,  not  necessarily  themselves 
persons  elected  on  the  spot,  but  appointed  as  a  committee  out  of  persons  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  to  act  for  particular  localities,  would  be  likely  to  act  more 
fairly  for  the  general  interest  than  a  body  specially  appointed  in  the  particular 
locality  ? 

It  might  be  of  advantage  in  some  respects,  but  I  should  not  prefer  it  to  the 
other  scheme. 

9032.  Chairman.^  Will  you  now  continue  your  general  statement? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  taking  up  too  much  of  your  Lordships' 
time,  but  having  received  those  reports  from  the  chief  constable  of  Blackburn 
to  which  I  have  referred,  there  are  some  very  strong  statements  in  support  of 
the  view  which  I  have  taken,  and  I  would  beg  leave  to  read  them. 

9033.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  ? 

In  the  year  1871  the  chief  constable  of  Blackburn  says,  with  regard  to 
Table  No.  6,  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  crimes  committed  during  the  year 
ended  29th  September  18/1,  with  the  previous  years  from  1862  to  1870,  that 
he  finds  an  increase  of  offences  and  crimes  of  599  in  1871,  over  those  in  1870 ; 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  increase  may,  to  a  most  material  extent,  be 
accounted  for  by  increased  prosperity  of  the  operative  classes,  that  is  to  say, 
increased  earnings,  and  to  some  moderate  extent  to  increase  of  population  ; 
but  on  comparing  the  year  now  ended  with  the  year  1863,  the  total  uuinber  of 
persons  proceeded  against  was  2,076;  whereas  during  the  current  year  the 
number  is  4,231,  being  more  than  double,  or  an  increase  of  cent,  per  cent. 
This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  increase  of  population,  as  the  population  m 
that  year  would  bt?  about  65,000,  and  now  76,000,  an  increase  of  population 
of  about  1 1,000  in  the  eight  years  ;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  for  drunkenness  in  1863  was  582,  little  more  than  half  of  this  year's 
drunkenness,  and  that  the  other  offences  were  in  like  manner  one-half  only  of 
the  present  year ;  and  from  the  practical  knowledge  obtained  by  observation 

and 
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and  figures,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  to  make,  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  ^^v. 
crimes  and  offences  are  traceable  to  have  been  caused  by  drunkenness,  direct    ^^^o\\  Elhson 
and  indirect,  and  that,  as  shown,  the  habit  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the    ^c^h  June  \%ni 

increased  population  justifies,  and  the  painful  conclusion  is,  that  the  present   "   

manner  of  dealing-  with  drunkenness  is  insufficient  to  check  and  suppress  crimes 
and  offences,  which  in  this  borough  have  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years." 
Then  the  next  year,  18/2,  he  says,  "  The  decrease  of  413  cases  of  crime  in  the 
past  year,  wath  an  increased  population  of  about  1,300,  is  very  satisfactory,  as 
showing-  an  improved  moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such 
decrease  is  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to  the  very  proper  restrictions  exercised 
by  the  law  on  the  intoxicating  liquor  trade,  and  especially  to  the  hours  of 
closing  the  licensed  houses.  The  '  1  o'clock  closing  movement '  effected  a  great 
benefit  on  a  limited  class  of  persons,  and  the  present  closing  according  to  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  has,  beyond  any  doubt,  produced  a  great  improvement  in 
the  peace  and  order  of  this  town." 

(^034.  But  this  is  the  report  for  1872  ? 

Yes,  this  is  the  report  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  September  1872. 
903.^.  Had  the  Act  come  into  operation  at  that  time  r 

It  came  into  Ofieration  at  once  on  its  passing.  '1  he  law  affecting  the  intoxi 
eating  liquor  trade  to  which  he  alludes,  probably  is  this.  I  arn  certain  the  Act 
must  have  been  in  operation  when  he  made  this  report,  because  he  gocK  on  to 
say  :  "  It  has,  beyond  any  doubt,  produced  a  great  improvement  in  the  peace 
and  order  of  this  town,  and  I  believe  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  order" 
(which  I  suppose  was  under  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Act)  "  to  extend  the 
hours  to  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  nights  takes  effect,  when  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  the  hour  from  11  to  12,  being  the  very  hour  of  all  others  the  most  abr.ndant 
in  producing  drunkenness  and  crime  when  the  licensed  houses  are  open,  the 
good  already  effected  will  be  neutralised." 

9036.  I  suppose  the  terror  of  the  Act  impending  caused  the  houses  to  be  better 
conducted  at  once  ? 

I  think  he  sjjeaks  of  the  Act  as  actually  in  operation  at  that  time. 

9037.  Will  you  now  1^0  to  the  following  year? 

.  In  1873,  the  chief  constable  of  Blackburn  says,  on  referring  to  the 
tables  and  comparing  the  crimes  now  committed  with  the  [)receding  years, 
commencing  in  1862,  "It  will  be  seen  that  a  gradual  increase  of  crime  takes 
place  up  to  the  year  1871?  and  in  1872  a  decrease  of  413  cases  took  j)lace  ;  and 
in  the  year  ended  (1873)  a  decrease  of  148  caseSj  showing  in  the  lattei'  two 
years  a  decrease  of  561  cases.  In  accounting  for  a  decrease  in  the  year  ended, 
the  'Education  Act,  1870,'  c.ises  are  excluded  from  the  comparison,  as  they 
are  entirely  a  new  offence  created  by  the  Act,  and  could  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  previous  years.  In  considering  the  satisfactory  decrease  before 
shown,  I  may  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  decrease  is  more 
than  the  figures  represent,  inasmuch  that  in  the  year  1873,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1 871,  the  population  will  have  increased  about  3,000,  therefore  the 
proportion  of  crime  to  inhabitants  is  very  materially  diminishing,  and  I  attribute 
this  result  to  have  been  produced  by  the  limitation  of  the  intoxicating  drink 
trade.  From  an  examination  of  Table  No.  12,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year 
1868  there  were  517  licensed  houses,  and  now  there  are  only  449,  exclusive  of 
sale  of  sweets  (or  British  wines),  showing  a  decrease  of  68  licensed  houses 
that  is,  throughout  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1869,  "which  fully  accounts 
for  the  decrease  of  crime  before  shown.  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  that  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  grave  error  in  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,"  which  provides 
for  dwelling  houses,  grocers,  and  other  places  ol'  business  obtaining  a  license  to 
sell  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  off  the  premises ;  that  is  to  say,  any  person  having 
such  places  as  mentioned  of  the  annual  value  (and  even  this  qualification  is 
disputed)  of  can,  without  the  discretion  of  the  justices  as  to  the 

requirements  of  the  neighbourhood,  obtain  a  license  to  sell,  to  be  consumed  off 
the  premises ;  and  as  this  particular  provision  is  without  limit,  eveiy  shop  in 
the  borough  could  become  a  licensed  house,  which  would  lead  to  a  much  greater 
evil  than  ever  did  the  previous  unlimited  granting  of  beerhouse  licenses,  which 
was  admitted  to  have  caused  such  evils." 

(12— IL)  P  4  9038.  Does 
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Rev.  9038.  Does  he  say  to  what  number  this  description  of  house  has  in- 

Canon  EUisoii.     creased  ? 

uCxh  June  iSv".       He  does  not  actually  say,  but  we  could  get  it  from  the  tables. 

9039.  Did  that  decrease  of  crime  continue  up  to  18/6  ? 

These  extracts  will  show  that.    In  his  Report  of  18/4,  he  says,  "On  page 
15,  Table  12,  An  account  of  houses  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  drink,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now  238  public-houses,  202  beerhouses  (in 
1868  there  were  309),  three  grocers  having  licenses  to  sell  spirits  off  the 
^       premises,  four  grocers  to  sell  beer  off  the  premises,  one  dwelling-house  to  sell  off 
the  premises,  four  spirit  dealers  licensed  to  sell  beer  off  the  premises,  44  refresh- 
ment houses  and  grocers  to  sell  sweets  (British  wines),  and  one  refreshment 
house  licensed  to  sell  beer  on  the  premises,  making  a  total  of  such  houses  of 
497.    Assuming  that  the  present  population  of  the  borough  is  80,000,  this 
would  give  about  one  licensed  house  for  every  162  of  the  inhabitants,  a  number 
in  my  opinion  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  accommodation  for  the  inhabitants 
for  the  next  10  or  20  years,  without  any  further  addition,  the  present  number 
being  far  in  excess  of  necessary  accommodation.    Looking  to  another  part  of 
the  Table  above  alluded  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recent  legislation  has 
encouraged  the  intoxicating  drink  trade  to  extend  and  multiply  their  places  of 
sale.    As  at  the  recent  annual  licensing  sessions,  eight  applications  were  made 
for  new  spirit  licenses,  that  is  to  say,  eiglit  new  public-houses,  23  to  sell  beer 
on  and  off  the  premises,  and  six  to  sell  sweet  wines  ;  total  of  37-  Of  these  were 
granted  five  public-houses,  two  beerhouses,  and  two  sweet  wine  licenses  ;  with 
such  an  increase,  the  rate  of  one  licensed  house  to  every  162  inhabitants,  would 
rapidly  increase  the  proportion  of  licensed  houses  to  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
the  law  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  uncontrolled  power  of  persons  to  take  out 
licenses  to  sell  drink  off  the  premises,  that  is  to  say  in  dwelling-houses  and 
shops,  the  trade  is  virtually  open,  and  judging  from  the  I'act  that  no  less  than 
23  new  applications  were  made  to  sell  drink  off  the  premises,  suppose  these 
had  been  granted,  and  a  like  number  annually,  the  consequences  to  society 
would  become  alarming,  the  number  of  licensed  premises  being  at  pre- 
sent very  far  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  requirements ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  those  persons   already  in  the  trade  could  act  with  rigour 
in  conducting  their  establishments  if  every  shop  around  them  have  the 
privilege   of  selling  drink  '  off  the  premises,'  without  having-  to  pay  the 
enhanced  value  in  rent  and  rates,  and  this  would  lead  to  abuses  which  could 
not  be  prevented."    Then  in  1875,  he  says,  "  There  is  happily  a  decrease  of 
offences  against  property,  in  the  larcenies  of  the  lesser  degrees,  in  the  indict- 
able crimes  committed,  there  is  a  decrease  of  five,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  ;  and  in  the  apprehensions  of  persons  for  committing  those  crimes,  an 
increase  of  four  persons.    In  considering  the  whole  list  of  crimes  and  offences, 
with  the  increasing  population,  it  is  not  discouraging,  and,  in  looking  forward, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Education  Act,  which  is  energetically  carried  out  in  this 
town,  and  the  firm  manner  in  which  justices  deal  with  extension  of  licenses,  as 
shown  by  the  proceedings  in  the  licensing  sessions,  as  a  glance  at  Table  No.  12 
will  show,  where  38  new  applications  were  made  for  licenses  12  only  were 
granted,  and  in  the  case  of  1 1  of  these  the  grant  was  compulsory,  as  the  law 
makes  certain  provisions  to  enable  grocers,  and  even  dwelling-house  occupiers 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and,  as  the 
justices  have  no  discretion,  after  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  if  the  law  be 
not  speedily  amended,  it  will  neutralise  the  good  efforts  of  the  authorities  in 
'  checking  the  great  evils  of  drunkenness."    And  in  the  report  for  the  year 

1876,  which  is  the  last  extract  I  will  read,  he  says,  "  The  final  conclusion  shows 
an  increase  of  crimes  and  offences  of  130  cases."  In  the  matter  of  drunken- 
ness, he  says,  "  There  is  an  increase  of  86  persons  proceeded  against  for  the 
offence  of  drunkenness,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  increase  of  persons  who 
were  drunk  when  arrested  for  other  offences  than  drunkenness  in  1875.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  offences  there  were  1,002 
of  them  drunk  at  the  time  when  arrested ;  and  in  the  year  now  ended,  of  the 
whole  number  proceeded  against  for  all  offences,  1,287  of  them  were  drunk 
when  arrested,  showing  an  increase  of  285,  making  a  total  of  increased 
drunkenness  of  371  persons."  And  this,  1  may  observe,  is  in  a  period,  as  I  see 
in  the  return  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a  person  very  well  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  trade  of  Blackburn,  of  quite  ordinary  trade ;  certainly  not  of  very  good  Rev 
trade.    "  With  such  an  increase  of  drunkenness  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  Canon£Ahson. 
for  the  increase  of  202  assaults,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  attribute    26th  June  1877, 

the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  assaults  to  that  of  drunkenness,  and  respecting  these  

oifences  which  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town,  it  is  seriously  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  an  additional  source  of  drunken- 
ness in  establishing  a  new  pernicious  system  of  authorising  houses  and  shops 
to  sell  intoxicating  drink  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  ;  and  this,  too,  with- 
out the  "control  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  while  the  justices  have  been 
given  the  control  over  the  whole  system  of  granting  licenses  to  beerhouses,  the 
new  system  alluded  to  is  established  without  any  such  power,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  has  been  an  oversight,  and  will  soon  be 
amended." 

9040.  Earl  of  Kimbe7-Ie^ .']  That  "  new  system  "  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  16  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Yes,  it  has  now  been  in  existence  quite  as  long  as  that. 

9041 .  Does  your  informant  attribute  this  increase  of  drunkenness  to  the  shop- 
keepers' licenses  ? 

That  which  is  going  on  around  him  now. 

9042.  Has  he  any  means  of  getting  at  those  facts  ? 

1  suppose  it  is  his  own  observation,  having  no  other  means  to  get  it  by. 

9043.  Is  it  not  his  own  conjecture  merely  ? 
i  suppose  he  puts  the  two  things  together. 

9044.  But  when  we  put  two  things  together,  we  must  be  able  to  see  the  two 
things  to  put  them  together  ? 

That  entirely  concludes  anything  I  have  to  say  upon  the  legislative  part  of 
the  question.  Then  with  regard  to  the  counteractive  agencies,  I  should  be 
oiad  to  answer  any  questions  if  the  Committee  like  to  know  anything  about 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  or  its  operations,  or  any  other 
means  which  are  brought  to  bear  for  the  diminution  of  drunkenness. 

9045.  Chairman.']  I  believe  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  have 
started  several  means  which  may  be  called  counter-attractions  to  the  public- 
bouse  ? 

Yes,  but  of  course  that  is  not  the  chief  part  of  our  work  ;  our  society  is  a 
directly  religious  society,  and  bases  everything  upon  a  directly  religious  founda- 
tion. Its  object  is,  first  of  all,  to  promote  temperance  in  every  way  it  can ; 
then  to  rescue  the  intemperate,  and  then  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  the  causes 
of  intemperance. 

9046.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  that  society  acts  ? 

We  have  two  sections  ;  a  total  abstinence  section,  in  which  we  do  our  rescue 
work,  and  another  section  which  has  no  reference  to  personal  habits  at  all,  in 
which  we  do  our  best  to  remove  the  causes  of  intemperance.  I  may  say  that 
our  chief  sources  of  reliance  are  the  appeals  that  we  are  able  to  make  from  the 
platform,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
in  that  way  we  hope  to  create  a  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  which  will 
facilitate  both  legislative  measures  and  all  others. 

9047.  When  was  the  society  established  ? 

As  a  purely  total  abstinence  society  it  was  established  in  1861,  and  on  its 
present  basis  in  1873.  I  need  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  question  of  the  results 
of  our  work,  namely,  the  rescue  and  total  abstinence  work,  although  they  have 
been  very  successful ;  this  we  prosecute  by  means  of  our  parochial  societies  ;  with 
regard  to  the  ]iresent  diocesan  agencies,  we  have  now,  I  think,  1 5  agencies  in  the 
ditlerent  dioceses  throughout  the  country.  W e  have  four  agents,  missionaries 
to  the  police  courts  ;  two  in  London,  one  at  Greenwich,  and  one  at  Handsworth, 
near  Birmingham  ;  their  work  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  ;  perhaps  their 
reports  are  rather  too  long  to  read  to  your  Lordships.  The  missionaries  visit 
the  police  courts,  and  have  access  to  all  the  prisoners  there ;  they  afterwards 
visit  them  at  their  own  homes  ;  they  take  a  pledge  from  them,  and  put  them 
into  relation  with  the  different  parochial  temperance  societies  which  are  now 
established,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  almost  every  parish  in  London,  and  in  that  way, 

(12— IL)  Q  '  I  believe. 
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Rev.  I  believe,  that  very  considerable  results  are  being  attained  in  the  way  of  rescue. 

C&non  Ellison.     I  have  the  actual  returns  of  all  their  visits ;   I  observe  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
evidence  that  returns  were  given  of  a  similar  agency  in  Birmingham,  but  I 
!6th  June  1877.   ^^^^^j  ^-^^^^^  returns,  if  your  Lordships  hke  to  see  them. 

9048.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  very  highly  of  that  agency  in  Birming- 
ham ? 
He  did. 

904Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  those  reports? 
*  i  will  put  them  in  as  evidence  {the  same  are  handed  in).    The  first  is  the 

report  of  Mr.  George  Nelson,  who  gives  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  police 
court  ys  follows  :  "  Number  of  home  visits,  438  ;  pledges  taken,  149  ;  workshops 
visited,  94;  cabstand  visits,  165;  prison  visits,  11/;  police  court  visits,  293  ; 
railway  station  visits,  34  ;  gasworks  visits,  5 ;  lodging-house  visits,  9  ;  women 
sent  to  homes,  20;  prison  meetings  held,  13;  mothers'  meetings  attended,  29  ; 
general   meetings   attended,  17;  open-air  meetings   attended,  10;  juvenile 
meetings  attended,  7 ;  cases  handed   over  to   branch   socieiies,  72 ;  public 
meetings    attended   us   deputation    froai   socif^ty,    34.      The   agent  comes 
into  daily  contact  with  from  200  to  250  per  day.    Owino-  to  the  multiplication 
of  branch  Church  Temperance  Socieiies,  in  almost  every  instance  the  case  thus 
commenced  by  the  special  agent  is  followed  up  either  by  tbe  clergy  or  the 
parochial  mission  women.    Many  cases  of  permanent  reforinatioa  could  be 
given  of  individuals  who  are  now  reuular  attendants  at  the  Bible  class,  the 
mission    service,   or  the  church.    Several  ai'e  also   keeping   their  pledge, 
who  attend  no  |)lace  of  worship  as  yet.    Many  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  several 
who  have  come  under  the  agent's  notice  are  persons  in  good  positions  in  life. 
The  under  gaoler  at  one  of  the  police  courts  has  been  an  abstainer  for  five 
months,  and  he  is  now  acting  as  he;id  gaoler  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  from 
illness.    Up  to  the  time  he  signed  the  total  abstinence  declaration,  beer  was 
allowed  to  he  brought  in  to  the  prisoners,  after  conviction,  by  their  friends.  No 
intoxicants  are  now  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  cells,  although  tea  and 
cofi^ec  are  permitted.    This  has  done  away  with  much  noise  and  confusion,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  such  an  example  were  largely  imitated  ;  the  gaoloris  himself 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Tempeiance  society.    The  drunken 
charges  were  less  at  Southwark  police  court  last  Christmas  week  than  for  many 
years  past.    The  agent  reports  that  this  was  in  consequence  of"  at  least  seven 
publicans  voluntarily  closing  their  shops  on  Boxing  Day,    The  returns  quoted 
below  are  from  the  Court  books  :  1875,  total  charges,  2,584  ;  1876,  total  2,506, 
showing  a  decrease  of  78  cases."    Then  witli  regard  to  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
Handsworth,  this  is  the  report  of  the  agent :  "  1  he  work  of  this  agent,  Mr. 
Alfred  Delahay,  is  first  and  chiefly  to  watch  for  the  cases  of  persons  charged 
with  drunkenness  before  the  police  magistrates  at  West  Bromwich  and  Tipton. 
He  is  admitted  to  the  cells  at  the  courts ;  he  reasons  with  the  prisoners, 
obtains  their  addresses,  follows  them  to  their  homes,  and  continues  to  pay  them 
regular  and  zealous  attention  tor  so  long  a  time  as  their  circumstances  seem 
to  require  it ;  he  also  strives  to  reform  other  persons  of  whom  he  may  be  in- 
formed, or  whom  he  may  know  to  be  addicted  to  habitual   excess.  The 
following  is  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  results  of  the  year's  work  : 
Cases   visited    during  the    year,    596  ;   number    of   visits    made,    2,580  ; 
average  visits  weekly,  50 ;  number  of  persons  induced  to  take  a  pledge, 
126;  number  of  persons  known  to  be  keeping  it,  86;  inij^roved  in  habits 
(not  pledged),    126;  leading   entirely   sober    lives    (not   pledged),  166; 
at   present  appearing   hopeless,  71;  lost   sight   of,  147;  the   number  of 
cases  dealt  with  in  the  previous  year  was  437,  of  whom   145  were  lost 
sight  of  ;  of    the   remainder,   82   are   still   found   to    be   keeping  their 
pledge,  92  are  still  leading  sober  lives,  85  continue  in  improved  habits,  and 
33  are  reckoned  as  so  far  hopeless."     And  then  with  regard  to  the  Rural 
Deanery  of  Greenwich,  this  is  the  report  of  six  months'  work,  from  25th 
September  1876  to  25th  March  1877,  in  which  the  agent  has  had  to  deal 
with    "  243  police-court  cases,  and   136  cases  given  him  by  the  clergy, 
making  a  total  of  379  cases,  almost  all  of  them  of  hardened  drunkards.  To 
these  he  has  paid  1,097  visits,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  109  have  been 
induced  to  take  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  16  the  pledge  of  sobriety,  making 
a  total  of  125  influenced  to  some  extent.    Of  these,  13  have  broken  their 
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pledge  (which  was  the  total  abstinence  pledge  in  all  cases),  leaving  112  of  the  Kev. 
most  hardened  of  the  population  influenced  so  f^ir  for  good,  and  attending     Canon  Ellison. 
some  place  of  pubHc  worship  on  the  Sunday.    For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up    26th  June  1877. 

his  influence  with  these  people,  Mr.  Albin  has,  with  the  kind  consent  of  the   ' 

Rev.  F.  S.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  R.  Gregg,  and  Rev.  Canon  Money,  established 
temperance  prayer  meetings  in  the  parishes  of  those  clergymen.  That  in 
St.  Peter's  parish  is  held  on  Monday  evenings,  and  has  an  average  attendance 
of  60.  In  this  room,  too,  Mr.  Albin  holds  meetings  of  the  '  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Loan  Society  for  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Greenwich,'  the  rules  of 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Clark  and  the  Secretary.  This  is 
found  of  immense  help  to  the  agent's  work,  in  inducing  habits  of  saving 
amongst  the  hitherto  spendthrift  class  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  in  giving  those 
who  wish  to  reform  an  opportunity  of  starting  in  some  business.  The  loan 
society  was  started  on  Monday,  5th  March,  and  there  has  been  5  /.  paid  by 
members  (former  drunkards  be  it  remembered)  up  to  the  end  of  April.;  most 
of  this  5  I.  is  out  on  loan,  lent  during  illness,  and  for  buying  boots  and  shoes 
for  children,  &c.  The  members  of  this  meeting  also  subscribe  a  halfpenny  a 
week  towards  a  tea,  to  be  held  every  quarter."  Then  amongst  the  counter- 
active agencies  I  might  perhaps  mention  the  coiTee-stalls,  carts,  barrows, 
temperance-houses,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  began  immediately  after 
our  organization  upon  the  present  basis  to  pay  great  attention  to  that,  and  we 
started  what  are  called  our  Church  of  England  Temperance  Stalls  in  the  streets 
of  London.  We  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  them  ;  we  did  that  in 
the  hope  that  little  by  little  others,  when  they  saw  how  possible  it  was  to 
make  them  a  good  commercial  success,  would  imitate  them,  and  that  so 
gradually  we  should  change  the  tastes  of  the  poor  population  ;  we  should  get 
them  to  appreciate  good  coffee  and  good  cocoa,  and  in  the  summer  other  non- 
intoxicating  drinks,  iced  drinks,  gingerbeer,  and  so  on. 

90^  0.  Do  those  stalls  pay  their  way  ? 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  person  who  has  them  ;  if  the  man  is  a 
dependable  man,  and  understands  his  business,  they  do.  I  will  just  read  the 
Committee  an  account  of  one.  The  Eastbourne-street  stall  took  last  year 
366/.  15  5.  3d after  paying  all  expenses,  management,  groceries,  &c.,  there 
remained  a  halance  of  28  I.  in  hand,  equal  to  about  8  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  capital. 

9051.  Do  they  pay  generally  throughout  the  country,  or  do  those  which 
pay  make  up  for  those  which  do  not  pay  ? 

No,  they  are  thoroughly  independent,  we  do  not  supplement  them  with 
funds  ;  they  are  generally  now  provided  by  some  charitable  person,  or  some- 
times by  the  local  society,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  everything  depends  upon  the 
management.  \ 

go;) 2.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  Church  Society  and  these  stalls  ? 

The  connection  is  that  we  originated  them,  and  that  we  now  supply  them  ; 
we  are  paid  for  them  ;  apphcations  are  sent  up  to  us ;  they  are  manufactured 
at  one  place,  and  we  send  them  out  to  the  country. 

9053.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  When  you  say  those  places  paid  8  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital,  do  you  include  in  that  the  purchase  of  buildings  or  the  erection  of 
premises  ? 

It  includes  the  purchase,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Eastbourne-street 
stall. 

9054.  Earl  of  Belmore.^  What  does  a  barrow  cost  ? 

1  am  speaking  of  a  stall  which  is  larger  than  a  barrow,  and  that  costs  some- 
thing over  30  L;  a  barrow  costs  about  half  of  that  amount. 

9055.  Earl  oi  Morle?/.]  Have  you  any  particulars  to  offer  to  the  Committee 
about  those  estabhshed  in  London  ? 

Thirteen  street  stalls  were  sent  out  last  year,  and  nine  this  year,  making  a 
total  of  22  supplied  by  the  society  in  the  Southern  Province.  Twenty-four  cocoa 
and  coffee  barrows  have  been  sent  out  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  are  doing,  and  have  done,  active  service ;  and  several  other  towns  are 
taking  up  the  thing  on  a  larger  scale.    Birmingham  has  its  coffee-cart  in  the 
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Rev.  market-place ;  York  has  its  coffee-omnibus,  which,  in  addition  to  offering;  a 

v.^non  i^uison.  jj^eans  of  advertisement,  supplies  you  with  a  ride,  a  rest,  a  warm,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
2Gth  June  1877.  ^  \ook  at  the  daily  paper,  all  for  a  penny.    There  are  carts  also  working  in 

  Hull,  Gloucester,  Sheffield,  Scarborough,  and  Darlington,  all  of  them,  I  believe, 

after  the  York  pattern,  but  not  all  of  them,  I  believe,  belonging  to  our  society, 

9056.  Chairman.^  How  are  the  funds  of  the  Association  chiefly  spent ;  in 
printing,  I  suppose 

No  ;  the  funds  of  the  Association  are  chiefly  spent  on  those  different  diocesan 
•  agents  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  In  each  diocese  we  have  now  a  central  office  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  Oxford  Diocese  we  have  an  office  which  our  agent  estab- 
lished there,  and  that  agent  is  forming  parochial  societies  throughout  the 
diocese.  Of  course  there  are  all  the  travelling  agents  and  the  expenses  of  depu- 
tations ;  our  other  work  is  all  done  gratuitously,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secretary  and  the  clerk  at  the  head  office,  and  any  organising  secretary  that 
we  have. 

9057.  You  have  considerable  funds,  and  your  society  is  increasing  in 
number  ? 

Very  largely ;  the  funds  are  about  7,000  /.  a  year  at  the  present  time,  or 
nearly  so,  but  the  work  is  virtually  becoming  co-extensive  with  the  country  ; 
we  have  scarcely  a  diocese  now  in  which  we  are  not  either  actually  organised, 
or  in  process  of  being  organised. 

905 S.  Earl  of  il/or%.]  Do  your  agents  recommend  any  particular  form  of 
legislative  reformation  ? 

No,  we  leave  that  as  an  open  question.  The  society  for  promoting  amend- 
ment in  the  law  of  the  liquor  traffic  recommended  that  which  I  have  put  in 
evidence,  but  later  still  we  have  proceeded  entirely  upon  those  lines,  and  that 
after  full  discussion  in  various  conferences.  The  Bills  which  we  have  intro- 
duced through  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  in  the  first  instance,  had  reference  to 
preventing  the  further  extension  of  licenses  by  limiting  them  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  also  doing  away  with  the  grocers'  licenses ;  we 
thought  that  so  far  as  the  society  was  concerned,  it  would  be  no  use  to  attempt 
to  introduce,  as  the  Government  would  do,  a  comprehensive  measure,  and  that 
our  only  chance  was  to  attack  in  detail,  so  we  began  by  attacking  the  points 
upon  which  public  opinion  was  most  advanced,  but  with  the  full  hope  of  going 
on,  if  that  were  carried,  to  the  other  points  which  are  suggested  in  that  outline. 

0059.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  at  once  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  grocers'  licenses? 

Certainly  ;  my  evidence  has  been  that  the  Act  is  a  failure,  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  failed  in  effecting  its  intentions,  just  as  the  Beershop  Act  did. 

91^60.  When  you  object  to  the  grocers'  licenses,  is  it  because  they  sell  a  large 
quantity  of  spirits,  or  do  you  equally  object  to  them  as  selling  wine  ? 

1  object  altogether  to  the  diversion  of  trade  from  its  proper  channels ;  I 
object  to  those  who  attract  people  to  their  shops,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
selhng  grocery,  or  any  other  kind  of  food,  or  haberdashery,  or  meat,  as  is  the 
case  now  in  so  many  instances,  becoming  the  agents  for  supplying  people  with 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatever. 

9061.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  those  licenses  has  been 
greatly  increasing  ? 

The  number  is  greatly  increasing  ;  I  have  tried  to  get  actual  figures ;  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  altogether  they  are  something  over  10,000,  and  that 
they  are  largely  increasing ;  I  can  only  speak  of  the  town  with  which  I  have 
myself  most  acquaintance,  and  I  can  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  grocer  (and 
there  are  others,  too  ;  chemists,  for  instance)  who  has  not  taken  out  a  license, 
and  is  not  doing  a  large  business  in  these  liquors. 

9062.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  grocers  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  up  this  trade  to  prevent  their  losing  their  customers  ? 

I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  I  beheve  it  is  so.  I  believe  that  when  once  grocers 
have  come  to  compete  with  each  other,  just  as  the  beershop-keepers  did,  they 
must  take  out  these  licenses  in  order  to  hold  their  ground. 

9063.  You 
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Q063.  You  would  not  think  it  sufficient  to  place  the  granting  of  these  licenses, 
and  the  control  of  the  houses,  under  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  in  the      anon^  ison. 
same  way  as  public-houses  are  placed  ?  _     26;^  June  187': 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned  before,  and  that  is   

that  it  would  immediately  create  a  new  vested  interest. 

9064.  You  also  object  very  much  to  the  granting-  of  occasional  licenses  ;  do 
you  consider  that  they  are  very  much  abused  ? 

Very  much  so. 

9065.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  instances  in  which  intoxication  has 
taken  place  in  these  cricket  fields,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  in  cases 
where  an  occasional  license  has  been  granted? 

1  can  only  go  by  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
newspapers ;  1  believe  that  upon  all  those  occasions,  when  a  great  number 
of  persons  are  brought  together,  they  use  the  occasional  licenses  as  so  many 
opportunities  for  unnecessary  drinking. 

9066.  I  ask  whether  not  only  what  you  would  consider  unnecessary  drinking, 
but  whether  riotous  and  disorderly  proceedings  have  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence ? 

I  cannot  say  that. 

9067.  You  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  a  tax  were 
imposed  upon  all  alcoholic  liquor  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  I  would  ask  you 
whether  you  do  not  consider  that,  in  fact,  the  Legislature  has  carried  out  that 
principle  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  beer,  for  instance,  is  made  of  malt 
which  pays  a  very  high  duty,  and  the  strength  of  beer  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  malt  which  is  used.  So  with  regard  to  wine  ;  we  have  the  alcoholic  test  to 
regulate  the  wine  duty  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  spirits,  there  being  a  fixed 
duty  on  proof  spirits,  if  a  stronger  spirit  is  introduced  a  greater  amount  of  duty 
is  payable  upon  it  ? 

My  suggestion  would  have  reference  chiefly  to  beer,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
the  duty  should  not  be  levied  upon  the  article  itself,  and  not  upon  the  malt ;  if 
beer  which  contains  8  per  cent,  were  to  pay  twice  the  duty  of  beer  which  con- 
tains 4  per  cent.,  I  think  then  that  a  very  great  inducement  would  be  held  out 
to  brewers  to  produce  a  less  alcoholic  beverage. 

9068.  But  is  not  that  done  direct,  by  taxing  the  malt  from  which  the  beer 
is  produced  ? 

1  fancy  not ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
brewing  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  positively,  but  I  fancy  that  is 
not  so. 

9069.  Then  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  it  not  the  practice  to  mix 
spirits  with  water  or  other  ingredients,  and  to  sell  the  lighter  spirit  at  a  lower 
price,  so  that,  in  fact,  your  principle  is  carried  out,  that  the  stronger  the  spirit 
the  higher  the  duty  that  is  paid  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so ;  my  impression  rather  is  that  supposing  the 
spirit  to  be  diluted,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  by  the  addition  of  water,  other 
ingredients  are  introduced  which  give  an  appearance,  at  all  events,  of  strength, 
but  which  are  most  deleterious  in  their  effects. 

9070.  Then  you  come  to  the  question  of  adulteration;  that  is  rather 
different  from  the  question  of  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  alcoholic  strength  ? 

That  is  a  different  point,  certainly. 

9071.  Viscount  Gordon.']  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  rescue,  have  they  been 
mainly  among  one  class  of  people,  or  in  various  classes? 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  mostly  among  the  lower  class,  for  this  reason,  that  they 
have  only  been  done  through  what  we  call  our  parochial  total  abstaining 
societies  ;  the  principle  of  association  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  it  brings 
people  together,  and  then  we  are  able  to  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  upon 
them.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes  you  cannot  bring  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation to  bear  as  you  do  in  the  low  er,  and  therefore  you  lose  the  benefit  of  it. 
I  hope  that  sooner  or  later  we  may  be  able  to  introduce  some  measure  by 
which  the  principle  of  association  may  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  higher 
classes. 

(12—11.)  Q  3  9072.  As 
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Rer.  0072.  As  regards  the  class  on  which  you  have  been  able  to  work,  have  the 

Canon  Ellison,    caggg  gf  reform  been  definite,  and  have  you  been  able  to  follow  them  out  after- 
36th  June  1877.  wards? 

  Those  which  I  speak  of  as  reformed  and  rescued,  are  definite  cases,  where 

the  whole  life  has  been  changed,  and  where  the  parties  have  lived  and,  in  many- 
cases,  died  as  rescued  people. 

9073.  Do  you  find  that  those  results  have  arisen  both  through  the  operation 
of  the  parochial  societies  and  also  of  the  agents  at  the  police  courts  r 
*  Through  the  parochial  societies  the  agents  at  the  police  court  were  of  com- 

paratively recent  institution ;  the  Handsworth  one  was  the  first  one,  and  the 
others  have  been  established  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  they  will  all 
help  in  bringing  people  into  parochial  associations. 

Q074.  You  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  stalls,  that  the  object  was  to  induce 
people  to  take  them  up  as  a  successful  speculation ;  has  that  example  been 
imitated  ? 

I  have  always  n)y  eyes  about  the  streets,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  number 
of  independent  agencies  of  that  kind  which  are  now  being  started. 

9075.  Then  they  get  their  plant  from  other  sources  than  yours  ? 
Yes. 

9076.  With  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  society  is  worked,  is  any 
ditticulty  found  in  working  it  on  the  two-fold  principle  of  total  abstinence  and 
temperance  ? 

Not  at  all  if  it  is  properly  understood.  If  it  is  understood  that  the  total  ab- 
stinence section  is  chiefly  for  the  rescue  of  the  intemperate,  and  that  the  other 
section  is  for  bringing  all  persons  into  the  work  who  are  inclined  to  work  for 
the  removal  of  the  causes  of  intemperance,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

9077.  If  the  one  section  is  for  total  abstinence,  how  do  you  describe  the  other 
part  ? 

'J  he  other  section  is  simply  for  those  who  unite  together  on  religious  grounds 
to  do  all  they  possibly  can  on  that  one  ground  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
and  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  intemperance. 

0078.  They  do  not  bind  themselves  to  the  total  abstention  .■' 
That  is  left  to  the  particular  societies;  in  some  cases  they  bind  themselves  not 
to  go  to  a  public-house,  or  nut  to  drink  except  at  meal  times. 

9079.  There  was  a  witness  examined  before  this  Committee  who,  when  allusion 
was  made  to  the  Church  of  England  Society,  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  not 
very  practical,  and  that  it  was  a  society  whose  object  was  to  induce  people  to 
stop  drinking  when  they  had  had  enough ;  you  would  not  agree  with  that  defi- 
nition of  your  object? 

Certainly  not ;  we  do  not  say  a  word  about  moderate  drinking.  We,  of  course, 
say  that  those  who  are  going  to  work  reform  in  the  habits  of  the  counti  y  must  be 
in  their  own  habits  temperate. 

9080.  Earl  of  Belmore.']  You  have  said,  I  suppose,  all  that  you  have  to  say 
about  adulteration,  in  answer  to  my  Lord  Cottesloe  } 

I  could  say  an  immense  amount  about  it  if  the  Committee  wished  to  go  into 
the  question. 

9081.  Do  you  think  that  in  England,  as  is  the  case,  no  doubt,  in  Ireland, 
spirits  are  adulterated  with  a  view  of  making  people  drunk  more  quickly  ? 

I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  think  they  take  out  so  much  spirits  and  put 
in  so  much  water,  and  that  then  other  ingredients  are  put  in  to  strengthen  it 
again. 

9082.  And  the  effect  is,  that  these  ingredients  being  deleterious,  people  get 
drunk  more  quickly  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  ? 

Yes.  First  of  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  all  new  spirits  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  fusel  oil,  which  is  very  injurious.  Indeed,  one  medical  super- 
intendent of  a  lunatic  asylum  says,  that  he  attributes  a  very  large  number  of 
the  cases  he  knows,  which  have  come  under  his  observation,  to  some  particular 
kind  of  deleterious  spirit  which  has  been  sold  in  his  neighbourhood. 

9083.  Has 
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9083.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  persons  of  the  lower  classes  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  ether  from  the  chemists  and  getting  drunk  upon 
it? 

I  have  never  heard  of  that. 

9084.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  r 

I  think  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  it  ;  there  have  been  cases,  no  doubt,  of 
opium  being  sold  in  particular  locaUties,  but  they  have  not  come  under  my  own 
notice. 

9085.  With  regard  to  the  rescue  work  of  your  society,  were  you  in  the  room 
the  other  day  when  Father  Nugent  gave  his  evidence  ? 

No,  I  was  not. 

9086.  You  did  not  hear  his  remarks  about  rescuing  women  from  intem- 
perance ? 

I  did  not. 

9087.  He  stated  that  at  one  time  he  believed  it  almost  impossible  to  re- 
claim a  drunken  woman,  but  he  had  changed  his  opinion ;  what  is  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  that  point  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  reclaim  a  woman  than  a  man, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  ;  in  all  our  societies  we  can  find  isolated  cases  of  women 
who  have  been  rescued,  but  they  are  isolated  cases. 

9088.  But  you  have  had  some  such  cases  of  the  rescue  of  drunken  women  ? 
Yes,  but  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  length  of  time  which  the  woman  has 

been  under  tlie  influence  of  intoxicating  drink  ;  when  the  habit  has  been  long 
indulged  in,  the  nervous  system  becomes  completely  disorganized,  and  they 
have  less  control  over  their  own  will. 

9089.  Earl  of  Kimhcrley .]  You  stated  that  you  feared  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  adulteration  of  alcoholic  liquor,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  amendment 
is  desirable  in  the  Adulteration  Act  ? 

My  impression  is  that  the  Adulteration  Act  of  1872  was  much  better  than  the 
Act  of  1875  ;  under  the  Act  of  1875  it  is  put  under  the  General  Act,  and  it  is 
nobody's  business  really  to  see  whether  liquor  is  adulterated  or  not.  Under 
the  Act  of  18/2  there  were  heavy  penalties  for  it,  and  there  were  persons 
whose  business  it  really  was  to  detect  it. 

9090.  Whose  business  was  it,  under  the  Act  of  1872,  to  detect  adulter- 
ation ? 

I  am  only  speaking  from  memory  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  upon  the  point,  but  I 
think  that  the  pohce,  or  anyone  under  the  Act,  had  the  power  of  obtaining  a 
certain  quantity  from  a  house  and  submitting  it  to  analysis,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, procuring  a  conviction  upon  that.  As  I  understand  the  present  Act,  you 
can  only  do  what  you  would  do  with  regard  to  sugar,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

9091.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Act  of  1875  includes 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Act  of  ]  872  as  regards  adulteration,  or  can 
you  point  out  any  particular  in  which  they  fall  short,  in  your  opinion,  of  what 
is  necessary? 

1  only  wish  the  provisions  to  be  m.ade  as  stringent  as  possible;  I  think  the 
plan  of  placarding  the  offender  was  a  very  wholesome  one.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  adulteration,  I  would  say  that  a  gentleman  came  before  us, 
an  American,  who,  in  his  own  country  first  of  all,  had  collected  an  abundance 
of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration  there,  and  with  the  evidence  he 
had  obtained  there,  he  came  to  England,  and  he  was  able  to  lay  before  us 
books  which  he  had  obtained,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  different  processes  of 
the  adulteration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  us  specimens  of  the  various 
materials  of  adulteration  which  he  bought  at  brewers'  and  distillers'  chemists, 
as  they  are  called,  to  show  us  the  way  in  which  the  adulteration  is  carried 
on. 

9092.  Aie  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  results  of  analysis  which 
have  been  made  of  beer  in  this  country  have  shown  that  there  is  not  much 
adulteration  ? 

(12-11.)  Q4  As 
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Rev.  Asa  rule,  I  believe  they  have  been  confined  to  the  metropolis,  and  1  think 

Canon  ElIUon.    Dj.,  Hassall  has  shown  that  salt  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

26th  June  1877.       9093.  Salt  is  not  an  adulteration  under  the  law,  as  you  are  aware  ? 
  Quite  so,  but  it  has  the  effect  desired  by  the  publican  of  inducing  thirst. 

9094.  Are  3'ou  aware  that  a  considerable  amount  of  beer  is  brewed  with  salt 
water  ? 

I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

*  9095.  You  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  unnecessary  drinking  arising 

from  the  granting  of  occasional  licenses  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  unnecessary 
drinking  ? 

I  call  it  unnecessary  when  people  came  together  for  a  cricket  match,  and 
instead  of  the  refreshment  being  confined  to  those  who  may  require  refreshment 
during  the  match,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking  going  on  before  and  during 
the  time,  and  afterwards  by  people  who  come  and  stand  in  the  booths  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

9096.  What  wotdd  you  saywas  necessary  drinking  ? 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

9097.  But  when  one  says  that  the  grant  of  an  occasional  license  causes  un- 
necessary drinking,  one  niust  have  in  one  s  mind  some  definition  of  what  is 
necessary  drinking  ? 

I  am  referring  to  persons  who  drink  for  drinking  sake. 

9098.  Do  you  say  that  you  would  put  down  occasional  licenses  ? 

I  say  I  would  do  as  they  do  in  Sweden,  where  there  is  a  penalty  for  selling 
spirits  within  three  miles  of  any  public  spectacle  or  amusement. 

9099.  Would  you  recommend  in  England  that  occasional  licenses  should  be 
entirely  discontinued? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that,  if  they  could  be 
put  under  more  stringent  regulations,  and  not  granted  so  freely  as  they  are  ; 
everything  that  we  have  now  in  the  shape  of  an  nmusement  is  made  into  an 
occasion  for  a  neighbouring  pubhcan  to  put  up  a  tent,  and  in  that  way  dravy  a 
great  number  of  people  who  come  there  to  drink  for  the  sake  of  drinking. 

9100.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.^  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
entirely  to  dissociate  the  public-houses  from  the  music  halls.  I  suppose  you 
also  meant  to  include  in  that  suggestion  any  spirit-bar  or  drinking  place  of  any 
kind  with  the  music  hall  ? 

Yes. 

9101.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  many  of  these  music  halls  the  work- 
people take  their  meals  and  sit  and  look  at  the  performance ;  that  they  have 
their  tea  or  their  supper  there  ? 

I  have  very  seldom  heard  of  their  having  tea  or  supper  there  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  of  music  halls  to  provide  that ;  I  may- 
be wrong,  but  1  never  heard  of  it. 

9102.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  music  halls  in  which  there  were  not  refreshments 
sold,  both  drink  and  food  ? 

Yes,  1  have  heard  of  one  in  London  where  the  proprietor  of  the  music  hall 
was  not  able  to  get  a  license,  and  where  the  refreshment  was  all  brought  in  at 
a  side  door,  as  I  was  mentioning :  that  is  to  say,  a  drinking  house  was  estab- 
lished close  by  ;  he  got  a  license,  I  believe,  for  a  house  either  next  door  or 
somewhere  very  near  to  his  music  hall,  and  then  it  was  simply  bringing  it  in 
from  the  house  and  selling  it  in  the  place.  My  objection  would  go  to  selling  it 
at  all  in  those  places. 

9103.  Would  it  not  make  this  difference,  that  supposing  there  was  a  public- 
house  near  the  music  hall,  the  people  from  the  music  hall  would  immediately 
resort  to  it  after  the  performance  was  over  ? 

I  think  it  would  make  an  immense  difference  ;  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
music  halls,  there  are  an  immense  number  of  young  people  who  come  there, 
and  the  temptation  is  immediately  held  out  to  them  to  drink  for  the  good  of  the 

house, 
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house,  and  the  foundation  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  many  other  habits  Canon 
which  go  with  it,  is  laid.   

9104.  I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  in  the  memorial,  which  '^Qtn  June  187^. 
was  signed  by  the  readers  of  the  "  Lancet "  newspaper  ;  I  see  in  that  they  say 

this  trade,"  speaking  of  the  grocers'  hcense,  "  is  wholly  removed  from  police 
supervision  "  ;  is  that  accurate  ? 
Yes,  I  beUeve  entirely  so. 

9105.  Under  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  1872,  spirit  dealers,  who  retail 
spirits  or  liquor,  are  made  subject  to  that  inspection  ? 

Thev  are  only  subject  to  police  supervision  in  this  way,  that  if  the  police 
find,  or  have  reason  to  suspect,  there  is  anything  irregular  going  on  in  the  way  • 
of  selling  on  the  premises,  they  have  the  power  to  go  on  the  premises. 

9 106.  Chairmati.]  I  suppose  you  have  gone  a  good  deal  into  the  question  of 
grocers'  licenses,  but  you  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  idea  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  or  quantity  of  light  wines,  or  other  wines,  sold  to  spirits ;  you 
do  not  know  what  proportion  of  spirits  is  sold,  compared  with  wines  ? 

I  think  in  one  of  the  tables  I  have  put  in,  you  will  find  that  already  given, 
showing  what  has  been  sohl  since  the  shopkeepers'  licenses  have  come  in  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  show  what  hac  been  sold  by  the  grocers  as  distinguished  from  other 
retailers.  1  think  in  that  table  1  have  shown  that  the  increase  has  been  almost 
pari  passu  in  spirits  with  the  increase  in  wines ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
increase  of  wine  was  28  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  spirits  22  per  cent.  I 
would  desire  to  mention  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  1  omitted  to 
mention ;  for  instance,  our  Church  of  England  Society  feels  very  strongly  the 
impolicy  of  benefit  clubs  being  held  at  public-houses,  and  as  it  may  be  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  interfere  with  that,  with  a  view  to  neutralising  that  unwhole- 
some influence,  some  of  our  members  are  now  setting  on  foot  a  friendly  society, 
which  they  hope  will  extend  over  the  whole  country,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
which  society  will  be  that  they  do  not  meet  at  a  public-house. 

9107.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  diificult  thing  to 
find  suitable  accommodation  for  benefit  clubs  where  that  rule  is  enforced  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  find  it  a  difficulty.  In  our  Church  of  England 
Society  they  can  always  get  the  use  of  the  schools.  Then,  with  regard  to 
counteractive  agencies,  I  may  say  that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  his 
Grace's  hou=e  ;  everything  that  was  said  there  had  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  coffee-houses,  &c.,  in  towns ;  but  we  feel  the  importance  of  it  quite 
as  much  in  villages,  where  we  can  hardly  hope  fully  to  carry  out  our  temper- 
ance principles  till  we  have  established  a  coffee-house. 

9108.  Do  you  think  it  W'ould  be  possible  to  make  coffee-houses  pay  in  small 
villages  ? 

Not  altogether,  I  think ;  but  I  think  they  might  pay  after  they  have  been 
set  rip  ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  means,  and  those 
who  benefit  by  agricultural  labour,  to  provide  them. 

9109.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  agricultural  clubs? 

I  have  one  in  my  own  village,  which  1  call  a  club  and  coffee-house.  I 
intend  to  make  it  a  pubhc-house,  so  that  carters,  labourers,  and  others  can  get 
their  cocoa  or  coffee  at  any  time  in  the  day. 

9110.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  ratepayers 
to  provide  such  houses  out  of  the  rates  in  small  villages  ? 

I  am  almost  afraid  not. 

9111.  You  do  not  think  that  the  ratepayers  would  stand  it  r 

1  do  not  think  so  ;  I  am  not  sure,  when  you  come  to  put  a  hcense  rental 
upon  those  who  have  the  monopoly  of  public-houses,  Avhether  you  might  not 
out  of  that  license  rental  provide  the  means  for  establishing  the  other  class  of 
houses.  Then  may  1  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  prayer  of  14,000 
clergy,  from  whom  I  beheve  the  call  for  this  Committee  originated.  In  their 
memorial  to  the  bishops  they  ask  this  :  "  We,  the  undersigned,  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  venture  respectfully  to  appeal  to  your  Lordships,  as  the 
only  members  of  our  order  in  Parliament,  as  such,  most  earnestly  to  support 
measures  for  the  further  restriction  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  this 
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l^ev.  country.  We  are  convinced,  most  of  us,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Canon  hllmm.  people,  extending  over  many  years,  that  their  condition  can  never  be 

26tli  June  1877.   greatly  improved,  wheiher  intellectually,  physically,  or  religiously,  so  long  as 

  intemperance  extensively  prevails  among  them  ;  and  that  intemperance  will 

prevail  so  long  as  temptations  to  it  abound  on  every  side."  I  have  directed  ray 
ovFn  evidence  chiefly  to  that  point,  that  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  further  greatly  extended  restric- 
tion, and  also  in  the  way  they  refer  to  at  the  end  of  this  memorial,  namely, 
*  gi^ii^g  the  people  a  voice  in  that  restriction,  and  in  the  control  of  the  houses. 

91 J  2.  Chairman?^  By  the  "  people,"  you  mean  both  ratepayers  and  non- 
ratepayers  ? 

I  think  it  is  not  material  at  all ;  the  ratepayers  cei  tainly  ought  to  have  that 
voice,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  as  all  householders  are  concerned  in 
the  question  they  should  not  be  considered  as  well.  I  have  mentioned  the 
various  remedial  and  counteractive  measures  whicii  our  own  society  puts  in 
action  ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  this  before  I  conclude  ;  that  seeing  that  the  ex- 
cessive drinking  of  this  country  now  is  of  such  a  wholesale  character,  and  has  its 
roots  so  very  deeply  in  l  he  habits  of  the  population,  you  must  attack  it  upon  every 
side.  We  believe  it  is  like  a  great  fortress  ;  it  must  be  attacked  by  investment,  by 
mine,  by  sap,  and  by  direct  attack ;  but  whatever  other  agoncies  may  be  used,  the 
strong  conviction  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  engaged  in  parochial 
temperance  work  for  many  years, is, that  we  can  do  very  little  without  theassistance 
of  the  Legislature;  that  so  long  (as  this  memorial  says)  as  the  temptations  exist  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  exist  now,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  intemperance  of  the  country.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  look  with 
the  very  greatest  hopefulness  to  your  Lordships'  Committee ;  we  feel  that  your 
Lordships  are  not  likely  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  pressure  which  would 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  representatives  of  constituencies  by  interests  concerned 
in  the  matter,  and  we  feel  that  if  this  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of,  as  we 
hope  it  may  be,  your  Lordships  have  it  in  your  power  to  confer  by  your 
recommendations  in  this  Committee  an  incomparable  blessing  upon  this 
country. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  MATTHIAS  WEYLLAND,  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as 

follows : 

Mr.  9113-  Chai)inan.'\  I  believe  you  are  a  District  Secretary  of  the  London 

Weylhjid.    q-^^  Mission,  and  have  for  many  years  visited  pubhc-houses  in  London  ? 

For  17  years  I  was  missionary  to  the  public-houses  in  the  parish  of  INIaryle- 

bone,  from  1852  to  1869;  since  then,  I  have  been  a  secretary  of  the  London  City 

Mission  Society. 

9114.  Since  that  time  have  you  continued  your  official  connection  with  the 
public-houses  ? 

I  have  now  130  missionary  districts  under  my  inspection,  including 
missionaries  who  visit  public-houses  and  coffee-houses  in  19  parishes  or  sections 
of  London. 

9115.  I  believe  you  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  public -houses  in  1854  ? 

I  was  the  first  witness  called  upon  that  Committee,  and  some  of  my  state- 
ments were  reported  to  Parliament. 

QI16.  I  think  the  Committee  would  be  very  glad  of  any  evidence  which  you 
could  give  them  with  reference  to  the  state  of  intemperance  in  London,  in 
connection  with  your  work,  since  that  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  statement  you  would  wish  to  make  ? 

The  work  of  the  London  City  Mission  is  entirely  a  spiritual  work  ;  we  have 
therefore  no  trade  returns  or  direct  trade  information,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
T  may  state  that  the  object  of  the  City  Mission  in  appointing  city  missionaries 

to 
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to  visit  public  and  coffee  houses,  was,  that  they  might  grapple  with  the  evil  of  Mr. 
intemperance  at  the  fountain  head.     Certainly  two-thirds   of  the   misery,    J.  M.  iVaiUamL 
destitution,  and  crime  of  the  people  of  London  result  from  the  habits  of  all    26th  June  1877. 

classes  in  drinking  intoxicants  to  excess  ;  therefore  it  was  thought  well  to  try   

the  power  of  rehgious  influence  in  pubhc-houses  among  publicans  and  their 
customers. 

9117.  Then,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  your  agents  visit  these  public- 
houses  regularly  r 

We  usually  give  to  a  missionary  a  parish  containing  between  400  and  500 
public  and  coffee  houses.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to  make  the 
acquciintance  of  the  landlords  and  bar  servants,  and  to  become  familiar  with  all 
the  people  who  use  those  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  salvation,  and  thus,  of  course,  curing  intemperance  as  well  as  other 
vices. 

gii8.  While  so  engaged,  of  course  they  obtain  considerable  experience  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  habits  with  regard  to  drinking;  how  do  your 
agents  act,  do  they  go  into  the  public-house,  or  do  they  follow  the  drunkards 
to  their  own  homes  ? 

I  used  to  converse  with  from  25,000  to  30,000  people  in  public-houses,  gin 
palaces,  beershops,  and  skittle  alleys  every  year.  Of  course,  by  reason  of  our 
operations  being  confined  to  a  limited  area,  we  become  acquainted  with  all 
drunkards  and  depraved  people  in  that  district. 

giig.  You  have  great  difficulties  in  getting  them  to  listen  to  you  at  all,  have 
you  not,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

At  first  the  difficulties  are  great,  and  when  we  commenced  our  operations  the 
pubhcans  were  somewhat  opposed  to  us ;  but  now  we  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
well  received ;  we  gradually  become  popular  with  the  people,  because  we  are 
doing  them  uood  continually,  and,  therefore,  even  where  the  pubhcans  may  be 
opposed  to  us  the  people  may  be  in  our  favour. 

0120.  When  you  say  you  are  doing  good,  do  you  mean  physically  or 
spiritually  r 

The  rule  of  our  society  is  to  do  people  good  by  every  means  in  our  power  ; 
in  the  last  year  w^e  reclaimed  1,4/8  drunkards;  1,569  persons  became  commu- 
nicants, and  690  fallen  women  were  rescued,  besides  thieves  and  destitute 
people  receiving  moral  good ;  but  those  figures,  I  should  add,  relate  to  the 
body  of  our  missionaries  generally  ;  not  merely  to  the  public-house  mis- 
sionaries. 

gi2i.  Are  you  in  connection  with  any  temperance  society  ;  do  you  give  these 
people  a  pledge,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

We  are  not  a  temperance  society,  but  we  make  a  great  num-ber  of  teetotallers. 
We  find  that  the  only  hope  of  recovering  thousands  of  people  is  to  prevail  upon 
them  absolutely  to  abstain. 

9122.  Do  you  try  to  give  those  people  assistance  by  getting  them  employ- 
ment ;  for  example,  taking  these  fallen  women  whom  you  say  are  reclaimed ; 
how  did  you  effect  that  ? 

They  frequently  speak  to  us.  Young  women  and  girls,  from  15  upwards, 
hear  us  reading  from  the  Scripture,  or  talking  on  religious  subjects  to  people, 
and  they  follow  us  about,  and  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  they  have  absconded  from 
home.  In  such  a  case  we  correspond  with  their  friends.  I  ha'-e  placed  up- 
wards of  450  myself  in  homes  for  the  rescued,  or  restored  them  to  their  friends. 

9123.  Do  you  endeavour  to  get  them  situations  ? 

We  do.  We  restore  them  to  their  friends,  or  we  keep  them  until  they  have 
retrieved  their  character,  and  then  they  are  drafted  out  into  various  situations. 

9124.  In  your  evidence  of  1854  you  stated  that,  at  that  time,  drunkards  were 
continually  served  in  some  of  the  public-house^ ;  that  means  that  the  publican 
at  that  time  gave  a  man  liquor  whether  he  was  drunk  or  not;  now,  what  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  know  that  system  continues  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  at  the  present  time  ? 

For  the  past  few  days  I  have  visited  all  the  public-houses  about  which  I  gave 
(12 — II.)  R  2  evidence 
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J  M  ^Wei  Hand    ^""  '^^^^^^      jeavs  ago,  anticipating  the  question  which  your  Grace  has  imt  to 
'   niG:    I  fin(1,  and  it  is  the  general  testimony  of  our  missionaries,  that  there  are 
26th  June  1877.    less  people  to  be  found  really  drunk  in  public-houses  than  there  were;  the 
— .  arrangements  have  somewhat  altered.    Many  pubhc-houses  whicli   had  tap- 
rooms and  parlors  now  have  those  rooms  thrown  into  large  bars  ;  the  people 
merely  go  in  and  drink  their  drams,  stand  there  but  for  a  short  time  and  pass 
out  again,  hence  it  is  that  there  are  not  so  many  people  found  seated  and 
drinking  themselves  drunk  as  there  used  to  be  years  ago  ;  but  still  there  is 
•       a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  ;   it  all  depends  upon  what  is  a  drunken  man. 
Of  course  a  man  who  cannot  walk  steadily,  who  can  only  be  led  away  by 
the  police  or  his  friends  is  drunk;  but  1  contend  that  a  man  is  drunk  when 
he  has  so  far  lost  his  reason  that  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

9125.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  tap-rooms  into  bars  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  drinking? 

I  think  it  has  very  much  increased  the  drinking- ;  there  may  be  apparently 
less  drunkenness,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  up  to  a  certain  stage. 
I  would  just  mention  one  case  in  proof  of  this  in  Whitechapel.  I  visited  the 
place  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  found  that  this  one  house  in  the  Whitechapel- 
road  has  an  entrance  9  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long ;  on  each  side  of  this 
passage-way  there  are  bars  and  compartments  before  the  bar;  before  each 
compartment  there  is  a  barman,  and  in  each  of  these  the  visitors  are 
served.  Now  Avhen  1  was  passing  it  was  about  9  at  night ;  I  walked  in,  and  I 
counted  in  the  first  bar,  16  persons  ;  in  the  second,  19  ;  and  in  the  third,  13 ; 
>  in  the  lourih,  24  ;  in  the  fifth,  19  ;  and  in  the  sixth,  26. 

9126.  Were  they  all  standing? 

Yes,  there  are  no  seats;  in  all,  131  persons  were  drinking  at  the  bar,  and 
during  the  20  minutes  I  stood  at  the  door  1/6  customers  entered,  so  that  within 
20  minutes  there  were  no  less  than  307  persons  drinking  at  that  one  bar ;  in 
addition  to  this  I  may  say,  that  those  barmen  only  serve  people  who  drink  from 
glasses ;  there  is  another  entrance  entirely  set  apart  for  those  people  who  go 
with  jugs  and  bottles  for  beer  and  spirits. 

9127.  Do  you  know  whether  this  house  has  been  considerably  enlarged  of 
late  - 

I  do  not  know  that  personally ;  I  was  simply  passing,  and  noticed  the  fact, 
and  also  that  there  is  a  house  nearly  as  large,  nearly  opposite,  and  certainly, 
six  or  seven  gin  palaces  within  sight  from  the  doorway. 

9)28.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  people  with  whom  you  mix  in 
your  official  capacity  drink  now  more  spirits  than  they  used  to,  or  whether 
they  drink  more  beer  ? 

There  is  certainly  an  increase  in  the  drinking  of  spirits.  Take  the  house 
upon  which  I  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ;  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would  master  the  attraction,  because  there  is  neither  gas  nor  gilding,  as 
in  the  ordinary  gin  palace,  but  there  was  evidently  a  strong  attraction  to  bring 
people  there.  I  noticed  the  liquor  was  sold  at  a  much  less  price  than  the 
ordinary  retail  price ;  for  instance,  a  basket  woman  came  in  and  called  Cor  half 
a  quartern  of  brandy,  and  only  paid  Ad.;  it  is  a  strong  alcohohc  drink  ;  other 
people  came  in  for  gin  and  water,  and  for  2^  d.  they  received  a  half  quartern  of 
gin,  hot  water,  and  a  piece  of  sugar  ;  the  price  is  so  very  small  that  I  think 
that  is  the  attraction,  showing  that  a  taste  has  been  created  of  late  years  for 
spirituous  liquors  rather  than  beer. 

91 29.  How  do  they  make  it  pay  if  they  sell  at  so  low  a  price  ;  do  you  suppose 
the  spirits  are  adulterated  ? 

All  the  evils  of  this  trade  arise  from  competition.  I  suppose  in  that  as  in 
other  trades,  if  a  man  can  serve  1 ,000  customers  in  an  hour  he  can  afford  to 
reap  a  smaller  profit  from  the  individual  customer. 

9130.  That  is  to  say  a  large  trade  and  a  small  profit  ? 
Yes. 

9131.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  sell  at  that  reduced 
price  i 

I  think  not ;  it  is  only  where  bars  are  exceedingly  large  that  they  can  do  a 
trade  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  pay. 

9132.  That 
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9132.  That  arises  from  enlarging;  the  house  ;  and  do  you  find  that  the  houses  ^  ^  Mr. 
have  become  larger  of  late  years  ?  '  '  "'"^^ 

Yes,  very  generally  ;  in  the  nuiiu  thoroughfares  the  houses  are  gettmg  very  .^cth  June  187^ 

much  larger  than  they  used  formerly  to  be.   

9133.  Especially  with  regard  to  bar  accommodation? 
Just  so. 

9134.  You  gave  evidence  in  1854  with  regard  to  beershops,  and  you  reported 
them  to  be  very  bad ;  are  you  of  the  same  opinion  now,  seeing  that  the  Act  of 
1869  has  been  passed  ? 

I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion  ;  of  course  the  legislative  and  other  changes  ' 
which  have  passed  over  this  trade  have  affected  beershops ;  for  instance,  the 
wine  license  has  been  one  change;  many  beershops  have  altered  their  position  by 
selling  wine  as  well  as  beer,  that  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  beer  license  they 
take  out  a  wine  license,  but  as  regards  beershops  pure  and  simple,  where  only 
beer  is  sold,  I  believe  they  are  as  mischievous  as  ever.  The  other  night  1 
entered  three  beershops  ;  I  comuienced  to  visit  them  25  years  ago,  and  although 
a  generation  of  publicans,  for  they  are  a  short-lived  people,  had  passed  away, 
yet  there  were  the  houses  just  as  unattractive,  as  low,  and  dirty  as  ever.  There 
was  the  jtublican  just  the  same  kind  of  man,  and  a  number  of  depraved  drunken 
fellows  before  each  bar. 

9135.  Have  the  number  of  doors  and  entrances  to  those  houses  been 
multiplied  ? 

They  havebcen  multiplied  in  houses  with  the  spirit  license,  and  I  think  that  may 
in  some  way  account  for  the  increase  of  intemperance,  especial^  among  women, 
for  at  those  bars  there  are  not  only  more  doors  made,  but  each  compartment 
is  sheltered  ;  there  is  a  glass  screen  placed  before  each  compartment,  so  that  a 
person  may  now  enter  a  public-house  and  be  only  seen  by  the  half-a-dozen 
persons  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that  one  compartment. 

9136.  In  those  houses  which  you  go  into,  do  you  find  that  there  are  more 
women  than  there  used  to  be  } 

Before  Mr.  Villiers'  Committee,  I  just  fixed  my  attention  upon  five  houses, 
and  I  there  stated  that  in  those  five  houses,  at  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening, 
th-ere  were  186  men  and  53  women  drinking.  On  Sunday  week  I  went  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  the  same  houses  to  see  what  change  had  taken  place 
in  23  years,  and  I  found  125  men,  and  68  women  ;  that  is  to  say,  less 
men  and  more  women.  Previously  there  were  231  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  at  my  last  visit  there  were  203  ;  that  holds  good 
of  all  the  houses  in  the  back  neighbourhoods,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  drink- 
ing in  the  main  thoroughfares  in  the  enlarged  houses. 

9137.  I  suppose  there  are  very  many  more  women  frequenting  public-houses 
in  some  parts  of  London  than  in  others  ? 

Very  much  more  so  ;  there  are  more  women  who  drink  in  the  morning  when 
their  husbands  are  out  than  there  formerly  were.  I  was  in  a  bar  with  one 
of  my  missionaries  the  other  day,  and  I  think  there  were  18  or  20  wives  of 
respectable  men  dram  drinking. 

9138.  What  time  was  that  ? 
About  10  in  the  morning. 

9139.  I  suppose  those  would  be  chiefly  women  of  bad  character? 
No  ;  unfortunately,  those  were  wives  of  working  men. 

9140.  But,  generally  speaking,  do  you  find  that  that  is  the  case  ;  are  they  not 

as  a  general  rtde  women  of  bad  character  ?  • 

No  ;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  drinking,  I  am  certain,  among  the  wives 
of  working  men  ;  20  or  25  years  ago  a  working  man  would  not  allow  his  wife 
to  follow  him  into  a  public-house  ;  there  used  to  be  a  saying,  if  a  man's  wife 
followed  him  into  a  tap-room  or  bar^,  "  Here's  the  white  Serjeant  looking  after 
you  "  ;  but  now  I  find  that  working  men  take  their  wives  into  those  gin  bars, 
as  they  are  easier  of  access  with  so  many  doors,  and  refresh  themselves  and  go 
elsewhere. 

9141.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that;  is  it  to  the  change  of  fashion^  or  the 
increase  of  wages? 

(12— n.)  K  3  The 
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J  ^j^^^^^^      The  increase  of  drinking,  as  far  as  I  c;in  understand,  must  have  taken  place 

■  about  the  year  1866,  when  wages   increased;   at   that  time  there  was  a 

26th  Jui,c  :877.    sudden  enlargement  of  public-houses,  and  in  the  attractiveness  of  them.  A 

  larger  trade  was  done  at  the  time  of  that  increase  of  wages,  and  1  fear  that  that 

is  one  cause.  Then  again,  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  is  good  in  itself, 
has  set  so  many  peoi)le  free,  who  only  abuse  that  benefit,  and  drink  considerably, 
remaining  in  the  public-house. 

0  9142.  In  your  evidence  23  \ears  ago,  you  stated  there  were  a  good  many 

houses  where  spirits  and  beer,  you  supposed,  were  sold  illegally  ;  have  you  any 
experience  now  with  regard  to  that  point;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is  more 
illicit  drinking-  going  on  or  not  ? 

I  was  then  visiting  myself,  and  had  i)ersonal  knowledge  ;  now  I  am  not  thus 
visiting,  but  I  think  people  have  got  more  into  the  habit  of  taking  drink  home 
than  they  did  ;  there  is  greater  facility  in  the  way  of  grocers'  licenses  and 
wine-shops  for  people  to  take  liquor  home  from  than  there  was  formerly. 

9143.  I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  much  about  the  illicit  drinking-, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  tlie  houses  where  liquors  are  supposed 
to  he  sold  illegall)^  ? 

That  iUicit  drinking  I  referred  to  in  1854  was  cliieflv  not  in  the  public- 
houses  but  barbers'  shops  ;  places  where  men  went  to  be  shaved,  and  places 
where  the  actors  at  minor  theatres  used  to  meet,  where  liquor  was  supplied  ; 
it  may  he  so  now  ;  but  1  do  not  hear  anything  about  it. 

9144.  Viscount  Gordon^  Is  that  what  they  call  shebeening? 
That  name  was  not  used  ;  the  places  were  called  by  various  names. 

9145.  Chairman^  I  see  from  (he  returns  handed  in  by  Superintendent 
Turner,  that  the  public-houses  in  Marylebonc  were  not  so  very  numerous,  but 
that  tho  amount  oi  drunkenness  was  very  large  ;  the  proportion  of  females 
proceeded  against,  both  for  drunkenness  and  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
exceeded  that  of  the  men;  does  that  tally  with  your  experience  of  the 
district  ? 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  from  police  returns,  to  form  any  opinion  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  people  who  get  drunk  ;  it  was  once  my  duty  to  be 
out  from  ]  1  at  night  until  6  in  the  morning  visiting  in  the  streets  and  night 
dens,  and  I  used  lo  know  all  the  police.  Very  many  of  them  were  good- 
natured  and  good-tempered  men,  who  would  move  drunken  persons  on  and 
coax  them  on  so  as  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  duty  of"  running  them  in,  where 
other  policemen  would  be  more  active  and  clear  their  beats  of  any  drunken 
men  by  taking  them  in  at  once.  I  am  quite  sure  that  where  one  person  is 
taken  up  Ibi-  being  intoxicated,  there  are  50  drunk  who  are  not  interfered 
with. 

9146.  Viscount  Giirdon.^  Do  you  mean  drunk  in  the  sense  which  the  police 
would  call  drunk,  or  drunk  in  your  sense  of  being  incapable  of  receiving  in- 
struction ? 

The  police  will  only  take  up  people  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

91  ^1 7.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  drunk  ;  do  you  mean  incapable  ? 
I  mean  really  staggering  ;  I  will  give  your  Lordships  a  case  in  point;  last 
night  I  was  passing  up  Farringdoii-street,  and  a  girl  of  1/  was  very  tipsy  in- 
deed. A  policeman  went  up  to  her,  and  could  scarcely  move  her  along,  and  he 
said  to  another  young  waman,  "  Cannot  you  take  her  home  ;"  and  knowing 
that  I  was  coming  here  to-day,  1  walked  beside  them.  Wh^m  w^e  got  to 
*  Stonecutter-street,  he  said  to  me,     Now  she  is  ofF  my  beat,"  and  then  a 

man  came  out  of  a  public-house  really  staggering,  but  the  policeman  turned 
away  from  him,  and  said,  "  We  do  not  take  tht  m  in  if  we  can  avoid  it." 

9148.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  the  cofiee-houues ;  1  helieve  at 
one  time  they  were  very  badly  conducted,  but  do  you  know  what  their  state  is 
in  that  respect  now  ? 

1  have  always  felt  that  the  want  of  proper  coffee-houses  has  been  one  great 
difficulty  and  a  cause  of  drunkenness  ;  for  some  years  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement, but  for  many  years  a  working  man's  coffee-house  was  a  very  dirty 

low 
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low  place,  he  was  badly  served  with  bad  coffee,  and  so  on.  Then  again,  a  Mr. 

great  number  of  the  coffee-houses  are  of  a  very  bad  character  and  are  known  to  J-  M.  IVeylland. 

workmen  as  "  blinkers."    There  is  a  private  door,  and  depraved  people  hire  ^eth  June  1877. 

rooms  in  them  ;  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  resorts  for  the  prostitutes  _  

of  London. 

9149.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? 

Verv  extensively ;  this  is  known  to  the  working  men,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  go  to  them.  What  1  consider  is  required  for  the  workin-s-  classes  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  the  public-houses,  is  well- conducted  coffee  and  cocoa  estab- 
lishments. 

91,-0.  Those  coffee-houses  which  you  speak  of  are  not  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police  except  in  cases  of  disturbance  ? 

I  believe  that  coffee-houses  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  until 
after  10  o'clock  at  night ;  after  10  they  require  a  refreshment  license,  and 
therefore  during  the  day  they  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  and 
then  they  arrange  in  this  way  :  they  never  harbour  bad  characters  in  the  house  ; 
there  are  no  women  living  in  them  ;  they  merely  let  the  rooms  to  these  cha- 
racters. 

9151.  At  what  hour  are  they  open  ;  is  there  any  regulation  with  regard  to 
the  hour  of  closing  of  these  coffee-houses  ? 

The  respectable  coffee-houses  of  London  close  at  10  o'clock.  I  sometimes 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  that  they  ought,  if  they  have  the  will,  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  open  as  long  as  the  public-houses  are  open,  but  the  law 
requires  that  a  refreshment  license  should  be  taken  out  if  they  wish  to  remain 
open  later  than  10  o'clock. 

9152.  Earl  of  Belmore^  Is  that  an  Excise  license  ? 

i  do  not  know  the  Act  under  which  it  is  required  to  be  taken  out. 

9153.  Chairman.^  What  time  do  those  coffee-houses  open  in  the  morning  ? 
At   any   time ;  many  of   the  best  of  them  open   at  5  o'clock  in  the 

morning. 

9154.  There  is  no  law  which  restricts  the  time  of  opening? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  restricting  their  opening  after  4  o'clock. 

9155.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  closing  public-houses  earlier  on  week  day  evenings  ? 

As  long  ago  as  1854  I  ventured  to  recommend  that  they  should  be  closed 
earlier,  and  as  years  go  on  I  am  still  more  convinced  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
public-houses  to  be  open  to  so  late  an  liour.  A  few  Saturday  nights  ago  I  was 
in  Shoreditch,  and  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands  of  people,  more  or  less 
excited  by  drink,  and  some  quite  drunk,  were  bUrned  out  at  12  o'clock  at  night. 
The  whole  scene  until  half-past  1 2  or  1  on  Sunday  morning  was  most  dis- 
tressing. Now  in  conversing  with  those  very  people,  I  have  asked  them, 
would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  you  men  if  the  temptation  were  removed  from  you 
after  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  generally  say  yes;  and  if  you  take  the 
opinion  of  the  women  of  the  working  classes,  they  say,  "  We  never  get  our  eyes 
blacked  before  10  o'clock  at  night ;  our  husbands  return  home  the  worse  for 
liquor  after  10  or  11  o'clock." 

9i5r).  At  what  time  do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  close  public- 
houses  in  London  on  week  days  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  close  at  11  o'clock  every  night,  allowing 
refreshment  houses  to  be  open,  say  near  railway  stations  and  such  places,  when 
well  conducted.  I  know  the  difficulty  which  has  to  be  met.  When  I  commenced 
visiting  pubHc-houses  they  were  open  all  night ;  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to. 
visit  them,  and  when  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Villiers'  Committee  that 
public  houses  should  be  closed  all  night,  it  was  pleaded  that  market  people 
and  cabmen,  in  fact,  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Birmingham,  would  be 
put  to  inconvenience.  However,  the  law  passed,  and  instantly  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  upwards  of  400  people  starting  coffee  stalls  ;  and  now,  wherever 
you  turn  all  night  long  there  is  a  supply  of  refreshment  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
liread-and-butter,  and  eggs. 

(12—11.)  R  4  9157.  I  see 
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^i",  9157-  I  see  it  was  stated  20  years  ago  that  night  houses  xvere  a  necessity 

J.  M.  U  ciiUund.  fQj,  |.]^^|.  pjj^,j.  ^|-^g  population  which  was  obhged  to  be  out  in  the  streets  all 
36tli  June  1877.   night,  such  as  cabmen,  and  so  011  ;  do  you  think  their  wants  have  been  met 

.    by  tliose  coffee-stalls  ? 

We  have  cab  mis>ionaries  who  visit  all  night ;  I  was  talking  to  two  or  three 
of  those  men,  and  they  tell  me  that  people  who  live  by  night-work  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatever ;  they  can  get  all  their  necessary  refreshment  at  the 
various  coffee-stalls. 

9158.  You  say  that  the  black -eye  process  does  not  begin  until  after  10 
o'clock ;  therefore,  I  would  ask  whether  you  think  that  if  those  houses  were  to 
close  at  10,  it  would  be  too  great  a  jump  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  public  convenience  :  there  is  much  which  a  Christian 
man  would  like  to  do  in  this  matter,  but  which  is  not  practicable.  People 
are  against  radical  change ;  we  must  only  bring  those  changes  to  work 
gradually.  People  now,  1  think,  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  without 
resistance  a  Bill  to  close  public-houses  at  II  o'clock  at  night. 

9159.  I  think,  by  the  Act  of  18/2,  the  public-houses  were  closed  at  half- 
past  1  i  r 

1 1  or  half-past  11. 

91  Co.  When  do  they  open  in  the  morning  ? 

The  publicans  can  open  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
im})rovem.ent  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  open  until  7  o'clock.  I  used  to  see 
working-  men  in  groups  and  troops  entering  the  public-houses  before  6  o'clock 
to  get  gin  and  milk  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  which  have  a  bad  influence  upon 
them  for  the  whole  day. 

9161,  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  of  its  having  been  stated  that 
in  different  places  the  working  men  do  not  drink  beer  with  their  meals  ;  do  you 
know  whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  or  whether  they  drink  at  their  meals  and  not 
afterwards  ? 

It  is  very  much  the  habit  of  the  working  classes  to  drink  without  eating,  and 
hence  men  get  drunk  sooner  in  beershops  where  there  is  no  food  sold  than 
where  there  is  food  sold. 

9162.  I  wished  to  know  rather  whether  they  eat  without  drinking  ? 

I  should  say,  from  my  personal  observation,  that  they  drink  very  little  at 
their  meals  ;  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  beer,  perhaps  ;  whereas  men  drink  quarts, 
and  gallons  even,  when  they  are  not  eating. 

9163,  Probably  they  drink  so  much  when  they  do  not  eat  that  they  do  not 
want  to  drink  when  they  do  eat  ;  but  what  I  wished  to  come  to  was,  the  drinking 
requirements  at  dinner-time  on  Sundays  ;  whethei'  you  would  think  it  practi- 
cable to  close  public-houses  altogether  on  Sundays,  or  partially  ? 

It  is  a  question  which  I  have  closely  studied.  In  order  to  get  at  the  oninion 
of  the  people  themselves  I  have  spent  no  less  than  436  Sunday  evenings  in  tap- 
rooms, and  I  used  generally  to  put  the  question  to  the  people  as  to  whether  they 
were  in  favour  of  closing,  and  I  found  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion,  but 
that  has  been  changing  very  strongly  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing.  As 
regards  the  publicans  themselves,  I  have  conversed  with  hundreds  of  them,  and 
1  find  that  the  desire  has  been  gaining  ground  with  them  for  an  opportunity  of 
attending  Divine  worship,  and  to  be  free  from  labour  on  the  Lord's  Day.  I  would 
recommend  the  closing  of  public-houses  from  1 1  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  until 
6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  a  wise  arrangement  to 
allow  public-houses  to  be  open  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  two  hours  in 
the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  jug  customers  ;  it  would  prevent  a  very 
strong  feeling  among  the  poor  who  have  not  convenience  for  taking  their  liquor 
home. 

9164.  Some  years  ago  you  canvassed  the  publicans  upon  this  particular  ques- 
tion, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  publicans  in  Marylebone  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  altogether,  did  they  not  ? 

At  that  time  there  were  40  who  signed  the  petition,  but  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  more  who  are  in  favour  of  the  movement,  but  who  will  not 
sign  petitions ;  ihey  say  that  these  petitions  might  be  examined  by  some 
authorities,  such  as  brewers  and  distillers,  and  other  people  who  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  houses  with  themselves,  and  who  would  see  that  they  had  petitioned 

for 
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for  that  which  would  diminish  the  vahie  of  the  property  ;  and  that  therefore  Mr. 
while  desiring  it,  they  were  not  able  to  sign  a  petition.    One  of  ray  mis-    ^-  ^^ei/Uamf. 
sionaries  for  Poplar  told  me  that  14  of  his  publicans  from  religious  impressions    ^cth  June  187'; 
had  closed  their  houses  on  Sundays,  at  considerable  loss,  but  that  10  of      _  ' 
them  had  been  either  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  trade,  not  being  able  to  live,  as 
they  were  losing  their  customers,  or  had  been  obliged  to  give  up,  so  that  only 
four  out  of  the  14  really  stand  who  possess  the  Sunday  to  themselves. 

916.5.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a  great  deal  of  drinking  going  on  on 
Sundays  ? 

An  immense  deal ;  last  Sunday  evening  I  was  in  Regent's  Park ;  and  in  one 
public-house  near  an  entrance,  the  "  Green  Man,"  I  counted  176  men  and 
women  ;  the  other  houses  being  equally  crowded.  Many  years  ago  I  stated 
that  there  were  more  persons  in  the  public  and  beer  houses  of  Marylebone  on  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  Day  than  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  parish. 
This  state  of  things  continues ;  there  are  not  so  many  people  in  them  at 
one  time,  but  more  pass  in  and  out,  and  that  during  the  hours  of  Divine 
Service. 

9166.  But   the   public-houses   are  closed  during  the  hours   of  Divine 
Service  ? 

They  are  closed  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  two  hours,  but  not 
in  the  evening. 

9167.  Are  you  troubled  at  all  with  the  bond  fde  traveller  question;  have  you 
had  any  experience  of  that  difficulty  ? 

It  has  afways  been  a  vexed  question  ;  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  but  it  is 
more  felt  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  interior  parishes  with  which  1  am  better 
acquainted.  Of  working  men,  I  know  hundreds  who  walk  three  miles  on 
Sunday  morning,  in  order  to  get  to  Willesden  to  the  "  Spotted  Dog,"  or  some 
private  public-house,  and  there  they  are  immediately  served. 

Q168.  Does  that  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  ? 
No  doubt  it  leads  to  drunkenness. 

9169.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  manufacturers  keep  their  pay 
tables  at  public-houses,  and  their  men  waiting  there  for  their  wages,  and  there- 
fore being  obliged  to  drink,  having  nothing  to  do  but  drink  ? 

That  used  to  be  the  case  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  exists  to  any  great 
extent  now  ;  many  of  the  large  firms  now  pay  on  Friday ;  I  think  that  that  is 
more  the  rule  now  than  to  pay  on  Saturdays. 

9170.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  mark  the  habitual  drunkards,  and 
to  give  notice  to  the  publicans  of  those  persons,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
warned  off  the  premises  ? 

I  have  had  a  growing  conviction  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons 
that  the  publicans  ought  not  to  serve.  As  regards  drunkenness  in  my  paiish, 
1  know  groups  of  men  and  women  who  were  so  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  drink  that  I  used  to  avoid  them  ;  they  were  never  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
religious  instruction  ;  there  were  certain  houses  where  those  people  used  to 
group  together  from  the  morning  until  the  evening;  those  were  knowu  drunkards: 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  drunkenness,  I  have  known  people 
who  have  been  convicted  10,  20,  30,  and  even  40  times,  without  being  reformed 
through  their  confinement  in  prison.  Hence,  I  think,  that  a  person  who  is 
known  to  be  a  drunkard  to  any  pubhcan,  ought  not  to  be  served,  and  that 
drunkards  ought,  after  a  certain  number  of  convictions,  to  be  placed  under 
treatment  as  diseased  people. 

9171.  I  suppose  in  a  place  like  London,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  that  system  ;  the  publicans  would  not  know  the  men  ? 

They  would  often  move  from  one  part  to  another. 

9172.  And  you  could  not  carry  that  out  ? 
That  would  be  a  practical  difficulty. 

91 73.  But  your  object  would  be  to  put  a  drunkard  in  a  house,  and  detain  him 
there  until  he  was  cured  ? 

(12-n.)  S  To 
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M  ^VevUand     i,"^^  ^^^^  ^™  treatment  which  would  remove  that  diseased  craving  which 

J  f      •  all  the  drunlrards  declare  they  are  scarcely  able  to  resist. 

6th  June  1877.  -.-r.  ^  ?     -i    ,  , 

  .'-^V'*"  discount  CrordoiL]  Are  there  many  coffee-stalls,  so  far  as  you  or  the 

missionaries  under  your  superintendence  have  observed,  in  the  West  End,  or 
have  they  been  distributed  all  over  London  ? 

It  is  very  much  a  question  of  demand  and  supply;  wherever  they  are  required 
they  spring  up. 

917.'').  Then  how  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  in 
the  West  End,  which  is  a  part  of  the  town  very  much  frequented  ? 

I  apprehend  that  there  are  not  so  many  working  at  night  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  markets,  such  as  Billingsgate  and  Covent  Garden,  and  near  the 
docks,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  engaged  both  night  and 
morning. 

9176.  As  regards  Piccadilly,  there  are  great  numbers  of  people  always  going 
to  and  fro  there,  but  I  have  not  observed  any  coifee-stalls  ;  do  they  get  their 
refreshment  in  any  illicit  manner  ? 

A  great  many  cigar  shops  are  open,  but  I  do  not  think  they  supply  refresh- 
ment. 

9177.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  pubhc-houses  should 
be  closed  from  11  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  till  6  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  ? 

I  would  close  the  pubhc-houses  every  night  at  10  o'clock  or  1 1  o'clock,  but 
certainly  as  regards  Saturday  night;  so  many  people  drink  to  excess  that  it 
would  be  a  benevolent  act  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  remove  the  temptation 
of  the  last  hour. 

9178.  You  think  that  the  removal  of  the  temptation  of  the  last  hour  would 
not  be  resented  so  strongly  as  to  cause  a  difficidty ;  supposing  you  close  at 
11  o'clock  on  other  days,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  do  you  think 
people  would  submit  to  that  ? 

I  think  people  who  get  tipsy  would  submit  to  it ;  in  conversing  with  most  of 
them  they  say.  If  the  public-houses  are  open  we  remain,  but  if  they  were  closed 
earlier  we  should  be  very  glad  to  be  forced  to  go  out. 

9179.  You  mentioned  that  working  men  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  three 
miles  to  a  well-known  public-house ;  do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  served 
as  travellers  ? 

They  would  then  represent  themselves  as  being  bond  fide  travellers ;  they 
would  have  walked  the  requisite  distance. 

91  80.  But  if  a  man  walked  one  mile  to  a  suburban  public-house ;  how  is  the 
landlord  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  bond  fide  traveller  ? 

The  landlords  of  suburban  public-houses  undergo  great  difficulties  about  that; 
it  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties,  and  the  publicans  run  great  risk  in  dealing 
with  it. 

91  81.  How  do  they  run  a  risk  ? 

Because  a  man  who  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  may  represent  himself  as 
being  a  traveller,  and  he  may  be  known  to  the  police  inspector,  and  that  is  one 
matter  which  the  publicans  complain  of  with  very  much  urgency  ;  they  think  it 
is  one  of  great  importance. 

9182,,  How  would  you  meet  the  question  which  has  been  complained  of, 
namely,  that  the  working  men  have  no  places  to  which  they  can  resort  for 
shelter,  or  passing  their  time  on  Sundays,  except  the  public-house,  unless  when 
they  go  to  church,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  go  to  church, 
and  that  their  homes  are  usually  not  attractive  ? 

It  is  very  much  a  question  of  their  homes ;  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordship's  suggestion  involves  the  question  of  opening  of  the  National 
Museums. 

91  83.  I  am  alluding  to  that,  because  that  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
drawing  people  away  from  public-houses? 

In  reply  to  that  question,  I  would  say  that  people  who  get  drunk  and  spend 

their 
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their  evenings  in  public-houses  would  never  be  drawn  away  by  such  places.  Mr. 
I  have  often  put,  the  question  to  labourers,  costerraongers,  and  roughs  ;  if  the    J- M^^JVeyllam 
museums  were  opened  on  Sunday  would  you  visit  them  ?  and  they  say,  No,  we    26th  June  187- 

have  not  the  clothes  to  go  in,  and  the  expense  would  be  too  great  to  take  our  

families;  in  any  case,  they  say,  we  should  be  able  only  to  go  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  those  places;  our  means  would  not  allow  of  more  frequently  visiting  them, 
and  that  we  could  do  at  other  times. 

9184.  Are  you  speaking  of  distant  museums? 

Take  South  Kensington,  for  instance ;  that  would  be  one  of  the  places  where 
people  from  other  parts  of  London  would  certainly  go.  Of  course,  it  is  one  of 
those  questions  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  the  working  classes  themselves  do 
not  desire  to  have  these  places  open.  About  four  years  ago  Her  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  open  a  museum  in  the  east  of  London,  and  some  of  the 
people  there  convened  a  meeting  in  order  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  woi  king  classes  in  favour  of  that  museum  being  opened  on  that  day ;  in 
fact,  two  meetings  were  convened  and  attended  by  working  men  exclusively  ; 
but  by  a  very  kjrge  majority  they  passed  resolutions  against  opening  that 
museum  on  the  Lord's  Day.  I  remember  that  the  rectors  of  Bow  and  Stratford 
said,  "  We  are  rather  astonished  at  this,  and  will  test  the  popular  feeling  in  our 
parishes,  '  and  so  meetings  were  called  of  working  men  to  decide  the  question  ; 
I  think  13  meetings  were  called  altogether,  and  at  the  whole  13  meetings 
resolutions  were  carried  by  vast  majorities  against  opening  the  museums.  The 
feeling  is  that  Sunday  pleasure  would  lead  to  Sunday  labour,  and  the  working 
classes  do  not  desire  that.  I  might  further  add  that  when  in  Vienna  a  few 
years  back,  where  the  national  institutions  open  in  the  evening  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  all  the  cimrches  and  chapels  are  closed,  I  spent  three  or  four 
Sunday  evenings  looking  into  the  dram-shops  and  cafes  of  the  city,  and  found 
that  the  very  class  of  people  who  frequent  public-houses  in  London,  such  as  the 
roughs  and  the  lower  class,  were  just  the  same  in  Vienna  ;  and  worse  than 
that,  the  women  were  far  more  degraded  ;  women,  who  ha  i  just  left  off  mixing 
mortar  and  going  up  Ladders,  crowded  into  those  shops,  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
drink-shops  and  streets  presented  a  far  worse  appearance  than  they  do  in 
London,  where  the  ordinary  shops  are  all  closed  on  Sundays. 

9185.  I  think  you  stated  that  as  regards  Sunday  closing,  if  a  limitation  were 
put  upon  the  hours,  it  might  be  wise  to  have  the  pubhc-houses  open  on  the 
Sunday  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  for  the  convenience  of 
people  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience. 

9186.  Chairman.']  You  know  that  in  Vienna,  and  other  continental  towns, 
people  work  on  Sundays  ? 

Yes,  they  do. 

91 J  7.  Therefore  they  could  not  go  to  those  museums  and  other  places  ? 
No,  not  during  the  day-time. 

9188.  And  you  also  know  that  the  public-house  is  the  only  place  open  to 
them  in  the  evening  ? 

That  is  hardly  the  case.    They  have  museums,  cafes,  and  many  gardens. 

9189.  Viscount  Gordon.']  Are  not  the  museums  open  in  the  evening? 
Yes,  they  are  open  in  the  evening. 

9190.  On  Sunday  evenings? 

Yes,  they  are  all  open.  Then  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  for  the  last  nine 
years  1  have  been  a  director  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic,  a  place  of  great  pubhc 
resort ;  part  of  that  time  I  was  chairman  of  the  company.  In  order  to  meet 
the  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  working  classes,  we  have  arranged  to 
admit  them  on  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings  at  half  price,  and  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory :  they  crowd  to  us.  But  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  visitors  come  by  rail,  cab,  or  omnibus,  to  the  institution, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  if  we  were  to  open  on  the  Lord's  Day,  a  very  large 
number  of  pubhc  vehicles  would  be  necessary  to  bring  our  visitors  to  the 
institution.    Then  again,  we,  as  a  board  of  directors,  regard  the  matter  of 
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opening  our  institution  in  this  way  (and  if  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Aquariums 
were  open,  competition  might  compel  us):  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  attend- 
ance of  our  scientific  lecturers  or  servants.  The  whole  stuff  would  be  required  upon 
that  day  on  which  there  was  the  largest  attendance  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore we  should  he  obliged  to  doom  the  40  men  in  our  employ  to  perpetual 
toil ;  and  beyond  that,  an  immense  number  of  men  would  be  engaged  in  the 
traffic  of  bringing  people  there ;  and  even  then  we  should  only  get  the  same 
people  who  have  opportunities  to  come  on  other  days,  because  if  these  places  are 
open  on  the  Lord's  Day  the  120,000  foreigners  who  are  in  Lond(m  would  of  course 
visit  them  on  Sunday;  many  of  the  shopkeepers,  who  can  manage  to  come  on 
other  days,  would  say  they  preferred  to  go  to  places  of  amusement  on  Sundays, 
and  hence  the  great  mass  of  people  who  could  very  well  attend  those  places  of 
amusement  on  other  days  would  have  a  great  inducement  to  take  their  pleasure 
and  improve  their  mind  on  the  Lord's  Day,  while  the  real  question  would  not 
be  touched,  and  the  Sunday  labour  would  be  immensely  increased. 

9101.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  drinking  class  at  all 
one  way  or  the  otiier  ? 

No,  it  woidd  not  draw  labourers,  roughs,  and  costermongers  from  public- 
houses,  but  it  would  necessitate  the  opening  of  a  large  number  of  public- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  institutions.  For  instance,  I  was  on 
Sunday  in  Regent's  Park ;  the  band  was  playing ;  there  were  as  many,  I 
suppose,  of  the  lower  class  of  working  men  as  you  could  bring  together,  and 
when  the  band  ceased  playing  I  went  into  every  public-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  were  so  crowded  that  I  could  scarcely  enter  them.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  bands  are  more  largely  supported  by  the  publicans 
than  by  other  people,  because  they  bring  a  great  deal  of  trade  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

9192.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  in  drink  ? 
Yes,  the  working  men  spend  their  time  in  drinking ;  many  of  them  cannot 

go  out  on  Sunday  without  drinking. 

9193.  Does  that  apply  to  a  higher  class  of  men  ? 
Yes. 

9194.  Would  not  that  be  a  class  to  whom  these  institutions  would  be  a 
benefit  on  Sundays  r 

1  think  that  those  of  the  better  class  would  provide  their  liquor  ;  they  would 
take  home  beer  and  spirituous  liquor  which  they  required,  and  would  consume 
them  at  home.  1  was  talkino-  to  some  men  who  live  on  the  Shaftesbury  estate, 
where  there  are  no  public-houses.  I  inquired,  "  Do  you  feel  very  uncomfortable 
not  having  a  public-house  near  you?"  and  they  rephed,  "  No,  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  temptation  removed.  We  have  our  little  barrel  of  beer,  and  make  it 
last  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  not  tempted  with  spirits." 

9195.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  of  these  institutions  being  open 
would  tend  to  elevate  a  number  of  these  men  and  prevent  them  taking  to 
drink  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could,  because  men  would  never  attend  every  Sunday,  but 
only  on  a  few  Sundays  in  the  year.  The  effect  upon  them,  to  some  extent, 
would  be  beneficial,  but  great  mischief  might  result.  Amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  people  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the  Divine  law  is 
the  basis  of  all  Enghsh  law,  and  they  say  the  Church  of  England  teaches 
us  to  follow  the  fourth  commandment,  and  to  ask  to  be  helped  to  keep  "this 
law,"  and  more  damage  would  be  done  by  destroying  their  reverential  feeling  for 
one  day  in  seven  tlian  could  possibly  be  repaired  by  the  sight  of  pictures,  how- 
ever beautiful,  or  works  of  art,  however  lovely. 

9196.  Do  you  mean  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  half-hohday,  which  is  now 
very  general,  those  classes  could  go  and  see  those  places  on  Saturday  after- 
noon ? 

I  struggled  very  hard  in  that  movement  as  a  protection  for  the  Sabbath. 
It  used"  to  be  said  that  working  men  had  no  time  to  visit  these  insti- 
tutions ;  but  now  there  is  every  opportunity  for  a  man,  if  he  is  inchned, 
to  go  to  them  on  Saturdays  ;  and  then  the  habit  of  the  working  classes  is 
to  have  certain  days  in  the  year,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  national  holi- 
days.   In  manv  trades,  moreover,  they  never  work  on  Mondays,  so  that  the 
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tyranny,  as  it  is  called,  of  presei'ving  the  Sabbath  nationally  by  keeping  those       m.  Wiylland. 

institutions  closed  is  really  not  an  evil;  it  is  scarcely  an  inconvenience.  . .  7  „ 

^  26th  Jane  1877. 

9197.  You  say  you  have  40  men  employed  at  the  Polytechnic  ?   

Yes. 

9198.  I  presume  the  promoters  of  these  places  would  not  contemplate  open- 
ing them  before,  say,  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 

That  is  the  time.  We  should  have  to  be  opened  from  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  1 1  at  night,  or  10.30  at  night.  We  could  not  possibly  dispense  with 
the  skilled  labour  of  our  servants,  and,  of  course,  the  scientific  gentlemen  would 
be  bound  to  be  there  ;  and  then  we  say  this,  that  if  the  national  institutions  were 
opened,  there  would  be  a  strong  pressure  brought  to  benr  to  open  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  Aquariums,  and  people  would  then  urge  that  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  Polytechnic  should  not  be  opened. 

9199.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  Aquariums  should  not  be  open,  beyond  the  question  of  labour ;  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  said  to  be  the  most  temperate  public-house  in  the  world  ? 

Yes,  it  is,  but  people  will  have  refreshment  outside  as  well  as  in.  They  do 
not  think  of  coming  out,  especially  the  working  classes,  without  having  their  beer. 

9200.  Viscount  Gordon^]  With  regard  to  the  Polytechnic,  do  you  find  it 
necessary  to  have  any  regulations  as  regards  the  supply  of  refreshments,  or  is 
there  no  tendency  in  the  visitors  to  take  too  much? 

^Ve  never  saw  a  person  the  worse  for  liquor  there.  The  mind  is  so  thoroughly 
employed  with  matters  of  interest,  and  works  which  attract  the  mind,  that  the 
temptation  is  entirely  destroyed.  Besides,  refreshments  are  only  supplied  at 
counters  when  asked  for. 

9201.  What  do  you  sell  upon  the  premises  of  the  Polytechnic  ? 

Beer  is  sold,  and  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  thing  for  people  to 
ask  for  spirituous  liquor. 

9202.  The  fact  is,  that  those  who  frequent  the  place  come  with  the  intention 
of  getting  amusement  or  instruction,  and  therefore  the  class  of  your  visitors  is 
not  composed  of  those  who  depend  upon  spirituous  liquors  ? 

Just  so  ;  we  never  knew  a  person  get  tipsy  there  ;  we  occupy  their  time  and 
their  notice  with  matters  of  interest. 

9203.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  Sunday-closing,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  brought  about,  to  have  as  much  as  four  hours  of  the  day  when 
public-houses  would  be  open  ? 

I  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  saying  four  hours  ;  two  would  be,  perhaps, 
sufficient,  but  we  should  lequire  just  time  enough  to  suit  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  working  class,  who  might  otherwise  rise  in  rebelhon  against 
such  an  Act.  But  I  know  many  publicans  who  have  closed  altogether  of 
their  own  will  on  the  Lord's  Day,  who  arrange  to  supply  bottles.  They  have 
under  their  counters  gallons  and  half-gallons,  and  small  bottles  for  spirituous 
liquor,  and  upon  the  Saturday  evening  their  customers  take  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  liquor  for  the  next  day.  Of  course  it  is  corked  down,  and  hence  the 
publicans  v\ho  close  from  principle  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  Sunday  profit. 
Some  of  those  publicans  tell  me  that  they  save  one-seventh  of  the  wear-and-  • 
tear,  and  retain  some  of  their  customers  by  their  taking  their  drink  home  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  thus  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday,  and  their 
customers  suffer  very  little  inconvenience  ;  that  is  just  a  matter  of  friendly 
arrangement  between  the  public  and  the  publican. 

9204.  Earl  of  Belmore.]  When  you  see  the  words  "Bottle  Entrance"  written 
up  on  the  door  of  a  public  house,  does  that  mean  the  entrance  for  carrying  on 
the  bottle  trade  r 

It  is  supposed  to  do  so,  but  the  fact  is,  that  we,  who  know  those  houses  so 
well,  regard  it  as  a  sly  corner,  where  ladies  and  women,  and  tne  more  respect- 
able men  go  in  to  take  their  liquor ;  those  compartments  are  rarely  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  bottle  trade. 

9205.  Viscount  Gordon.']  Does  your  evidence  thus  far  include  the  points  to 
which  you  think  attention  ought  principally  to  be  directed  upon  this  question  ? 

I  tiiink  the  leading  questions  have  been  brought  out.  I  believe,  myself,  that 
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if  public-houses  were  closed  on  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  one  or  two  hours  in  the  evening,  the  publicans 
themselves  would  very  soon  arrange  with  their  customers,  so  that  they  would 
not  have  the  inconvenience  of  opening  them  at  all. 

9206.  What  do  you  think  at  first,  ::s  far  as  you  can  conceive  the  state  of 
matters,  would  be  the  result  as  regards  this  mass  of  persons  who  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  pubhc-houses  on  Sundays  ;  what  would  they  do  with 
themselves  r 

I  think  the  refreshment  houses  should  remain  open  ;  at  Lii:Son-grove  there 
are  two  coflfee  palaces,  and  in  the  East  End  of  London  there  are  several ;  I 
think  those  places  should  be  open  for  people  who  require  necessary  refreshn)ent. 

9207.  Would  nut  those  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  nothing  but 
wandering  about  and  going  to  public-houses,  when  they  found  themselves  with- 
out resource,  be  apt  to  get  into  mischief  ? 

I  think  they  would  remain  at  home  with  their  families  ;  the  great  trouble 
amongst  the  women  is  that  their  husbands  leave  home  at  about  half-past  twelve 
and  stand  at  the  public-houses  until  the  doors  are  open,  and  then  they  get 
home  about  three  o'clock,  and  many  quarrels  arise  from  that,  and  then  v;hen 
the  public-houses  are  open  in  the  evening,  the  men  leave  home  ;  whereas, 
if  you  close  the  public-houses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  those  men  would  remain  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  domestic  influence  of  their  family  circle,  and  would  be 
much  better  husbands  on  that  account. 

9208.  Earl  of  Belmore.^  You  stated  that  for  every  person  arrested  for 
drunkenness  there  were  50  persons  who  got  drunk  ;  now,  do  j^ou  think  there 
are  more  people  than  formerly,  who,  without  getting  drunk  so  as  not  to  know 
what  they  are  about,  still  drink  enough  to  injure  their  health  ? 

There  are  great  numbers  of  people  who  drink  regularly,  and  never  get 
drunk,  and  never  show  it.  I  have  met  the  same  men  two  or  three  times  in 
the  same  night.  I  saw  a  man  in  one  house  drinking  a  half-quartern  of 
whisky.  Soon  after,  he  came  into  another  house,  and  drank  another  half- 
quartern  of  whisky.  I  remarked  to  him,  "  You  will  be  drunk  after  this  ;"  and 
he  replied,  "  No  ;  I  cannot  do  with  less  than  four  half- quarterns,  I  should  not 
be  comfortable." 

9209.  There  are  some  men  who  never  get  drunk  r 
Yes. 

9210.  They  can  go  on  with  iheir  work  just  the  same  ? 

Yes  ;  they  can  go  on  with  their  work,  but  they  are  ruining  themselves.  The 
Church  Temperance  and  other  Societies  are  devoting  themselves  largely  to  these 
cases ;  they  are  preparing  the  people  for  restraining  legislation. 

9211.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  spirit-drinking,  as  compared  with  beer- 
drinking,  than  there  was  when  you  began  to  visit  25  years  ago  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  there  is  a  new  trade  which  has  started  up  under  the 
grocers'  licenses. 

9212.  But  I  was  alluding  to  drinking  spirits  as  compared  with  drinking 
beer  r 

The  reason  many  public-houses  have  been  changed  into  gin  palaces  is  simply 
the  increase  of  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  spirituous  liquors  ;  of  course  the 
publican  simply  meets  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

9213.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  profit  made  by  publicans  by  selling  spirits 
than  there  would  have  been  if  the  old  habit  of  selling  beer  as  a  drink  had  still 
continued  ? 

The  i-eturn  is  quicker;  it  would  take  a  man  who  drunk  a  quart  of  beer,  costing 
4  d.,  a  ceriiiin  time  to  consume  that,  but  a  man  could  drink  a  dram  of  whisky 
costing-  4  d.  in  a  minute,  and  call  for  another. 

92  14.  There  is  more  profit  to  be  made  out  of  spirits,  is  there  not? 

Yes.  The  profit  on  beer  if  not  adulterated  is  very  small,  not  quite  1  d. 
a  quart ;  the  profit  on  spirits  is  very  large,  depending  on  how  the  sale  is 
managed. 

9215.  Lord 
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9215.  Lord  Hartismere.~\  You  were  referring  to  the  opening  of  museums  on  Mr. 
Sundays,  and  you  were  talking  about  the  objections  of  working  men  going  to    J-  M.^JVeylland. 
museums  and  places  of  that  kind  from  the  fact  tha^  their  clothes  are  not  good    26th  June  5877. 

enough ;  of  course  you  are  aware  that  small  things  have  great  weight  with   

working  men.    I  know  that  clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  have 

been  trying  to  get  wm^king  men  to  go  to  church,  although  their  clothes  were 
not  very  good,  but  what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  ? 

There  are  450  of  our  missionaries  at  work  in  London,  and  we  find  from  them 
that  there  is  a  strong,  prejudice  in  the  large  masses  of  the  working  classes 
against  attending  Divine  Worship  at  all ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
their  labour  to  get  working  men  and  their  wives  to  go  to  church  or  chapel, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  difficulty  can  be  met,  except  by  a  change  of  feeling 
among  them  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  correct  teaching. 

9216.  You  cannot  tell  me  the  number  of  people  relatively  who  attend  churches 
and  chapels  now,  although  their  clothes  are  working  clothes ;  you  do  not  know 
that  from  your  own  experience? 

No,  1  cannot  answer  your  Lordship  that  question,  but  I  know  that  there  are 
moi'e  of  the  working  classes  who  attend  Divine  Worship  now  than  ever  there 
were.  In  very  many  of  the  courts  and  back  lanes  of  London  we  have  rooms  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  ;  the  missionaries  gather  tliem  into  these 
rooms,  and  when  they  are  prepared  they  introduce  them  to  the  clergyman  or  the 
minister,  and  they  attend  his  church  ;  so  that  there  are  rery  many  more  among 
the  working  classes  who  attend  Divine  Worship  than  there  were  25  years  ago. 

9217.  You  said  that  working  men  make  any  objection  they  possibly  can 
against  going  to  church,  and  if  this  has  succeeded,  as  I  have  seen  it  succeed  in 
many  instances,  that  working  men  have  been  induced  to  come  to  church  al- 
though their  clothes  are  not  very  good,  surely  if  museums  were  opened  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  go  to  them  ? 

There  would  be  comparatively  few  who  would  go  to  them  ;  but  as  I  said  to 
his  Grace,  the  destroying  of  reverence  for  a  Divine  Ordinance  could  not  be 
compensated  by  anything.  I  am  in  communication  with  large  bodies  of 
Christians  of  every  denomination  ;  and  speaking  for  them  I  would  observe,  that 
we  do  not  regard  tnis  as  simply  a  working  man's  question;  it  is  a  question  for 
the  whole  nation,  and  if  any  one  class  of  men  more  than  another  have  a  right 
to  consider  this  question  of  Sunday  opening  it  is  clergymen,  and,  I  may  add, 
lawyers  ;  lawyers,  because  the  law  of  England,  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  recognised  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  being  a  Divine  law. 

9218.  The  law  is  meant,  undoubtedly,  for  ail  classes,  but  one  deals  with  the 
lower  classes  in  this  question  because  the  lower  classes  form  the  bulk  of  those 
who  go  to  pubhc-houses,  but  lately  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  was  working 
for  me,  a  plasterer,  and  he  told  me  how  much  he  and  his  friends  appreciated 
the  arrangement  at  South  Kensington  giving  an  examination  and  enabling  them 
to  rise  to  a  higher  class.  Now,  surely  if  that  class  appreciate  the  examinations 
which  compel  them  to  give  up  a  good  many  hours  of  enjoyment  and  amusement, 
they  would  very  much  appreciate  museums  being  opened  on  Sundays,  would 
thev  not  ? 

No  doubt  those  privileges  would  be  valued  by  a  section  of  the  people,  but  I 
have  given  in  evidence,  there  is  every  opportunity  afforded  now  that  is  required 
for  seeing  the  picture  galleries  and  other  public  institutions. 

9219.  You  object  to  the  opening  of  those  places  on  Sunday,  on  principle? 
Yes,  my  principle  is  very  strong ;  but  I  am  here  to  speak  to  matters  of 

fact,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  working  classes  have  facilities;  we  have 
given  them  the  chance  of  coming  to  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  working  classes 
wi)o  would  come  to  us  on  Sunday  if  we  were  open  can  and  do  come  on 
Saturday  and  Monday.  Many  of  our  pupils  take  certificates  from  South  Ken- 
sington, and  prepare  with  us  on  week-day  evenings. 

9220.  Chairman.']  Is  there  much  drinking  by  young  people  under  16  years 
of  age  ? 

There  is  not  so  much  as  there  used  to  be.  I  remember  years  ago  that 
children  under  16  years  of  age  used  to  come  into  pubhc-houses  and  ask  for 
beer  and  often  for  water,  and  when  I  was  organising  the  Drinking  Fountains 
Society,  one  chief  reason  for  the  formation  of  that  association  was  that  children 
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Mr.  used  to  come  in  and  ask  the  publicans  for  water.    In  the  summer  time  I  have 

^^^-J^  ^""^  •  heard  scores  of  children  ask  pubhcans  for  water  ;  but  there  are  now  compara- 
26th  June  1877.    tively  few  children  to  be  met  with  in  public-houses. 

9221.  I  suppose  they  did  not  get  tlie  water  at  public-houses  r 

Yes,  they  would  ;  the  publicans  are  a  very  good-natured  and  kindly  race  of 
people.    I  know  them  very  well. 

9222.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working  of  grocers'  licenses  ? 

#  My  personal  feeling  about  grocers'  licenses  is,  that  a  new  interest  has  been 

created,  which  must  promote  an  increase  of  drinking.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  at  Christmas-time  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  drunkenness  among  the  people,  a  very  great  increase,  we  considered.  The 
day  before  Christ  may-day  I  was  passing  up  the  Edg  ware-road,  and  a  boy  was 
giving  away  these  bills  {producing  a  handbill).  There  is  a  poor  man's  grocer's 
shop  there,  and  those  bills  were  advertising  "  wines  and  spirits  for  Christmas, 

 &  Co.,  stores,  Edgware-road.    Gin,  2^.  per  bottle;  whisky,  2s.  'dd.; 

rum,  2  5.  3fif. ;  Brandy,  2  5.  8  c?. ;  "  and  then  on  the  back,''  &  Co.'s 

grand  show  of  wines  and  spirits  will  commence  "  so-and-so.  The  shop  then, 
instead  of  having  groceries  in  the  window  as  they  used  to  have,  was  full  of 
gin  and  brandy  bottles  marked  2  s.  and  2  s.  6  d.,  and  so  on,  and  a  great  number 
of  costermongers'  wives  were  going  in  and  buying  bottles  of  spirits  I  thought 
decidedly  that  that  was  an  evil.  In  coming  here  to-day  t  noticed  that  which 
is  developing  a  new  evil.  In  the  Park-road  there  is  a  public-Iiouse,  the 
"  Sovereign,"  and  next  door  to  it  is  a  grocer's  shop,  which  has  a  board  up 
"Gilby's  wines  and  spirits,"  just  like  a  public-house,  and  next  door  there  is 
this  public-house,  and  their  boards  meet.  I  think  that  competition  cannot  be 
healthy.  The  science  of  business  is  creating  trade.  That  public-house  is  so 
respectable  that  anybody  in  England  might  go  in,  and  I  therefore  consider  that 
there  is  another  interest  created  to  press  the  sale  of  these  intoxicants  from 
which  we  ought  to  wean  the  people  if  possible. 

9223.  Otherwise  you  have  no  experience  or  proof,  1  suppose,  of  any  mischief 
arising  from  grocers  having  these  licenses  ;  nothing  beyond  your  opinion  that 
the  multiplication  of  places  for  the  sale  of  drink  is  objectionable? 

This  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
evidence,  but  1  know  this,  that  among  the  middle  classes,  say  people  from 
150  I.  up  to  300  a  year,  there  are  more  gin  bottles  in  their  houses  now  than 
there  used  to  be.  I  believe  that  the  trade  is  conducted  with  great  respecta- 
bility ;  I  make  no  question  of  that,  but  I  object  to  it  because  we  wish  to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  drink,  while  this  is  another  form  of  increasing  the 
temptation.  May  I  venture  to  say,  as  the  result  of  these  25  years'  work  in 
public-houses,  that  the  growing  conviction  has  forced  itself  ujjon  my  mind 
that  this  dangerous  trade  can  never  be  properly  regulated,  and  drunkenness 
can  never  be  suppressed  among  the  people,  unless  the  people  have  the  power 
themselves.  Your  Grace  may  have  noticed  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  23 
years  ago,  that  I  ventured  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  trade  which  could  not  be  removed  by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  or 
of  the  magistrates  as  things  were  then  constituted.  I  certainly  feel  that  a  licens- 
ing board;  elected  by  the  people,  would  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
relieve  Parliament  from  a  most  difficult  and  annoying  subject,  which  is  always 
occupying  time,  and  if  the  powers  were  delegated  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
licensing  boards,  in  which  the  pubhcans  would  be  represented  as  well  as  the 
teetotallers,  you  would  have  all  parties  represented,  and  then  I  am  sure  the  evil 
would  be  successfully  grappled  with. 

9224.  Would  that  proposition  apply  with  regard  to  the  future,  or  would  it 
have  a  retrospective  action  ;  would  you  reduce  the  number  of  hcenses  ? 

Certainly  ;  I  visited  three  houses  the  other  day  which  have  existed  for  25 
years  to  my  knowledge,  doing  mischief  the  whole  of  that  time  ;  these  lower 
class  houses  ought  to  be  weeded  out ;  they  ought  to  have  been  weeded  out 
years  ago.  Then,  again,  there  ought  to  be  a  controUing  power  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  public-house,  and  this  could  be  done  by  a  board  constituted,  with 
some  modifications  or  other  arrangements,  like  the  School  Board  of  London ;  a 
committee  of  such  board  would  be  appointed  which  would  go  into  these  matters 
of  detail,  and  so  regulate  the  trade  as  to  check  its  evils. 

9225.  You 
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9225.  You  would  give  the  Licensing  Board  the  power  to  refuse  renewals  of  Mr. 
licenses  among  other  things,  would  you  not  ?  M.Weylland, 

I  would  give  them  the  full  power  over  the  licensing,  if  it  could  be  done.    The    ^^^^  jy^e  1877. 

magistrates,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  matter,  have  acted  wisely  and   

conscientiously,  but  they  have  but  a  small  local  knowledge.  Should  their 
authority  remain,  I  would  give  the  magistrates  power  to  have  inspectors  to 
report  to  them  the  condition  of  the  various  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
then  give  them  power  to  reduce  and  regulate  the  houses. 

9226.  But  under  the  Licensing  Board  you  are  proposing,  you  would  take 
everything  out  of  the  hands  of  the  justices  with  regard  to  this  question,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Licensing  Board  ? 

I  would  take  everything  out  of  the  hands  of  the  justices,  as  these  duties 
would  be  better  performed  by  a  Licensing  Board  ;  that  is  certainly  my  con- 
viction, because  there  are  so  many  difficulties  besetting  the  whole  question, 
which  can  only  be  managed  by  the  people  themselves. 

9227.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Do  you  say  you  think  the  institution  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  doing  mischief  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  good  things  which  has  been  very  much  abused  ;  men  leave 
their  workshops  in  great  numbers  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  many  of 
them  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  public-house,  and  begin  drinking  liquor,  and 
great  numbers  abuse  the  day ;  however,  it  is  a  great  benefit,  and  gradually  we 
trust,  with  the  uprising|of  the  people  (and  there  is  an  uprising  of  the  people), 
the  blessing  will  be  valued  at  its  proper  worth. 

9228.  Among  young  people  employed  in  shops  and  warehouses,  it  is  a  very 
great  advantage  that  they  should  ha\e  that  time,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  an  enormous  advantage ;  indeed  our  splendid  volunteer  force  could 
scarcely  exist  without  it,  but  the  holiday  is  abused,  and  that  is  one  way  of 
accounting  for  the  increase  of  drinking. 

9229.  You  stated  that  the  trade  in  grocers'  licenses  was  carried  on  with 
great  respectability  ;  have  you  ever  heard  instances  in  which  the  owners  of 
those  shops  had  connived  at  setting  down  the  price  of  spirits  or  wine  to  their 
customers  under  the  head  of  groceries  and  other  things,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  husbands  of  the  women  ? 

I  have  heard  several  statements  of  that  kind,  but  I  cannot  verify  them,  and 
it  is  not  evidence  unless  I  could  speak  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  such  state- 
ments.   However,  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  that  has  been  the  case. 

9230.  But  it  has  not  come  to  your  knowledge  personally  ? 

It  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  my  feeling  against  grocers'  licenses  is 
not  on  account  of  any  want  of  respectability  in  the  grocers,  but  that  it  is 
another  order  of  men  who  are  pushing  the  trade  in  intoxicants. 

9231.  Chairman.']  This  grocer's  handbill  which  you  have  produced,  says 
that  their  prices  show  "  a  saving  of  6  d.  per  bottle,  as  compared  with  the  co- 
operative companies  and  wine  merchant  prices,"  therefore  they  profess  to  sell 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  co-operative  societies  ? 

That  is  to  attract  people,  but  this  raises  the  important  question  of  the  ouality 
of  the  liquor  sold ;  I  am  well  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  the  village  of 
Wimbledon.  We  have  there  three  licensed  houses  and  four  beershops,  which 
is  quite  enough  for  the  population  of  that  village.  A  few  years  ago  a  person 
opened  a  wine  shop  (there  are  wine  shops  as  well  as  grocers),  and  the  man 
created  a  good  trade.  Two  years  ago  the  Victoria  Wine  Company  took  another 
shop  close  by,  and  they  have  created  a  trade,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  the  chief 
grocer  of  the  place  took  out  a  wine  license,  so  that  instead  of  reducing  the  number 
of  places  where  intoxicants  are  sold,  there  are  actually  three  added  in  that  small 
village.  And  then,  as  regards  the  quality,  they  would  not  sell  Kinahan's  whisky, 
as  this  whisky  would  cost  the  grocers  3  s.  a  bottle,  and  the  price  for  sale  would 
be  3^-  Qd.  Grocers  would  not  sell  Kinahan's  whisky,  except  it  was  a  draw  to 
sell  other  things.  They  would  sell  whisky  at  3.9.  Qd.  per  bottle,  but  of  a  very 
much  inferior  quality,  so  that  the  profit  is  very  large. 

9232.  So  that  you  think  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  price  is  that  they  sell 
an  inferior  article  ? 
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Yes,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be  adulterated  ;  the  more 
the  spirit  is  reduced  with  w  ater  the  better,  as  far  as  that  goes  ;  but  still  the  low 
price  is  the  attraction. 

9233.  You  do  not  think  it  is  taking  a  very  small  profit  to  do  a  large  trade  r 
It  is  the  competition  which  is  a  chief  cause  of  drunkenness  among  the  people  ; 

the  public-house  competes  with  the  next-door  public,  and  the  beeishop  com- 
petes with  the  public-house,  and  then  we  have  wines  and  spirits  thrust  before 
the  people  in  private  shops  and  groceries.  In  this  way  the  consumption  is  in- 
creased, which  largely  neutralises  the  good  which  the  Christian  churches  are 
doing  in  London. 

9234.  They  are  bound  to  push  tlie  trade  in  every  possible  direction  ? 

Quite  so  ;  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  publicans  ;  many  of  them  are 
men  of  respectability  and  good  nature,  whom  I  have  known  for  years,  and  have 
never  seen  drunkenness  in  their  houses;  but  there  are  others,  many  of  whom 
are  o!)hged  to  take  money  whenever  the  money  is  offered. 

9235.  I  suppose  you  would  not  think  it  practicable  to  jM  ohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  altogether? 

No,  not  yet ;  but  the  temperance  question  is  raising  an  immense  influence 
among  the  working  men.  Indeed,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  public-house  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  drunken  men  but  that  one  among  them  will  turn  round  upon 
the  landlord  and  tell  him  that  he  is  doing  a  great  evil  in  the  destruction  of 
grain,  and  so  on ;  perhaps  he  has  been  a  well-educated  man,  or  perhaps  is 
himself  a  teetotaller  relapsed.  I  may  say  that  we  last  year  circulated  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  religious  and  temperance  publications  among  the  people; 
every  missionary  is  supplied  vvitii  thousands  of  those  publications,  and  all 
these  things  tend  to  the  upraising  of  the  peo|}le,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for 
beneficial  legislation, 

9236.  Lord  Hcirtismere?^  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  another  point ; 
you  stated  that  you  thought  a  licensing  committee  elected  by  working  men 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  great  evils  as  regards  the  licensing  system  which 
the  present  arrangement,  or  other  arrangement,  could  not  deal  with 
satisfactorily  ;  what  are  those  evils  ? 

1  do  not  say  the  working  men ;  I  say  the  whole  of  the  people ;  I  would  not 
have  class  legislation  at  all,  and  I  have  such  confidence  that  a  large  body  of 
publicans  would  be  glad  to  carry  on  the  trade  respectably,  to  check  the  evils  of 
the  trade  themselves,  that  many  would  only  vote  for  men  who  would  regulate  the 
trade  wisely,  and  therefore  1  would  give  the  great  public  the  responsibility,  and 
relieve  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  immense  difficulty.  I  should  beg  to 
be  understood  by  your  Lordships  as  saying  that  these  are  my  opinions,  and  not 
the  opinions  of  the  London  City  Mission,  which  has  no  politics. 

9237.  Lord  Penrhyn7\  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  which  might  arise 
if  you  established  this  licensing  board  with  power  to  regulate  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  district,  supposing  one  district  or  one  parish  adopted  one  system 
of  regulating  public-house?,  and  the  neighbouring  parish  or  district  adopted 
quite  another  system  ? 

I  have  thought  very  much  upon  that  difficulty. 

9238.  How  do  you  propose  to  obivate  that  difficulty? 

It  is  a  difficulty  which  must  of  necessity  arise  ;  in  the  School  Board  the  re- 
ligious question  has  settled  itself,  and  in  this  case  men  would  be  returned  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  question,  and  who  would  be  responsible  to 
their  own  neighbours  as  well  as  to  their  full  constituency,  although  they  would, 
no  doubt,  make  different  regulations  in  some  cases.  The  London  Licensing 
Board,  for  instance,  might  clash  with  the  neighbouring  board,  say  Stratford, 
which  is  outside  the  London  district. 

9239.  The  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  parallel  cases,  because  in  the  case 
of  education  the  central  Government  says,  You  shall  have  a  school  within  a 
certain  district  ;  it  may  be  denominational  or  a  Board  School,  but  there  educa- 
tion shall  be  given.  I  understand  you  to  propose  that  this  licensing  board, 
elected  by  the  voices  of  the  people  "shall  have  the  sole  power  of  licensing  in 
its  district  ? 

That  is  my  proposal. 

9240.  But 
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9240.  But  j'ou  do  not  propose  that  the  Government  should  say,  You  shall  lla  d 

have  so  many  pubhc-houses  according  to  your  population,  but  that  tliis  board      *    '.  '^1.  "  ' 

should  have  full  power  over  the  licensing  system.    One  board  might  entirely    26ih  June  1877. 

prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Hquors,  while  the  board  in  the  next  parish  may   

take  a  very  different  view,  and  may  say,  We  will  have  public-houses  and  dif- 
ferent regulations  from  the  other  parish  ;  how  do  you  propose  to  obviate  the 

difficulty  of  having  that  great  diversity  of  action  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  ? 

If  there  were  conflicting  boards  and  conflicting  action  upon  those  boards,  the 
experience  gained  would  be  extremely  valuable ;  you  would  see  the  effect  of 
severe  restriction  in  some  parishes,  and  in  others  the  eff'ect  of  greater  liberality 
of  treatment,  but  I  think  of  necessity  that  this  difficulty  would  arrange  itself, 
although  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  for  a  time. 

9241.  Every  parish  has  a  boundary;  supposing  two  parishes  were  acting 
upon  diametrically  opposite  principles,  the  boundary  would  be  open  to  both  of 
them  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  board  for  each  district,  but  I  would  have  a  board  large 
enough  to  take  an  entire  district,  or  an  entire  city. 

9242.  You  would  map  out  England  into  such  districts  ? 
Yes. 

9243.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  idea  of  area  of  those  districts  ? 

No ;  exce[)t  one  that  would  embrace  London  and  its  near  suburbs.  Then 
I  would  give  authority  to  the  board  to  charge  for  licensing ;  licenses  to 
large  firms  are  of  great  value  ;  people  put  themselves  to  great  expense  to 
secure  a  license  to  a  beershop.  If  licenses  were  put  up  to  auction  they  would 
fetch  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  that  would  go  to  the  board  to  com- 
pensate the  low  beerhouses  which  ought  to  be  weeded  out.  Then,  again, 
if  you  take  out  a  certain  number  of  public-houses,  you  increase  the  value  of 
the  remainder.  These  could  pay  an  increased  license  tax  to  the  board,  which 
would  increase  a  compensation  fund,  so  that  the  good  would  be  done  without 
injuring  the  publicans,  or  any  persons  engaged  in  the  trade, 

9244.  However  large  the  area  of  your  district  might  be,  it  must  have  a 
boundary  somewhere,  and  at  all  these  boundaries  you  would  have  the  difficulty 
of  people  being  subject  to  the  different  systems  adopted  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? 

That  is  a  practical  difficulty  which  must  arise  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
people  would  become  so  wise  in  the  affair  that  as  the  boards  became  established 
these  things  would  be  set  right. 

9245.  You  have  such  confidence  in  the  feeling  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  would  establish  all  public-houses,  or  put 
them  under  some  sort  of  regulation  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  idea,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  moderate 
drinkers,  and  these  moderate  drinkers  would  be  represented.  Of  course  the 
Christian  and  temperance  people  would  work  hard  to  get  their  representatives 
upon  the  board,  and  the  publicans  would  work  hard  to  seat  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  result  would  be  the  considering  of  a  great  practical  question 
in  all  its  bearings,  with  the  checking  and  ultimate  removal  of  our  monstrous 
vice :  drunkenness. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  3°  Juki  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Duke  of  Westminstek. 
Earl  of  Belmore. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 
Lord  Cottesloe. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chaik. 


Mr.  THOMAS  LAUDER  BRUNTON,  m.d.,  is  called  in,  and  Examined, 

as  follows : 

9246.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Mr.  Brunton,  mi 

and  Dvactise  your  profession  in  London  ?  ,  ~  „ 

I  3rd  July  1877. 

9247.  Do  you  hold  any  professional  appointment? 

I  am  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

9248.  You  have  given  your  attention  especially  to  the  physiological  aspect 
of  the  use  of  alcohol,  1  believe  ? 

Yes,  for  some  time  back. 

9249.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Will  you  fell  the  Committee,  first,  what  the  physio- 
logical aspect  of  the  use  of  alcohol  is  in  ordinary  doses  to  persons  in  health,  and 
then  will  you  speak  of  the  morbid  conditions  afterwards  ? 

Giving  the  facts  very  shortly  and  generally,  I  should  say  that  alcohol  in  small 
doses,  when  swallowed,  somewhat  increases  the  secretion  of  tlie  stomach,  and 
thereby  aids  digestion  ;  it  is  then  absorbed  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood;  it 
increases  tlie  action  of  the  heart  and  dilates  the  vessels,  so  that  the  warm  blood 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  pours  over  the  surfiice  and  gives  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  warmth  and  comfort. 

9250.  Is  that  feeling  superficial,  or  is  there  an  increase  of  temperature  over 
the  body  ? 

It  is  superficial,  and  instead  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  being  increased, 
it  is  actually  rather  diminished,  because  the  warm  blood  coming  to  the  surface 
is  cooled  down  by  the  external  air. 

92.51.  The  heated  blood  is  brought  to  tlie  surface,  and  there  is  more  rapidly 
cooled  in  the  capillary  vessels  ? 

It  warms  the  surface  at  the  expense  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  thus,  when 
the  external  temperature  is  very  low,  the  person  may  be  chilled  down  so  as  to  | 
die  in  consequence  of  the  cooling. 

9252.  Then  the  popular  notion  of  taking  a  good  stiff  glass  of  brandy  to  keep 
yourself  warm  is  somewhat  of  a  delusion  ? 

It  is  quite  a  delusion. 

9253.  Because  it  gives  a  sense  of  warmth  externally,  but  really  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  body  is  lowered  by  that  very  process  ? 

Yes  ;  and  when  people  are  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature  for  a  length  of 
(12—11.)  T3  time. 
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VIr.  Brunton,  m.d.  time,  they  learn  that.    The  lumberers  in  Canada  who  are  exposed  to  a  very  low 

  temperature,  during  the  winter,  will  not  allow  any  spirits  to  be  kept  in  the  camp, 

3rd  July  1877.  jj^j  they  find  any,  they  destroy  it  ultimately.  These  very  men  during  the 
summer,  v/hen  they  come  down  to  the  towns,  after  they  have  sold  off  their 
wood,  will  indulge  freely  in  drinking;  they  enjoy  their  liquor,  but  when  they 
are  in  camp  during  the  winter,  and  the  temperature  is  so  very  low,  they  know 
that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  drink  spirits,  and  that  by  so  doing  they 
might  be  frozen  to  death.  The  experience  of  Arctic  expeditions  almost  always 
•        shows  the  same  thino:. 

9254.  The  experience  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  is  against  the  use  of  spirits? 
Yes,  it  is  against  the  use  of  spirits, 

9255.  The  experience  of  Arctic  expeditions  would  favour  the  use  of  fats,  I 
suppose  ? 

Yes,  it  would  favour  the  use  of  fats;  it  also  favours  the  use  of  warm  coffee 
and  of  warm  tea,  but  it  is  strongly  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

9256.  Would  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  scurvy  which  broke 
out  on  the  last  expedition  r 

That  I  could  not  quite  say  ;  that  is  too  complicated  a  question  for  me  to  go 
into  just  now. 

9257.  But  1  gather  from  what  you  have  just  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  a 
glass  of  wine  or  spirits,  taken  in  moderation,  might  be  very  useful  in  case  of 
impaired  digestion  ? 

Very  useful.  If  a  man  is  perfectly  healthy  he  does  not  require  spirits  or  wine, 
he  can  do  without  them  ;  but  if  he  is  at  all  weak,  even  temporarily,  they  are 
useful.  If,  for  example,  he  has  been  working  hard  all  dav,  when  he  goes  home  his 
stomach  is  exhausted,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  hody,  and  when  he  puts  food  into  it  it 
is  not  digested  ;  whereas  if  he  takes  a  glass  of  wine  first,  and  more  especially  if  he 
allows  a  few  minutes  for  the  wine  to  act  upon  the  stomach,  it  begins  to  secrete 
the  gastric  juice  which  digests  the  food,  and  he  will  get  his  food  digested  com- 
fortably ;  othei  wise  the  food  will  possibly,  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
more,  lie  heavily  on  his  stomach  undigested  and  do  him  no  good. 

9258.  What  would  he  the  effect  of  the  same  moderate  dose  in  reference  to 
sleep  r 

A  small  quantity  will  often  increase  the  mental  power,  because  it  increases 
the  circulation  through  the  brain,  but  when  taken  in  a  larger  quantity,  and  more 
especially  if  the  person  be  at  all  cold  beforehand,  it  will  bring  on  sleep,  because 
sleep  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  there  being  little  blood  in  the  brain. 
Therefore,  as  alcohol  dilates  all  the  vessels  in  the  body,  if  you  get  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  dilated  more  than  the  others,  you  will  increase  the  mental  power. 
But  then  if  you  dilate  the  vessels  in  the  other  part  of  the  body  you  will  draw 
away  the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  thus  you  will  get  sleep.  Alcohol  taken 
with  warm  water  at  night  is  often  a  most  excellent  means  of  bringing  on  a 
comfortable  sleep. 

9259.  An  eminent  physician  asked  a  patient  the  other  day,  when  he  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  or  not  taking  wine,  "  Do  you  eat  well,  and 
do  you  sleep  well  ?"  and  when  he  got  an  affirmative  answer  to  both  those  ques- 
tions, he  said,  "  Then  do  not  take  it ;"  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

If  a  man  eats  well  and  sleeps  well  he  does  not  require  alcohol,  and  he  is 
better  without  it. 

9260.  With  regard  to  the  young,  I  suppose  your  remarks  with  regard  to  a 
healthy  man  not  requiring  alcohol  would  apply  strongly  to  the  young  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  it  ? 

Yes ;  with  regard  to  young  animals  it  is  said  that  alcohol,  given  them  before 
they  are  fully  grown,  retards  their  growth  so  that  they  do  not  attain  full  develop- 
ment. 

9261.  What  would  the  action  of  the  alcohol  be? 
1  cannot  explain  that. 

9262.  You  mean  even  in  moderation,  provided  it  were  given  constantly? 
I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  doses  which  were  given  to  those  animals ;  the 
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experiment  was  tried  upon  young  animals,  and  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  Mr.  Brunton,  m.e 
kind  of  animals,  but  I  remember  the  fact.  3rd  July  1877. 

9263.  The  fact  is  admitted  in  the  profession,  is  it  not? 

It  is.  With  reference  to  the  other  question  which  jour  Gi-ace  asked  me  just 
now  as  to  a  young  and  healthy  man  not  requiring  alcohol  so  much  as  older  per- 
sons, I  think  that  that  was  well  shown  in  the  expedition  to  Ashantee.  •  During 
the  march  liquor  was  found  to  be  disadvantageous,  but  after  the  march  was  over, 
■when  the  men  sat  down  at  their  camp  fire  for  their  evening-  meal,  they  found  the 
advantage  of  a  little  rum  served  out,  because  the  rum  stimulated  their  stomachs 
and  assisted  them  to  digest  their  food.  But  it  was  noticed  that  the  young  men 
did  not  care  so  much  for  the  rum,  often  they  did  not  take  their  full  allowance ; 
while  the  older  men,  in  whom  the  processes  of  life  were  less  active,  wanted  all 
their  own  allowance,  and  would  take  the  allowance  belonging  to  a  neighbour  if 
he  would  give  it  to  them.  They  seemed  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  they  seemed 
to  derive  a  benefit  from  it. 

9264.  They  were  overworn  and  pressed  ? 
Yes. 

9265.  And  therefore  the  rum  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicinal  aid,  stimulating 
digestion  ? 

Yes. 

9266.  Have  you  ever  known  alcohol  given  in  small  quantities  to  quite  young 
children  ? 

I  have  known  of  its  being  given,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  watch  the 
children  continuously  to  whom  it  was  given. 

9267.  Wine  is  given  to  children,  is  it  not,  under  medical  advice? 
Yes. 

9268.  And  with  advnatage  in  the  case  of  a  low  condition  and  weak  digestion  ? 
Yes. 

9269.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  shortly,  though  perhaps  we  may  have  to 
develope  your  statement  afterwards,  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  large  doses,  and  the 
effect  of  drinking  to  excess  ? 

I  will  take  first  the  effect  of  a  somewhat  large  single  d(jse,  and  then  the  effect 
of  continuing  it.  When  a  single  large  dose  is  taken,  or  when  two  or  three 
small  doses  are  taken  in  short  succession,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  sits  down 
to  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him,  fii  st  of  all  we  notice  the  effects  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  namely,  all  the  vessels  becoming  widely  dilated  ;  then  we  notice 
that  the  nerve  centres  become  aff*ected,  first  of  all,  apparently,  the  cerebrum  or 
the  cerebellum,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  has  to  do  with  thought,  or 
the  part  of  the  nervous  system  vvhich  has  to  do  with  the  co-ordination  of  muscular 
movement.  We  find  that  the  highest  mental  powers  are  first  affected,  the  judg- 
ment, for  example,  the  whole  of  the  lower  ones,  such  as  imagination,  being  still 
unimpaired,  or  more  active  than  before.  The  emotions  thus  become  more 
prominent,  and  a  man,  according  to  his  temperament,  will  become  pugnacious 
or  lachrymose  ;  but  in  some  men  the  cerebellum  is  more  readily  affected,  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  man  loses  the  power  of  co-ordinating  his  muscles  ;  he  cannot 
see  straight  or  walk  straight,  so  it  is  said  that  one  man  is  drunk  in  his  head,  and 
another  is  drunk  in  his  legs.  While  this  is  the  case,  the  spinal  cord  is  still 
unaffected  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  man  is  able  to  ride  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  walk.  Finally,  this  also  is  paralysed,  and  the  nervous  system, 
regulating  the  respiration,  becomes  weakened,  so  that  a  man's  respirations 
become  slower  and  more  laboured,  and,  finally,  he  may  die  of  suffocation,  due  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  respiration  caused  by  the  alcohol. 

9270.  Does  the  alcohol  in  that  case  act  as  a  poison  in  the  blood  itself,  or  is  it 
owing  to  this  excessive  dilation  of  the  vessels,  or  partly  both  r 

It  is  chiefly  acting  as  a  poison  in  the  blood  itself ;  but  death  will  occur  much 
more  rapidly  if  the  person  be  exposed  to  a  cold  temperature  as  well,  because 
there  you  get  both  factors  entering  into  the  destruction  of  life,  the  weakening  of 
the  respiration  and  the  chilling  of  the  body.  Usually  the  effect  of  a  single  dose 
passes  off  after  awhile,  and  leaves  a  pain  in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting.  This 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  expression  of  an  alteration  in  the  stomach  itself. 

(12-11.)  T4  We 
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We  know  when  we  take  a  little  brandy  into  the  mouth  that  it  irritates  it  very 
strongly,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is  in  the  stomach;  the  stomach  is  coated 
with  thick  mucous,  and  becomes  much  irritated,  and  even  ulceration  will  take 
place.  Tins  Avas  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Alexis  St.  Martin,  in  whom 
there  was  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  the  body  into  the  stomach,  due  to  a  dis- 
charge of  duck-shot.  This  left  a  little  valve,  so  that  the  doctor  in  whose  emplov 
he  was,  was  able  to  look  in,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  stomach  under  various 
circumstances ;  and  although  St.  Martin  sometimes  seemed  to  be  fairly  well 
after  indulging  for  a  day  or  two,  yet,  on  looking  in,  the  stomach  was  seen  to  be 
inflamed  and  angry  looking.  When  that  is  often  repeated,  this  condition  be- 
comes permanent,  and  the  man  gets  indigestion  and  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
with  vomiting  in  the  morning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  weak  and  depressed, 
and  this  leads  him  to  go  on  with  his  stimulus. 

9271.  Is  there  not  something  analogous  to  the  effect  of  seasickness  in  the 
vomiting  produced  by  alcohol  ;  is  it  not  sympathetic  with  the  gorged  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  thinli  that  it  is  hardly  so  ;  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
might  be  sympathetic,  and,  in  some  degree,  due  to  that  gorged  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  but  of  that  I  will  not  be  certain;  but  this  other  matter  we 
know  as  a  fact,  because  it  has  been  seen.  Then  in  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  take  alcohol,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  gin,  ihe  liver  becomes 
afifected,  and  then  you  get  a  disease  of  the  liver  known  as  cirrhosis,  and  this  may 
bye-and-bye,  lead  to  dropsy.  The  kidneys  are  also  said  to  become  affected  in 
somewhat  the  same  way. 

9272.  In  both  those  cases,  from  the  poison  constantly  working  in  the  organs 
instead  of  healthy  blood,  they  get  poisoned  blood,  brought  into  them  1 

Yes. 

9273.  And  then  the  organ  eventually  becomes  worn  out? 
Yes. 

9274.  Is  not  that  cirrhosis  common  to  all  hard  drinkers  ? 

No,  not  to  drinkers  of  all  liquors  ;  it  has  been  noticed  that  cirrhosis  occurs  more 
frequently  in  persons  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  gin  drinkers,  but  in  the  lower 
classes,  1  suppose  where  beer  is  more  frequently  used,  a  fatty  liver  is  more  com- 
monly noticed. 

9275.  That  is  to  say,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver? 
Yes. 

9276.  What  is  the  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  which  is  most  frequently 
noticed  ;  is  that  Bri<^ht's  Disease  ? 

It  is  a  contraction  of  the  kidneys  ;  a  cirrhotic  condition  of  the  kidneys  also 
would  imply  an  increased  amount  of  connected  tissue. 

9277.  Does  not  drinking  favour  Bright's  Disease  ? 

One  condition  of  that  disease  brings  on  albuminuria ;  when  you  have  this 
degeneration  going  on  you  have  albumen  appearing  in  the  urine. 

9278.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  upon  that  point  ? 

I  think  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  add  as  to  the  cause  which  leads 
persons  to  drink.  I  think  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  condition  of  the  stomach 
which  leads  to  drinking.  I  was  much  struck,  some  time  ago,  by  an  observation 
made  by  an  old  drunkard,  a  Scotchman ;  he  said,  "The  neighbours  aye  spoke  of 
my  drinking,  but  they  never  spoke  of  my  drouth"  (that  is  the  Scotch  word  for 
thirst).  This  led  me  to  consider  that  if  we  are  to  stop  the  drinking  we  must 
stop  the  thirst  first.  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
causes  of  the  thirst  and  the  craving  for  drinking,  and  1  became  convinced  that 
one  of  the  causes  was  a  certain  condition  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  that  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  which  occurs  after  a  debauch  ;  a  person  takes  drink  to 
relieve  it ;  he  craves  for  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him.  I  also  noticed  that 
after  even  a  fairly  good  dinner  I  have  sometimes  had  a  craving  for  something ; 
I  plid  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  would  have  been  relieved  by  alcohol ;  but  I 
have  found  also  that  it  could  be  reheved  by  other  things,  such  as  a  little 
quinine  taken  after  dinner.  I  believe  that,  although  you  cannot  definitely 
say  what  the  condition  of  the   stomach  is  which  leads  to  this  craving, 
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yet  it  may  be  very  often  associated  with  a  catarrhal  condition.  I  mention  this,  Mr.  Brunton,  m.d. 
because  it  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  means  for  preventing  drunkenness.    A       .  "j  „ 

catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  a  craving  "^Z  V' 

for  alcohol.  t 
9279.  That  is  to  say,  excessive  secretion  of  mucous  ? 

Yes  ;  another  condition  is  the  low  condition  of  the  system  ;  persons  feel  weak 
and  low,  and  want  a  little  stimulus  of  some  kind.  This  weakness  and  lowness 
may  depend  upon  a  general  condition  of  debility,  or  it  may  depend  upon  some 
local  condition.  For  example,  it  was  noticed  a  little  while  ago,  in  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Doyle,  that  the  drinking  of  women  was  very  often  associated  with  a  dis- 
ordered or  diseased  condition  of  the  uterus  ;  that  the  disease  of  the  uterus  brought 
on  a  feehng  of  lowness  and  debility,  and  thus  led  to  drinking,  and  that  when  the 
uterus  was  put  right  the  craving  disappeared. 

,  9280.  May  that  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact? 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  very  generally  noticed.  This  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Doyle,  I  think,  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  in  Dublin  a  short  time 
ago,  and  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  many  of  the  other  medical  men  present 
who  heard  the  paper.  I  have  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter  myself,  but 
I  can  give  a  reference  to  the  paper,  so  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  can  be 
ascertained.  This  general  debility,  too,  I  believe,  is  often  due  to  deficient  food 
or  to  deficient  taste  in  the  food. 

9281.  Is  there  any  periodicity  in  that  craving  with  regard  to  women  who  are 
subject  to  it  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  that  has  been  noticed,  but  with  regard  to  periodicity,  « 
there  are  certain  cases  of  periodic  drinking  which  seem  to  me  to  be  closely  ; 
associated  with  epilepsy.    One  of  the  causes,  again,  which  lead  to  drinking  is; 
this.    I  have  noticed  in  my  own  case,  that  after  a  hasty  dinner  or  one  badly 
cooked,  I  have  felt  a  craving  for  something,  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  1  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  and  it  was  relieved  by  something  sapid.    I  found  it  was  even 
relieved  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  salt  upon  the  tongue.    1  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  the  lower  classes  the  drinking  is  due  not  unfrequently  to  the  want 
of  well-cooked  and  sapid  food,  of  something  to  stimulate  the  taste,  as  well  as  to  their 
having  sometimes  too  little  food,  which  ieads  to  the  fseling  of  general  debility. 

■9282.  In  some  of  the  cases  which  you  suggested,  having  taken  too  much 
food  would  be  a  cause  of  drinking  ;  say  a  man  is  hungry  and  eats  a  good  deal, 
and  eats  it  hastily;  perhaps  it  is  not  very  well  cooked,  or  verv  digestible  food. 
Should  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  craving  he  feels  is  for  something  to 
help  the  stotnach  over  its  difficulties  ? 

Yes ;  something  to  start  the  stomach  in  its  digestion  is  really,  I  believe,  what 
the  feeling  indicates. 

9283.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  drinking 
is  the  closeness  and  misery  of  the  homes  to  which  the  working  men  find  them- 
selves condemned  ;  do  you  accede  to  that  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

9284.  And  the  badness  of  the  air  ? 

Yes ;  badness  of  air,  badly  cooked  food,  the  want  of  proper  food,  or  any- 
thing which  leads  to  general  debility.  Depressing  emotions  also  will  lead  to 
the  feeling  of  weakness,  which  makes  a  man  crave  for  a  stimulant.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  periodic  drinking,  my  attention  was  som.e  time  ago  directed  to  this 
question. 

9285.  You  have  paid  special  attention,  I  believe,  to  the  case  of  drunkards 
who  are  drunkards  in  intermittent  fits  ? 

Yes;  some  of  them  will  be  perfectly  well  for  weeks  and  even  months  together, 
and  then  they  will  drink  for  four  or  five  days,  or  even  more ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  they  will  be  as  drunk  as  they  can  possibly  make  them- 
selves. After  this  fit  is  over  they  are  perfectlv  well  till  another  ht  comes  on. 
On  fuller  information,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  that  these  were  really  cases 
of  epilepsy.  In  epilepsy  we  have  fits  occurring  at  intervals.  Occasionally  those 
fits  are  replaced  by  maniacal  conditions. 

9286.  Something  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  madness? 
Yes,  something  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  madness  ;  and  those 
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Mr.  Brunton,  m.d.  appeared  to  me  to  be  cases  in  which  dipsomania  took  the  place  cf  the  mania  or 
•^rd  Jul   i8        of  the  fit.    Some  time  ago  I  vas  consuUed  about  a  citse  of  that  sort  by  a  clerk 
"  ^  '         in  a  solicitor's  office,  who  was  subject  to  those  fits.    I  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
been  epileptic,  and  1  lieard  from  his  master,  some  time  ago,  that  since  the  treat- 
ment was  begun  he  had  had  no  further  fit  of  drinking. 

9*87.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  saw  that  case  ? 

h  must  be  five  months  since  I  saw  him.,  and  I  think  it  is  six  weeks  or  two 
•        months  since  I  saw  his  master. 

9288.  And  the  fits  before  had  been  at  shorter  intervals  than  that? 

'ihe  fits  had  j)reviously  been  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  that  ;  they  have 
certainly  been  kept  oft"  by  this  treatment. 

9289.  You  treated  him  as  it  he  were  an  epileptic  patient,  whose  fits  you  had 
to  guard  against? 

Yes.  Then  the  other  day  I  had  an  interesting  case  which  seemed  to  show 
that  my  notion  was  right :  a  man  was  perfectly  well  till  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  he  had  two  falls  from  his  horse  in  rapid  succession.  After  that  he  was 
subjec  t  to  fits ;  those  fits  used  to  come  on  at  intervals  of  about  two  months  or 
so.  First  of  all,  a  change  occurred  in  his  appearance,  which  his  wife  was  able 
to  notice,  and  she  used  to  say,  "  You  must  not  go  out  to-day."  But  at  times  he 
seemed  to  get  obstinate,  and  said  he  would  go  out.  He  then  began  to  drink  ; 
he  i'elt  a  craving  for  drink  come  over  him,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  drink 
drove  him  nearly  wild.  After  drinking  for  two  or  three  days  a  succession  of 
epile[)tic  fits  would  come  on,  and  after  they  had  passed  off  he  was  perfectly 
well  again  until  the  next  period. 

9290.  Had  this  man  been  a  temperate  man  ;  you  slated  that  he  fell  oflP  his 
horse  twice ;  was  there  any  special  reason  given  for  falling  oflT  his  horse? 

He  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  been  sober  before,  and  he  was  sober  then, 
excepting  when  this  fit  came  on. 

9291.  Did  you  treat  that  case? 

I  treated  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  former,  but  it  is  only  a  short  while  since  I 
saw  him.  so  that  1  do  not  know  whether  the  treatment  has  been  successful  or 
not.    I  mention  the  case  only  as  illustrating  the  pathology  of  this  condition. 

9292.  You  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  epileptic  fiis  did  not  appear  and  dipso- 
mania did  ;  and  you  now  mention  a  case  in  which  they  were  associated  together  r 

Yes. 

9293.  And  your  own  belief  is  that  that  is  now  a  proved  fact? 

"i  can  hardly  say  that  it  is  quite  proved;  I  can  simply  give  you  the  evidence 
upon  M'hich  I  formed  my  own  belief ;  but  although  that  was  sufficient  for  me, 
yet  many  otheis  might  not  consider  it  sufl&cient,  and  they  would  want  more 
evidence  than  I  have  put  forward, 

9294.  Your  mind,  however,  leans^in  that  direction  ? 
Yes. 

9295.  Chairman.']  Are  you  awai  e  whether  the  parents  in  either  of  those  cases 
had  been  drunkards  ? 

In  the  last  case  the  father  was  inclined  to  drink. 

9296.  Do  you  know  in  what  class  of  life  he  was  ? 

One  man  was  a  solicitor's  clerk,  and  the  other  was  very  weli  to  do. 

9297.  You  do  not  know  whether  either  of  them  had  been  given  to  drink 
Ijreviously  ? 

The  first  was  not  a  drunken  man  at  all. 

9298.  Nor  the  second  ? 

I  only  got  the  history  from  himself,  and  1  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  I  could 
depend  upon  it ;  but  he  led  me  to  beheve  that  he  was  not  at  all  addicted  to 
drinking  before  that. 

9299.  Are  you  aware  whether  drinking  has  ever  caused  epilepsy  ? 
1  do  not  know  that. 

9300.  Archbishop  of  Yo/'A;.]  May  I  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
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hereditary  consequences  of  drinking ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  Mr  Bmnton,  m.d. 
there  is  k  distinct  transmission  of  both  the  propensity  and  also  the  very  bad  jd^Tigyy. 

effects  of  it  r   

Distinctly  so,  I  think. 

93(a.  Is  there  any  theory  as  to  the  transmission  to  posterity  of  the  propensity 
to  drink  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  there  any  obvious  reason  why  a  father  with  a  craving 
for  drink  should  transmit  that  propensity  to  his  children? 

No,  except  that,  as  fer  as  I  know,  the  mental  qualities  of  the  father  are  very 
often  transmitted,  and  also  his  tastes. 

9302.  And  also  his  bodily  qualities  ? 

Yes,  also  his  bodily  quahties  ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  transmission. 

9303.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  physical 
degradation  in  the  children  of  drunkards?  ^ 

No,  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  that  point.  There  is  perhaps  one  other 
point  which  I  should  like  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  drinking. 
There  was  a  remarkable  case  narrated  by  Mr.  John  Vine  Hall,  a  well  known  man, 
who  wrote  a  book  which  had  great  circulation,  called,  "  The  Sinner's  Friend," 
and  his  son,  perhaps,  is  still  better  known.  Mr.  Hall  was  liable  to  fits  of  drinking, 
which  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  tried  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  craving, 
and  still  he  would  dnnk.   At  last  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  told  him  that  if 
he  would  simply  attend  to  his  directions,  he  would  not  only  be  able  to  restrain 
himself,  but  would  lose  all  craving  for  drink.    He  simply  gave  him  a  prescrip- 
tion with  a  little  iron,  a  little  magnesia,  and  a  httle  oil  of  cloves.    Mr.  Hall 
continued  taking  that  for  some  time,  and  never  tasted  hquor  afterwards.     The  \ 
explanation  of  that  I  believe  to  be  simply  this,  that  that  medicine  would  have  an  ! 
effect  upon  the  stomach  in  lessening  the  catarrhal  condition,  and,  at  the  same  ; 
time,  would  act  upon  the  body  generally  in  increasing  the  strength,  and  thus  | 
lessening  any  craving  due  to  debility.  ' 

9304.  Mr.  Hall  took  a  simple  iron  tonic  ? 

Yes,  he  took  a  simple  iron  tonic  with  a  little  magnesia  in  it,  which  would 
have  a  slight  action  on  the  stomach,  while  the  iron  would  act  upon  the  body 
generally. 

9305.  Would  you  go  a  little  further  into  that  point  with  regard  to  the  things 
which  might  be  good  for  persons  having  a  craving  for  drink,  and  the  medicines 
which  might  be  substituted  for  drmk,  like  quinine  ? 

Quinine  is  very  useful ;  and  when  the  craving  comes  on,  one  of  the  best  things 
I  believe  to  be  what  was  tried  by  Mr.  Fox  in  Bedford  Gaol,  namely,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  gentian,  and  it  is  still  better  if  a  little  tincture  of  capsicum  is 
added  to  it.  These  things  together  give  a  warmth  to  the  stomach  in  the  same 
manner  as  alcohol  would  do,  but  then  they  have  not  the  same  general  action  on 
the  nervous  system ;  the  action  is  confined  to  the  stomach  itself. 

9306.  And  in  no  way  prejudicial? 

No  ;  so  that  for  the  treatment  of  drunkards  I  bhould  be  inclined  to  use  that  | 
when  the  craving  came  on,  and,  in  the  intervals,  to  use  a  general  tonic,  more  | 
especially  preparations  of  iron. 

9307.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  practice  in  gaols  and  public  institutions, 
when  an  habitual  drunkard  is  confined;  there  of  course  the  drink  sto[)S  at  once  ? 

1  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is;  1  only  know  of  one  individual  case. 

9308.  But  in  the  case  of  a  patient  consulting  you  who  was  not  under  restraint, 
would  you  just  delineate  the  kind  of  treatment  you  would  prescribe  ? 

I  should  prescribe  a  general  tonic,  such  as  iron,  during  the  intervals,  and  a 
bitter  infusion  with  capsicum  and  ammonia,  at  the  time  he  feels  the  craving, 
and  sometimes  i  would  recommend  a  man,  when  he  feels  the  craving,  to  take  a 
little  beef  tea  instead  of  the  spirits  which  he  would  be  inclined  to  take. 

9309.  1  think,  speaking  under  correction,  that  Baron  Liebig  had  a  general 
theory  that  alcohol  played  an  important  part  in  the  processes  of  nature  by  under- 
going a  kind  of  combustion,  and  keeping  up  the  animal  heat ;  is  that  view  modi- 
fied now  r 
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Mr.  Brunton,  m.d.      There  is  a  little  doubt  that  alcohol  does  undergo  combustion  in  the  body,  and 
3rd  July  1877.  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  food,  and  not  merely  as  a  stimulant.    It  is 

  a  stimulant  and  increases  a  man's  power  for  a  time,  but  still  it  is  a  true  food, 

j|  also,  although  this  food-action  is  much  more  marked  in  cases  of  fever,  and  morbid 
I  conditions,  than  it  is  in  health.  In  health  you  do  not  want  it ;  while  it  burns  itself, 
I  it  rather  interferes  with  the  combustion  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  hody,  so  that 
I  in  consequence,  when  a  healthy  man,  who  is  well  fed,  takes  alcohol  for  a  length 
^  of  time,  the  fat  is  apt  to  accumulate,  and  you  get  the  fatty  accumulation  which  we 

notice  in  brewers'  draymen,  or  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  various  organs.  Perhaps 
the  fatty  condition  is  more  marked  under  the  skin  than  anywhere  else.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  professor  of  dermatology  make  out  that  a  man  under  examination 
was  a  drunkard  5im])ly  from  feeling  his  skin  ;  it  gets  a  peculiar  soft  velvety  feeling, 
which  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

9310.  So  t]|^  whilst  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  proceeds,  the  oxidation  of 
other  things  i^mterfered  with  ? 

Yes,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  disadvantage  ;  but  in  fevers,  where  the  body  is 
burning  off  too  quickly,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  because  it 
both  prevents  the  combustion  of  the  tissues,  which  we  want  to  spare,  and  it 
keeps  up  the  heat  by  taking  the  place  of  what  is  burnt  oflF  in  those  tissues.  On 
account  of  its  lessening  the  combustion  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  same  time  dilating  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  at  the  same  time  actually 
lowers  the  temperature. 

93 11.  In  cases  of  fever  you  say  that  alcohol  lowers  the  temperature  r 

in  cases  of  fever  alcohol  lowers  the  temperature,  and  it  lowers  the  rate  of  the 
pulse. 

9312.  It  acts  apparently  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  it  does  in 
health  ? 

It  does.  It  seems  at  first  hard  to  understand  how  it  does  that,  but  I  think  the 
easiest  way  to  understand  it  is  to  take  an  ordinary  example.  If  a  chimney  is  on 
fire  you  throw  some  sulphur  u[)on  the  fire  ;  the  sulphur  burns  itself,  but  prevents 
the  soot  from  burning.  In  the  same  way,  during  fever  the  alcohol  itself  is  burnt 
oflr,  but  then  it  prevents  the  tissues  of  the  body  from  undergoing  combustion,  so 
that  whilst  supplying  a  kind  of  fuel  to  the  body,  you  are  actually  iesserjing  the 
combustion  which  is  going  on  in  it.  In  this  way  you  bring  down  the  tempera- 
lure,  while  you  also  at  the  same  time  dilate  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  allow 
the  blood  to  cool  down  more  readily. 

0313.  Therefore,  though  alcohol  is  a  food,  it  is  an  inconvenient  food  in 
health  ? 

It  is  an  inconvenient  food  in  health,  but  a  very  convenient  food  in  fever. 

9314.  In  your  opinion  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  materia  medica  9 
^Jo;  I  look  upon  alcohol  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

9315.  The  opinion  of  the  profession  is  rather  divided  upon  that  point  now- 
a-days,  is  it  not  ? 

It'is  divided,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  medical  men  would  say  that  alcohol 
is  a  useful  remedy. 

()3i6.  Has  there  not  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
remedy  owing  to  this  controversy  ? 

Yes,  there  has  been  a  great  limitation  of  the  use  of  it.  Formerly  it  was 
carried  to  excess  ;  we  did  not  know  what  we  were  giving  it  for,  and  it  was  simply 
abused  instead  of  being  properly  used, 

9317.  Now  the  prevailing  impression  may  be  taken  to  be  this,  that  alcohol 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  a  medicine,  but  that  persons  in  health  do  not  need  it 
as  a  food? 

In  small  quantities,  I  believe,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  luxury  without  doing  any 
harm  ;  the  quantity,  however,  is  very  small.    Dr.  Parkes  found  that  if  more 
than  two  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  were  taken  in  the  day,  the  effects  were 
I  injurious. 

(  9318.  How 
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9318.  How  much  beer  would  that  represent;  that  would  be  four  ounces  of  ^\t.  Brunton, 
proof  spirit  ? 

Yes,  or  of  brandy  ;  that  is  to  sa}',  two  wine  glasses  of  brandy. 

9319.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to,  or  thought  anything  about  the  coercive 
treatment  of  drunkards  ? 

Yes  ;  the  difficulty  of  coercion  is  considerable,  because  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
mark  the  line  when  a  man  is  such  a  drunkard  as  to  require  restraint,  but  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  I  am  in  no  doubt.  There  are  certain  persons  who  can- 
not restrain  themselves  but  who  break  out  in  this  way  occasionally,  and  during 
the  intervals  are  exceedingly  sorry  for  it,  and  would  do  anything  in  their  power 
not  to  break  out  again  ;  but  during  the  fit  you  cannot  restrain  them  ;  you  have 
no  power  to  do  so,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  they  may  enter  a  place  voluntarily,  but 
then  while  they  are  in  that  place  the  person  who  has  charge  of  it  has  no  power 
to  detain  them,  and  1  think  it  would  be  very  well  indeed  that  such  a  power 
should  be  given.  ^ 

9320.  That  the  contract  should  be  voluntary  in  the  first  instance  ? 
Yes,  in  the  first  instance. 

9321.  But  coercive  afterwards  ? 

When  entered  into  I  think  it  should  be  enforced  while  the  person  is,  as  we 
may  term  it,  insane ;  that  is  to  say,  while  he  has  got  the  craving  upon 
him. 


9322.  A  man  who  has  been  an  habitual  drunkard  has  undergone  a  change 
several  important  tissues  in  the  whole  of  his  body,  has  he  not  r 
Yes. 


of 


9323.  How  long  would  you  say  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  process 
of  cure  in  those  cases,  so  that  the  tissues  might  have  time  to  renew  themselves, 
and  the  morbid  conditions  to  wear  out? 

The  alteration  goes  on  at  such  very  different  rates  in  different  persons,  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  give  the  Committee  any  definite  limit  which  would 
apply  to  all. 

9324.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  think  the  maximum  time  I 
would  be  duriug  which  such  restraint  should  continue  merely  with  regard  to  this 
point  of  the  renewal  of  the  normal  tissues  ? 

I  could  not  give  a  m.aximum.  I  should  think  that  if  you  could  keep  a  man 
for  about  a  year  away  i'rom  drink  altogether,  the  chances  are  that  after  he  was 
freed  he  might  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

9325.  Of  course  it  would  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  would 
it  not  ? 

It  vTould  vary  very  much  with  the  age. 

9326.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  of  sixty  would  not  be  so  promising  sa  a  young 
man  ? 

No,  and  it  would  vary  also  with  the  temperament,  because,  as  an  illustration 
of  what  great  difference  you  find  in  the  tissue  change,  we  may  take  simply  the 
effect  upon  different  men.  Some  men  will  take  a  quantity  of  hquor  that  would 
destroy  others  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  will  take  it  year  after  year  and  live 
on  to  a  good  old  age  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it.  The  alteration  of 
tissue  in  such  men  goes  on  very  slowly. 

9327.  There  is  greater  resistance  in  them? 
There  is  greater  resistance. 

9328.  Is  there  not  an  immense  difference  in  the  power  of  resistance  of  men 
to  alcohol? 

An  immense  difference ;  some  succumb  easily  to  the  effects  of  the  alcohol, 
whereas  others  can  resist  it  with  great  power. 

9329.  And  with  regard  to  a  single  dose,  some  men  it  has  an  immense  power 
over  ? 

Yes,  there  is  an  immense  difference  in  that  respect ;  some  men  it  does  not 
affect. 
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Mr.  Brunton,  m.d.     ^330.  And  some  men  go  wild  with  a  single  glass  ;  it  goes  to  that  extent,  does 
3rd  July  1877.    it  not  ? 

  Yes 

9331.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
drinking  upon  insanity  in  the  country  ? 

No;  of  myself  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  that. 

Q332.  But  speaking  as  a  physiologist,  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it 
*  said  that  a  large  per-centage  of  insanity  was  due  to  that  cause  ? 

Not  in  the  least.  I  know  that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  of  the  Wakefield 
xlsylum,  noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  form  of  insanity,  a|)parently  coin- 
ciding with  some  change  in  the  kind  of  drink  consumed.  1  forget  exactly 
what  the  drink  was,  but  1  think  that  bv  changing  from  one  form  in  which 
alcohol  was  taken  to  another  form,  the  insanity  became  different  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  France  a  very  great  amount  of  insanity  is  due  to  the  drinking  of 
absinthe, 

9333-  course  you  would  not  intend  any  of  your  past  remarks  to  apply  to 
other  than  pure  alcohol;  if  other  poisons  were  added,  your  evidence  would  have 
to  be  modified  ? 

Completely. 

9334.  Absinthe  is  a  poison,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  but  it  was  not  absinthe  that  was  used  in  that  case  which  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne  noticed. 

9335.  An  adulterated  spirit  would  be  likely  to  be  more  prejudicial  than  a 
pure  spirit.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  sold  is 
potato  spirit,  and  is  not  quite  so  pure  as  the  alcohol  which  would  satisfy  a 
chemist's  definition  of  pure  alcohol? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  that  out  satisfactorily  to  myself ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  great  deal  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  depends  upon  the  form 
in  which  it  is  taken..  I  was  very  much  struck  by  a  story  uhich  was  told  by 
^rr\  M;  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  in  the  "  Legends  of  the  Rhine,"  in  which,  at  a 
dinner,  the  host  told  his  guests  that  it  was  the  wine  that  was  singing,  although 
his  guest  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  only  the  people.  The  story  was  very 
well  told,  and  illustrates  the  different  effects  of  various  wines.  The  one  observa- 
tion which  must  strike  everyone  is  the  different  effect  of  very  pure  wine  and 
inferior  wine  upon  the  head;  an  exceedingly  good  wine  leaves  no  bad  effect 
afterwards,  whereas  a  bad  sherry  or  a  bad  wine  of  any  sort  is  almost  certain 
to  leave  a  headache  for  some  time  afterwards. 

9336.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  adulteration  of  spirits  ? 

{  think  there  is  a  good  deal ;  but  as  I  have  given  no  attention  to  the  analyses 
of  spirits,  upon  that  point  I  could  give  no  evidence  worth  anything. 

9337.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  which  you  would  like  to  add  to  your 
statement  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

9^38.  You  mentioned  that  alcohol  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  food  in  cases  of 
disease;  but  I  suppose  where  you  read  of  cases  of  drunkards  living  upon  nothing 
but  alcohol,  and  never  taking  any  food  whatever,  their  frame  is  in  a  state  of 
disease,  and  a  little  alcohol  keeps  them  alive? 

But  even  there  I  should  take  it  with  some  little  modification.  I  think  in  most 
of  those  cases  they  take  a  little  of  something  else  along  with  the  alcohol  ;  but 
still  I  quite  believe  that  the  alcohol  replaces  the  ordinary  food  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

9339.  Archbishop  of  York.]  That  is  to  say,  that  the  alcohol  acts  as  food,  but 
as  bad  food  ? 

Yes ;  even  with  a  person  in  health,  upon  an  insufficient  diet,  it  will  act  as  food. 
'   Dr.  Hammond  put  himself  upon  insufficient  diet,  and  found  that  he  was  losing 
'  weight  daily.    He  then  took  a  little  alcohol,  and  he  found  that  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  lose  weight,  he  began  to  gain  weight,  showing  that  the  alcohol  acted 
as  food, 

9340.  Chairman.^ 
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9340.  Chairman.']  Can  a  strong  drunkard  live  for  any  length  of  time  under  Mr.  Brunton,  m.d. 
those  conditions  ? 

That  I  do  not  know. 

9341 .  Archbishop  of  York.]  Still  you  go  to  tliis  extent,  that  a  man  who  has 
taken  insufficient  food  will  find  alcohol  sufficient  to  get  along  with  for  some 
time,  which  proves  that  whatever  be  the  demerits  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  still  it  is 
a  food  ? 

Yes. 

934-2.  Chairman.]  It  will  be  a  very  uncomfortable  sort  of  life,  I  suppose  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  would. 

9343.  Archbishop  of  York.]  It  would  be  a  gradual  process  of  dissolution,  as 
the  organs  would  be  worn  out  by  this  food ;  in  other  words,  could  a  man  indulge 
to  any  extent  without  a  change  taking  place  in  his  bodily  organs  ? 

Most  men  could  not ;  there  are  however  instances  on  record  of  men  who  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  apparently  lived  very  healthy  lives,  and  yet  they  have 
been  drunk  almost  every  day  of  their  hves. 

9344  Chairman.]  But  1  suppose,  generally  speaking,  men  who  lived  upon 
alcohol  would  come  to  some  crisis  ;  they  would  eitlier  have  delirium  tremens,  or 
become  habitual  drunkards  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  result. 

9345.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  different  forms  of  disease  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  ? 

No,  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  that  question. 

9346.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  forms  are  numerous  or  not  ? 
No.    I  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that  point. 

9347.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  drunkard  could 
live  entirely  on  alcohol,  without  any  solid  food  whatever  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  could  live  upon  it  for  any  length  of  time;  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long  he  could  live  in  that  way. 

9348.  He  might  go  on  for  some  time  r 

I  do  not  think  he  could  go  on  long.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
I  have  found  that  whenever  a  drunkard  stopped  eating  he  got  delirium  tremens  in 
two  or  three  days.  I  had  charge  for  some  little  time  of  the  Delirium  Tremens  Ward 
of  the  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  I  found  that  about  four  days  after  a 
man  stopped  eating  the  delirium  tremens  came  on.  So  long  as  he  could  eat  he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  drink  without  doing  himself  much  harm ;  but  as  soon  as 
his  appetite  failed  he  got  delirium  tremens. 

9349.  I  think  you  stated  that  people  suffered  from  a  sort  of  craving  from  time 
to  time,  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  by  taking  alcohol.  Now,  in  those 
cases  what  would  you  recommend  them  to  take  instead  ? 

I  should  recommend  them  to  take  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  with  a  little  tincture  of  capsicum  and  a  little  gentian. 

9350.  You  think  that  would  affect  the  stomach  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the 
craving  altogether  r 

Yes. 

9351.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  of  what  absinthe  is  composed  ? 
It  is  alcohol  flavoured  strongly  with  wormwood ;  there  is  an  aromatic  oil  in 

wormwood,  and  with  that  the  alcohol  is  flavoured.  The  oil  of  wormwood  has 
an  action  of  its  own,  as  was  really  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  Two  experiments  were  shown  by  Monsieur  Magnan ;  he  injected 
alcohol  into  a  dog,  and  that  brought  on  ordinary  drunkenness,  and  into  another 
he  injected  absinthe,  and  that  brought  on  epileptic  convulsions,  the  epileptic  con- 
vulsions being  simply  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  with  the 
alcohol. 

9352.  Archbishop  of  For^.]  Is  wormwood  a  narcotic  ? 
J  do  not  think  it  is  a  narcotic. 

9353-  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Is  absinthe  very  agreeable  to  the  taste? 
1  never  tasted  it. 

(12—11.)  U  4  9354.  How 
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They  seem  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it  after  a  little  time. 

9355.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Am  I  not  right  in  saying-  that  it  is  taken  about 
an  hour  before  eating,  as  a  kind  of  wine  ? 

Yes;  with  some  people  alcohol  in  any  form  acts  upon  and  increases  the 
appetite,  but  almost  any  irritant  will  do  the  same. 

9356.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  You  spoke  about  the  beneficial  use  of  alcohol  when  a 
person  had  undergone  considerable  fatigue,  and  the  stomach  was  hardly  prepared 
to  take  the  proper  quantity  of  food  ;  do  you  consider  that  that  is  equally  necessary 
in  case  of  great  mental  exertion  as  well  as  bodily  exertion  ? 

Yes. 

9357.  Perhaps  more  so  ? 
I  think  even  more  so. 

9358.  Earl  of  Behnore.']  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  formed  any  opinion 
upon  the  effect  of  climate  with  respect  to  the  craving  for  drink  in  this  country; 
there  seems  to  be  a  popular  notion  that  the  reason  why  the  people  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  prefer  to  drink  strong  spirits  is,  that  the  climate 
is  cold,  whereas  if  you  go  to  Australia,  where  the  climate  is  hot,  you  hear  that 
the  emigrants  who  come  from  the  cold  countries  are  the  greatest  drinkei  s ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  children  of  the  original  convicts,  who  were  a  very  drunken 
class,  are  remarkable  for  their  abstemiousness  ;  do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  the  climate  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  ? 

I  think  there  is ;  it  would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  is,  but  I  think,  as 
a  rule,  in  warm  climates  you  find  the  circulation  goes  on  more  actively,  and 
you  do  not  feel  the  same  want  of  anything  to  stimulate  it ;  the  mere  presence  of 
heat  will  stimulate  the  heart ;  warmth  alone  will  produce  very  much  the  same 
effects  as  regards  circulation  that  alcohol  will ;  so  I  tliink  that,  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, you  do  not  want  the  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  in  a  cold  one ;  cold  depresses  the  heart,  and  makes  it  beat  more  feebly  and 
slowly,  and  contracts  the  vessels,  whilst  warmth  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  makes  it  beat  more  rapidly,  and  dilates  the  vessels  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  alcohol  does.  When  the  circulation  is  slow,  you  generally  feel  depressed  and 
feeble,  and  uncomfortable.  Alcohol  will  counteract  the  effect  of  cold  in  that 
way,  and  produce  a  feeling  of  well-being,  but  heat  will  do  the  same  thing,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  those  who  live  in  hot  climates  feel  the  want  of  stim.ulanis  to 
the  same  extent  as  those  in  cold  climates  do. 

9359.  But  that  being  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  people  who 
have  emigrated,  not  only  continue  to  drink  as  they  did  before  they  went  there, 
but  probably  get  worse  ? 

I  cannot  account  for  that,  except  that  it  may  be  the  continuance  of  the  habit. 

9360.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  a  con- 
siderable term  of  imprisonment  upon  a  [)erson  who  had  been  a  drunkard 
before  he  was  committed  ;  afrer  his  time  was  up,  has  the  old  habit  returned, 
01-  has  the  fact  of  his  having  been  perforce  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
drinking,  say  for  five  years,  during  his  period  of  imprisonment,  led  to  his  not 
having  a  return  of  the  old  craving  ? 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  such  a  case. 

93G1.  Viscount  Gordon.]  You  mentioned  that  alcohol  produces  feehng  of 
increased  warmth  ;  does  that  produce  a  reaction  the  other  way  after  a  short 
time,  and  does  the  feeling  of  cold  come  on  worse  after  a  time,  than  if  tlie  person 
had  not  taken  any  alcohol  ? 

Yes  ;  if  the  quantity  be  small  there  is  very  little  reaction,  but  if  the  quantity 
be  at  all  in  excess  ot  moderation,  there  is  no  reaction  afterwards  ;  the  body  is 
chilled  down,  so  that,  as  I  mentioned  before,  you  may  even  have  persons  die  from 
this  reaction  ;  people  in  this  country  know  that.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  offered  a  game- 
keeper in  the  north  of  Scotland  a  drink  from  his  flask  one  day  when  they  were 
out  on  the  hills  stalking  deer,  but  the  keeper  refused,  saying,  "  No,  sir,  it  is  too 
cold."  He  knew,  from  his  experience,  that  it  would  not  do  on  a  very  cold  day 
to  drink  spirits.  There  is  some  difference,  though  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
between  spirits  and  beer  in  their  effect  in  this  respect.    The  labourers  in  the 
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north  of  England  know  this,  and  if  they  are  out  poaching-  they  will  not  drink  Mr.  Brunion,  m.d. 
spirits,  although  they  will  drink  beer.  July~i877. 

9362.  Earl  of  Kimberley.]  Is  not  the  difference  just  this  probably,  that  spirits 
are  apt  to  over-excite  a  man  and  deprive  him  of  his  presence  of  mind,  whereas 
beer  has  not  that  effect  ? 

I  am  putting  it  in  reference  to  the  cold, 

9363.  You  do  not  think  that  is  the  probable  reason  with  regard  to  the  practice 
of  the  poachers  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

No  ;  1  have  heard  this,  that  when  they  were  goino-  to  lie  for  a  long  time  in  a 
cold  place  they  would  not  take  spirits,  but  they  find  that  beer,  if  anything, 
warmed  them ;  one  cannot  give  a  certain  explanation  of  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  beer  contains  a  large  quantity  of  other 
substances ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  for  example,  and  those  act  as 
food,  whereas  the  alcohol  alone  will  produce  purely  an  effect  upon  the  blood- 
vessels. 

9364.  One  has  sometimes  heard  that  it  is  a  delusion  that  alcohol  produces 
warmth ;  I  do  not  understand  you  to  hold  that  opinion,  provided  it  is  taken  in 
moderate  quantities? 

Alcohol  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth,  which  is  due  simply  to  the  warm  blood, 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  circulating  over  the  surface  ;  a  feeling  of  cold 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves  in  the  skin;  if  the  skin  is 
cold  you  feel  cold,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  is.  In  a  case  of  ague,  when  a  man  is  shivering  in  front  of  a  fire,  the  internal 
temperature  is  actually  very  much  higher  than  the  normal. 

9365.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  that  most  people  have  found  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  supposing  they  get  a  fall  into  a  river  out  hunting,  and  get 
wet  from  head  to  foot,  an  ordinarily  temperate  man  will  generally  find  great 
advantage  from  drinking  forthwith,  if  he  can,  a  considerable  glass  of  brandy, 
whereas  at  other  times  he  would  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and  that  that 
prevents  his  becoming  numbed  and  taking  harm ;  you  will  admit  the  fact,  I 
presume  ? 

I  will  admit  the  fact;  and  another  fact  I  will  admit  is  this,  that  although  spirits 
when  taken  during  exposure  to  cold  are  bad,  yet  spirits  taken  after  the  exposure 
to  cold  is  over  are  beneficial.  The  effect  of  being  thrown  into  cold  water  is  this, 
that  you  get  the  cold  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  driving  the 
blood  inwards  ;  you  are  thus  liaMe  to  get  congestion  of  ttie  internal  organs. 
The  effect  of  spirits  in  dilating  the  vessels  of  the  surface  is  to  allow  the  blood  to 
come  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  surface,  and  thus  lessen  congestion.  When  a 
man  has  been  exposed  to  cold  the  vessels  contract,  the  blood  is  driven  inwards,  and 
even  after  the  cold  is  removed  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  still  continues.  Thus 
when  a  man  comes  in  from  the  cold  into  a  warm  room  he  finds  it  very  hard  to 
get  himself  warmed  through ;  he  turns  round  and  round  before  the  fire  and  still 
does  not  get  warm,  because  there  is  little  or  no  blood  circulating  in  the  skin,  and 
the  warmth  is  only  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  the  blood  to  the  internal  organs ; 
if  he  then  takes  some  spirits  with  warm  water  he  gets  his  vessels  dilated,  and  gets 
warmed  through  in  no  time. 

9366.  The  proper  mode  of  stating  it,  I  apprehend,  is  that  it  tends  to  restore 
the  circulation  ? 

Yes. 

9367.  And  in  that  respect  it  is  for  such  emergencies  nndoubtedly  bene- 
ficial ? 

Yes,  to  restore  the  circulation  or  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
which  the  cold  would  otherwise  occasion. 

9368.  Viscount  Gordon.  \  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  you  consider  it  is 
a  fallacy  or  othei  wise,  to  say  tiiat  alcohol  does  warm  the  person.  You  mentioned 
that  a  person  feels  warmer  after  taking  alcohol.  I  think  if  a  person  feels  warm 
he  will  not  trouble  himself  whether  he  is  warm  or  not ;  do  you  say  that  he  really 
is  warm  ? 

He  certainly  feels  warm  ;  that  is  a  universal  experience  which  no  man  can 
doubt. 
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Mr.  Brunton,M.v.     93^9-  And  though  he  feels  warm  he  will  not  feel  colder  afterwards? 
3rd  Juiy~i87-  ^^^^  ^^^^  colder  afterwards,  undoubtedly. 

9370-  Earl  of  Kimberly.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
being  high,  or  the  temperature  of  the  body  being  low,  does  not  imply  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  warmth  or  cold  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  very  much  above  the 
^  normal  rate,  and  yet  a  feeling  of  cold  may  he  experienced. 

9371.  The  thermometer  may  show  a  temperature  of  body  below  the  normal 
temperature  without  the  patient  feeling  a  diminution  of  warmth 

Quite  so. 

9372.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  temperature  may  be  greatly  increased, 
and  yet  the  person  may  actually  feel  shivering? 

Quite  so. 

9373.  Lord  Penrhi/n^  Would  those  remarks  which  you  made  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  a  person  who  received  a  sudden  check,  by  being  plunged 
into  cold  water,  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  been  suddenly 

/  prostrated  by  a  vioknt  blow  or  accident,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

The  action  is  not  exactly  the  same  ;  but  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  beneficial  in 
those  cases  also.  In  those  cases  the  effect  of  the  blow  is  to  cause  depression  of 
the  heart  and  the  circulation  ;  the  alcohol  would  counter-affect  that. 

9374.  In  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  case  ? 
Yes. 

9375.  With  reference  to  the  periodic  fits  of  drunkenness  which  some  people 
suffer  from,  you  said  that  a  period  of  at  least  a  year's  abstention  ought  to  elapse. 
If  a  man  who  was  an  habitual  drunkard  were  imprisoned  for  a  year,  would  the 
fact  of  his  imprisonment  and  his  abstinence  from  liquor  during  that  period  have 
the  effect  of  curing  him  in  that  time,  without  any  recourse  to  the  medicinal 
treatment  which  you  have  described? 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  habitual  drunkard  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
cure  him,  provided  he  did  not  fall  into  the  same  circumstances  after  he  came  out 
as  he  had  been  in  before ;  but  with  regard  to  those  people  who  are  subject  to 
periodic  fits  of  drunkenness,  I  do  not  think  it  would  materially  affect  them,  be- 
cause I  think  their  cases  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  ordinary  drunkards. 

9376.  Earl  of  Belmore.~\  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  fact  that  in  very  acute  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  alcohol  is  prescribed  ? 

It  is. 

9377.  What  is  the  object  of  giving  it  in  that  case  ;  is  it  to  produce  the  effect 
of  combustion  which  you  have  described,  or  is  it  to  draw  the  blood  irom  the 
congested  part  to  the  surface  ? 

It  is  often  given  without  any  very  definite  notion  of  what  its  action  is ;  but  in 
inflammation,  say,  of  the  lungs,  its  effect  would  be  to  lower  the  temperature. 
Whenever  you  have  got  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  temperature 
rises  much  above  the  normal ;  alcohol  given  then  would  lower  the  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  would  be  given  also  with  a  notion  of  keeping  the  heart  up  to  its 
work,  and  thus  prevent  sinking. 

9378.  It  would  not  be  given,  would  it,  in  view  of  the  combustion  which  you 
mentioned  just  now  taking  effect  upon  the  alcohol,  instead  of  upon  the  tissues 
of  the  diseased  organs  ? 

Yes,  it  would,  because  if  you  were  to  ask  a  medical  man  generally.  What  do  you 
give  alcohol  for  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  the  answer  wouldbe,To  keepupthe  strength; 
and  1  have  just  now  indicated  the  way  in  which  it  keeps  up  the  strength ;  but 
the  general  reply  is  simply  this,  that  you  give  the  alcohol  to  keep  up  the 
strength,  by  preventing  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  and  being  burnt  oif  in  their 
place. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JOHN  BURDON-SANDERSON,  m.d.,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  Burdon. 

9379.  Chah^man.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  position  you  liold  ?  Sanderson,  m.d. 
I  am  M.  D.,  and  Professor  of  Physiology  at  University  College.  3rt[  j^iy  ,877. 

9380.  Have  you  given  your  attention  specially  to  the  question  of  intemperance 
as  connected  with  the  abuse  of  alcohol? 

I  have  not  given  my  attention  specially  to  the  question  of  intemperance. 

938 1 .  Archbishop  of  York.]  But  upon  the  whole  subject  of  its  physiology  you 
can  give  evidence  ? 

To  the  question  of  the  action  of  alcohol  I  have  given  my  attention,  and  it  is 
upon  that  point  I  propose  to  give  my  evidence. 

9382.  In  general  do  you  concur  in  what  you  have  heard  Dr.  Brunton  say  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol? 

I  concur  in  every  point  of  his  evidence. 

9383.  Do  you  concur  with  him  in  respect  of  alcohol  being  valuable  as  a 
food  ? 

Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  enter  upon  that  question  at  once.  I  will  take  as  ray 
departure  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  to  the  effect  that  alcohol  is  disintegrated  or  oxydised  in  the  organism. 
Liebig  maintained  that  it  was  converted  into  a  body  called  aldehyde ;  that 
body,  aldehyde,  is  a  poisonous  substance,  which  is  produced  very  readily  from 
alcohol,  out  of  the  organism,  in  various  processes  of  oxidation.  The  argument 
used  to  be  that  alcohol  could  not  be  really  oxidised  in  the  organism,  simply 
because  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  a  product  as  aldehyde  or  acetic 
acid  resulted.  The  next  step  was  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  con- 
clusion v\  as  pretty  generally  entertained  some  years  ago,  that  alcohol  was  not 
oxidised  ;  that  it  was  entirely  sent  out  of  the  system  as  alcohol  by  the  breath  or 
by  the  urine.  This  has  been  of  late  years  pretty  completely  refuted  by  very 
careful  experiments.  ' 

9384.  That  is  to  say,  the  theory  that  it  has  been  entirely  eliminated  by  the 
organs  unaltered  has  been  refuted  ? 

Yes,  that  has  been  refuted.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  the  alcohol  was  disengaged  from  the  organism,  whether  by  the 
breath  or  not.  Experiments  in  that  way  have  been  made  upon  animals,  and 
they  have  also  been  made  by  physiologists  upon  themselves,  as,  for  example,  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Binz  of  Bonn.  It  has  been  clearly  established  by  those 
experiments  that  there  is  no  disengagement  of  alcohol  by  the  breath  unless  theii* 
quantity  taken  is  above  a  certain  ill-ascertained  limit ;  that  limit  is  about  two  1! 
ounces.  That  is  to  say,  that  an  ordinary  man  may  take  as  much  as  two  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  will  be  oxidised ;  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  oxidation  does  not  take  place  into  acetic  acid  or  aldehyde,  as  I  men- 
tioned just  now. 

9385.  When  you  are  speaking  of  alcohol,  do  you  speak  of  pure  alcohol  ? 
Yes,  I  refer  to  pure  alcohol  ;  two  ounces  of  pure  alcohol  diluted  in  water ; 

it  is  clear  that  is  not  oxidised  in  the  organism  as  Liebig  thought ;  but  it 
is  oxidised  just  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol  is  oxidised  when  it  is  burnt  in  a 
spirit-lamp  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  given  off  in  the  breath  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  is  therefore  a  substance  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organism.    Then  the  question  arises  whether  you  can  call  it  in  this  sense 
a  food  or  not,  and  that  would  depend  upon  what  you  mean  by  food.    It  1 
is  perfectly  clear  that  alcohol  does  not  go  to  build  up  any  tissue  in  the  1 
body ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  used,  therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  it  is  used  just  in  the  same  way  as  other  similar  bodies 
are  used,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  ;  that  its  main  object  is  to  answer  the  , 
purpose  of  a  substance  which  is  burnt,  and  which,  in  being  converted  into  i 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  produces  animal  heat.    This  consideration  leads  at  1 
once  to  the  distinction  between  the  beneficial  actions  of  alcohol  and  the  injurious  ' 
actions  of  alcohol,  and  the  general  principle  which  one  can  state  about  that  is, 
that  as  long  as  alcohol  is  taken  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  be  completely 
burnt,  then  it  is  beneficial ;  that  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  accumulate  it  willi 
(12 — II.)  X  2  .  eventually' 
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Semd  f^'^^^'^'     ^^^'^tually  be  otherwise  than  beneficial ;  but  that  statement  must  be  made  with 
an  erson^M.i}.   ^gggj.yg^  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  alcohol,  even  as  alcohol,  is  beneficial  to  the 
3rdJuly  1877.    body  in  small  quantities.    In  order  to  illustrate  that,  I  may  just  enumerate  the 

(■  different  ways  in  which  alcohol  maybe  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  way 
which  I  stated  just  now,  in  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  material  which  can 
be  converted  into  heat,  just  in  the  same  way  as  fuel  is  converted  into  heat  in 
ordinary  combustion. 

9  9386-  It  would  do  the  same  as  a  fatty  body  would  do  in  small  quantities  ? 

Yes,  in  small  quantities,  only  that  a  fatty  body  may  be  partly  laid  up  in 
[the  organism,  and  partly  burnt;  alcohol  must  be  entirely  burnt;  in  short, 
/whereas  fat  may  become  part  of  the  organism,  alcohol  cannot  do  so.    The  only 
use  that  we  know  it  can  be  put  to  is  that  of  combustion.    At  the  same  time  the 
/  question  remains  open,  whether  it  may  not  be  converted  into  other  kinds  of 
'  force  ;  but  that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  need  not  enter. 

9387.  Will  you  state  your  views  on  that  point  briefly  to  the  Committee? 
The  question  whether  or  not  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  when  alcohol 

is  burnt  may  not  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  force  be- 
sides the  production  of  heat,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  aids  in  producing  muscular 
action  or  not,  is  a  question  we  are  not  able  to  speak  distinctly  about.  Secondly, 

I alcohol  is  beneficial  clearly  as  an  exhilarant,  that  is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  its  action 
on  the  brain  ;  that  1  need  not  say  anything  further  about,  as  it  has  already  been 
very  ably  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Brunton.  Then,  again,  it  is  beneficial  by  its  action 
on  the  circulation ;  its  action  on  the  circulation  consists  in  this,  that  it  promotes 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  external  parts,  and  particularly  to  the  limbs.  Dr. 
Brimton  told  the  Committee  that  it  increased  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  I 
agree  with  him  in  the  main  in  that  statement ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  it  is  pro- 

(bable,  but  that  it  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  thing  ascertained.  What  we 
absolutely  know  about  alcohol  is  that  it  increases  the  circulation  in  the  limbs 
and  the  external  parts,  particularly  the  skin.  Then,  finallj'-,  alcohol  is  beneficial 
therapeutically,  and  this  action  may  be  called  its  conservative  action.  What  one 
notices  in  cases  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  in  cases  of  fever,  is,  that  what 
alcohol  does  is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  organism  which  otherwise  taken  place. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  conditions  in  fever  is  that  all  the  tissues  waste,  that 
a  person  in  prolonged  fever  loses  his  fat  first  of  all,  and  then  his  muscles  begin 
to  waste,  and  even  if  they  do  not  actually  diminish  they  become  flabby  and 
lose  their  firmness ;  all  this  may  be  called  disintegration. 

9388.  It  is  a  kind  of  oxidation  without  replacement? 

We  cannot  quite  say  "  oxidation  ;  "  we  cannot  give  abetter  word  to  designate 
the  process  than  "waste ;  "  that  the  tissues  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  fever  waste. 
It  is  the  result  of  observation,  a  purely  empirical  result,  that  alcohol  has  the 
power  of  preventing  that  waste  ;  that  a  person  to  whom  you  administer  alcohol, 
though  he  takes  but  very  little  food,  does  not  lose  so  much  flesh  or  muscle  ;  that 
his  tissues  do  not  go  down  so  much  as  those  of  a  person  to  whom  alcohol  has  not 
been  given  ;  that  may  be  considered  as  a  perfectly  certain  fact  with  regard  to 
alcohol.  The  special  value  of  it  in  those  diseases  arises  from  this,  that  in  those 
conditions  the  person  is  incapable  of  taking  other  sorts  of  food,  and  alcohol  then 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  food  which  the  person  is,  for  other  reasons, 
incapable  of  taking. 

9389.  It  can  be  diffused  through  the  system  without  the  trouble  of  digest- 
ing it  ? 

Yes,  it  can  be  used  for  oxidation.  The  adaptedness  of  alcohol  to  the  condition 
of  fever  consists  in  this,  that  a  person  when  in  fever  does  not  require  to  exercise 
much  muscular  power,  and  consequently  his  muscles  may  remain  in  abeyance  ;  but 
he  does  require  to  keep  up  his  temperature, and  therefore  he  must  have  the  materials 
for  this  purpose ;  and  as  Dr.  Brunton  explained,  alcohol  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  respiration,  and  so  acts  protectively  as  regards  those  tissues.  There 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  which  stands  connected  with  this ;  namely,  that  in  fever 
you  find  people  can  take  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  without  its  being 
discharged  by  the  breath  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  more  completely  burn  it  than  they 
can  under  other  circumstances.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  persons  in  the 
condition  of  fever  to  be  able  to  take  very  large  quantities  of  wine  or  spirits  in 

the 
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the  course  of  a  very  short  time  who  had  been  previously  quite  unaccustomed  to  Mr.  Burdon- 
the  use  of  them.  I  may  now  proceed  to  mention  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol,  Sanderson,  m.i 
which  may  be  very  shortly  spoken  of.    The  principle  upon  which  we  must    3rd  July  1778 

judge  as  to  whether  the  action  is  injurious  or  not  is  one  which  I  have  already   

mentioned  ;  namely,  that  all  those  actions  are  injurious  which  arise  from  accumu- 
lation. Obviously,  drunkenness  may  be  regarded  as  clearly  the  result  of  an  excess 
of  alcohol  in  the  system :  and  the  various  phenomena  which  have  been  described 
to  you  as  alcoholism  are  also  the  ultimate  results  of  the  same  thing.  If  you  go 
back  to  the  cause,  all  these  conditions  depend  upon  the  non-combustion  of  the 
alcohol  which  is  taken  within  a  given  time  by  the  organism ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  about  any  of  these  subjects,  because  they  have  been  so  fully  discussed 
bv  Dr.  Brunton.  Then  alcohol  is  specially  injurious  under  certain  particular 
conditions ;  one  of  those  conditions,  I  think,  is  continued  muscular  exertion.  I 
think  there  is  very  distinct  evidence  to  show  that  in  long-continued  muscular 
exertion  the  use  of  alcohol  in  place  of  food  is  positively  injurious;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  positively  unconducive  to  the  result  desired ;  namely,  the  maintenance  of 
the  capacity  of  the  body  to  keep  up  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 

9390.  But  alcohol  gives  a  man  the  power  to  put  forth  increased  muscular 
exertion  at  the  moment? 

I  was  going  to  say  that  for  short  exertions  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  experi- 
ence (and  we  can  quite  understand  how  it  is),  that  alcohol  helps  a  man  to  make 
short  exertions  which  he  could  not  otherwise  make  ,  but  for  prolonged  exertion 
alcohol  seems  to  be,  both  from  experience  and  from  the  consideration  of  its 
action,  very  injurious.  But  the  evidence  is  very  much  clearer  as  regards  cold, 
i.e.,  continuous  exposure  to  cold,  but  that  point  has  already  been  so  fully  discussed 
that  I  need  scarcely  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Brunton  as 
to  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  event  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  namely,  that  the  specific  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  circulation  is  to 
cause  what  may  be  called  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  superficial  parts,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  becomes  more  cooled  than  it 
would  otherwise  be ;  that  in  fact  the  more  blood  you  send  to  the  superficial 
parts  the  more  rapidly  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  cooled,  and  consequently 
the  whole  temperature  of  the  body  lowered.  In  exposure  to  cold,  the  danger 
arises  from  the  general  sinking  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  ;  danger 
begins  at  the  moment  that  the  body  is  no  longer  able  10  maintain  its  normal 
temperature.  That  was  very  well  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  experiment 
which  was  made  of  swimming  across  the  channel  some  short  time  ago,  when 
the  difficulty  arose  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that  the  swimmer's  tempera- 

l  ture  sank  below  the  normal ;  the  moment  the  general  temperature  of  the  body 

I  sinks  below  the  normal,  danger  to  life  ensues. 

9391.  What  are  the  limits  of  safety  in  that  case;  how  much  may  the  tem- 
perature be  lowered  ? 

The  limit  downward  is  very  narrow,  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may,  in  disease,  be  raised  considerably  without  danger  being 
implied. 

9392.  Would  a  matter  of  two  or  three  degrees  make  an  important  difference  ? 
Yes,  certainly ;  the  temperature  is  remarkably  constant  as  regards  its  lower 

limit;  it  does  not  admit  of  variation  in  that  direction  as  it  does  upwards. 

9393.  May  I  ask  what  the  normal  temperature  is  ? 

The  normal  temperature  is  about  99'2  or  99"3.  The  most  recent  investigations 
have  shown  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  to  be  37-3''  C.  =  99°  Fahr. 

9394.  And  a  very  slight  lowering  of  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  subject  ? 

Ves  ;  a  temperature  of  from  96  to  98,  for  example,  would  be  a  really  dangerous 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  one  that  only  occurs  in  a  condition  of  collapse. 

9395.  Do  I  understand  you  that  one  degree  and  a  third  would  make  all  the 
difference  ? 

I  think  so ;  it  must  be  understood  that  the  temperature  is  to  be  measured  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body ;  the  temperature  of  the  limbs  may  sink  many 
more  degrees  than  that  without  danger. 

9396.  May  I  ask  you,  supposing  the  temperature  to  be  lowered  to  96°,  how 
(12—11.)  X  3  the 
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the  mischievous  action  shows  itself ;  is  it  in  coUapse  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
body  ? 

The  mischief  shows  itself  in  that  way ;  in  fact,  the  phenomenon  which  we  call 
"  collapse"  is  closely  associated  with  a  great  lowering  of  the  temperature. 

9397.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

The  only  other  point  to  which  I  should  address  myself  relates  to  the  opinion 
which  ought  to  be  entertained  with  reference  to  general  utiHty ;  whether  one  ought 
to  say  that  upon  the  whole  alcohol  is  a  benefit  to  the  human  race  or  the 
contrary, 

9398.  That  is  to  say,  whether  one  ought  to  encourage  or  discourage  the 
use  of  it  ? 

Exactly.  My  belief  is,  that  upon  the  whole  the  human  race  would  be  situated 
just  as  favourably  if  the  use  of  alcohol  did  not  exist.  I  think  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  evils  certainly  preponderate  over  the 
benefits  ;  that  is  certainly  one  reason  ;  and  the  other  consideration  is  simply  that 
all  the  benefits  are  dispensable  benefits.  There  is  no  benefit  which  we  derive 
from  alcohol  in  a  state  of  health  which  we  could  not  do  without,  although  we 
could  not  possibly  do  without  the  use  of  alcohol  in  disease.  There  is  no  remedy 
which  is  hkely  to  be  introduced,  certainly  no  remedy  which  exists,  which  could 
possibly  supplement  the  use  of  alcohol,  particularly  in  fevers,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  general  nature  of  its  action  in  that  case, 

9399.  The  range  of  substances  which  might  be  called  alcohols  is  rather  large, 
is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  but  they  entirely  differ  in  their  nature,  and  have  very  different  actions. 

9400.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  which  was  asked  of  Dr.  Brunton  just  now. 
I  presume  that  all  your  remarks  apply  to  pure  alcohol,  and  the  moment  you  get 
to  adulterated  substances  a  fresh  set  of  conditions  arise  ? 

Quite  so.  For  example,  the  liquor  called  "  Schnapps  "  in  Germany  often 
contams  amyl-alcohol  (fusel  oil),  which  is  of  a  different  constitution  from  common 
alcohol,  and  is  injurious  in  a  different  way. 

9401.  Some  Dublin  distillers  declare  that  all  other  distillers  besides  them- 
selves distil  Irish  whisky  from  refuse ;  there  may  be  said  to  be  possibly  some 
little  truth  in  that  ? 

I  suppose  there  may  be. 

9402.  If  that  were  so  I  suppose  that  would  mean  that  there  were  other  sub- 
stances than  alcohol  in  those  whiskies  ;  fusel  oil,  for  example  ? 

Yes. 

9403.  And  as  to  those,  the  harm  would  be  the  greater  ? 

I  cannot  give  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  English 
commerce  of  spirits  which  contain  fusel  oil;  but  one  knows  that  they  exist  in 
Germany  largely,  where  potatoes  are  largely  the  source  of  the  spirituous  liquor 
which  is  most  used. 

9404.  But  potato  spirit  is  known  to  be  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicants? 

I  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  its  use  in  England,  but  I  know  it  is  used 
largely  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

9405.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  pure  alcohol  for  chemical 
purposes  ? 

No,  I  have  not ;  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  getting  pure  alcohol  for  our 
purposes. 

9406.  Treating  alcohol  as  a  kind  of  food,  there  is  no  other  food  which  dete- 
riorates the  organs  almost  of  necessity  in  its  use;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  admit 
that  alcohol  does  so  ? 

1  quite  admit  that. 

9407.  The  man  who  took  in  preference  part  of  his  food  in  the  form  of  a  good 
dose,  such  as  the  two  ounces  of  alcohol  which  you  have  allowed,  might  oxidise 
the  whole  of  it,  but  I  presume  you  would  not  recommend  him  to  continue  the 
process  ? 

Certainly  not. 

9408.  You 
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9408.  You  would  give  him  other  food?  Bmdm- 
Certainly;  such  a  quantity  as  I  mentioned  would  be  altogether  inadmissible 

as  a  frequent  dose,  but  that  quantity  is  the  largest  which  has  been  found  by    3rd  July  1877. 
experiments  to  be  capable  of  being  disintegrated  in  the  body  without  being  ' 
discharged  as  alcohol. 

9409.  One  great  condition  of  health  is  the  getting  rid  of  waste  ;  did  I  under-"^ 
stand  Dr.  Brunton  to  say  that  alcohol  hinders  the  getting  rid  of  the  waste  of 
other  food  ? 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  hinders  the  body  from  getting  rid  of  waste ; 
it  rather  hinders  the  waste,  as  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  oxidation  produced 
in  the  body;  it  does  not  hinder  the  products  of  disintegration  from  being 
eliminated. 

9410.  But  the  same  process  which  might  be  beneficial  in  sickness  might  be 
injurious  in  health,  because  in  sickness  a  certain  waste  must  go  on? 

Yes,  it  is  not  at  all  required. 

941 3.  I  presume  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never  had  occasion  for  any 
medical  treatment  in  particular,  you  would  rather  advise  dispensing  with  this 
form  of  food  than  using  it  ? 

I  would  not  recommend  it  in  such  a  case. 

9412.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  treatment  of  cases  of  drunkenness 
arising  from  physiological  considerations  r 

1  do  not  wish  to  say  much  about  that  as  I  have  not  been  in  practice  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  agree  with  what  Dr.  Brunton  said  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
such  treatment. 

9413.  Lord  Cottesloe.^  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  human  race 
could  go  on  without  alcohol  ? 

I  think  so,  in  health. 

9414.  But  it  is  useful,  and  are  you  prepared  to  say  indispensable,  in  cases  of 
illness  ? 

It  is  quite  indispensable,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  use  whatever  is  best. 

9415.  Is  there  any  other  substance  which  could  be  used  in  the  place  of 
alcohol  ? 

None  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  substance. 

9416.  Supposing  that  the  use  of  alcohol  were  altogether  prohibited  as  an 
article  of  consumption,  and  it  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ulcohol  is 
treated  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  would  it  be  practicable  to  use  for 
medical  purposes  methylated  spirits  in  the  same  way  as  methylated  spirits  are 
used  in  manufacturing  ? 

Methylated  spirit  has  been  used  in  practice  to  a  certain  extent,  and  indeed 
I  might  say  considerably  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  very  great  inconveniences, 
although  not  with  danger ;  it  is  very  unpleasant. 

9417.  That  is  to  say,  inconvenience  of  taste  ? 
Yes. 

9418.  Still  it  might  be  used  ? 

Yes,  it  might  be  used  ;  it  has  been  used  in  hospital  practice  considerably  for 
making  tinctures;  but,  1  beheve,  all  the  hospitals  have  now  discontinued 
using  it. 

9419.  In  those  extreme  cases  of  fever,  such  for  instance,  as  typhoid  fever,  in. 
which  alcohol  is  largely  used,  is  the  patient  capable  of  distinguishing  taste;  it  is 
poured  down  his  throat  without  consulting  him  very  much,  is  it  not  ? 

He  is  not  ordinarily  capable  of  making  any  great  distinction ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  thai  it  would  be  objected  to  by  the  patient, 

9420.  The  patient  would  know  the  difference  between  methylated  spirit  and 
good  brandy  ? 

Certainly. 

9421.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Even  if  his  palate  did  not  warn  him  against  it, 
it  would  produce  other  inconveniences,  would  it  not  ? 

(12—11.)  X  4  It 
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Mr.  Biirdm-  It  is  possible  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  specify  them ;  methylated  spirit  has  only 
Sanderson,  m.d,  j^g^j^  ^^.^^  making  tinctures,  and  not  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  making  tinctures 
grdJuly  1877     the  quantity  used  is  very  small. 

9422.  Lord  Cottesloe.'\  You  seem  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  body  particularly  in  illness  ;  do  you  entirely  rely 
upon  the  instrument  which  you  use  r 

^  Upon  the  thermometer  we  do,  when  the  thermometer  is  verified. 

9423.  It  is  a  common  thermometer  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as 
any  other  thermometer,  is  it  not  r 

Yes,  all  thermometers  now  used  are  verified  at  Kew  ;  that  is  to  say,  thermo- 
meters for  clinical  purposes. 

9424.  And  they  are  applied  under  the  arm,  are  they  not  ? 
Yes,  they  are  applied  under  the  arm  or  under  the  tongue. 

9525.  And  you  quite  rely  upon  the  observations  which  they  show? 
Ye?,  if  the  observation  is  made  with  care. 

9426.  Earl  of  Kimberley.']  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  very  extreme 
cases  of  illness  which  have  been  put  by  my  noble  friend  ;  there  are  cases  not  so 
extreme  as  those  where  the  use  of  alcohol  is  desirable,  are  there  not? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

9427.  And  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  to  give  to  every  patient  a 
nauseous  potion,  because  some  persons  object  to  the  use  of  alcohol  ? 

Undobtediy 

9428.  And  no  doubt  although  alcohol  is  pre-eminent  in  the  amount  of  mischief 
which  it  does,  there  are  many  other  substances  which  are  imbibed  or  eaten  by 
the  human  race  which  are  not  very  wholesome  if  taken  in  excess  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  mention  any  other  substance  which  is  so  largely  used  as 
alcohol ;  of  course  if  one  looks  at  China  one  might  mention  opium. 

9429.  And  a  vevy  great  quantity  of  coffee  produces  serious  effects,  does  it 
not  ? 

Yes,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very  circumscribed  evil. 

9430.  Coffee  would  produce  serious  effects,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  taken 
in  sufficient  excess  r 

It  is  not. 

9431.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  other  articles  of  food  and  drink  which 
might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  human  race  without  its  coming  to  an  end  ? 

Practically  all  the  condiments  might  be  dispensed  with. 

9432.  And  I  suppose  tea  and  coffee? 
No  doubt. 

9433.  And  chocolate  ? 

Any  two  of  them  could  be  more  easily  dispensed  with  than  the  whole  lot. 

9434.  It  will  not  do  to  put  the  argument  upon  the  question  of  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  human  race  to  dispense  with  certain  substances  or 
not ;  you  would  not,  I  presume,  rely  upon  that  ground  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

9435.  You  would  say  that  the  amount  of  pleasure  which  is  given,  and  the 
amount  of  medical  aid  which  is  derived  from  alcohol,  is  over-balanced  by  the 
disadvantages  ? 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  human 
race  should  do  without  alcohol  even  in  health,  for  it  is  clearly  beneficial. 
There  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  two  actions  of  alcohol  on  the  health  which 
are  both  beneficial ;  one  is  the  action  upon  the  circulation.  That  feeling  of  glow 
and  increased  comfort  which  alcohol  produces,  which  is  a  most  desirable  thing, 
and  secondly,  its  exhiliarating  effect, — its  direct  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

943G.  Then  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  of  ophiion  that  it  would  be 

desirable 
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desirable  by  legislative  action  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  use  of  poisons  is  prohibited,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  medical  certificate  ? 
Emphatically  not  ;  I  am  quite  opposed  to  that  opinion. 

9437.  Archbishop  of  York.]  With  regard  to  the  point  which  Dr.  Brunton 
mentioned  about  the  substitution  of  tonics  to  obviate  the  craving  for  alcohol, 
you  do  not,  I  believe,  wish  to  go  into  that  matter  except  to  confirm  his 
opinion  ? 

I  think  the  Committee  would  obtain  better  evidence  from  others  upon  that 
point;  my  observations  have  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  useful  opinion  upon  it. 

9438.  Earl  of  BehnoreJ]  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  object  of 
alcohol  is,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  giving  alcohol  in  cases  of  snake-bite  r 

To  prevent  collapse  ;  it  produces  a  conditi^on  of  circulation  opposed  to  that 
which  the  snake-bite  produces. 

9439.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  snake-bite  ? 

The  aciion  of  the  heart  is  weakened  ;  tlie  blood  circulates  relatively  in  mucli 
larger  quantities  in  the  internal  organs  than  it  does  in  the  external  organs  ;  in 
fact,  tlie  flow  of  blood  is,  upon  the  whole,  diminished. 

9440.  The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  ? 

S  es,  to  increase  the  flow,  and  to  act  as  a  stimulant  altogether  ;  alcohol  acts 
as  a  stimulant  upon  the  heart  itself. 

9441.  There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  ;  wliat  would  tlie  effect  be  of  giving  children  spirits  ;  would  it  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  their  growth,  if  there  were  any  object  in  procuring  that 
result  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

9442.  There  was  an  idea  that  chimney-sweeps  were  kept  small,  in  old  times, 
by  jiiving  them  gin  ? 

\  know  the  idea  exists,  but  1  do  not  know  that  evidence  exists  witii  reference 
to  it.    I  cannot  give  any  information  upon  that  point. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  Canon  HOPKINS,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 

9443.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  Diocesan  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Rev. 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Ely  ?  Canon  Hophns. 

I  am. 

9444.  I  believe  that  society  has  made  inquiries  throughout  the  diocese  with 
reoard  to  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  ? 

That  is  so.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  state  the  way  in  which 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  ;  a  printed  circular,  of  which  I  have  several  copies 
here,  and  which  I  should  be  glad  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
was  circulated  throughout  the  diocese  by  the  society  ;  we  sent  out  105  copies 
of  the  circular  to  the  clergy,  and  32  to  selected  medical  men  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  diocese.  The  Diocese  of  Ely  embraces  three  whole  counties  : 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Bedfordshire  ;  and  part  of  a  fourth 
county,  namely,  the  half  of  Suffolk. 

9445.  Those  are  all  agricultural  counties,  are  they  not  ? 

They  are  all  agricultural  counties  ;  except  that  in  Bedfordshire  there  is  also 
some  lace  manufactures  carried  on. 

9446.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  your  diocese  ? 

The  principal  towns  in  the  diocese  are  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbech,  Bedford, 
Luton,  Huntingdon,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  We  received  returns  from  42  of 
the  clergy,  and  10  medical  men,  including  some  of  the  leading  medical  men 
of  Cambridge.  Their  replies  were  carefully  considered  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  general  result  I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee. 

(12— n.)  Y  lhave 
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iiev.  I  liave  with  me  all  the  returns,  and  could  answer  any  questions  which  might  be 

C.mon  Hopkins,  put  upon  any  particular  point  which  arises  in  the  course  of  my  evidence  ;  but, 
•ird  TuTTiS??     ^^"^^  replies  were  thought  to  be  so  important  that  T  was  desired  to  put 

-- 1.-   V'     myself  in  communication  with  your  Grace  with  a  view  to  laying  them  before 

this  Committee.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  upon  the  paper,  which  was, 
"  Can  you  give  any  evidence  as  to  what  connection  exists  (if  any)  between 
drunkenness  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  intoxic^iting  drinks?"  the 
general  expression  of  opinion  of  those  who  sent  replies  was,  that  the  more  faci- 
lities for  obtaining  intoxicatino  drink  the  greater  the  drunkenness.  In  two  close 
parishes  the  owners  have  limited  the  number  of  public-houses  to  two  ;  and  in 
one  case  the  two  stand  in  the  place  of  eight  which  were  formerly  there;  in  this 
case  tippling  has  been  greatly  reduced  ;  but  that  which  I  have  jiist  stated  is  the 
reply  very  generally  from  42  places,  including  towns. 

9447.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.']  Do  they  not  give  you  any  more  particular  evi(ience 
than  that ;  1  see  your  question  is  a  very  good  one,  but  do  they  give  you  no 
evidence  ? 

We  have  very  little  direct  evidence,  except  the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned  ; 
two  parishes  gave  the  direct  evideiice  that  I  mentioned. 

9448.  The  answers  came  in  the  form  of  a  general  opinion 
Chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  general  opinion. 

9449.  Cliaimian.]  Do  we  gather  that  there  Avere  two  places,  or  onlyo!ie  place, 
in  which  there  were  two  public-houses  ? 

In  one  parish  there  were  two  public-houses  in  the  place  of  eight.  The  parish 
was  owned  by  one  owner,  and  he  put  down  six  out  of  the  eight  public-houses,  and 
the  effect  was  very  marked. 

0450.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  that  place  1 

It  was  a  small  country  place,  with  a  population  of  655. 

9451.  But  the  result  in  that  case  was,  that  the  drunkenness  was  very  much 
Uiinished  ? 

Very  much  diminished. 

9452.  Will  you  now  go  on  to  your  second  question — "  Has  the  law  imposing 
penalties  upon  '  licensed  persons  permitting  drunkenness  on  their  premises,  or 
selling  liquors  to  any  drunken  person,'  be.n  put  in  force  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?" 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  not  decisive  at  all.  Three  persons  state  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  ;  many  state  that  they  hav  e  no  know- 
ledge, and  otliers  that  the  law  has  not  been  put  in  force.  In  explanation  of  that 
result,  1  might  state  that  the  police  are  really  the  persons  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  those  eases,  and  that  the  clergy  as  such  have  not  so  ;  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances in  their  case.  In  my  own  parish,  wherever  there  has  been  a  glaring  case, 
the  law  has  been  put  in  force,  and  the  cases  have  been  fairly  dealt  with. 

9453.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  very  little  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
question  ? 

I  have  V  ery  little  to  say"  upon  it, 

9454.  Then,  to  go  to  the  next  question,  ""  Has  the  law  respecting  adulteration, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  retail  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  been  put  in  force  in  your 
neighbourhood  ;  and  if  so,  wiih  what  result?"  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard 
to  that  ? 

The  general  result  has  been  that  few  peojjle  appear  to  be  aware  that  the  law 
has  b^en  put  in  force  ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  no  convictions  have  been 
obtained. 

9455.  I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  adulteration? 
Very  little,  I  believe,  according  to  these  returns. 

9456.  Then  the  l  ext  question  is,  "■  How  far  within  your  knowledge  has  the 
provision  for  obtaining  a  six  days'  license  been  taken  advantage  of?"  what  have 
you  to  sav  as  to  that  ? 

In  nine  places  out  of  42  from  which  returns  liave  come  in,  there  are  houses 
which  have  six  days'  licenses. 

94-,7.  Do 
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9457.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  has  been  in  those  places  in  promoting  Rev. 

4.^  ^^^o  Canon  Hopkins. 
temperance  ?   

We  have  no  evidence  upon  that  point.    Some  evidence  is  given  that  such    3rd  July  1877. 

licenses  are  applied  for,  and  that  the  applications  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.   

9458.  I  think  generally  we  have  found  that  that  provision  has  been  very 
little  taken  advantage  of? 

Quite  so. 

9459-  Lord  Coitesloe.~\  The  replies  do  not  state  how  many  six  days'  licenses 
exist  in  those  nine  places  ? 

In  no  place  have  all  the  houses  six  days'  licenses;  certainly  not.  In  one  place 
2  out  of  10,  in  another  lout  of  10,  and  in  one  place  2  out  of  3,  in  others  "severa.l." 

9460.  Chairman.']  Then  did  your  inquiries  go  to  the  reducing  of  the  hours  on 
week  days  ? 

We  asked  no  questions  about  reducing  the  hours  on  week  days. 

9461.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  amount  of  drinking  takes  place  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening  ? 

It  does  in  most  country  places  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

9462.  But  you  made  no  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  sale  being  reduced 
on  week  days  r 

No,  we  did  not;  most  of  the  places  within  our  district  are  non-populous 
places.  I  may  observe  that  these  questions  are  supplemental  to  the  parent 
society's  questions  ;  the  parent  society  made  that,  I  think,  more  a  subject  of  their 
inquii'v.  The  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  hours  in  non-populous  places  is 
certainly  very  marked  and  very  good. 

9463.  What  is  your  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  further  closing  of  public- 
houses,  if  it  is  desirable,  on  week  days? 

If  I  were  to  express  an  opinion  about  a  country  place,  I  think  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  men  would  be  to  allow  them  to  open  earlier  in  the  morning  and  to 
shut  them  earlier  at  night.  When  men  go  a  long  distance  to  their  work  they 
wish  to  take  their  beer  with  them,  and  they  cannot  get  it  because  they  go  to 
their  work  so  early  in  the  morning  that  the  houses  are  not  open  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  they  come  liome  very  thirsty,  get  into  public-houses,  and  drink  in  the 
evening. 

946  J.  Do  they  take  beer  with  their  meals  ? 

Many  of  them  do,  and  it  is  a  very  good  habit  when  they  can  be  got  to  do  it. 
I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  that  has  done  good. 

9465.  You  say  the  public-houses  are  opened  too  late  in  the  morning,  there- 
fore those  men  do  not  go  to  the  public-houses  in  the  morning? 

They  cannot  get  in  ;  the  houses  are  not  allowed  to  sell  at  the  time  when  they 
pass. 

9466.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  if  the  public-houses  were  open  at  that  early 
hour,  it  would  encourage  drinking  at  that  hour  ? 

Not  at  that  hour ;  in  my  own  parish  many  men  go  two  or  three,  or  four  miles 
to  their  work,  and  they  start  very  often  in  the  dark. 

9467.  What  do  they  do  for  their  beer? 

They  go  without  it  generally,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  pubhc-house,  or  unless  they  get  a  child  to  take  it  to  them. 

9468.  What  would  they  drink  in  that  case  ? 
Water,  I  think,  if  they  can  get  it. 

9469.  With  regard  to  the  closing  of  public-houses  in  the  evening,  you  state 
that  you  would  be  inclined  to  close  them  earlier  ? 

Yes,  because  most  of  the  mischief  is  done  in  the  last  hour. 

9470.  Especially  on  Saturdays  r 
Yes,  especially  on  Saturdays. 

9471.  At  vv'hat  hours  would  you  recommend  that  public-houses  should  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  ? 

That  is  a  difficult  question. 

(12-11.)  Y2  9472.  In 
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9472.  In  country  villages  they  close  at  10  o'clock,  do  they  not  ? 

I  think  if  in  all  country  places  they  could  close  at  10,  that  would  be  really 
sufficient.  For  instance,  to  take  the  case  of  my  own  parish  ;  it  happens  to  be 
a  place  with  3,500  people  ;  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  gigantic  village, 
although  it  has  the  popiUation  of  a  town  ;  the  magistrates  have  decided  that  it 
is  a  populous  place,  and  they  allow  the  houses  to  be  ke[)t  open  until  IJ  o'clock. 

9473.  Is  that  in  Cambridgeshire  r 
Yes,  it  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Ely. 

9474.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  With  regard  to  that  village,  was  any  opposition  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  its  being  declared  a  populous  place  ? 

No. 

9475.  Was  a  petition  presented  to  the  Licensing  Committee  upon  that 
subject  ? 

No. 

9476.  You  might  try  another  year? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  such  a  place- 

9477.  Chairman.']  Then  yon  asked  another  question  in  your  circular:  ''What 
is  the  feeling  in  your  neighbourhood  with  regard  to  Sunday  closing,  either 
wholly,  or  as  regards  drinking  on  the  premises  ?  " 

The  answers  to  that  question  show  that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that 
the  hours  of  sale  on  Sunday  should  be  further  restricted,  and  that  beer  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors  should  on  Sunday  be  sold  only  to  be  consumed  off  the  pre- 
mises. Tliis  feeling  is  largely  shared  in  by  the  publicans  themselves.  There 
are  many  places  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  entirely  closing  on  Sunday  ;  that 
was  almost  general  out  of  the  returns  that  we  got;  and  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  many  of  the  publicans  themselves  v\ish  to  have  the  houses  closed  on  Sunday. 

9471S.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  publicans,  in  your  own  village  for 
instance,  on  that  point  ? 

They  v/ould  very  generally  favour  further  restriction  on  Sunday  ;  they  would 
be  thankful  to  have  it. 

9479.  Would  they  be  willing  to  have  entire  closing  on  Sunday? 

I  believe  that  I  could  get  most  of  the  publicans  to  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of 
closing  on  Sunday  altogether;  but  some  are  afraid  to  do  it  on  account  of  the 
brewers,  who,  as  they  believe,  would  not  like  them  to  shut  up  on  Sunday. 

9480.  Are  the  houses  mostly  in  the  hands  of  brewers  ? 

Almost  entirely.  In  my  parish  t  have  27  public-houses,  12  of  them  being 
spirit-houses,  12  beerhouses,  and  3  for  beer  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  with 
a  population  of  about  3,400  people,  and  1  shouhl  think  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  brewers, 

9481.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  beerhouses  in  your  district;  are  they  very 
much  as  they  were  r 

Tliey  are  very  much  as  they  were ;  I  think,  if  anything,  their  trade  is  not 
quite  so  good. 

9482.  Are  they  well  conducted,  or  otherwise  ? 

They  are  fairly  well  conducted ;  they  are  not  often  convicted  of  transgressing 
the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  the  people  who  keep  beerhouses  are  not  by  any  means 
a  select  set  of  people. 

9483.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  in  your  own  village  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  at  times  on  Saturday  night,  but  I  sliould  say  not  as  much 
as  there  was  10  years  ago. 

9484.  Is  there  any  drinking  among  the  women  in  the  agricultural  districts  ? 
We  have  not  seen  any  growth  of  drinking  amongst  women  ;  the  men  take  care 

of  that  generally  ;  they  do  not  let  them  have  the  money. 

9485.  You  do  not  think  that  is  an  increasing  evil  ? 
Not  in  the  agricultural  villages,  certainly. 

9486.  Then  the  last  question  in  your  circular  is :  "  In  what  way,  accord- 

ing 
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ma-  to  vour  iud2:ment,  can  leerislation  be  brought  to  bear  upon  habitual  Key. 

»,^„„-'='  ^  Canon  Hophin 
drunkards  :  ...   

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  restraint  in  the  case  of  habitual  3rd  July  187'; 
drunkards,  and  this  also  was  the  opinion  of  medical  men.  We  had  some  medical 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  exercise  restraint  in  such 
cases  ;  a  few  persons  recommend  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  publican  for  supplying  drink,  or  the  imposing  of  greater  responsi- 
bility upon  the  publican. 

9487.  By  "restraint"  do  you  mean  their  being  placed  in  some  sort  of  house 
where  they  would  be  unable  to  get  drink  ? 

I  think  such  persons  should  be  restrained  from  obtaining  drink,  either  by 
being  put  under  care,  or  by  being  put  under  an  order  that  they  should  not  be 
supplied. 

9488.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  carried  out  in  the  country  by  giving 
warning  tcf  publicans  not  to  supply  habitual  drunkards  ? 

I  think  it  might  be  done ;  in  country  places  habitual  drunkards  are  known 
generally  by  most  people, 

9489.  Have  you  any  views  of  your  own  which  you  wish  to  place  before  the 
Committee  upon  the  tubject  of  their  inquiry  ? 

I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  in  the  country,  with  which  I  am  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted,  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  public-houses  would  certainly 
do  good,  but  really  the  worst  cases  which  we  find  in  the  country  are  not  cases 
which  come  from  public-house  drinking,  but  from  private  drinking,  which  no 
legislation  can  interfere  with,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  other  means. 

9490.  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  this  amount  of  private  drinking;  does 
it  come  before  you  in  your  capacity  as  a  clergyman  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  chief  way  in  which  I  get  to  know  it.  I  have  had  so  many 
cases  of  persons  who  are  dying  of  delirium  tremens  ;  it  is  sadly  too  common  a 
thing. 

9491.  Is  there  any  connection,  so  far  as  you  know,  between  their  drinking  and 
obtaining  liquor  from  places  other  than  public-houses  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  they  get  their  liquor  either  from  wine  and  spirit  merchants 
or  from  public-houses,  generally  speaking  ;  I  think  they  would  have  it  in  some 
way. 

9492.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  what  are  called  "grocers' 
licenses  ? " 

In  the  country  I  think  they  are  an  advantage.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  say 
anything  against  them  as  far  as  the  country  goes,  but  I  have  heard  very  dif- 
ferently as  regards  towns.  In  the  country  they  are  of  advantage  in  this  respect, 
that  when  a  poor  person  is  ordered  wine  or  spirits,  he  can  get  a  small  quantity 
from  the  grocer,  whereas  he  otherwise  could  not  get  less,  perhaps,  than  half  a 
dozen  from  the  wine  merchant,  and  perhaps  then  only  as  a  favour. 

9493.  Then  the  privilege  is  not  abused,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

It  may  be  abused,  but  at  all  events  it  is  without  our  knowledge  ;  we  are  unable 
to  trace  it. 

9494.  Lord  Cuttesloe.']  You  stated  that  a  poor  person  might  obtain  a  small 
quantity  from  the  grocer  ;  what  do  you  call  a  small  quantity  ? 

A  bottle.  In  my  recollection  you  could  not  get  from  a  wine  merchant  less 
than  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen.  Of  course  I  mean  the  relatively  poor,  not  the 
absolutely  poor,  who  generally  get  their  wine  from  charity,  or  the  relieving  officer; 
[  am  rather  referring  to  very  small  farmers,  who  keep  no  wine,  though  they  might 
keep  a  small  stock  of  spirits  ;  it  is  not  a  very  urgent  necessity,  though  it  has  been 
felt  to  be  a  boon. 

9495.  Earl  of  Kimberley^  How  would  you  define  an  habitual  drunkard? 
A  man  who  rarely  goes  into  a  public-house  without  leaving  it  drunk. 

9496.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  for  a  general  definition  which  might  explain  the 
term  "  habitual  drunkard,"  but  how,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  restraint 
upon  them,  would  you  define  the  class  of  persons  who  were  to  be  subject  to  that 
restraint  ? 

(12--II.)  Y  3  I  think 
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I  think  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  lo  do  ;  medical  men  would  be  the 
most  proper  persons  to  define  that,  I  think. 

9497.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  give  medical  men  the  power  of  shutting 
up  any  person  they  thought  drank  too  much  r 

1  tliink  it  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  sliuttiiig  up  a  lunatic. 

9498.  You  think  that  you  might  class  habitual  drunkards  with  lunatics?* 
Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  modified  form  of  lunacy,  and  such  persons  could 

only  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  I  think  it  must  be  done  by  personal  inquiry, 
and  by  persons  making  a  deposition  in  a  responsible  manner. 

9499.  You  would  not  confine  the  restraining  law  to  those  who  had  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  drunkenness  several  times,  but  you  would  extend  it 
to  all  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities,  were  habitual 
drunkards  - 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  their  mere  conviction  depends  upon  so  many  accidental 
circumstances;  in  some  places  people  are  convicted  freely  for  drunkenness, 
while  in  other  places  tl:ev  are  allowed  to  go  home. 

9500.  Why  should  an  habitual  drunkard  be  shut  up  more  than  an  habitual 
spendthrift  r 

Because  of  the  greater  injury  to  society. 

9501.  Do  habitual  drunkards  injure  society  more  than  habitual  spendthrifts? 

I  think  in  some  respects  they  do;  a  spendthrift  is  a  person  who  wastes  his 
property,  and  perhaps  does  some  amount  of  good  in  the  spending  of  it,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  who  is  a  spendthrift  and  who  is  not,  until  his  bankruptcy 
comes  ;-  but  an  habitual  drunkard  is  a  man  who  is  continually  interfering  with 
his  neighbours,  and  setting  a  bad  example  in  his  place,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  injury. 

9502.  Surely  if  he  is  t.)  !)e  shut  up  if  he  interferes  with  his  neighbours,  the 
existing  law  is  sufficient  to  do  that ;  any  person  who  is  a  nuisance  to  his  neigh- 
bours in  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  amenable  to  the  law;  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  law  to  deal  with  these  cases  ? 

The  object  of  the  new  law  would  be  to  deal  with  those  cases,  the  old  law  being 
ineffectual  for  the  purpose. 

9503.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  old  law  is  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  ? 

Yes,  because  when  a  man  has  been  convicted  two  or  three  times  the  punish- 
ment becomes  ineffectual. 

9504.  I  understand  that  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  shut  up  an  habitual 
drunkard  is  to  cure  him  of  that  vvliich  they  regard  as  a  disease,  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  they  desire  to  shut  him  up  because  of  the  injury  he  does  to 
society  ;  is  there  any  way  in  which  an  habitual  drunkard  can  do  so  other  than 
by  setting  a  bad  example,  and  spending  money  in  tiiat  way,  which  he  might 
spend  better  otherwise ;  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  an  Iiabitual  drunkard 
does  injury  to  society  ? 

Yes,  an  habitual  drunkard  frequently  murders  his  wife  and  children. 

9505.  You  would  treat  an  habitual  drunkard  in  what  I  may  call  a  prophylactic 
manner  upon  the  ground  that  he  may  one  day  or  other  commit  a  crime  ? 

I  think  that  the  probability  is  that  he  will. 

9506.  Are  there  not  many  other  persons  who  might  be  shut  u[)  upon  the 
ground  that  they  may  at  some  time  commit  a  serious  crime  ;  there  are  many 
known  to  the  police,  and  classed  among  what  are  known  as  the  dangerous  classes ; 
1  suppose  it  would  nut  be  at  all  difficult  to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons 
wiio  are  likely  to  conanit  crimes  and  to  shut  them  up,  that  would  be  upon  the 
principle  that  agrarian  outrage  was  some  time  ago  dealt  with  in  Ireland  ;  would 
you  be  inclined  to  apply  that  principle  generally  ? 

1  cannot  say  that  I  should. 

9507.  Why  would  you  apply  it  to  habitual  drunkards  ? 
Because  of  the  almost  certainty  of  their  committing  an  offence. 

9508.  Of  their  committing  the  crime  of  murder? 
YeSj  or  some  grievous  crime. 

9509.  Have 
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9509.  Have  you  not  known  some  j)ersons  who  w  ere  habitual  drunkards  and    Q^y^Qnllo  ihins 

ultimately  died  even  of  delirium  tremena  but  who  never  committed  any  crime   opuns, 

in  their  lives?  3rd  July  1877. 

Yes,  I  have  known  such  cases, 

9510.  Upon  wljat  principles  should  such  person  be  shut  up? 

Upon  the  principles  of  helping- them  out  of  a  great  difficulty;   as  a  sanitary 
measure,  partly. 

9511.  That  would  go  a  long  way  to  show  that  we  should  shut  up  habitual 
spendthrifts,  as  is  done  in  France,  as  you  are  aware  ? 

We  may  carry  paternal  government  too  far,  I  will  admit,  but  the  par- 
ticular crises  are  very  grievous  in  this  instance  ;  tiiat  is  the  only  justification 
for  it. 

9512.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Have  you  known  many  cases  of  habitual  drunkards  in 
your  experience  - 

Yes,  I  have;  I  have  had  to  deal  with  many. 

9513.  Earl  of  Kimherley.']  In  all  classes,  I  have  no  doubt  ? 
Yes. 

9514.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Females  as  well  as  males? 

Yes;  1  am  dealing  with  two  or  three  now  somewhat  hopefully;  and  certainly, 
in  some  cases,  the  power  of  applying  restraint  under  proper  restrictions  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  individuals,  and  might  in  many  cases  prevent  crime. 

9515.  Lord  Penrhyn.~\  To  whom  would  you  give  this  power  of  shutting  up 
the  individual  ? 

I  am  not  a  very  strong  advocate  for  it  myself.  I  put  in  evidence  to  day  the 
answers  which  have  been  made  to  our  inquiries,  in  which  many  medical  men 
have  advocated  restraint.  The  only  practical  way  in  which  i  see  it  is  possible  to 
apply  restraint  would  be  very  mucl)  in  the  same  way  as  you  apply  it  in  the  case 
of  a  lunatic  ;  there  must  be  complaint  lodged  and  inquiry  made  by  skilled  and 
competent  persons,  who  must  take  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  if  they  act 
upon  that  power  ;  it  must  be  done  through  a  magistrate  and  the  medical  men, 
and  so  on,  in  the  same  way  as  you  apply  restraint  to  a  dangerous  lunatic,  but  I 
think  the  cases  mu-t  be  limited  to  those  where  there  is  positive  danger. 
In  the  case  of  lunacy  you  are  not  able  to  shut  up  a  harmless  lunatic  in  every 
case, 

9516.  Earl  of  Kimberley.']  Then  when  you  come  to  the  point  of  positive 
danger,  would  it  not  almost  come  within  the  present  law;  and  ure  not  you 
exposed  to  very  great  difficulty  as  to  the  definition  of  "  positive  danger"  ? 

The  present  law  only  deals  with  the  offence  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

9517.  Cannot  the  present  law  deal  with  a  man  who  endangers  the  lives  of 
others,  by  calling  upon  such  persons  to  find  sureties  ? 

Yes,  but  the  application  of  the  law  in  such  a  case  now  is  attended  with  a 
degree  of  publicity  which  is  very  painful  to  their  friends, 

9518.  Lord  Coitesloe7\  But  do  you  not  advocate  the  system  of  interfering 
with  habitual  drunkards  very  much  with  reference  to  their  own  advantage  to 
cure  their  disorder  and  prevent  a  great  evil  in  tliat  way  ? 

Very  much  so  ;  it  is  partly  in  that  view,  and  partly  to  prevent  injury  to 
others. 

9519.  Lord  Peiirhyn.']  You  stated  that  one  of  the  difficulties  was,  that  now 
there  was  so  nmch  publicity  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  law  ? 

Yes. 

9520.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  establish  a  tribunal  by  which  a  person 
could  be  shut  up  for  any  length  of  time  upon  a  private  trial  ? 

I  mentioned  a  strictly  analogous  proceeding  to  that  to  which  you  refer,  in  the 
case  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  in  which  complaint  is  made  to  a  medical  officer,  and 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  relieving  officer  or  some  other  officer,  goes  and 
inquires  the  facts  at  the  house  of  the  patient,  and  then  makes  a  solemn  declara- 
tion that  he  is  in  the  condition  alleged,  and  then  the  person  is  put  under 
restraint. 

(12 — II.)  Y4  9521 ,  I  understood 
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Rev.  952 K  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  system  you  advocated  was  one  under 

mon  Hopkins,  ^yhicli  a  person,  who,  in  his  own  house,  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  but  not 
•d  Julv  1877.    of  creating  any  crime,  should  be  informed  against  by  private  individuals,  and, 

 ■       after  a  private  trial,  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  incarceration  ? 

I  am  only  advocating  such  a  proceeding  as  is  taken  in  the  case  of  a  dangerous 
lunatic  ;  a  man  must  be  more  than  merely  a  drunkard,  he  must  be  absolutely 
dangerous.  There  is  sufficient  publicity  in  these  proceedings  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  private  persecution.  Upon  the  whole  question  the  executive  Com- 
mittee of  our  Diocesan  Society  thought  that  Sunday  closing  and  six- day  licenses 
were  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  there  being  some  weight  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  these  two  things,  as  is  made  manifest  by  means  of  this  inquiry  ex- 
tending over  a  very  wide  area. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Chief  Inspector  WILLIA.M  HARRIS,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

9522.  Chairman.']  Are  you  connected  chiefly  with  any  particular  district  of  chief  Inspector 
London  ?  W.  Harris. 

No,  I  am  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  g^jj^^j^iSj;. 
Police  Office.   

9523.  I  believe  you  have  some  Returns  to  hand  into  supplement  the  Returns 
which  were  handed  in  by  Mr.  Davis  when  he  gave  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? 

Yes ;  the  first  is  a  Return  of  the  number  of  acres  comprised  in  the  Metro- 
politan police  district,  and  the  average  number  of  acres  each  policeman  has  to 
patrol  botli  on  night  and  day  duty,  but  the  purpose  for  which  1  hand  in  this 
Return  is  more  for  a  comparison  with  different  districts.  {The  Return  is  handed 
in,  see  Appendix.) 

9524.  Have  you  any  other  Return  you  wish  to  hand  in  ? 

The  next  Return  which  I  wish  to  hand  in  is  a  Return  showing  the  apprehen- 
sions for  drunkenness  during  the  year  1876  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks 
and  waterside.  I  think  that  is  also  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Davis  ;  that  return  includes  the  Leman-street  or  Whitechapel  district  and 
Stepney. 

9525.  Does  that  show  two  districts  ? 

It  is  two  different  police  divisions.  {The  Return  is  handed  in,  see  Appendix.) 
The  next  is  a  Return  of  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  in  the  metropoHtan 
police  district  for  the  under-mentioned  offences,  from  the  year  1831  to  1876 
inclusive ;  those  are  street  offences  allied  with  drunkenness ;  for  instance, 
common  assaults,  assaults  on  the  police,  attempts  to  rescue  from  custody, 
obstructing  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  disorderly  characters  and 
disorderly  prostitutes.  Those  are  offences  more  or  less  held  to  be  connected  with 
or  allied  to  drunkenness.  That  Table  represents  the  order  in  our  streets,  and  it 
shows  from  the  year  1831  to  1876  a  very  marked  diminution.  {The  Return  is 
handed  in,  see  Appendix.)  There  are  one  or  two  years  in  which  there  is  a 
great  reduction  ;  in  the  years  1866  and  1867  there  is  a  very  sudden  drop,  and 
also  in  the  year  1874  there  is  a  very  sudden  drop,  which  i  should  like  to 
explain. 

9526.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  variation  in  those  totals? 

In  the  year  1865  there  were  18,000  of  those  offences  ;  in  1866  they  decreased 
(12—11.)  Z  to 
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Chief  Inspector    to  16,000,  and  in  the  year  1867  they  decreased  to  14,000.    In  the  years  1866 
W.  Harris.  j  gg^  ^jjg  police  were  very  much  occupied  by  the  agitation  in  reference  to 

6th  July  1877.    the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  1867  by  the  Fenian  distm*bances  ;  we  had  a  number  of 

 "      men  taken  from  their  ordinary  duty  and  kept  on  reserve  at  the  police  stations ; 

the  beats  were  not  kept  full,  and  the  decrease  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
cause. 

^  9527.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  not  so  much  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 

police  ? 

They  were  not  able  to  give  the  supervision  whicli  they  had  given  in  previous 
years  and  since. 

95?.8.  There  is  a  condderable  diminution  from  1873  to  1874  ;  to  wliat  would 
you  attribute  that;  the  diminution  is  from  18,000  in  1872  to  14^000  in  1874  ? 

There  again,  taking  that  in  connection  with  the  Return  which  was  handed  in 
by  Mr.  Davis  with  reference  to  the  total  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  year 
1873,  a  very  unpleasant  occurrence  took  place  at  tlie  Argyll  Rooms,  which 
would  also  account  for  a  decrease  in  those  numbers ;  the  police  did  not  appre- 
hend as  they  had  done  previously, 

9529.  There  again  the  decrease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  or  inaction 
on  the  part  of  the  police  ? 

Quite  so. 

9530.  Yoii  stated  that  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  crime  connected  with  drunkenness  ;  I  suppose  th?.t  is  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  If  you  take  these  street  offences  in  1844  there  were 
22,366,  and  in  1876,  with  a  vastly  increased  population,  the  number  had 
diminished  to  16,000;  it  only  tends  to  represent  the  order  in  our  streets. 
The  next  Table  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  of  serious  crime, 
with  the  charges  of  drunkenness  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  for  the  10 
years  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive.  This  Return  will  show  that  serious  crime 
in  the  district  has  also  decreased  considerably.  {The  Return  is  handed  in,  see 
Appendix.) 

9,531'  What  does  "  with  charges  of  drunkenness"  mean? 
The  last  column  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  same 
year. 

9-,32.  And  the  former  columns  show  the  amount  of  serious  crimes? 
That  is  so.    In  the  year  1867  there  were  11,226  cases  of  serious  crime,  and 
they  have  decreased  very  much. 

9533.  There  were  11,000  in  1867,  and  in  1876  there  were  10,000? 
Yes,  notwithstanding,  again,  the  increase  of  population. 

9534.  The  charges  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  have  increased  from 
16,000  to  32,000?^ 

Y(  s.  The  next  Return  shows  the  number  of  summonses  against  keepers  of 
drink-houses  in  the  metropolitan  police  district  from  the  year  1838  to  1876, 
inclusive.  This,  I  ma\'  say,  represents  the  character  of  the  drink-houses  in  the 
metropolitan  police  district,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  Return  indeed;  as,  for 
insrance,  in  the  year  1844  there  were  699  convictions  against  these  di  ink-houses, 
and  in  the  year  1876,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
houses,  the  convictions  for  offences  had  decreased  to  186.  {The  Return  is  handed 
in,  see  Appendix.) 

9535.  Do  you  attribute  that  decrease  to  the  better  order  of  the  houses? 
Yes,  and  to  the  recent  legislation. 

9536.  Do  you  attribute  it  in  any  way  to  a  difficulty  in  procuring  convictions? 
No. 

9537'  You  think  the  houses  are  better  conducted  than  they  used  to  be,  do  you 
not  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

9538.  Do  you  think,  as  a  rule,  that  publicans  refuse  to  give  liquor  to  drunken 
persons  ? 

I  think 
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I  think  that  it  is  a  great  difficulty  for  the  puDlicans  to. detect  persons  in  that    Chief  lubpLctor 
^                                                                    *^                             W,  Hams. 
state.   


9539.  That  is  to  say,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  a  person  is  drunk  or  not  r 
Yes,  when  he  first  enters  a  house  and  is  served. 

0540.  And  are  tliere  not  structural  difficulties  connected  with  that  point,  that 
they  frequently  cannot  see  the  man  very  well  ? 

That  depends  upon  the  house  the  man  enters ;  in  soini-  of  the  very  large 
houses  no  doubt  that  would  be  so,  and  in  others  there  are  screens  with  dull  glass, 
which  prevent  view. 

9541.  How  do  you  account  for  the  drop  in  the  years  from  1870  to  1872  ? 

T  account  for  it  in  a  great  measure  by  the  operation  of  the  Wine  and  Heer 
Houses  Act  of  1869,  in  getting  rid  of  the  worst  of  the  beerhouses.  I  know  the 
police  took  action  iti  that  year,  and  several  beerhouse-keepers  were  deprived  of 
their  licenses,  and  that  had  a  very  salutary  action  upon  the  rest  of  the  houses  in 
the  district.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  the  houses  in  the  East-end, 
and  low  neighbourhoods ;  a  number  of  those  houses  were  kept  by  men  of  indif- 
ferent character. 

9542.  The  number  fell  in  1873  considerably  ;  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? 
That  I  attribute  to  the  Act  of  1872,  which  required  indorsement  of  license. 

9543.  Then  the  number  rose  again  up  to  1876,  and  then  fell  ? 

Yes,  and  the  improvement  of  1876  is  still  maintained  up  to  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year.  I  have  classified  the  different  offences  for  which  the  186  con- 
victions to  which  I  have  just  referred,  were  obtained.  For  the  offence  of  being 
open  duiing  prohibited  hours,  there  were  108  convictions;  for  permitting 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  40;  permitting  gambling,  16;  selling 
without  a  license,  8;  harbouring  police,  5;  bribing  police,  4;  refusing  to  admit 
the  police,  2,  and  hai  bouring  thieves,  3. 

9544.  That  is  for  last  year,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes.  I  may  observe  that  the  two  Returns  which  have  already  been  placed 
before  your  Lordships'  Committee,  were  prepared  in  my  office,  and,  together 
with  those  which  1  have  now  handed  in  make  a  total  of  seven,  referring  to  the 
metropolitan  police  district ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  to  the  Committee 
also  that  those  Returns  do  not  represent  the  total  amount  of  drunkenness, 
because  they  include  only  those  cases  where  we  have  proceeded  by  arrest;  the 
summonses  are  not  included  in  tnem. 

9545.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Have  you  any  return  of  those  that  were  proceeded 
against  by  summons  ? 

I  have  not. 

9546.  Lord  Pewr/^j/n.]  Do  you  know  at  all  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to 
the  others  ? 

1  think  very  small. 

9547.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  Do  those  returns  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan police  district  ? 

They  do.  I  may  add,  that  I  am  prepared  with  a  return  showing  the  number 
of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  during  the  month 
of  June,  showing  them  day  by  day,  and  from  that  return  your  Lordships  will  be 
able  to  see  the  days  upon  which  drunkenness  most  prevails.  {The  same  is  handed 
in,  see  Appendix.) 

9548.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  number  of  the  pohce  force 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population  ?  You  noticed  in  some  of 
your  remarks,  that  perhaps  the  question  might  arise  whether  the  population  had 
increased  so  much  with  only  the  same  number  of  police  that  they  could  not 
exercise  the  same  supervision  as  they  did  before  ;  but  in  London  there  has  been 
an  increase,  has  there  not  ? 

Within  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  3,00u  men,  and  con- 
sequently much  greater  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

9549.  Chairman?^  Is  there  any  other  point  wliich  you  wish  to  mention  ? 

1  have  prepared  a  plan  of  one  of  the  suburban  parts  of  London,  Hammersmith 
Broadway.    I  know  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
(12—11.)  z  2  there 
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^^^W  ^harris^^    ^^^'^  " ^  great  suf)erabuudcuice  of  licensed  houses  within  a  very  small  radius; 

J          '      and  I  find  that  there  are  16  beerhouses  and  25  public-houses,  representing  a  total 

Cih  July  1877.    of  4]  licen.'ied  houses,  without  counting  those  holding  a  grocer's  license,  within 
500  yards  of  the  centre  of  the  Broadway,  Hammersaiith. 

9550.  I  su|>pose  right  and  left  of  the  highway  there  woidd  be  very  few  ? 
Ttiere  are  some  in  the  streets  leading  from  the  Broadway,  but  there  are  in 
9  one  place  three  houses  without  a  single  business  of  another  kind  intervening. 

95.51.  Are  they  chiefly  small  houses  ? 
There  are  some  very  large  houses. 

9552.  Earl  of  Belmore.]  Are  they  holiday  people  wiio  use  them  mostly? 
It  is  a  great  highway  for  Kew  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  summer  time  many 
traps  pull  up  there. 

0553.  Chairma7i.'\  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  increased  latterly,  or 
not  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  number  has  increased  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  houses. 

9554.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Befoie  the  introductioii  of  the  railroad  the  Bioadway 
of  Hammersmith  was  one  of  the  great  lines  of  entrance  to  London,  Avas  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  places  best  supplied  with  railways  around  London 
now  ;  there  are  no  less  than  three  lines  of  railway  running  into  London. 

9555-  But  those  house?  were  probably  established  at  a  time  previous  to  the 
raih'oad,  when  a  great  highway  ran  through  it,  coming  irom  the  west,  to 
London  ? 

That  I  cannot  say;  but  there  are,  to  my  mind,  a  great  deal  too  many  public- 
houses  there  now. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  PATTERSON,  is  called ;  and  Examined. 

9556.  Chairman.  ]  I  believe  you  are  a  Merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  were 
formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

Yes. 

9557.  And  have  been  a  magistrate  in  Liverpool  for  the  last  six  years? 
I  have. 

95.58.  I  believe  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  licensing  question  and  in 
the  question  of  temperance  generally  for  some  time  ? 
I  have. 

6559.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  movement  for  closing  public-houses  on 
Sunday  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  took  considerable  interest  in  the  matter. 

9560.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Sunday 
closing  in  Liverpool  ? 

There  has  been  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Liverpool  upon  the  subject.  Some 
years  ago,  in  1860,  a  number  of  gentlemen  canvassed  the  public-house  keepers 
in  Liverpool,  to  enquire  whether  tliey  \\ould  be  willing  to  close  their  public- 
houses  upon  the  whole  or  upon  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  Day.  I  myself  was  one 
of  those  who  canvassed  some  40  or  50  of  those  public-house  keepers,  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  great  majority  of  those  upon  whom  I  personally  called  said, 
they  would  prefer  that  their  houses  were  closed  the  w-hole  of  the  day.  A  number 
however  intimated  that  they  were  but  servants  of  brewers  and  large  proprietors, 
and  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  intimate  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ; 
they  gave  us  to  understand  that  personally  they  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  the  labour,  but  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  business. 

9561.  I  suppose  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  in  Liverpool  are  in  the 
hands  of  brewers  ? 

A  large  proportion  of  them  are, 

9562.  Do 
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9562.  Do  you  think  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  ?  Mr.  Patterson. 

I  asked  some  persons  who  take  a  very  considerable  interest  in  this  question  6thJulv~i877 

to  go  through  the  printed  list  of  the  public  houses  of  Liverpool  that  I  now  

produce :  that  list  gives  the  names  of  registered  owners  upon  the  licenses  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  occupiers,  and  they  compiled  a  return  as  well  as  they 
could  of  the  number  which  were  owned  by  brewers  and  the  number  which 
were  owned  by  more  than  one  person,  so  as  to  give  some  indication  of  that 
point,  and  they  have  given  me  a  return  which  sets  forth  that  716  public-houses 
are  owned  by  70  persons  or  firms. 

95(13.  Earl  of  Morley.^  Does  that  number  include  beerhouses? 

No,  it  refers  to  public-houses  only.  I  will  refer  to  the  beerhouses  subse- 
quentlv,  by  themselves.  The  names  of  those  persons  are  set  forth  here  and 
described  as  brewers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  and  so  forth,  the  largest 
number  being  the  last  on  the  hst  under  the  letter  "  W,"  they  being  43  houses. 

9564.  Chairvtan.]  You  mean  43  liouses  belonging  to  one  individual  ? 

1  mean  belonging  to  one  firm,  or  really  to  one  individual  ;  the  total  rating  of 
those  7I6  public-houses  being  61,609  I.,  or  an  average  of  86 /.  -  11  d.  each 
house.  1  hey  have  also  given  me  a  return  of  26  persons  or  firms  who  own  124 
houses  (12  of  them  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool)  valued  at 
20,874  ?.,  and  the  average  rating  beino-  168?.  As.;  that  exhausts  the  whole 
number  of  houses  in  Liverpool  where  more  than  one  is  put  down  to  one 
proprietor;  those  124  are  bond  fide  owned  by  the  persons,  and  occupied  by  their 
tenants,  thsy  are  not,  as  the  American  term  is,  "run"  by  those  persons,  but 
are  bona  fide  occupied  by  their  tenants.  That  accounts  for  840  out  of  the  1,915 
public-liouses  in  Liverpool  ;  and  that  would  leave  1,075  which  are  simply  occu- 
pied, or  supjjosed  to  be  occupied  l)y  bona  fide  tenants,  where  the  landlord  has 
only  one  house;  in  fact,  the  1,075  and  tiie  124  may  be  added  together=l,199,in 
order  to  lepresent  the  bond  fide  ownershij>  or  occupation  by  tenants  as  com- 
pared with  the  occupation  by  servants.  Now,  your  Grace  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  larger  number  being  owned  by  brewers  ;  and  although  the 
smaller  number,  namely  716,  would  appear  to  be  owned  by  brewers  and  spirit 
merchants,  I  may  add  tliat  my  information  is,  that  a  larger  quantity  of  drink  is 
sold  in  those  716  houses  than  in  the  remaining  1,200,  they  being  the  larger 
houses,  and  the  trade  being  more  pushed  in  them. 

9565.  When  you  say  the  trade  is  more  pushed  in  those  houses,  is  it  more 
pushed  than  in  the  1,200  ? 

That  is  my  information. 

9566.  For  what  reason  is  it  said  to  be  more  pushed  ? 

Being  the  property  of  the  brewers,  they  iiave  the  advantage  of  being  able,  in 
establishing  trades  in  new  neighbourhoods,  to  hold  out  greater  inducements  to  the 
people  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  induce- 
ments is  what  is  called  the  system  of  over-measure ;  the  technical  name  given  to 
it  in  the  discussions  which  I  have  read  as  at  publicans'  meetings  is,  "the  long 
pull  ;"  and  it  is  much  complained  of  by  the  individual  owners  of  public- 
houses,  who  are  obliged  to  compete  with  tliem  ;  they  say  the  brewers  can  afford 
"  the  long  pull,"  or  the  over-measure,  where  they  cannot. 

Q567.  Does  that  continue  in  those  houses,  or  is  it  only  when  they  are  first 
established  ? 

My  impression  is,  ihat  it  continues  until  they  have  so  established  a  business  as 
to  have  a  decided  superiority  over  their  smaller  competitors. 

9568.  And  then  they  revert  to  the  smaller  measure  ? 

1  would  suppose  so  ;  but  they  have  much  larger  and  more  showy  establish- 
nienis ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  do  a  larger  business. 

9569.  You  stated  that  a  certain  number  of  those  publicans  were  canvassed  with 
regard  to  the  Sunday  question  i 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  publicans  in  Liverpool  were  canvassed. 

9570.  That  is  to  say  the  whole  of  the  1,920? 

The  whole  of  those  that  existed  then,  and  the  majority  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing. 

i^'^—^^-)  z  3  0571.  But 
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Mr.  Patterson.        9571.  But  you  did  not  get  answers  from  those  71G  ? 

6th  Jul  1877.  failed  to  do  so  in  some  cases  ;  the  persons  licensed  on  behalf  of  those 

  '    houses  are  really  servants,  and  liable  to  dismissal  at  very  short  notice  ;  but,  at 

the  SLime  time,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  some  of  the  proprietors  have  expressed 
themselves  willing,  if  it  be  made  law,  to  close  on  the  Sunday. 

9572.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  brewers  is  upon  tlie  subject  ? 
J^ome  owners  of  tliose  large  houses  who  are  brewers,  said  they  would  have  no 

^       objection  to  close  on  Sundays,  and  one  or  two  of  them  tried  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  they  said  they  could  not  close  without  law. 

9573.  The  Committee  have  been  told  that  the  brewers  are  averse  to  closing 
on  Sunday  in  other  places? 

I  would  rather  put  it,  that  they  are  not  so  amenable  to  public  opinion  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  trade  as  those  who  are  personally  engaged  in  it;  they 
live  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  they  do  not  experience  inconvenience  tVoui  it  them- 
selves, the  trade  being  carried  on  by  their  servants. 

9574.  I  believe,  besides  testing  the  feeling  of  the  pubhcans,  the  feeling  of  the 
public  has  been  arrived  at  in  some  way  in  Liverpool  ? 

In  1863,  two  or  three  yors  after  the  time  I  have  spoken  of  last,  a  canvass  of 
the  town  was  made,  and  the  results  were  presented  at  a  meeting  in  St,  George's 
Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  then  Member  for  Liverpool ;  the  process  was 
carefully  explained  by  which  the  canvass  had  been  made  ;  the  town  was  divided 
into  IG  districts  with  one  man  to  each,  each  man  was  furnished  with  a  section  of 
the  map  of  Liverpool  vvith  stringent  and  rejjeated  instructions  to  omit  no  house 
whether  of  lich  or  poor,  to  make  no  attempt  at  coercing  anybody  to  sign  any  of 
the  papers  in  particular  or,  if  unwilling,  to  sii^n  at  all  ;  to  mis-represent  none, 
but  honestly  to  report  the  returns  made  whatever  tiiey  were,  and  to  receive  no 
signatures  unle.'-s  made  by  the  principal,  or  by  one  acting  under  his  or  her 
authority.  T  may  mention  that  I  was  one  of  the  committee  who  were  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  1  think  it  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Cropper,  and 
the  Rev,  Dr.  White,  now  resident  in  London,  was  the  honorary  secretary.  In  the 
result  it  was  lound  that  while  the  number  of  houses  at  that  time  in  the  Ijoi  oush 
was  72,350,  of  which  67,000  were  inhabited,  there  were  returned  for  total 
closing  on  Sundays  44,149  ;  against  Sunday  closing,  3,330  ;  for  closing  except 
for  two  hours,  6,417  ;  and  neutral  (many  adding  "  do  not  care  how  it  is"),  6,339, 
being  a  total  of  returns  of  60,235.  There  are  then  to  be  added  for  double 
occupations  1,340  ;  for  houses  shut  who  made  no  return,  about  2,010  ;  and  then 
the  remainder,  hostile,  forms  lost  by  negligence,  or,  houses  omitted,  or  forms  not 
collected  would  make  up  the  total  of  67,000. 

9575.  Those  44,000  were  in  favour  of  total  closing  without  any  question  of 
consumption  off  the  premises? 

Yes ;  but  those  in  favour  of  opening  for  two  hours  a  day  in  many  cases 
pointed  to  their  being  open  simply  tor  consumption  off  the  premises.  If 
the  Committee  would  permit  me,  I  would  now  like  to  give  the  number 
of  the  publicans;  al)out  1,400  at  that  time  were  accounted  for;  757,  or 
a  majority,  signed  the  following :  "  We  the  undersigned  licensed  vic- 
tuallers of  Liverpool,  are  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament compelling  all  pei  sons  keeping  licensed  houses  for  the  sale  of  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors  or  wine  ro  close  their  places  of  business  on  Sunday  ;"  113  said 
they  would  be  glad  of  the  Act,  but  they  would  not  sign  it.  Many  of  those, 
doubtless  were  amongst  the  servants ;  that  made  8/0  in  favour  of  total  closing ; 
252  refused  to  sign,  and  were  understood  to  be  opposed  to  signature;  97  stated 
they  were  servants  or  others  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  sign ;  90  could  not 
be  seen,  though  repeatedly  called  upon,  and  six  expressed  themjielves  in  favour 
of  closing,  exce  pt  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day.  In  the  year  1870  a  town's 
meeting  w  as  called  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  then  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  unanimity  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  great 
reductioji  in  the  hours  of  Sunday  closing.  One  of  the  resolutions  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Stitt,  J.  p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Gladstone,  j.  p.,  and  supported  by  Major 
Greig,  "That  this  meeting  earnestly  entreats  the  Government  to  take  immediate 
action  in  amending  the  licensing  laws  now  in  existence  for  regulating  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  strongly  expresses  the  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Government  measure,  and  especially  such  as  affect  the  hours  of  sale  and  the 
granting  and  supervision  of  licenses,  shall  be  at  least  as  strict  as  those  contained 
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in  the  Liverpool  Bill."  The  previous  resolution  was  unanimously  parsed,  and  Mr.  Patterton. 
when  this  one  was  proposed  a  rider  was  ])roposed  to  it,  which  eventually  became         July  1877. 

a  third  resolution.    A  working  man  in  the  body  of  the  hall  got  up  and  pro-  

posed  this  addition  :  "  That  this  meeting  would  earnestly  impress  upon  tlie  Legis- 
lature the  vast  importance  and  the  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  an 
enactment  to  close  public-houses  during  the  whole  of  Sunday."  I  may  say  tiiat 
some  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  not  to  press  this  resolution,  because  it  might 
cause  a  division,  but  it  was  pressed  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

9576.  Did  that  Bill  go  to  the  full  extent  ? 

No,  it  proposed  to  give  an  opportunity  of  opening  for  a  few  hours,  but  with 
power  to  the  corporation  further  to  reduce.  Persons  interested  among  the 
working  classes  were  fearful  that  if  that  were  passed  the  houses  would  still  be 
open  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  were  anxious  to  have  them  closed  during  the 
whole  day. 

9577.  Do  you  remember  what  the  hours  were  that  were  proposed  in  that 
Bill  ? 

The  Liverpool  Bill  proposed  that  the  building  to  be  licensed  should  be  rated 
at  at  least  50  I.  a  year ;  that  the  license  charge  should  be  35  /.  a  year ;  that  the 
premises  shoidd  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  person  applying  for  the 
license,  in  the  same  way,  I  may  add,  as  the  Beer  Act  provides  that  beerhouses 
shall  only  be  licensed  to  the  resident  occupier. 

9578.  Was  this  a  private  Bill  ( 

It  was  a  Bill  promoted  by  the  magistrates  and  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and 
assented  to  by  the  publicans  of  Liverpool. 

0579.  It  was  a  local  Bill  r 

it  was  a  local  Bill  brought  in  by  the  late  Mr.  Graves,  and  from  which  T  presume 
my  Lord  Aberdare  took  some  of  its  suggestions ;  it  proposed  to  provide  that 
all  and  every  part  of  the  licensed  premises  should  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
specified  therein  ;  that  if  three -fourths  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  within  150 
yards  of  the  place  to  be  licensed  should  memorialise  against  it,  the  licenses 
must  be  refused.  It  proposed  to  prohibit  dancing  saloons  in  public-houses  without 
a  special  license  for  them,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  drink  fraudulently 
adulterated  or  diluted.  The  Bill  also  proposed  to  make  illegal  the  sale  of  beer 
or  other  intoxicating  drinks,  as  well  as  spirits,  to  persons  under  16  years  of  age. 
It  made  the  purchaser  of  drink  illegally,  punishable  as  well  as  the  vendor.  It 
limited  the  hours,  so  that  on  woek-daj's  no  place  could  open  earlier  than  seven 
in  the  morning  instead  of  four,  as  it  was  then,  or  keep  open  later  than  11 
instead  of  one,  as  was  then  the  law.  It  reduced  the  hours  of  sale  on  Sundays 
from  eight  to  four  hours,  which  four  hours  were  between  one  and  three  in  the 
day  and  eight  and  10  at  night,  and  it  added  this  clause:  "  Provided  that  the 
council  of  a  corporate  borough,  or  the  local  board  of  a  district,  may  from  time 
to  time,  by  resolution  at  a  special  meeting,  further  liuiit  the  hours  of  being  open 
for  selling,  or  prohibit  opening  or  selling  altogether  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day, 
Good  Friday,  and  every  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast  or  thanksgiving."  And 
in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  enclosing  the  resolutions  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
Right  honourable  H.  A.  Bruce,  he  says,  "  The  meeting  was  influentially  and  very 
numerously  attended,  there  being  not  less  than  3,000  persons  [)resent.  The  first, 
second,  and  fourth  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  requisitionists, 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  third  resolution  was  moved  by  one  of  the  persons 
present  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  carried  almost  unanimously."  (That  was 
the  one  to  which  I  have  invited  your  Lordships'  attention,  for  closing  the  whole 
of  Sunday.)  "  With  reference  to  it,"  the  mayor  says,  "  1  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  remind  you  that  the  Bill  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
council  in  1867  contained  a  clause  limiting  the  hours  of  opening  on  Sundays  in 
all  places,  and  enabling  local  authorities  to  close  public-houses  altogether  on 
Sundays  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  I  beg  to  add  my  assurance  to  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  fourth  resolution,  that  there  exists  in  Liverpool  a  strong 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  a  very  earnest  desire  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  pass  through  Parliament  a  comprehensive  measure,  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  during  the  ensuing  Session.  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Joseph  Hubback,  Mayor." 

9580.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  with  regard  to  Sunday  closing  ? 
I  do,  if  the  Committee  will  permit  me.    After  some  trial  of  Lord  Aberdare's 
(12—11.)  z  4  Act 
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Mr,  Pattm.  Act  of  1872,  and  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  and  its  becoming  law, 
6th  July  1877.    there  was  a  strong  feeling  excited  that  injury  had  been  done  by  the  extension  of 

 '     tlie  hours  during  which  public-houses  were  allowed  to  remain  open  on  the 

Sunday  evenings  as  well  as  upon  the  week-day  mornings. 

9581.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  You  mean  the  extension  in  the  Act  of  1874  as  com- 
pared with  the  hours  in  the  Act  of  18/2? 

^  As  compared  with  those  in  the  Act  of  1872. 

9582.  Chairman^  What  was  the  difference  on  Sunday  ? 

The  magistrates,  under  the  authority  given  to  them  by  Lord  Aberdare's  Act, 
had  power  and  did  close  public-houses  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evenings, 
whereas  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  left  them  open  till  10,  and  besides  that,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Liverpool 
regarding  public-houses  being  open  during  ihe  time  that  public  worship  was 
going  on  in  the  evening,  which  was  almost  universally  the  case. 

95 S3.  The  closing  was  permissive,  was  it  not  ? 

\  es;  with  regard  to  Lord  Aberdare's  Bill  it  was  permissive  to  nine  o'clock, 
but  under  Mr.  Cross's  Act  it  was  compulsory  up  to  10  o'clock.  The  feeling  was 
that  drinking  and  drunkenness  were  going  on  simultaneously  with  public 
worship  in  Liverpool,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  up  another  town's  meeting, 
with  which  however  I  had  no  immediate  connection  ;  but  the  effort  was  u)ade  in 
J 874,  and  a  requisition  was  jiresented  to  the  then  mayor,  Mr.  Stebble,  who, 
at  a  former  time,  had  been  the  solicitor  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Society, 
asking  him  to  call  a  town's  meeting  to  consider  the  question,  particularly  of 
Sunday  closing,  and  he,  iu  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  did  not  see  fit  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  m  1870,  and  call  such  meeting.  The  gentlemen 
who  were  interested  in  getting  up  the  requisition  then  made  another  canvass  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  I  can  give  the  results  of  the  canvass  that  they 
made,  although  I  cannot  speak  so  positively  to  the  details  of  that  canvass  as 
I  did  of  the  previous  one,  as  I  hud  not  any  share  in  the  management ;  but 
the  lesults  published  at  a  large  public  meeting  (at  which  I  was  present) 
showed  that  there  were  in  favour  of  an  effective  control  of  all  public-houses  and 
beerhouses  by  an  adequate  staff  of  inspectors,  41,079  persons  ;  while  voting 
against  such  a  proposal,  there  were  6,633.  Li  favour  of  lessening  the  number 
of  houses,  especially  by  Avithdrawal  of  licenses  after  conviction,  46,797  persons  ; 
contra,  4,087-  Li  favour  of  shortening  the  hours  of  sale,  43,857  persons  ; 
contra,  7,510. 

9584,.  That  is  on  week-days  ? 

On  all  days.    For  entire  Sunday  closing  there  were  44,061  against  8,542. 

9585.  Do  those  figures  correspond  with  the  figures  which  you  gave? 

There  is  not  entire  correspondence,  but  there  is  as  much  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  the  reasons  which  these 
gentlemen  gave.  I  think  that  concludes  anything  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Sunday  closing. 

9.586,  With  regard  to  the  hours  on  week-days,  would  you  approve  of  going 
back  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1872  in  that  direction  ? 

I  may  say  that  as  regards  the  Act  of  1872  a  number  of  persons  in  Liverpool, 
including  several  magistrates,  had  petitioned  for  the  hour  of  closing  being 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  place  of  11  ;  we  had  power  given  to  us  to  fix  the 
hour  at  10  o'clock,  and  to  my  regret  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  did  not  see 
their  way  to  adopt  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  at  that  time,  but  they  left  the  hour 
named  in  the  Act,  the  normal  hour,  namely,  11  o'clock,  to  be  tried  for  a  time.  I 
should  have  expected,  and  with  some  hope  of  success,  to  be  able  to  induce  my 
colleagues  to  make  a  further  reduction  to  10  o'clock,  but  unfortunately  we  did  not 
use  the  power  when  we  had  it,  and  it  has  gone  from  us.  i  should  myself 
certainly  prefer  10  as  the  latest  hour  for  closing  ordinary  public-houses,  especially 
on  Saturday  night. 

9587.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  close  earher  than  10  in 
the  evening  ? 

I  am  afraid,  in  the  present  state  of  pubHc  opinion,  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  getting  any  earlier  hour  than  10  o'clock. 

9588.  You 
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9588.  You  would  wish,  I  suppose,  to  open  at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning? 

Personally  I  have  not  had  so  strong  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  morn- 
ing hours  as  that  which  is  entertained  by  many  persons ;  my  observation  has 
been,  that  they  who  are  drunk  are  drunken  in  the  night  now,  as  a  long  time  ago, 
and  that  one  hour  open  at  night  is  as  bad  as  two  hours  in  the  morning;  but  the 
matter  has  been  so  strongly  pressed  by  the  employers  of  labour,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  not  opening  so  early,  that,  I  am  shut  up  to  the  conviction  that  they 
experience  great  difficulty  in  rhe  matter,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  no 
public-houses  should  be  open  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9589.  I  believe  you  have  some  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee  with, 
regard  to  the  tax  on  beer  ? 

I  would  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  upon  that  point.  It  probably  will  come 
with  some  surprise  to  some  of  your  Lordships,  as  it  did  to  myself,  to  find,  on 
making  inquiry,  that  a  great  amount  of  the  drunkenness  of  which  we  complain 
in  Liverpool  is  occasioned,  not  by  spirit  drinking,  but  by  beer  drinking.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I  found  that  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  beer  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  generally  supposed,  and  that 
compared  with  the  tax  levied  upon  the  alcohol  contained  in  spirits  it  was  very 
lightly  if  not  insufficiently  taxed.  The  suggestion  which  I  then  ventured  to  put 
forward  was  that  the  malt  duty  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  entirely 
abolished,  on  various  grounds.  It  appeared  to  me  to  come  too  near  to  the 
farmer  or  the  producer ;  that  he  was  probably  prevented  from  using  his  grain, 
as  he  would  desire  to  do,  for  various  purposes.  But  inasmuch  as  dispensing 
with  the  malt  duty  would  create  a  great  void  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  no  doubt  desire  to  fill,  and,  so  long  as  spirits  are  taxed,  that 
the  alcohol  in  beer  should  not  go  untaxed,  my  suggestion  would  be  that  a  duty 
of  probably  half  as  much  as  is  levied  upon  spirits  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
alcohol  in  beer,  and  hence  only  the  portion  of  the  beer  from  which  the  mischief 
arises  would  be  subjected  to  taxation  ;  while  the  portion  which  is  supposed  to  be 
valuable  for  food,  namely,  the  portion  of  the  starch  or  sugar  contained  in  the 
beer,  which  was  not  converted  into  alcohol,  would  remain  untaxed.  My  expec- 
tation v^ould  be  that  it  would  lead  to  the  use  of  less  intoxicating  beer ;  it  would 
be-  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a  beer  containing  tlie  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  alcohol  that  would  be  relished  by  his  customers. 

9590.  And  the  beer  would  be  more  expensive  ? 

If  it  contained  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  as  it  does  at  present  it  would  be 
much  more  expensive,  and  produce  a  much  larger  revenue  to  the  Crown  ;  but 
my  hope  would  be  that  it  would  lead  to  the  use  of  a  less  intoxicating  beverage 
than  at  present. 

9591.  Even  in  that  case  you  would  get  a  considerable  revenue  ? 

It  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  ;  and,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  a 
suggestion,  it  would  be  that  more  revenue  would  be  olitained  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  in  the  Liverpool  Bill,  namely,  by  an  increase  in  the  license 
charges. 

9592.  You  would  raise  the  scale  of  licenses  ? 

1  would.  I  would  suggest  that  the  lines  of  Lord  Aberdare's  original  Bill 
(I  do  not  mean  the  Act),  which  classified  licenses  into  those  for  hotels,  taverns, 
and  public-houses,  might,  with  advantage,  be  taken  up,  and  that  at  all  events 
as  regards  the  public-house,  pure  and  simple,  which  in  Liverpool  is  a  place 
for  drinking  in,  and  not  a  place  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  or  for  the 
supply  of  food,  it  should  be  taxed  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  than  it  is  at 
present. 

9593.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  raise  the  license  on  a  refreshment  house  ;  a 
place  where  they  sell  food  ? 

I  think  that  the  whole  scheme  of  license  charges  would  require  to  be  revised 
when  there  came  to  be  the  substantial  change  that  I  would  suggest.  But  the 
additional  revenue  that  T  would  look  for  would  be  from  the  public-houses,  pure 
and  simple,  and  if  your  Grace  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  the  evidence 
given  before  the  magistrates  in  Liverpool  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
houses  that  we  have  in  Liverpool,  to  illustrate  my  argument. 

9594.  What  evidence  is  this  to  which  you  are  about  to  refer  ? 

(12-11.)  A  A  It 
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Mr.  Patterson.        It  is  a  report  of  some  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  of 
6th  juiv  187       Liverpool,  and  some  suggestions  that  were  made  by  them.  It  says,  "We  find  that 
"  of  2,253  houses  licensed  in  the  borough,  only  149  are  used  as  hotels  or  inns,  87 

as  bond  fide  eating  houses,  and  530  as  nominally  eating  as  well  as  drinking  houses, 
M'hilst  1,487  ave  for  the  supply  of  drink  alone."  That,  I  may  mention,  includes 
the  smaller  number  of  beerhouses  which  we  have  in  Liverpool,  namely,  between 
•  300  and  400,  and  my  suggestion  regarding  the  increase  of  the  licenses  would 
not  be  precisely  in  the  line  suggested  by  the  Liverpool  Bill,  which  was  a  uniform 
charge  of  35  I.  upon  each  house.  1  think  that  that  would  press  severely  upon 
the  small  houses,  and  tax  insufficiently  the  larger  houses.  I  should  rather 
propose  to  begin  at  10  upon  houses  rated  at  30  I.,  and  those  between  30  /.  and 
50/.  should  be  taxed  for  the  license  15  ;  between  50/.  and  75/.  1  would  make 
it  20/. ;  between  75  /.  and  100/.  it  should  be  25/. ;  between  100/.  and  150/., 
30  /.  ;  between  150  /.  and  200  /.,  35  /. ;  between  200  /.  and  300  /.,  40  /. ;  between 
300  /.  and  400  /.,  50  /. ;  between  400  /.  and  500  /.,  60  /.  ;  between  500  /.  and 
600  /.,  70  /. ;  between  700  /.  and  800  /.,  80  /. ;  between  800  /.  and  900  /.,  90  /. ; 
and  between  900  /.  and  1,000  /.,  100  /.  ;  and  thereafter  to  rise  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  )  ent,  and  with  a  provision  that  after  five  years  the  scale  was  to  be  raised  2  /. 
per  house  per  annum  for  five  years  more,  which  would  then  bring  up  tiie  average 
in  Liverpool  tu  a  charge  of  about  33  /.  a  year.  I  should  suggest  tijat  tliat  should 
be  lor  six-day  licenses,  not  longer  than  12  hours  a  day  of  six  in  each  week.  I 
think  that  to  the  local  rates  public-houses  ought  to  l)e  expected  to  contribute  at 
least  double  what  other  property  doe.>  for  watching,  lighting,  and  poor-rate,  and 
education  ;  and  For  any  extra  time  that  they  are  open,  there  should  be  a  police 
charge  of  1  s.  an  hour  per  door  for  watching  ;  and  that  should  also  apply  for  any 
time  that  they  were  permitted  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  J  may  mention  that,  in 
making  the  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  number  of  doors,  I  have  been  led 
to  it  ft'om  some  declarations  and  a  return  which  have  been  put  into  my  hands 
by  persons  who  have,  upon  a  recent  day,  been  watching  a  number  of  public- 
houses  in  Liverpool.  They  are  all  highly  respectable  and  reliable  men ;  their 
names  and  addresses  are  given  ;  and  they  give  the  names  of  the  houses  they 
watched,  and  the  hours  and  the  circumstances  they  noticed  ;  and  they  have 
made  declarations  in  the  regular  statutory  form,  which  1  will  hand  in  if  your 
Lordships  please. 

9595-  What  was  the  object  of  their  watching? 

To  show  the  number  of  persons  going  into  a  number  of  selected  public-houses, 
on  one  particular  Sunday,  in  February  last. 

9.596.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  drunkenness  ? 

Partly  with  a  view  to  asceitaining  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  and  partly  as 
to  the  amount  of  supervision  which  is  necessary  over  houses  doing  this  class  of 
business,  and  having  that  class  of  customers.  They  noticed  on  several  occasions 
intoxication  where  there  was  no  prosecution,  and  children  being  supplied,  and 
various  other  circumstances  which  they  have  tabulated,  and  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  go  through.  In  one  case  they  noticed  many  children  drink  from 
jugs,  and  a  little  girl  five  years  of  age  drink  twice  from  a  rum  bottle.  A  child 
of  three  took  in  a  bottle,  and  in  another  case  a  boy  of  14  was  believed  to  be 
served.  Another  house  was  too  crowded  for  all  to  enter  who  wished.  In 
another  house  90  persons  entered  in  the  first  half-hour:  that  is,  before  the 
pul)lic-houses  in  the  borough  were  opened,  that  public-house  being  just  upon 
the  mai  gin.  In  one  case  they  say,  "  The  returns  for  this  house  being  so  enor- 
mous, a  total  of  904  persons  being  represented  here  as  having  entered  in  four 
hours  on  Sunday  evening  alone  the  precaution  was  taken  of  watching  the 
house  on  another  Sunday  evening,  with  an  entirely  new  staft'  of  watchers.  The 
result  obtained  is  tabulated  in  the  margin  of  this  statement,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  the  evening  selected  for  the  second  watch  was  very  keen  and  inclement, 
whereas  the  evening  of  the  first  watch  was  remarkably  fine,  the  difference  in 
weather  being  considered  by  all  the  watchers  as  amply  accounting  for  the  falling 
off-  of  153." 

9596*.  In  which  weatlier  was  the  larger  number? 
In  fine  weather. 

9597.  The  returns  do  not  appear  to  give  the  number  of  those  who  appeared 
to  be  drunk? 

I  think 
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I  tiiink  that  here  and  there  they  noticed  the  nuniber  who  where  intoxicated,     Mr.  Patterson. 

and  the  number  is  comparativelv  siiiaU.  ^  ,  — „ 

'  •  6th  July  1877. 

g.f^qS.  It  shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  went  into  the  public-   

houses  on  Sundays  ? 

It  shows  an  immense  number. 

9599.  Are  those  average  houses  ? 

I  think  not ;  they  v/ere  houses  that  were  selected  as  houses  doing  a  large 
business  ;  one  of  them  is  just  on  the  margin  of  the  borough,  where  the  county 
and  town  jurisdictions  meet,  where,  unhappily,  there  is  a  difference  of  half-an- 
hour  in  the  hours  of  opening ;  the  county  pubhc-house  opening  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  that  in  the  iDorough  at  one  o'clock.  In  the  fi:  st  house  624  persons 
were  served;  in  the  second  997,  and  in  the  third  1,240  ;  in  Threlfall's  Vaults 
about  600,  and  in  "  Legs  of  Man  Vaults,"  1,027. 

9600.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to  the  working  of  what  are 
called  grocers'  licenses  ? 

I  have  made  some  particular  inquiries  into  the  subject  as  a  magistrate,  and 
the  results  have  been  that  we  do  not,  in  the  police  or  in  the  magisterial  cases, 
find  evidence  of  the  injury  which  is  represented  to  us  by  clergymen,  doctors, 
and  others,  as  resulting  from  these  licenses ;  they  do  not  come  into  the  figures  of 
the  police  courts. 

9601.  Then  }^ou  think  probably  that  grocers'  licenses  are  convenient  without 
any  particular  harm  arising  from  them  ? 

No  doubt  they  are  convenient  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  our  experi- 
ence in  Liverpool  has  not  been  so  unfavourable  as  that  in  other  places  ;  but  we 
have  always  been  apprehensive  of  danger,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  getting  away  from  the  more  respectable  grocers  into  the  hands  of 
the  smaller  grocers  of  the  town.  We  have  been  certainly  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  extension  in  that  direction. 

Cj6y'2.  I  believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  licensing  with 
regard  to  renewals  or  transfers  of  licenses  and  offences  against  the  Act  should 
be  transferred  entirely  to  the  licensing  committee  ? 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  that  subject.  This  report,  to 
which  I  have  once  before  referred,  is  one  from  a  committee  of  magistrates, 
over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside,  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
into  that  question,  and  we  attempted  ourselves  by  resolution  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  administration  of  the  transfers  and  removals  committed  to 
the  hcensing  committee,  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  legal  right,  and 
could  not  pretend  to  limit  the  discretion  of  other  magistrates,  our  arrange- 
ment did  not  last  over  twelve  months,  and  I  presume  will  not  last  without 
legislative  sanction,  but  our  recommendation  adopted  by  the  magistrates  on 
resolution  is  that  the  whole  business  of  transfers  and  removals  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  licensing  committee,  and  not  to  the  magistrates  at  large. 

9603.  With  the  view  of  getting  the  same  gentlemen  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Precisely ;  that  we  should  have  a  uniform  system  of  administration,  instead 
of  having  magistrates  dealing  with  these  cases,  who  only  come  once  a  year,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  }  ears,  and  who  only  come  then  because  they  think  one 
particular  case  requires  their  attention.  I  would  add,  also,  another  advantage 
we  think  would  result  from  assimilating  the  law  with  regard  to  transfers  and 
removals  to  that  of  the  grant  of  new  licenses,  namely,  that  the  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  would  cease,  and  that  the  appeal  would  be  from  the  licensing 
committee  to  the  magistrates  at  large,  or  rather  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
magistrates;  there  is  no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  under  the  Acts  of  1872 
and  1874  ;  there  is  only  the  power  of  confirmation  to  the  magistrates  at  large, 
and  if  the  licensing  committee  refused  a  transfer  or  removal  there  would  not  be 
an  appeal,  but  a  grant  would  require  confirmation.  Under  the  Act  of  George 
the  Fourth  the  appeal  is  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  at  quarter  sessions, 
and  great  inconvenience  results  from  that. 

9604.  To  whom  do  you  think  the  appeal  should  lie  ? 

I  think  it  should  be  to  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  at  large. 

(12—11.)  960.5.  Earl 
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Mr.  Patterson.       9605.  Earl  of  Kimberley J]  What  you  think  is  that  the  original  jurisdiction  in 
6th  July  1877     the  matter  should  vest  in  the  committee  which  now  grants  the  new  licenses  ? 
— Yes. 

9606.  And  that  whatever  appeal  or  confirmation  was  required  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  whole  body  of  magistrates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grant  of  new 
licenses  is  now  given  to  the  magistrates  of  a  borough? 

Quite  so. 

9607.  So  that  there  would  be  no  appeal  to  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions 
in  any  case  ? 

None  whatever. 

gfioS.  Chairman^  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  evidence  which 
was  given  by  iMr.  Caine,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Kimberley.  Will 
you  refer  to  question  and  answer  778,  and  having  read  them,  will  you  tell  the 
Committeewhether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Caine  in  the  answer  which  he  there  makes? 

Substantially,  I  do. 

9609.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  being  taken  to  that  statement  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  some  of  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  they  find  very  much  fault  with  this  and  some  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Caine, 
I  think,  iu  a  subsequent  answer. 

9610.  It  seems  that  the  transfer  sessions  in  February  1875,  six  months  after 
the  previous  application,  Mr.  Kidd  renewed  the  application  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  yoursell  and  other  magistrates  voted  against  the  application,  and 
other  magistrates  voted  in  favour  of  it,  so  reversing  tlie  decision  of  the  licensing 
committee  ;  is  that  the  fact  ? 

Yes. 

9611.  Then  with  regard  to  another  case,  namely  Mr.  Bibby's,  Lord  Kimberley 
asked,  "  So  that  by  means  of  the  transfer  sessions  the  object  was  attained 
which  was  refused  at  the  Brewster  sessions  ?  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  case  ? 

I  am. 

9612.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.']  Referring  to  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1872  which 
regulates  removals,  how  did  this  transfer,  as  it  is  called,  take  place  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  transfer  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  Question  781,  to  which  the  noble 
Chairman  has  referred  ? 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  on  the  bench  when  that  application  was  made ;  in 
fact,  only  Mr.  Melly,  the  late  Member  for  Stoke,  and  myself  were  the  magi- 
strates pi  esent  at  the  transfer  business  that  day.  An  application  was  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  license  from  Mr.  Bibby's  house  to  another ;  it  was  close  to 
the  annual  sessions,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Melly  and  myself  that  such 
cases  should  be  dialt  with  by  the  annual  sessions,  and  by  nobody  else.  We 
said,  "  This  is  not  a  case  of  any  extraordinary  urgency  ;  the  house  will  stand 
till  after  the  annual  sessions,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  within  four  or 
five  weeks  of  the  annual  sessions,  even  if  we  had  the  right  to  deal  with  this  case. 
"  But  it  should  be  postponed,"  we  said  ;  "  we  allow  you  to  postpone  the  case 
without  any  prejudice  to  you."  We  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  case  ought  to  be 
considered  at  the  annual  sessions.  The  notices  had  been  given  for  the  annual  ses- 
sions, and  the  case  was  heard  at  the  annual  sessions.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  present. 
The  case  was  disposed  of,  and  the  removal  was  refused ;  and  then  one  would  have 
supposed  that  when  the  man's  head  was  off,  he  should  die,  and  that  when  the  thing 
was  done  with  it  should  cease  ;  but  when  you  turn  to  the  Act  of  George  the  Fourth, 
you  will  find  provisions  for  fire,  and  for  tempest,  and  for  public  improvements; 
and  under  that  Act  it  is  maintained,  and  has  been  successfully  maintained  in 
Liverpool,  that  those  persons  may  come  as  often  as  they  please  to  the  transfer 
sessions,  and  ask  for  a  removal;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  or  was  not  unusual  when 
an  astute  advocate  scanned  the  constitution  of  the  bench,  that  he  announced 
that  there  was  some  notice  irregular,  or  some  evidence  not  forthcoming,  and 
that  he  would  postpone  Ids  apphcation. 

9613.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the  term 
annual  sessions  ? 

The  first,  or  Brewsters,  session,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  one 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1872,  as  the  one  to  which  applications  for  removals 
should  be  made. 

7614.  But 
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0614.  But  that  is  a  session  in  the  borough  of  a  licensing  committee  ?                Mr.  Pattetson. 
That  is  a  session  in  the  borough  of  a  hcensing  committee,  subject  to  the  con-     6th  July  1877. 
firmation  of  the  magistrates.   

961.5.  The  reason  why  I  asked  that  was  that  it  is  called  the  annual  session 
in  the  counties  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  being  a  committee  in  a  borough  it 
took  the  same  form  ;  it  is,  in  sliort,  the  sitting  of  the  licensing  committee  that 
you  were  alluding  to  ? 

Yes,  but  its  business  is  transacted  in  open  court,  although  no  magistrates  sit 
there  except  the  licensing  committee. 

9616.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  what  took  place  was  this:  that  this  was 
not  a  removal  under  the  Act  of  18/2,  but  was  a  removal  by  reason  of  fire,  or 
demolition  of  premises  under  the  Act  of  George  4th. 

It  was  so  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay.  They  came  forward  in  one  in- 
stance, under  the  Act  of  George  4th,  as  being  an  improvement ;  and  when  the 
case  was  postponed  to  the  annual  sessions  they  came  up  upon  the  ordinary 
removal  clause,  and  having  failed  in  that,  they  then  came  up  to  the  next 
transfer  sessions,  under  the  Act  of  George  4th,  as  a  case  of  public  improvement 
again. 

961 7.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  case  they  made  ? 

The  street  had  been  widened,  and  the  house  taken  down  ;  but  still  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  and  it  is  rayop  inion,  that  Mr.  Bibby  was  paid  the 
full  value  of  the  house  as  a  public-house. 

9618.  Your  answer  explains  entirely  the  apparent  discrepancy  ;  the  proceed- 
ing seems  to  have  been  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  1872  r 

No,  the  Act  of  1872  was  properly  acted  upon  ;  but  [  put  it  upon  this  ground, 
thar  if  a  man  is  entitled  to  remove,  he  is  entitled  to  remove  to  some  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  is  not  entitled  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  to  carry  away  his  traffic  to  some  other  part  of  the  town  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

9619.  C/imrman.~\  Then  substantially  you  would  agree  with  Mr.  Caine  in  his 
answer  to  Lord  Kimberley  upon  that  part  of  the  question  ? 

Substantially  I  should,  but  not  quite  in  the  language  in  which  he  placed 
his  point  before  the  Committee.  I  should  be  glad,  as  this  matter  has  been 
brought  before  your  Lordships,  to  read  what  the  Liverpool  Committee  con- 
cluded upon  that  subject.  They  said,  "  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  licenses 
under  the  14th  Section  of  9  George  4th,  cap.  61,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
law  has  very  frequently  been  brought  to  bear  upon  cases  to  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  was  inapplicable,  and  that  on  many  occasions  it  has  in  its  application 
worked  out  a  condition  of  things  not  contemplated  by  the  Legislature."  (This 
Report  was  framed  in  August  1875,  anterior  to  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship 
has  just  referred,  but  it  deals  with  similar  cases  which  had  previously  arisen.) 
"  Firstly,  as  to  cases  of  removal  on  the  ground  of  'fire,  tempest,  or  other  unfor- 
seen  and  unavoidable  calamity,'  having  '  rendered  any  licensed  house  '  '  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  and  for  the  other  legal  purposes  of  an  inn,'  we  think 
that  removals  have  too  often  been  obtained  from  neighbourhoods  where  trade  has 
disappeared,  to  other  localities,  simply  on  proof  of  what  may  have  been  merely 
avoidable  dilapidations;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  in  future  all  such 
applications  should  be  most  strictly  inquired  into,  and  that  before  they  are  heard 
in  court,  the  premises  should  be  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  behalf  of  the  magistrates.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  persons  interested  in  those  wornout  properties  should  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  convert  an  unfruitful  and 
useless  license  into  a  valuable  property;  but  we  believe  that  the  section  referred 
to  was  framed  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
the  publican.  The  powers  contained  in  it  can  only  be  exercised  at  transfer 
sessions,  and  it  seems  clear  to  us  that,  if  the  public  cease  to  require  a  licensed 
house  in  a  given  district,  no  claim  is  thereby  acquired  under  it  by  the  licensee 
to  a  removal  to  another  locality  ;  under  the  Act,  however,  of  1872,  Section  50, 
a  distinct  power  is  given  to  the  justices,  assembled  at  the  annual  licensing  ses- 
sions, to  remove  a  license  from  one  part  of  a  district  to  another  ;  but  this  power 
is  to  be  exercised  at  their  discretion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  grant,  as  to  which 
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Mr.  Patterson,  the  Court  of  Uueen's  Bench  decided  on  the  24th  November  18/0,  as  follows  : 
6th  JiJy^iS??-     *  The  justices  must  regard  the  well-being  of  the  inliabitants  in  the  exercise  of 

 -'      their  discretion.    In  granting  or  withholding  a  license  they  must  not  only  take 

into  consideration  the  qualification  of  the  person,  and  the  suitableness  of  his 
house,  but  they  must  have  regard  to  those  other  considerations,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  locality  and  the  number  of  houses  already  licensed,  and  all  other 
things  as  to  whether  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  interests  of  the  public  that  an 
additional  license  should  be  granted.'  Secondly,  as  to  cases  of  houses  'pulled' 
or  about  to  be  '  pulled  down  or  occupied  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for 
the  improvement  of  the  highways,  o)'  for  any  other  public  purpose;'  we  are  of 
opinion  that  whilst  such  removals  are  not  only  '  lawful'  (the  Act  even  as  to  that 
is  permissive),  but  likewise  expedient  and  fair  in  the  majority  of  cases,  never- 
theless, the  '  some  other  fit  and  convenient  house  '  to  be  licensed  should  clearly 
be  situated,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  locality  or  neighbourhood  where  the 
original  licensed  house  stood,  the  substituted  house  being  obviously  intended, 
under  the  Act,  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  others  displaced 
and  incommoded  by  the  closing  of  the  other.  Recent  legislation  (already  referred 
to)  as  to  the  removal  of  licenses,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  bear  upon  or  assist 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  14th  section,  and  should  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own 
merits  separately.  It  ma}''  be  a  question  worth  considering  as  to  how  far  it  is 
ordinarily  desirable  to  remove,  at  the  annual  licensing  session,  an  old  worn-out 
license,  not  wanted,  to  a  new  neighbourhood,  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  bench 
to  grant  a  new  license  to  such  neighbourhood  if  it  seems  fit  to  do  so.  The  ten- 
dency in  regard  to  a  '  removal'  is  to  hesitate  less  in  granting  it  than  is  some- 
times expedient,  and  such  removals  go  far  to  give  to  a  license  once  granted  an 
unhealthy  and  unnatural  money  value,  which  seems  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  those  vested  interests  which  are  so  frequently  put  forward.  In  order  to 
secure  uniformity  of  decisions,  we  think  it  would  conduce  to  the  public  welfare 
if  it  could  be  arranged  that  the  magistrates  composing  the  licensing  committee 
should  sit  at  the  transfer  sessions." 

9620.  Earl  of  Kimherley .']  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  George  the  Fourth  at  all  ? 

1  should  think  that  once,  probably,  in  seven  years,  a  case  might  arise  in 
which  some  accident  would  happen  to  a  house  that  might  require  a  power  to  be 
given  to  some  one  to  grant  a  temporary  license,  but  1  think  the  clause  is  now 
sadly  abused. 

9621.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  merely 
a  power  to  apply  for  a  temporary  grant  to  the  same  committee  which  grants 
the  new  licenses,  and  that  the  parties  so  applying  should  be  subject  to  the  sam 
conditions  ? 

Precisely. 

9622.  That  in  point  of  fact  a  temporary  grant  should  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  a  new  grant  subject  to  confirmation  ? 

It  might  not  be  convenient  to  have  the  confirming  body  meeting  within  a 
week  or  two,  but  I  think  that  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  confirming  body,  the 
1  icensing  body  should  have  the  temporary  power. 

9623.  Would  it  be  sufiicient  that  the  license  should  be  entirely  temporary 
until  it  could  be  determined  in  tlie  usual  manner  whether  or  not  a  new  license 
should  be  granted  ? 

Quite  so  ;  1  think  that  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

9624.  I  am  taking  into  account  simply  the  question  of  a  house  demolished  for 
the  public  convenience  ? 

No  doubt,  and  long  before  the  house  requires  to  be  taken  down,  the  proper 
authorities  should  be  applied  to  ;  it  is  a  mere  abuse  at  present. 

9625.  And  if  it  is  right  that  a  new  license  should  be  granted  upon  the  demoli- 
tion of  that  house ;  that  might  be  considered  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  within  the  last  five  years  which  could  not  have  been 
provided  for  beforehand  with  ordinary  forethought. 

9626.  And  in  the  case  of  a  house  being  burnt  down,  the  license  could  be 
applied  for  temporarily  } 

Quite 
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Quite  so  ;  I  do  not  know  why  a  temporary  license  mio;lit  not  be  granted  by  Mr,  Paitennn. 
the  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  by  almost  anybody.    The  whole  clause  of  the  Act     ^^^^  j^!~i877 

of  George  the  Fourth  ought  to  be  taken  out,  ;md  a  simple  temporary  power  put  *   

into  the  present  Act,  for  it  is  most  sadly  abused. 

9627.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  It  would  not  be  easy  to  put  up  a  house  as  a  public- 
house  ;  there  must  be  some  expenditure  necessary  ? 

But  no  magistrate  will  refuse  a  reasonable  thing  of  that  sort ;  in  fact,  it  is  this 
power  which  caused  all  the  scandal  that  was  complained  of  in  Liverpool,  and 
which  I  had  rather  not  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to. 

9628.  But  considering  the  vast  number  of  pubhc-houses  that  there  are, 
I  presume  that  the  inconveniences  are  not  very  great  usually  ? 

Not  in  Liverpool,  certainly.  There  is  another  point  connected  with  this 
report,  to  which,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  I  would  refer,  and  that  is, 
that  we  have  in  Liverpool  a  consif'erable  extent  of  ground  wdiich  is  tolerably 
well  protected  against  the  opening  of  public-houses  ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
owned  by  Lord  Seftori,  and  when  there  has  been  a  sale  of  land  it  has  been 
provided  in  the  sub-grant  that  public-houses  shall  not  be  opened  upon  that 
ground,  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  two  or  three  small  freeholds 
discovered  upon  it,  upon  one  of  which  a  public-house  already  existed;  and  the 
person  most  interested  in  the  matter,  who  is  a  colleague  of  mine  upon  the 
bench,  and  the  purchaser  from  Lord  Sefton  of  some  large  portion  of  this  land, 
expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  this  pubhc-house  should  be  there  marring  the 
property  ;  but,  to  his  regret  and  that  of  others,  under  this  Act  of  George  the 
Fourth,  a  removal  from  the  front  of  the  new  Art  Gallery  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  has  been  made  of  a  public-house  to  that 
locality,  quite  close  to  the  chui-ch  and  schools  of  the  excellent  incumbent  of  St. 
Silas,  and  to  his  great  vexation. 

9629.  Earl  of  Kimhtrley .']  You  would  of  course  provide  that  in  all  cases  of 
removal  che  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  under  the  Act  of  1872  ? 

There  is  really  no  provision  under  the  Act  of  18/2  for  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  being  consulted,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  magistrates  at  the 
annual  sessions  and  upon  the  licensing  committee  vdll  not  disregard  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants. 

9630.  Chairman.']  Was  not  there  a  case  in  Liverpool  where  the  neighbours 
objected  to  a  removal,  and  where  they  went  to  law  ? 

That  was  in  the  county,  near  the  borough  boundary ;  in  that  case  the  public- 
house  was  removed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

96:31.  What  was  the  result  ? 

The  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  I  think,  confirmed  that  removal. 

9632.  Earl  of  ii/or/e//.]  Did  the  inhabitants  appeal  against  the  public-house 
being  removed  from  the  place,  or  because  it  was  removed  to  a  place  r 

They  appealed  against  the  public-house  being  removed  to  a  place  ;  we  have 
never  had  a  case  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  complained  of  a  public-house 
being  removed  from  a  place,  though  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  objec- 
tion to  its  being  removed  to  a  place.  In  the  case  his  Grace  has  referred  to, 
the  clergy  and  others  strongly  objected  to  the  removal  of  this  house  to  the 
place  where  it  was  proposed  to  be  located.  They  moved  for  a  mnndamus,  but 
they  failed;  for  though  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the  magistrates 
had  refused  to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,,  yet  the  affi- 
davit of  the  magistrates'  clerk  was  that  they  had  considered  the  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  having  considered  them  the  superior  court  would  not  review 
the  decision.  It  would  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether  they  Had  rightly 
acted  as  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  took  as  sufficient  the  statement 
that  they  had  consulted  them.  I  may  mention  that  the  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool, in  their  sales  of  property,  frequently  introduce  this  clause :  that  the  pro- 
perty is  not  to  be  used  as  an  hotel,  victualling  house,  refreshment  house,  ale- 
house, or  beerhouse,  or  for  the  sale  of  wines ;  that  is  not  always  put  in,  but 
very  frequently. 

9633-  Chairman.']  Was  that  the  case  in  Lord  Sefton's  property? 

(12-11.)  C  c  In 
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Mr.  Pattermt.  In  that  case  a  clause  was  put  into  the  original  deed  of  the  property,  which 
6thj;i7i877.     binds  all  persons. 

9634.  There  are  no  public-houses  allowed  there,  are  there  ? 

No,  not  any ;  not  even  to  sell  off  the  premises  ;  in  fact,  one  of  Lord  Sefton's 
tenants  told  me  that  one  of  his  sub-tenants  was  applying  for  a  grocers'  license, 
upon  which  he  directed  his  solicitor  to  serve  him  with  notice  of  injunction  if  he 
would  not  withdraw  the  application. 

^  963.5.  Earl  oi  KimbtrleyJ]  Under  the  Act  of  18/2,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 

licensing  magistrates  have  the  right  to  determine  upon  any  evidence  which  is 
brought  before  them.  Clause  50  says,  "  The  justices  to  wliom  the  application 
is  made  shall  not  make  an  order  sanctioning  such  removal  unless  they  are  satis- 
fied that  no  objection  lo  such  renjoval  is  made  by  the  owner  of  the  premises  to 
which  the  license  is  attached,  or  by  the  holder  of  the  license,  or  by  any  other 
person  whom  such  justices  shall  determine  to  have  a  right  to  object  to  the 
removal;"  that  would  include  any  person,  would  it  not: 

We  hold  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hear  any  person  upon  the  subject. 

9636.  Therefore  would  it  not  be  right  that  in  all  cases  of  removal  the 
magistrates  should  have  power  to  hear  any  objections  that  are  brought  before 
them  ? 

I  have  nut  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  power  or  of  its  being  their  duty  to 
hear  the  evidence  that  is  brought  before  them,  but  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
his  Grace,  the  question  was  whether  they  had  heard  proper  evidence. 

9637.  Chairman.']  The  extent  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  rest  with  the 
magistrates  ;  they  may  be  disposed  not  to  go  very  far  in  that  direction  ? 

Yes  ;  the  feeling  prevails  that  the  county  magistrates  do  not  desire  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

9638.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  With  regard  to  "off"  beer  licenses,  have  you  had 
any  applications  for  "  off"  beer  licenses  from  persons  living  in  tenemented 
houses,  in  which  there  were  rooms  occupied  by  separate  tenements? 

T  think  not, 

9639.  Would  you  license  such  a  house ;  that  is  to  say,  a  house  which  was 
not  self-contained  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  law  would  entitle  us  to  give  a  license  in  such  a  case, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool  would  be  very  much 
disinclined  to  grant  it.  But  your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  say  that  as 
regards  the  licenses  for  sale  for  consumption  off  the  premises,  the  applications 
until  recently  were  very  few  ;  they  were  chiefly  in  cases  where  we  have  refused 
either  to  license  or  to  remove  a  public-house,  and  the  places  for  which  the 
license  was  applied  for  were  really  fitted  up  as  public-houses,  and  intended  to 
be  public- houses,  and  the  application,  although  nominally  by  a  wholesale  dealer 
for  a  retail  license,  was  really  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  it  in  course  of  time  converted,  into  a  public-house. 

9640.  Do  you  think  that  the  licensed  victuallers  were  not  previously  aware 
that  the  off  licenses  could  only  be  refused  on  certain  conditions  ? 

The  licensed  victuallers  had  probably  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  were  rather 
persons  who  were  trying-  to  get  into  the  position  of  licensed  vicruallers  ;  it  is 
chiefly  the  persons  who  want  to  get  in  who  make  these  applications. 

9641.  Do  you  think  the  publicans  generally  have  become  aware  that  the 
magistrates  are  unable  to  refuse  the  off  licenses,  except  under  certain  conditions; 
and  that  that  has  induced  a  larger  number  to  apply  for  them  ? 

Quite  so ;  because  we  refused  them  as  long  as  we  could. 

9642.  Earl  of  Kimberlet/.]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  restrictions  upon 
the  off  licenses  at  all,  were  there  ? 

No. 

9643.  Until  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson's  .Act  these  off  licenses  did  not  come 
under  the  magistrates'  cognizance  ? 

They  did  not. 

9644.  And 
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9644.   And  under  the  present  law  these  licenses  are  restricted  in  their 
character,  to  a  certain  extent? 
Yes,  they  are. 

9(345.  Earl  of  Oiislow.~\  Do  \ou  not  think  there  has  been  an  impression  abroad 
that  it  was  ahiiost  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  off-license  as  it  was  to  obtain  an  on 
license,  and  tliat  the  publicans  have  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  far  easier  to  obtain  an  off  than  an  on-license,  and  applications  have 
increased  in  proportion  ? 

I  quite  agree  that  of  late  the  persons  applying  for  such  things  have  come  to 
know  that  we  have  no  rig-lit  to  refuse  them,  and  therefore  we  have  the  more 
applications,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  add  that  some  of  these  removals 
•which  had  been  complained  of  have  been  to  houses  which  had  got  this  gi'ant  for 
sale  off  the  premises,  indicating  that  that  was  the  line  that  they  were  taking  all 
along. 

9646  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Getting  that  first  with  the  view  to  ultimately  obtainin^^ 
the  other  license  ? 

Yes,  as  an  argument  to  be  addressed  ultimately  to  the  magistrates.  If  a  house 
has  a  license  for  sale  off  the  premises,  why  should  it  not  have  one  for  sale  on  the 
premises. 

9647.  Earl  of  Kimberley ^  That  argument  might  have  been  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  during  the  many  years  that  these  off-licenses  have  existed ;  it  is  no 
new  argument  r 

It  has  been  more  largely  alleged  recently. 

964S.  But  wh}^  should  it  have  been,  because  when  they  could  have  been 
obtained  more  easily,  one  v*-ou!d  have  thought  the  argument  would  have  been 
urged  more  frequently  ? 

But  they  did  not  come  to  us  at  all ;  they  went  to  the  Excise. 

9649.  But  you  say  that  they  went  to  the  magistrates  for  the  on-license,  having 
got  the  off-license  ? 

Y^'es,  after  the  Act  of  1872;  they  probably  did  not  think  of  it  for  a  short 
time. 

9650.  You  mean  that  for  a  short  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  there  was 
a  comparative  cessation  ? 

Yes;  they  are  becoming  increasingly  numerous  as  the  knowledge  increases. 

9651.  You  are  comparing,  not  \  diat  existed  after  the  Act  of  1872  with  what 
existed  before,  but  what  existed  a  short  time  after  the  Act  of  1872  with  what 
exists  novsf  r 

Yes. 

9652.  Earl  of  Morley.']  You  gave  some  interesting  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  houses  held  by  brewers  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advanta<!e,  or  disadvantage,  that  the  houses  should  be  held  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  people  r 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

9653.  Upon  what  grounds  ? 

I  think  there  is  less  moral  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  the  persons  licensed. 
I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  a  person  licensed  is  licensed  under  w  hat  is  sub- 
stantially a  false  pretence  ;  he  is  licensed  as  if  he  were  the  real  occupier  or 
tenant  of  the  house,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  so.  He  is  a  servant 
paid  weekly  wages,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  without  notice.  The  men  have  to 
labour  for  hours,  which  more  nearly  approach  to  slavery  than  in  any  other 
trade  in  the  kingdom,  and  although  there  maybe  some  advantage,  and  probably 
there  is  in  the  almost  arbitrary  way  in  which  they  are  dismissed  upon  offences 
arising,  the  power  of  rapidly  substituting  other  persons  makes  it  impossible  almost 
to  apply  anything  in  the  sh<ipe  of  discipline  to  certain  classes  of  houses. 

9654-  I  suppose  the  present  system,  as  compared  with  the  free  trade  system, 
would  rather  tend  to  increase  t]ie  number  of  houses  held  by  large  capitalists  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  ;  it  so  happened  that  10  or  12  years  ago  the  largest 
proprietor  of  public-houses  then  in  the  town  made  this  observation  in  my  liearing  : 

(12— il.)  c  c  2  "If 
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Mr.  Pattemon.  u  jf  magistrates  continue  the  free  trade  system  I  shall  double  the  number  of 
6th  July  1877.    iny  houses,  and  it  they  stop  it  it  will  double  the  value  of  the  houses  I  have." 

9655.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  most  conducive  to  sobriety  ? 
The  smaller  number. 

•      9656-  Tiie  smaller  number  with  the  larger  value,  as  compared  with  the  greater 
number  at  the  smaller  value  ? 

Yes;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring 
•         to  check  a  great  munopoly. 

9657.  With  regard  to  occasional  licenses,  have  you  anything  to  remark  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  granted,  or  tiie  principle  upon  which  they  are 
granted  ? 

T  think,  upon  the  whole,  as  regards  Liverpool,  they  are  fairly  attended  to ; 
I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  in  particular  to  remark  upon  them.  There  was 
a  tendency  in  the  curlier  stages  to  make  application  to  the  justices  out  of  court, 
and  the  committee,  whose  report  I  have  before  referred  to,  I  will,  with  your 
Lordships'  permis'^ion,  again  quote,  "  We  have  learnt  that  in  some  cases 
occasional  licenses  have  been  granted  by  justices  out  of  court ;  but  such  a  prac- 
tice is  obviously  inconvenient,  as  the  police  could  not  have  due  notice  thereof, 
besides  being  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  rekiting  to  such  licenses."  The 
practice  is  that  we  require  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the  police  and  application  to 
be  made  in  open  court. 

9G58.  I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond  the  Act.  I  think  that  any  justice  can  give 
an  extension  of  hours  and  an  occasional  license  t 

Our  impression  was  that  the  occasional  licenses  should  be  given  in  open  court, 
and  our  practice  has  been  to  grant  them  in  open  court. 

9659.  Do  you  think  any  inconvenience  would  arise  if  the  permission  to  grant 
occasional  licenses  or  extension  of  hours  were  confined  to  the  luagistrates  in 
court,  and  not  acted  upon  by  magistrates  out  of  court? 

I  think  if  there  is  any  doubt  that  it  should  be  made  certain. 

9660.  You  lire  speaking  of  Liverpool;  have  you  any  experience  of  country 
districts? 

1  cannot  imagine  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  applying  at  the  petty 
sessions. 

9661.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  has  increased  much  in  Liverpool  of 
late  years  r 

I  think  there  has  been  a  considerable  check  given  to  it  in  various  ways.  A  very 
important  movement  was  begun  about  the  yeai-  18G9  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Nugent,  who  I  tliiiik  gave  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  and  who  has  large  in- 
fluence among  the  Irish  po[)ulation,  who  form  the  bulk  of  our  day  labourers.  I 
think  that  a  considerable  amount  of  good  was  done  by  him  among  tliose  people  ; 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  general  agitation  ;  there  have  been  various 
moral  and  .'ocial  means  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  although 
we  have  had  a  great  increase  of  drinking,  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wages 
earning  class,  yet  I  think  it  has  been  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  those 
means.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  drunkenness  is  increasing 
among  the  more  debased  class,  such  as  street-walkers,  as  we  have  women 
coming  up  with  repeated  convictions. 

9662.  Does  drinking  appear  to  be  increasing  very  much  among  women  ? 
They  seem  to  come  up  very  frequently  among  the  more  degraded  classes. 

9663.  You  seemed  in  your  evidence  to  prefer  the  Act  of  1872  to  that  of  18/4, 
with  regard  to  the  closing  hours  ? 

Decidedly. 

9664.  With  regard  to  the  endorsement  of  license,  which  Act  do  you  prefer? 

i  think  the  Act  of  18/2  was  much  more  satisfactory,  in  which  endorsement  was 
compulsory. 

9665  Earl  of  Belmore^^  Have  you  any  information  to  give  to  the  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  greatest  number  of  houses  which  are  held  by  any  firm  ot 
brewers  in  Liverpool  ? 

ill 
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In  the  Returns  which  I  put  in  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  proceedings,  there  are    Mr.  Patterson. 
40  and  43  houses  owned  by  two  firms.    The  40  belong  to  Peter  Walker  &  Son,         j'Z  ~o 
the  son  being  A.  B.  Walker.    The  number  belonging  to  A.  B.  Walker  &  Co,,  that  "  ^ 

is,  the  son,  is  43  ;  that  makes  83  beloniiing  really  to  the  same  people,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  sliglit  mistake  in  that,  because  I  find  nine  houses  belonging  to  Peter 
Walker  3c  Company,  who  is  another  son  of  Mr.  Peter  Walker.  I  think  those 
have  been  counted  inadvertently  in  the  gross  number.  The  next  on  the  list  is 
Rowland,  Bent  &  Company,  who  hold  42  ;  Harding  &  Parrington,  37  ;  S3'kes, 
Porter  k  Company,  31  ;  Executors  of  Threlfall,  27;  Isaac  Glover  &  Son,  26  ; 
William  Clarkson,  26  ;  Gerard,  Smart  &  Company,  23  ;  Liverpool  Brewery  Com- 
pany, 21  ;  Robert  Cain  (not  the  gentleman  who  has  been  before  your  Lordships), 
21  ;  Thomas  Rigby,  21  ;  and  he,  I  believe,  and  another  gentleman  who  is  a 
spirit  merchant,  are  connected  together,  and  he  would  have  20  ;  Halsall,  Segar  & 
Company,  20,  and  so  on. 

9666.  Do  you  think  that  there  arc  a  good  many  firms  of  brewers  who  hold 
more  than  15  houses? 

There  are  18  firms  who  hold  from  15  to  45  houses. 

9667.  You  told  the  Committee,  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  that  you 
were  a  member  of  the  committee  which  canvassed  the  publicans  with  regard  to 
Sunday  closing ;  did  you  canvass  the  brewers  with  regard  to  that  matter  ? 

Personally  I  did  not. 

9668.  Did  anybody  canvass  them  ? 
I  am  not  aware. 

9669.  Are  you  aware  what  the  feeling  of  the  brewers  was  ? 

1  know  the  feeling  of  two  or  three  who  expressed  themselves  favourable  if  the 
thing:  was  carried  out. 

9670.  1  suppose  if  everybody  had  to  close  on  Sundays  it  would  not  put  the 
brewers  in  a  v;orse  position  among  themselves  than  the  publicans  ? 

No;  the  principal  objection  among  the  publicans  was  this:  If  we  closed  on 
Sunday  we  should  lose  our  Monday  customers ;  that  v\  as  the  answer  of  those 
who  were  favourable  to  Sunday  closing. 

.  9671.  Earl  of  Kimberle?/.]  When  you  spoke  of  its  being  necessary  to  make 
application  for  occasional  licenses  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  sessions,  you 
were  speaking  of  occasional  licenses  jienerally,  and  not  merely  of  licenses  to 
extend  the  hours  of  sale  upon  any  particular  occasion  ? 
I  had  both  in  my  mind. 

9672.  Under  the  Act  of  1872,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  occasional  licenses 
which  may  be  granted  by  the  justices  at  petty  sessions  are  onl}'  for  extension  of 
hours  ? 

I  believe  it  . is  so. 

9673.  Earl  of  Belmore.'l  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  more  question;  in  any  move- 
ment with  regard  to  Sunday  closing,  of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  seeing  the 
great  number  of  houses  which  are  owned  by  individual  firms  of  brewers,  to  secure 
their  assent  as  much  as  that  of  the  publicans  ? 

I  believe,  practically,  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  improvement 
by  consent ;  we  found  that  everything  must  be  done  by  legislation. 

9674.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  not  consent  without  legislation? 

I  do  not  know  why  their  consent  should  be  asked  ;  they  are  established  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
practical  monopoly  for  their  own  benefit. 

9675.  But,  of  course,  we  know  that  they  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  we  should  be  told  that  their  interests 
must  be  looked  to  ? 

They  have  indeed,  and  that  brings  me  to  another  point.  These  gentlemen, 
the  brewers,  have  278  of  their  servants  upon  the  Parliamentary  Register,  and 
upon  the  Municipal  Register,  363,  and  I  was  going  to  mention  that,  in  my 
judgment,  those  persons  are  not  bond  fide  occupiers,  and  not  entitled  to  appear 
upon  the  register  at  all ;  they  are  simply  servants. 

(12 — II.)  c  c  3  9676.  Lord 
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Mr,  Patterson.  9^1^-  Loi'd  Cottesloe.]  You  stated  that  many  of  the  houses  in  Liverpoal  wera 
6th T1 —  8        ^^"^  occupied  by  bond  jide  tenants  ;  to  whom  then  is  the  license  granted  ? 

 "  ^  ^  The  license  is  granted  to  the  servants,  and  the  changes  of  those  servants  have 

become  very  irksome  duties  to  the  magistrates  at  transfer  sessions.  A  list  was 
])repared  some  time  ago,  and  appended  to  a  memorial  sent  to  the  magistrates  upon 
that  subject,  showing  the  number  of  houses  which  have  been  transferred  more 
vJiau  once,  that  is  to  say,  really  the  changes  from  one  servant  to  another. 

^  9077-  It  is  a  very  common  practice,  is  it  not,  that  if  anything  is  found  amiss 
in  the  management,  the  owner  immediately  says,  We  will  dismiss  this  man,  and 
put  in  somebody  else  ? 

It  is  so  ;  and  the  business  is  practically  carried  on,  as  Ave  have  found  out,  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  under  the  name  of  a  man  who  is  not  there;  his  name  is 
over  tlje  door,  while  the  man  liimself  is  probably  out  of  the  country. 

9678.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  not,  be  very  desirable,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  that  evasion,  that  the  license  siiould  be  granted  directly  to 
the  owner  of  the  house,  instead  of  being  granted  to  the  nominal  tenant  ? 

I  should  greatly  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  order,  that,  it  should  be  so. 

9679.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  do  so  ? 

That  is  a  suggestion  which  has  been  considered  in  Liverpool,  and  it  has  been 
met  in  this  way  :  if  this  gentleman,  for  instance,  whose  name  is  down  here  for 
40  houses,  was  licensed  for  each  of  those  40  houses,  and  there  were  committed 
in  one  of  his  houses  certain  offences,  and  he  were  held  disquaiitied  from  holding 
a  license,  in  that  case  would  he  nor,  2iro  tanto,  be  held  to  be  disqualified  from 
holding  all  the  others,  when,  consequently,  the  sacrifice  of  interest  would  be 
very  jireat.  I  do  not  know,  further,  how  far  the  monopoly  which  the  law  per- 
mits should  be  given  to  one  man  for  30  or  40  houses.  If  we  have  5,000  men  in 
Liverpool  who  want  to  be  licensi'd  victuallers,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the 
business  should  be  confined  to  200  men,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  all  these 
number  of  liccens'  S  granted.  Will  you  permit  me,  on  this  subject,  to  mention 
that  in  the  Beer  Act  of  George  the  Fourth  it  is  provided,  "  That  no  license  to 
sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail  under  the  said  recited  Acts  or  of  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  be  the  real  resident  holder  and  occupier  of 
the  dwelling-house  in  which  he  shall  apply  to  be  licensed  " ;  and  if  the  law  in  its 
wisdom  enacts  that  beer  shall  not  be  sold  by  any  but  the  i-eal  resident  occupier 
of  the  hou^e,  it  also  appears  clear  that  a  more  potent  article  should  not  l^e  sold 
except  by  the  resident  occupier. 

(j68o.  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  see  that  that  is  carried  out  r 
So  we  do ;  but  that  only  applies  to  beerhouses;  but  we  have  1,915  public- 
houses  and  only  350  beerhouses. 

9681 .  1  think  you  suggested  that  the  public-houses  of  Liverpool  niight  be  shut 
up  at  10  o'clock? 

9682.  Is  not  that  very  largely  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  people  r 

1  think  it  would  work  improvement,  looking  to  those  who  are  of  bad  habits. 

9683.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  lead  to  private  drinking  ? 
1  think  it  would  rather  tend  to  check  it. 

9684.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  illicit  drinking? 

Illicit  drinking,  as  I  understand,  is  where  they  sell  and  drink  in  places  which 
are  not  licensed, 

9685.  But  the  Committee  have  had  instances  where  rooms  have  been  taken 
in  which  people  could  be  supplied  with  liquor  during  the  hours  when  the  pubhc- 
houses  have  been  closed,  and  when  the  police  have  found  it  out  there  has  been 
really  nobody  to  punish,  but  these  rooms  have  been  used  night  after  night  after 
the  public-houses  have  been  closed? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  of  the  sort  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  anything  of  the  sort  which  the  pohce  Avould  not  be  able  to  cope 
with. 

q686.  You  recommended  another  important  alteration,  which  is  to  abolish 

the 
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the  tax  upon  malt.    You  are  aware  that  that  forms  a  very  large  item  in  the  Ux.  Patterson 

receipts  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  and  what  substitute  would  you  propose  for  it?  — — 

My  proposal  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  alcoiiohc  strength  of  the  beer  approxi-  ^    "  7  '  77 
mating  to,  if  not  entirely,  one-half  of  the  tax  levied  upon  spirits ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  trix  the  alcohol  which  is  contained  in  beer  half  as  much  as  you  tax  the  alcohol 
which  is  contained  in  whiskey. 

9687.  How  would  that  he  pi-acticable ;  take  the  case  of  persons  brewing-  in 
their  private  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  brewers  ;  have  you  considered 
that  ? 

I  liave.  My  iuformatiou  is,  that  brewing  in  private  houses  has  been  dimi- 
nishing year  by  year,  ami  that  brewing  in  .small  breweries  has  been  diminish- 
ing year  by  year ;  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  business  is  rapidly 
becoming  that  of  large  brewers,  in  the  same  way  as  distillation  has  become 
concentrated  in  comparatively  few  distilleries;  in  fact,  that  we  are  getting  out 
of  the  position  as  regards  beer  that  Sweden  was  in  recently  with  regard  to 
spirits,  where  every  man  who  chose  distilled  spirits  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
community.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  would  be 
entailed  upon  private  and  respectable  persons  from  hindering  private  brewing, 
but  I  think  that  the  public  interests  would  be  served  by  making  every  person 
who  \\  anted  to  brew,  to  take  out  a  license  for  his  private  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  pay  license  duty,  and  give  notice  to  the  Excise  when  he  was  about  to 
brew, 

9688.  You  are  aware  that  the  same  practice  was  adopted  when  the  tax  upon 
hops  was  abolished  ;  that  a  license  was  substituted  for  the  tax  upon  hops  ? 

I  am  aware  that  it  was,  but  I  understand  that  private  brewers  were  exempted 
from  that  taxation,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  that  was  entirely  fair. 

9689.  I  rather  think  it  was  at  first  intended  to  make  all  persons  liable,  and 
they  found  that  the  difficulty  would  be  very  great,  and  the  great  brewers  did  not 
insist  upon  its  being  extended  to  the  private  brewers? 

Probably  the  tax  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  collection 
in  many  instances. 

9690.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  with  regard  to  the  export  of  beer  that  they 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  beer  with  a  view  to  the  drawback  on  the  duty 
paid  ? 

I  am  told  that  it  is  so  done. 

9691.  Have  you  considered  this,  that  if  you  reduce  the  malt  tax  beer  will 
become  very  cheap  ;  might  not  that  frustrate  that  very  object  which  we  all  have 
in  viev.',  which  is  to  prevent  the  immoderate  consumption  of  beer  ? 

My  proposal  is  that  concurrently  with  the  abolition  of  the  malt  duty  you 
should  levy  a  duty  upon  the  alcoholic  strength,  which  would  more  than  counter- 
balance it ;  my  proposal  points  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue  rather  than  to  a 
reduction. 

9692.  Chairman.']  And  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beer  ? 
Yes,  exactly. 

9693.  Lord  Cottesloe^  How  should  wc  gain  anything  if  we  kept  up  the  price 
of  beer  ? 

It  would  be  to  tiie  interest  of  the  brev/er  to  make  his  beer  as  liffht  as 
possible. 

9694.  Then  the  public  would  not  drink  it  at  all  ? 

The  public  would  take  the  more  potent  drink  if  they  liked  to  pay  the  price 
for  it;  the  man  who  wanted  the  more  potent  drink  would  pay  a  higher  price 
for  it,  and  the  man  who  took  the  lighter  article  would  obtain  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

9695.  If  you  taxed  the  alcohol  would  that  not  probably  lead  people  to  adul- 
terate the  beer  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  they  could  employ  which  they  do  not  use  at 
present.  I  think  it  is  ciiiefly  to  produce  the  bitter  that  they  use  adulterants, 
but  I  think  your  Lordship  is  under  the  impression  that  the  beer  is  entirely 
brewed  from  malt  and  hops. 

(12 — n.)  c  c  4  9696.  I  was 
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Mr.  Patterson.        9696.  I  was  under  tliat  impression  ? 

mil  h^^Znn         "^^^^  brewed  very  considerably  from  sugar,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 

___Z__J'     effectual  means  by  which  the  sugar  is  taxed. 

96C17.  You  said  you  had  not  much  information  to  give  the  Committee  about 
grocers'  licenses  ;  do  you  know  any  instances  in  Liverpool  in  which  these  shop 
hcenses  have  been  granted  to  other  dealers  besides  grocers  ? 

I  think  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  hitherto  they  have  been  granted 
to  grocers  exclusively. 

9698.  You  know  no  cases  of  butchers  and  bakers  having  those  licenses  ? 
None. 

9699.  Earl  of  Kimberkj/.]  Have  you  ever,  considered  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  your  scheme  of  levying  this  alcoholic  duty  upon  labourers  and  those 
persons  who  brew  their  beer  at  home  ? 

I  tliink  the  number  is  very  small  from  what  I  can  gather. 

9700.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  tliose  farmers  and  others  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  brewing  small  quantities  of  beer  should  be  all  compelled  to 
go  to  public-houses  for  their  beer  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  that  other  means  would  be  provided  for  enabling  them  to  get 
beer  without  going  to  the  public-house. 

9701.  Is  it  possible  that  labourers,  and  people  who  brew  a  good  deal  of 
beer  during  the  harvest,  could  get  it  otherwiie  than  by  going  to  the  [)ublic- 
house  ? 

I  think  brewers  would  make  arrangements  to  deliver  the  beer  at  their  houses 
for  them  ;  I  think  they  could  get  the  beer  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  brewing 
it  at  home,  and  as  cheaply, 

0702.  Might  I  ask  you  upon  a  matter  which  has  not  been  referred  to  since 
you  ori<iinaily  mentioned  it,  namely,  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  you 
proceed  in  your  scheme  of  imposing  extra  taxation  for  local  purposes  upon 
publicans  ? 

Because  they  cost  more  for  police,  they  necessitate  better-liglited  streets,  they 
increase  the  poor  rates,  and  they  greatly  swell  the  volume  of  ignorance  for  which 
the  education  rate  is  levied. 

U703.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  introduce  as  a  principle  of  our  taxation,  that 
different  kinds  of  property  should  pay  different  rates  of  taxation  according  as 
thev  require  more  attention  from  the  police  ? 

l"  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  there  were  other  classes  of  property  which 
were  much  more  onerous  in  the  charges  they  necessitated  than  others  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such, 

9704,  For  example,  a  railway  company  which  pays  very  largely  to  the  local 
rates,  gives  as  little  trouble  to  the  watch  committee  and  lighting  committee,  or 
police,  as  any  body  which  can  be  conceived  ;  ought  they  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation  upon  that  jiround  ? 

Ko  more  than  a  respectable  citizen  living  in  a  private  house  who  gives  us  no 
trouble. 

9705.  But  you  are  going  upon  the  principle  that  those  who  give  most  trouble 
ought  to  pay  most ;  can  it  be  said  that  railway  companies  cause  any  expense  to 
the  public  ? 

Yes,  1  think  so. 

9706.  In  what  way  ? 

There  is  a  very  large  traffic  from  the  railways  in  our  streets,  and  therefore  an 
immense  quantify  of  property  which  they  are  responsible  for  as  carriers  has  to 
be  watched  as  it  passes  through  the  town  ;  I  do  not  know  any  railway  company 
which  does  not  impose  some  burden  upon  the  people  as  much  as  a  private 
citizen. 

9707,  But  the  company  itself,  and  its  works,  do  not  cost  anything? 

I  am  speaking  of  them  as  carriers,  in  which  capacity  they  require  protective 

watching-  „  ^ 

^  9708.  But 
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9708.  But  in  proportion  to  their  properly,  they  require  much  less  watching  Mr.  Patterson 
and  expense  than  any  other  property  which  you  could  mention,  do  they  not  ?         gth  July  1877 

I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.   

9709.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  police  have  as  much  trouble  in  protecting  the 
plant,  the  road,  and  the  stations  of  railway  companies  as  they  have  in  protecting 
ordinary  shops  ? 

I  think  that  a  very  large  amount  of  property  which  the  railway  Company  is 
responsible  for  is  outside  their  stations. 

9710.  You  would  be  prepared,  as  I  understand,  to  introduce  a  graduated 
system  of  taxation  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  trouble  that  each  person  gives 
to  the  local  authority  ? 

No,  that  would  not  be  practicable.    I  would  deal  with  an  outstanding  and 
flagrant  case  like  that  cf  the  liquor  trade  in  that  way. 

971 1.  You  say  you  would  not  deal  with  outside  persons,  but  would  select  this 
particular  trade  to  deal  with  upon  this  principle  ? 

1  should  be  happy  to  add  others  with  which  I  would  deal  upon  this  principle 
if  I  could  find  any,  but  I  am  quite  certain  I  can  find  no  others. 

9712.  May  I  take  it  that  your  tax  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  tax  ? 
Yes,  it  is  a  trade  which  I  think  has  grown  to  its  present  extent  beyond  the 

contemplation  of  the  law,  and  upon  that  point  I  would  beg  to  offer  an  observa- 
tion to  the  Committee  if  permitted.  I  think  the  original  intention  of  licensing 
public- houses  was  not  for  drinking  purposes,  but  for  the  reception  of  travellers 
for  their  lodginii;  and  feeding,  and  that  the  opening  of  houses  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, like  the  larger  proportion  of  those  we  have,  is  a  gross  abuse  which  has 
grown  up  without  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  law.  I 
believe  the  legislation  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  clearly  points  to  the 
fact  that  tippling-houses  are  a  nuisance,  and  these  houses  are  tippling-houses  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  My  proposal  only  points  to  those  houses  which  are 
drinking  houses  pure  and  simple. 

9713.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  not  put  down  the  nuisance,  but  make 
money  out  of  it  r 

I  would  put  it  down  as  soon  as  public  opinion  was  prepared  to  put  it  down, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  would  make  it  pay  for  itself. 

9714.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  those  persons 
call  themselves  licensed  victuallers  at  the  present  day,  keeping  up  the  fiction 
that  they  sell  victuals  as  well  as  drink? 

They  do.    They  keep  up  the  good  old  name  without  the  good  old  practice. 

9715.  Viscount  GordonJ]  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  possibility  of 
mapping  out  the  country  into  districts  of  considerable  extent,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  licensing  board,  who  would  have  the  control  of  all  licenses  within  that 
district  ? 

It  has  not  been  specially  directed  thereto. 

9716.  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  scheme? 
I  have  heard  it  generally  discussed. 

9717.  Could  you  form  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  expediency  or  other- 
wise of  doing  so  ? 

No,  I  should  not  at  the  first  blush  thmk  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  change. 

9718.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  to  your 
evidence  ? 

I  would  wish  to  off'er  your  Lordship  some  suggestions  which  emanated  from 
the  Committee  over  which  I  presided.  I  may  mention  that  theatres  at  present, 
by  reason  of  their  being  licensed  as  theatres,  have  the  power  to  sell  spirits  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks,  a  system  which  appears  to  us  to  be  dangerous,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  removed. 

9719.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Does  that  observation  apply  to  music  halls  also  ? 
No,  only  theatres  licensed  as  theatres  are  so  privileged.    We  have  already 

referred  to  the  hours  of  closing.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  noted  the 
suggestion  from  Liverpool,  that  the  Actof  18/2,  Section  /,  might  with  advantage 
(12— Il.j  D  D  be 
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Mr.  Patterson,  be  extended  to  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds  to  young  persons 
6th  July  1877.    under  16  years  of  age;  at  present  it  only  proiiibits  the  sale  of  spirits  to  tlierii. 

 —      Then  we  suggest  "  The  withdrawal  of  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  in 

cases  of  removal  and  transfer,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  law  in  reference 
thereto  to  that  affecting  new  grants  in  the  Act  of  18/2.  That  where  applications 
for  removal  have  been  refused,  no  renewed  application  should  be  allowed  within 
a  fixed  period."  That  would  probably  be  12  months.  Then  here  is  another 
recommendation  which  is  important :  "  That  music  and  dancing  should  not  be 
allowed  upon  licensed  premises,  unless  under  special  permission  from  the  bench." 
Such  places  do  not  at  present  require  in  Liverpool  any  license  whatever.  Those 
places  are  free  from  magisterial  control ;  and  we  also  suggest  "  That  the  laws  at 
present  in  force  concerning  games  and  wagers  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  that  licensed  victuallers,  as  well  as  all  other  persons,  should  require  a 
license  before  keeping  billiard  or  bagatelle  tables  upon  their  premises  for  public 
use."  At  present  a  license  is  required  for  a  billiard  table  on  unlicensed  premises, 
whereas  in  a  public-house  a  man  may  set  up  a  billiard  table  at  his  pleasure.  There 
is  also  another  suggestion  which  I  would  venture  to  make  in  addition,  and  that  is, 
that  special  inspectors  of  public-houses  might  act  under  the  Home  Office,  and  be 
sent  down  to  any  of  the  large  towns,  or  in  case  of  need,  even  into  small  towns, 
for  special  work,  VV'e  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  although  we  have  very 
respectable  men  appointed  by  the  Watch  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing public-houses  in  Liverpool,  they  soon  become  known  to  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  approach  is  signalled  on  a-head  of  them,  and  things 
which  they  might  have  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  magistracy  are  put 
out  of  sight  before  they  get  into  those  houses  ;  I  think  that  there  would  be  ad- 
vantage in  the  occasional  visits  of  inspectors  who  are  not  known. 

9720.  Earl  of  Kimberlty.'\  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  clauses  providing  for 
such  special  inspectors  forined  a  part  of  the  Bill  of  1872  as  it  was  originally 
brought  in,  but  were  struck  out  by  Parliament? 

I  think  it  was  a  misfortune  that  it  was  so.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  further, 
that  such  persons  as  have  been  referred  to,  namely,  the  servants  of  publicans 
occupying  houses  who  are  at  present  upon  the  voting  list,  are  there  wrongfully, 
and  as  long  as  the  sale  of  drink  is  a  monopoly,  and  can  only  be  granted  to  a 
few  out  of  the  many  who  want  it,  the  occupation  or  lodging  in  a  house  licensed 
for  the  consumption  of  drink  should  not  entitle  the  person  to  be  registered  or  to 
vote.  The  last  suggestion  which  I  would  trouble  your  Lordship  with  is,  that  in  all 
cases  of  the  grant  of  new  licenses  or  removals  to  another  neighbourhood,  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  should  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  negative  if  they 
thought  fit. 

9721.  That  would  be  the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill  applied  so  far  ? 

In  principle  it  probably  would,  but  the  Permissive  Bill  contemplates  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  my  suggestion  would  be,  that  a  house  should  not  be 
intruded  into  a  neighbourhood  if  one-half  of  the  people  do  not  want  it. 

9722.  Earl  of  Morley.']  How  would  you  define  the  neighbourhood? 

It  is  a  difficulty,  and  one  which  would  require  some  care;  practicall}' in 
Liverpool  we  should  be  shut  up  to  the  polling  district,  which  would  be  an  average 
of  20,000  inhabitants.  I  should  prefer  to  make  it  a  smaller  area,  say  5,000 
inhabitants. 

9723.  Earl  of  Kimherley.']  You  just  now  alluded  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
owner  should  be  entered  as  the  registered  publican  rather  than  the  servant  of  the 
owner.  When  the  owner  is  a  brewer,  would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  that 
you  could  scarcely  make  the  owner  who  was  not  resident  in  the  place,  and  was 
not  cognisant  of  what  was  going  on,  liable  for  any  of  the  police  penalties  which 
the  Act  prescribes  ? 

I  should  object  to  that.  I  would  prefer  to  meet  it  by  applying  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1840,  and  only  licensing  the  real  resident  occupiers. 

9724.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  licensing  the  real  owner  which  could  not  be  got  over  ? 

I  think  the  difficulties  would  be  insuperable. 

9725.  You  spoke  about  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  these  transfers  from  one 
servant  to  another ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  that  system  is  also  rather  advan- 
tageous 
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tageous  in  one  point  of  view,  as  showing  that  the  owners  exercise  due  vigilance 
over  their  servants  ? 

No  doubt,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  houses  are  carried  on,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  name  of  men  who  were  not  there  at  all ; 
the  man  was  dismissed  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  while  we  profess  to  hold  persons 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  houses,  there  was  really  nobody  responsible  in 
such  a  case. 

9726.  The  remedy  which  you  suggest  is  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  a  bond 
Jide  resident  occupier  ? 

It  should  be  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  conveyed  it  to  your  Lordships  that 
those  persons  who  are  employed  in  those  places  are  under  very  demoralising 
circumstances  ;  they  are  occupied  from  nearly  six  in  the  morning  till  nearly 
midnight,  and  are  obliged  to  work  about  eight  hours  on  Sundays  as  well.  It  is 
amazing,  considering  the  circumstances,  that  they  behave  as  well  as  they  do.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  owners  get  such  good  servants. 

9727.  Viscount  Gordon.']  Are  they  always  at  work  ? 

Their  business  is  fitful  naturally,  but  they  are  always  on  th«  premises,  I 
understand. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  Patterson. 
6th  July  1877- 


The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  LEONE  LEVI,  f.s.s..  Barrister- at-Law,  is  called  in;  and  Examined. 

9728.  Chairman.']  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  the  Professor 
general  economic  conditions  of  the  people  as  affected  by  intemperance  ?  Leone  Levi. 

Yes  ;  I  produce  a  diagram  showiug  the  relation  of  intemperance  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people  from  1857  to  1875.  We  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to 
go  back  further  than  1857,  that  being  the  year  when  the  judicial  statistics  were 
first  published  for  England  and  Wales.  Since  that  time  we  may  trace  the  progress 
of  intemperance,  as  shown  by  the  number  committed  for  drunkenness  side  by  side 
with  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  general  condition  of  the  people  {handing  a 
diagram  to  the  Committee). 

9729.  Does  this  evidence  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to 
England  and  Wales  exclusively  ? 

The  amount  of  trade  applies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  number  of 
committals  for  drunkenness  applies  to  England  and  Wales  ;  the  judicial  statistics 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  published  at  a  later  date,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  dividing  the  amount  of  trade  between  England  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  by  so  many  millions  of  imports  and  exports 
combined  for  1,000  people,  just  as  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness  is 
for  1,000  people,  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population  from  1857  to  1875. 
There  are  other  items  in  the  diagram  relating  to  crime,  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention  subsequently,  but  at  present  it  is  that  particular  line  of  comparison 
between  trade  and  drunkenness  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself.  Before  1857 
the  country  had  gone  over  very  difficult  times.  In  1851,  1852,  and  1853  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  gave  great  impetus  to  trade  ;  wages  rose 
and  prices  rose  also  considerably.  But  then  came  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854  and 
1855, and  in  1856  there  wasa  great  crisis  and  trade  fell  considerably.  Subsequently 
there  was  the  Mutiny  in  India  in  1856  and  1857.  There  were  wars  in  Italy  and 
other  circumstances  in  1858  and  1859  which  kept  trade  low,  and  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  in  1862-64  affected  deeply  our  manufacturing  industry.  There 
was  another  crisis  in  1866.  After  this  came  the  cattle  plague.  And  in  1870-71 
there  was  the  war  between  France  and  Germany.  An:l  your  Lordships  will  see 
that  drunkenness  all  along  that  period  continued  comparatively  low,  fluctuating 
certainly  from  year  to  year,  but  not  to  any  extent.  From  1857  to  1861  the 
proportion  of  committals  was  4*07  per  1,000;  from  1862  to  1866  the  propor- 
tion was  478  per  1,000;  and  from  1867  to  1871,  5-42  per  1,000.  The  real 
increase  of  trade  manifested  itself  in  1871 ;    1872  was  the  maximum,  and 
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Professor       immediately  you  find  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  for 
Leone  Levi.      drunkenness,  the  average  from  1872  to  1875  having  been  7*68  per  1,000. 

6th  July  1877.       9730.  Your  theory  is  that  as  trade  increases,  so  drunkenness  increases  ? 

Exactly,  and  the  two  hues  go  almost  jmri  passu  ;  in  short,  drunkenness  and 
excessive  drinking  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  of 
means  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  people.  I  lay  before  your 
Lordships  some  table  giving  further  facts  relating  to  the  economic  condition  of 
,  the  people  from  1857  to  1875,  including  the  rate  of  interest,  the  price  of  meat, 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  price  of  Consols,  which  matters,  in  my  opinion,  have 
a  considerable  and  direct  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquor  during  this  period.  But  the  general  result  is,  that  whilst  in  1857  the  total 
amount  of  income  assessed  to  income  tax  was  313,000,000/.,  in  1875  it  reached 
571,000,000  L,  showing  an  increase  of  82  per  cent.  ;  and  whilst  the  amount  held 
at  the  savings  bani\S,  two-thirds  of  \vliich  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes,  in  1857  was  35,000,000  L,  in  1875  it  increased  to  68,000,000 
an  increase  of  92  per  cent.  All  this  shows  that  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  last  19  years  has  vastly  improved.  Only  notice  this  in  the 
diagram,  that  whilst  tiade  after  1872  somewhat  decreased  in  amount,  intem- 
perance has  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion,  in  fact  has  gone  on,  and 
is  going  on  increasing;  the  extra  savings  of  the  people  were  not  quite  wasted, 
and  drunkenness  continued. 

9731.  I  think  we  might  almost  assume,  from  the  previous  evidence  which  we 
have  liad,  that  increased  means  produce  to  a  certain  extent  increased  drunken- 
ness, but  have  you  at  all  considered  whether  the  relations  which  you  liave 
observed  between  intemperance  and  increased  means  have  tended  to  alrer  of  late 
years ;  have  they  remained  constant,  or  does  the  proportion  remain  the  same  r 

It  was  more  lapid  of  late  years,  because  there  has  been  greater  amount  of 
income  in  wages  and  profits. 

9732.  Have  you  found  that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
wealth,  there  has  been  an  equally  rapid  increase  of  drunkenness  ? 

Certainly,  that  is  indicated  by  the  diagram  which  I  have  put  in.  That  shows 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  year  to  year. 

9733.  But  as  a  starting  point  of  objection  to  the  full  application  of  your  theory, 
I  suppose  we  must  admit  that  in  the  well-to-do  classes  there  has  been  during 
the  last  40  years  a  considerable  decrease  in  habits  of  intemperance  ? 

There  is  ;  I  believe  that  there  is  less  intemperance  among  the  higher  classes, 
but  I  am  just  entering  upon  the  question  of  intemperance  itself.  That  table 
relates  to  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness  {handing  in  a  table). 

9734.  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  ratio  can  be  adduced  from  a  comparison 
of  the  advance  of  wealth  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness  which  is  really  of  any 
value,  considering  all  the  disturbing  causes  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  disturbing  causes,  increasing  prosperity  bears  directly  on 
the  amount  of  drunkenness,  and  more  especially  the  rates  of  wages,  though 
afi^ecting  only  a  certain  class  of  the  people,  or  mainly  so. 

9735.  For  practical  purposes,  we  of  course  want  to  know  whether  the  increase 
of  drunkenness  which  has  been  observed  latterly  is  to  be  specially  ascribed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  who  unfortunately  drink  most, 
or  whether  it  is  owing  to  other  causes  ? 

The  improved  condition  of  the  people  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increasing  drunkenness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  we  should  regard 
intemperance;  is  it  a  crime,  or  a  vice,  or  extravagance,  or  simple  luxury? 
Who  are  the  intemperates  ?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say.  If  you  limit  the  term 
to  cases  where  the  state  of  the  mind  is  changed  and  the  tongue  stammers,  and 
such  like,  the  number  is  limited  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  a  wider  range, 
and  include  persons  taking  extravagant  quantities  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
proportion  is  much  larger.  The  tests  of  intemperance  that  we  have  are  simply 
these  ;  first,  the  number  taken  by  the  police  as  drunk  or  disorderly  in  the  streets  ; 
secondly,  the  number  dying  from  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking,  as  shown  by  the 
verdicts  in  coroners'  inquests  ;  third,  the  number  of  those  who  die  from  delirium 
tremens  and  intemperance,  as  elicited  in  the  ascertained  causes  of  death.  From 
these  three  items  we  come  to  the  general  proportion  of  intemperance,  and  we  find, 

for 
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for  instance,  that  the  number  committed  for  drunkenness  in  the  streets  lias  Professor 
increased  from  76,000  to  204,000 ;  that  the  number  of  verdicts  for  excessive  LeoTieLevi. 
drinking  in  England  and  Wales,  in  coroners'  inquests,  rose  from  323  in  1857,     6ih  July  1S7 

to  516  in  1875.    The  number  who  died  from  delirium  tremens  has  kept  pretty   

much  the  same  ;  there  were  484  cases  in  1857  and  485  in  the  year  1875,  but  the 
number  who  died  from  intemperance  increased  from  294  in  1857  to  565  in 
1875. 

9736.  From  what  returns  do  you  derive  these  figures  ? 
From  the  judicial  statistics. 

9737.  Are  the  numbers  which  you  mentioned  annual  numbers  ? 

They  are  annual  numbers  for  England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  intemperance  and  delirium  tremens  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar 
General  of  Births,  Deaihs,  and  Marriages  ;  that  is  the  only  authority  we  have 
for  such  matters. 

9738.  Earl  of  Onsloic.']  Surely  the  judicial  statistics  do  not  give  the  number  of 
the  cases  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  from  delirium  tremens  ? 

Those  are  given  in  the  Annual  Report  made  by  Dr.  Farr  on  the  causes  of 
death.  Now,  looking  to  the  committals  for  drunkenness,  which  is  the  first 
of  these  tests  of  intemperance,  I  find  that  in  1857  there  were  in  round  numbers 
55,000  males  and  21,000  females,  making  a  total  of  76,000;  in  1875  there 
were  156,000  males  and  48,000  females,  making  a  total  of  204,000,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  172  per  cent.  Rut  in  order  to  get  at  the  real 
increase,  you  must  consider  the  increase  of  population,  and  when  that  is  taken 
into  account,  we  find  that,  whereas  in  1857  the  proportion  was  3'94  per  1,000,  in 
1875  it  was  8'51,  or  an  increase  of  1 15  per  cent,  instead  of  172  per  cent.  Again, 
absolute  years  do  not  always  give  the  real  state  of  matters  ;  you  must  take  rather 
a  period,  and  if  we  take  the  five  years  from  1857  to  1861,  and  from  1871  to  1875, 
instead  of  115  per  cent.,  the  increase  is  only  71  per  cent,  upon  the  number  of 
committals.  It  is  also  noticeable,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females,  that  whilst  in  1857  there  were  72  percent,  males  to  28  percent,  females, 
in  1875  the  proportion  was  76  to  24,  which  shows  an  apparent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  committed  as  compared  with  the  number  of  men.  I  do  not 
find  that  there  is  any  increase  throughout  that  period  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
mittals of  women.  1  find  that  generally  in  those  19  years  the  proportion  was  75 
men  to  25  women,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  drunk  which  is  generally  supposed.  I  would  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  this  further  fact,  that  out  of  204,000  committed,  upwards 
of  150,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  were  in  only  seven  counties,  namely,  in  Lancashire, 
Middie^iex,  Durham,  York,  Stafford,  Northumberland,  and  Cheshire,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Salford, 
and  Birmingham,  tending  to  show  that  drunkenness  is  a  local  evil,  not  a  national 
one,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  great  increase  is  in  certain  localities  and  not  over 
the  whole  country.  Drunkenness  seems  to  prevail  in  the  densely  crowded  places 
and  in  the  most  densely  populated  counties.  I  have  some  tables  which  I  shall 
lay  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to  that  point.  Certain  occupations, 
moreover,  are  evidently  a  fruitful  cause  of  drunkenness  in  many  places.  I'he 
proportion  of  committals  is  greater  in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  counties 
than  in  the  agricultural,  and  relatively  greater  in  the  mineral  than  in  the 
industrial  or  manufacturing  counties. 

9739.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  that  may  be  referred  to  the  general  principle 
which  you  began  by  laying  down,  namely,  that  increased  wages  lead  to  increased 
drinking  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  occupations. 

9740.  But  the  occupations  you  mentioned  would  be  those  of  the  highest 
wages  ? 

No  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  average  rate  of  committals  for  drunkenness 
in  eight  agricultural  counties  was  only  2"9  per  1,000,  and  in  eight  industrial 
and  mining  counties  the  average  rate  was  13-6  per  1,000;  in  truth,  the 
glass  blowers  and  puddlers,  who  end  their  daily  task  in  an  exhausted  state, 
seem  to  require  something  to  recover  their  exhausted  forces.  Would 
that  something  better  than  alcoholic  beverages  could  be  provided  for  them. 
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'  Ze'frF^'  ^^^^        seen,  moreover,  that  Northumberland,  Cheshire,  Durham,  and 

eme^  evi.      York  are  northern  counties,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  northern  countries 

6th  July  1877.    are  more  or  less  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages.    Sweden,  Norwa}^  Den- 
mark, and  Russia  show  a  lemarkable  contrast  with  Italy,  France,  and  other 
southern  countries  in  that  regard.     The  temperature,  I  think,  materially 
influences  the  habits  of  the  people  in  food  and  drink  ;  it  is  not  altogether 
caprice  wliich  produces  the  fact  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland,  ale 
in  England,  and  wine  in  France  or  Italy,  and  water  in  eastern  countries.  I 
thought  it  important  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  point  out  where 
exactly  the  evil  is  most  located,  and  what  are  the  various  causes  which  affect 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  hoping  it  may  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  remedies  in  the  riiiht  direction  and  taking  a  wider  range  than  the  ques- 
tion of  licenses.    With  regard  to  the  pro])ortion  of  men  and  women,  I  may 
mention  that  although  there  has  been  a  very  equal  proportion  throughout  in 
the  relation  of  males  to  females  committed  for  drunkenness,  a  very  great  dif- 
ference has  been  made  of  late  in  the  proportion  of  convictions.    In  185/  only 
43  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  convicted;  in  1875,  83  per  cent,  of  the  women 
were  convicted.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  magisti  ates  are  more  severe 
with  drunkenness.     The  proportion   of  convictions  is   considerably  greater 
now  in  regard  both  to  males  and  females  than  it  was  in  former  days.  In 
taking  the  judicial  statistics  as  our  guide,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  number  committed  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  the  sense 
of  the  pohce  of  what  drunkenness  is,  rind  of  what  constitutes  a  person 
drunk  or  disorderly.    But  the  police  are  guided  in  this,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
the  state  of  public  opinion  ;  if  public  opinion  is  strong  they  are  more  vigilant, 
if  public  opinion  is  careless  they  just  act  in  the  same  spirit.   A  larger  pro[jortion 
of  convictions  encourages  the  police  to  bring  up  persons  before  the  magistrates. 
We  have,  in  truth,  a  very  imperfect  guide  in  the  number  of  committals,  because 
instead  of  really  indicating  the  exact  increase  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  it 
only  shows  that  it  comes  more  before  the  public  gaze  ;  that  it  comes  more 
before  the  magistrates  ;   that  a  more  wholesome  state  of  public  opinion 
exists  in  the  matter.     It  may  indicate  rather  an   improvement  than  an 
increasing  evil ;  you  see  it  more.    Further,  it  must  be  taken  also  into  con- 
sideration that  in  former  years  persons  drunk  were  merely  taken  care  of ;  they 
were  not  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  all ;  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
all  persons  drunk  are  brought  before  the  magistrates  ;  therefore  this  test  is  not 
after  all  an  absolute  test.    We  have  perhaps  a  better  test  in  the  number  of 
habitual  drunkards,  which  has  increased,  and  which  is  increasing  considerably. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  charged  with  offences 
from  13,000  males,  and  4,000  females  in  1858,  to  34,000  males,  and  13,000 
females  in  18/5  ;  or  from  a  total  of  17,000,  to  a  total  of  47,000,  indicating  alto- 
gether, taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population,  70  per  cent. 

9741.  There  again,  much  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  who  might  or  might  not  report  a  much  larger  number  of  habitual 
drunkards  ? 

No  doubt.  Valuable  as  the  police  reports  are,  we  cannot  take  those  reports 
as  indicating  really  an  increase  of  drunkenness  at  a  particular  time. 

9742.  Have  you  considered  the  relation  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  the  number  of  licenses? 

I  am  coming  to  that  point.  But  permit  me  to  add,  as  to  the  mode  of  inter- 
preting statistics,  that  in  the  same  manner  it  might  appear  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  and  imbeciles,  and  some  attribute  the  same  to  the  increasing  amount  of 
drunkenness;  but  that  fact  is  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
fortakingimbecilesandlunaticsto  lunatic  asylums  instead  of  keeping  them  in  private 
houses.  Statistics  do  not  always  indicate  the  causes  of  the  phenomense  ;  they 
only  point  out  certain  facts,  the  causes  of  which  must  be  inquired  into  before 
you  can  come  to  any  absolute  conclusion.  I  have  made  some  calculation  of  the 
relation  of  intemperance  to  consumption.  Comparing  1856  with  1875,  and 
taking  the  quantities  of  British,  foreign,  and  colonial  spirits,  and  malt  and  wine 
respectively,  I  find  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  was  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption per  head  of  37  per  cent,  upon  the  consumption  of  spirits,  taking  British, 
foreign,  and  colonial  together ;  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  malt,  and 
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of  88  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  wine.   But  there  is  another  way  of  getting  Professor 
at  the  consumption  of  alcohol.    I  have  just  given  the  consumption  of  spirits,       Leone  Levi. 
malt,  and  wine  respectively,  but  we  may  reduce  the  consumption  of  every  descrip-    g^j^  jIliTTsyy. 

tion  to  a  common  standard  of  proof  spirits,  on  the  calculation  that  one  quarter   ' 

of  malt  will  produce  on  the  average  a  quantity  of  beer  containing  13  gallons  of 
spirits;  and  that  wme  contains  on  an  average  30  per  cent,  of  spirits^  Some  des- 
cription contain  less  ;  French  wines,  for  example  ;  and  some  of  the  purest  Hunga- 
rian wines  will  contain  even  less  spirits  than  French  wines ;  but  port  and  sherry 
contain  more  spirit;  and,  therefore,  I  take  30  per  cent,  as  giving  the  average. 
Upon  this  calculation,  I  find  that  in  1856,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were 
consumed  of  spirits  proper  15,700,000  gallons,  and  in  18/5  26,700,000  in  round 
numbers;  hut  of  spirits  in  beer,  57,000,000  gallons  were  consumed  in  1856,  and 
86,000,000  gallons  in  1875  ;  so  that  there  is  three  times  the  amount  of  spirits 
consumed  in  beer  than  there  is  consumed  in  spirits  proper.  The  spirit  in  wine 
would  be  represented  by  1,800,000  gallons  in  1856,  and  4,400,000  gallons  in 
1875.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  spirit  also  in  cider,  which  has  been  put 
down  at  450,000  gallons;  making  a  total  of  75,000,000  gallons  in  1856,  and 
117,000,000  gallons  in  1875;  and  if  we  take  these  quantities  in  proportion  to 
population,  we  find  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  proof  spirit  to  be  24  per 
cent.  Whilst  there  was  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
as  spirits,  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  consun)ption  of  malt,  and  of  88  per  cent,  in  the 
consumption  of  wine,  when  l  educed  to  a  common  standard  of  alcohol,  the  in- 
crease is  24  per  cent.  But  how  is  it  that  whilst  tliere  has  been  comparatively 
such  a  small  increase  as  24  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  115  per  cent,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the  number  taken 
up  for  drunkenness.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  Partly  because  the 
number  of  committals  represents  more  the  state  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  evil  than  the  fact  of  increased  drunkenness  ;  and  partly  because  intem- 
perance is  really  more  prevalent  among  a  class  of  people,  small  in  proportion, 
who  from  an  increase  of  gain  have  suddenly  become  extravagant  and  wasteful. 
I  have  tables  here  showing  the  consumption  of  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  aggregate,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  {The  same  is 
handed  in,  see  Appendix.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relation  of 
the  intemperate  to  the  temperate  consumption.  A  difficult  question,  and  scarcely 
adinitting  of  any  absolutes  certainty,  still  some  information  was  obtained  upon  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  in  a  work  he  published  on  the  taxation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  he  says,  "  A  temperate  agricultural  labourer  with 
from  35  I  to  50  I.  a  year,  will  take  one  or  two  glasses  of  beer  a  day,  amounting, 
with  occasional  additions,  to  55  gallons  per  annum  ;  he  seldom  tastes  spirits." 
A  temperate  town  workman,  w  ith  from  55  /.  to  60  I.  a  year,  will  with  his  wife 
take  three  half  pints  a  day,  or  say  75  gallons  per  year;  drinking  spirits,  say  one, 
or  at  most  two  gallons  per  family  each  year."  "  A  temperate  artizan,  with  from 
35  5.  to  40*.  a  week,  will  drink  with  his  family  three  pints,  or  six  glasses  of 
beer  per  diem;  say  150  gallons  a  year,  and  spirits  from  two  to  four  gallons  a 
year."  "  The  intemperate,  or  the  excessive  expenditures,  are  far  beyond  this 
scale ;  half  the  wajies  of  the  intemperate  are  spent  in  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco." 
Assuming  the  consumption  by  the  temperate  at  60  gallons  of  beer  and  two 
gallons  of  spirits  in  England,  and  three  gallons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  per 
annum,  I  calculate  that  out  of  1,100,000,000  gallons  of  beer  consumed,  about 
900,000,000  gallons  would  be  consumed  by  the  temperate,  and  200,000,000 
gallons,  probably,  by  the  intemperate;  and  that  out  of  the  42,000,000  gallons  of 
spirit  consumed,  33,000,000  will  be  consumed  by  the  temperate,  and  9,000,000 
probably  by  the  intemperate.  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  have  these  facts, 
because  legislation  directed  to  correct  a  vice,  or  extravagance,  or  temperate 
drinking  is  one  thing,  and  legislation  directed  to  correct  excess  or  intemperance 
is  another  thing.  In  truth,  the  evil  is  not  only  local  in  its  application,  and  [)re- 
valent  only  in  certain  localities,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
using  to  excess  or  abusing  such  liquors  to  the  extent  probably  of  not  one-fifth,  if 
as  much ,  of  the  entire  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  so  much  as  a  fifth  may  be  taken  as  the  consumption  of  the  intem- 
perate, because  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  called  intemperate  are 
those  who  indulge  in  drink  more  extravagantly  than  their  means  can  well  afford 
without  actually  being  guilty  of  drunkenness  as  an  offence  against  common 
law.  The  consumption  of  the  temperate  has  greatly  increased  of  late  in  propor- 
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Professor  ^^^^  t°  ^^^^  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  With  increasing  incomes,  whether 
Leone  Levi.  by  profits,  rents,  or  wages,  a  higher  scale  of  comforts  has  gradually  been  intro- 
6th  Jul — 18  duced  ;  bread,  meat  sugar,  tea,  are  all  move  copiously  used  now  than  they  were 
formerly;  the  dress  of  the  people  is  better;  the  houses  are  better,  and  better 
furnished,  and  comfort  and  luxury  have,  in  not  a  few  cases,  taken  the  place  of 
want  and  squalor.  1  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  table  showing  the  increase  of 
the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  {handi)ig  in  the  same). 

9743.  Will  you  shortly  explain  the  tables  showing  the  consumption  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  licenses  ? 

For  purposes  of  revenue  and  from  considerations  of  i)olicy,  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  subjected  to  a  license,  and  we 
have  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of  tiie  means  of  distribution  to 
the  consumption  of  the  article.  How  far,  in  this  instance,  can  it  be  said  that  it 
is  the  supply  that  regulates  the  demand,  rather  than  the  demand  regulating 
the  supply?  Now,  in  answer,  we  have  this  very  striking  fact,  that  whilst  tliere 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  those  committed  for  drunkenness, 
and  also  to  a  certain  extent  an  increase  in  the  consumption,  the  proportion  of 
licenses  or  the  means  of  distribution  relatively  to  the  population  has  actually 
decreased.  In  1857  there  were  5*46  licenses,  including  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses, to  1,000  persons,  whereas  in  18/5  the  proporlion  was  o*02  per  1,000; 
in  short,  whilst  the  means  of  distribution  have  decreased,  the  quantity  consumed 
is  larger,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  fewer  the  licenses  the  more  concentrated 
the  business  becomes,  and  the  closer  is  the  monopoly. 

9744.  Would  not  also  the  calculation  be  affected  by  this  circumstance,  that 
whilst  there  might  be  fewer  licenses,  those  licenses  would  be  for  houses  much 
larger  than  formerly  ? 

Quite  so ;  the  greater  the  monopoly  the  greater  the  inducement  to  establish 
large  houses,  or  to  enlarge  small  ones,  or  to  render  them  more  attractive ;  the 
greater  the  rent,  not  only  the  rental  of  the  house,  but  the  rental  as  charged  by 
the  brewers,  the  more  the  necessity  of  jmshing  the  trade  to  its  utmost  limits. 
There  is  no  direct  relation,  however,  between  the  consumption  and  the  number 
of  licenses. 

9745.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
there  is  not  such  a  relation.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  conclude  the  evidence  you  have  to  give  ? 

There  are  several  other  points  which  I  should  desire  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  W  Jiiiii  1877. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Westminster. 
Earl  of  Belmoke. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Earl  of  MORLEY. 


Earl  of  KiMBEKLEY. 

Lord  Hartismere. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 

Lord  COTTESLOE. 


His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  V/ESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  LEONE  LEVI  is  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

9746.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  continue  your  statement  Professor 
from  the  point  where  you  broke  off  on  the  last  occasion  ?  Leone  Levi. 

Before  entering  upon  a  new  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  lothJulTiS 
although  it  would  appear  from  the  diagram  which  I  laid  before  your  Lordships 
last  Friday,  that  the  excess  of  intemperance  in  latter  years  had  immediate 
relation  to  tlie  increase  of  trade  and  general  prosperity,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  this  amounts  to  a  general  law ;  for  it  has  been  often  observed  by  Mr. 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  that  in  years  of  distress 
the  consumption  of  spirits  has  often  been  even  greater  than  in  years  of 
prosperity.  In  truth,  just  as  there  are  many  who,  with  plenty  in  their  pockets, 
will  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  rush  to  the  public-house  and  spend  it  all,  so 
there  are  many  in  times  of  distress  who,  deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  rush 
to  the  public-house  to  seek  for  what  will  give  temporary  heat  or  strength  and 
assumed  or  imagined  nourishment  for  the  least  amount  of  money,  which  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  spirits. 

9747.  You  mean  by  that,  that  there  may  be  an  increased  amount  of  drinking, 
but  not  an  increased  amount  of  drunkenness,  under  those  conditions  } 

That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  was  putting. 

9748.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  You  mean  that  a  prosperous  state  of  trade  did  not 
always  necessarily  produce  an  increase  of  drunkenness  ? 

Not  necessarily  always,  nor  a  want  of  prosperity  an  increase  of  intemperance. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  former  has  been  the  case.  With  an  immense  increase 
in  wages  in  the  mining  districts  the  men  found  themselves  in  a  sudden  flush  of 
prosperity,  and  having  no  thrift,  and  no  intelligence  to  use  that  prosperity  aright, 
tliey  rushed  to  the  public-house. 

9749.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  the  general  rule  is,  that 
when  trade  is  flourishing  and  wages  are  high,  then  comes  the  greatest  amount 
of  drunkenness  ;  but  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  ? 

Yes ;  Mr.  M'Culloch  and  Mr.  Porter  have  generally  observed  that  in  years 
of  distress  the  consumption  of  spirits  has  been  very  great,  and  the  revenue 
increased. 

9750.  I  think  we  have  found  that  after  periods  of  prosperity,  when  trade  has 
declined  again,  drinking  will  continue  for  a  time.  There  has  been  a  sort  of 
fashion  of  drinking  set  up,  and  it  continues  r 

That  will  be  shown  by  the  diagram  which  I  have  placed  before  your 
Lordships  ;  the  maximum  of  prosperity  was  in  1872,  and  then  it  declined,  but 
drunkenness  has  gone  on  increasing. 

(12— IL)  Ee  9751.  For 
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Professor  9751.  For  a  time  ? 

Lewie  Levy.  yi^e  (\o  not  know  how  long  it  may  last  yet.  I  also  said  that  the  fewer  the 
loth  July  1877.   licenses,  the  larger  is  the  business  of  those  who  have  licenses;  so  I  find  that 

 '    whilst  in  1857  the  licensed  houses  sold  on  the  average  715  gallons  of  spirits  of 

all  kinds,  including  spirit  in  beer,  spirit  in  wine,  and.  spirit  proper,  in  1875  the 
reduced  number  of  houses  sold  975  gallons  of  spirits  per  house, 

9752.  Owing  to  the  greater  business  done  by  the  fewer  number  of  perscms? 
Quite  so. 

9753-  know  that  in  Liverpool  and  other  places  the  houses  have  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  facilities  for  serving  drink  have  been  increased  also  ; 
there  has  been  a  great  inci  ease  in  the  bar  accommodation  ? 

From  715  to  975  gallons  per  house  has  been  the  increase. 

9754.  Does  that  increase  apply  to  any  particular  part;  say  the  metropolis, 
for  example  ? 

i\o,  it  applies  lo  all  over  the  country.  I  would  venture  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  that  it  arises  from  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  their 
ignorance,  and  many  other  causfS.  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  which  proves 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  laws  which  govern  it  This  diagram  (pro- 
ducing  a  diagi^am)  shows  the  per-centage  of  drunkenness  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Durham,  South  Shields,  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Salford,  Sunderland, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Chester,  Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  W  orcester, 
Birmingliam,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  [Sheffield  and  Leeds.  The  thick 
black  line  shows  the  drunkenness  of  the  people.  The  treble  line  shows  the 
ignorance,  and  the  wave  line  shows  the  lawlessness,  that  is  to  say,  all  other 
offences  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  drunkenness,  while  the 
thick  dotted  line  shows  the  number  of  crimes  counnitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  in  each  of  those  towns.  {The  Witness  eaplains  the  diagram  in  detail 
to  the  Committee.^ 

9755.  Lord  Penrhyn.^  Is  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  or  to  the 
density  of  population  • 

The  double  line  shows  the  density  of  the  population.  The  figures  showing  the 
ignorance  were  taken  from  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  register,  or  who  signed  it  by  a  mark.  But  what  does  the  fliagram  show? 
It  shows  that  there  is  no  uniform  law  governing  the  question;  one  cause  operates 
in  one  place,  and  another  cause  operates  in  another.  Ignorance  in  the  mining 
districts,  density  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  You  cannot  say  that  any  one 
cause  operates  all  over  the  country. 

9756.  Chairman.]  That  shows  how  very  great  is  the  difficulty  of  comparison? 
Yes.    The  next  subject  I  wish  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  is  the  expenditure 

in  alcoholic  drinks.  Doubtless  a  considerable  amount  is  expended  by  the  nation 
in  spirits,  beer,  wine,  and  to  some  extent,  in  cider,  but  to  a  very  small  amount 
Assuming  a  consumption  of  1,100  million  gallons  of  beer,  which  is  about  the 
exact  quantity,  taking  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  consumed,  plus  the  quantity 
of  sugar  used  in  brewing,  and  minus  the  quantity  of  malt  exported,  42  million 
gallons  of  spirits,  that  is  to  say,  30  million  gallons  of  British  spirits  and  12 
million  gallons  of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  such 
likCj  and  17  million  gallons  of  wine. 

9757.  What  year  is  that? 
That  is  for  the  year  1875. 

9758.  Lord  Penrhyn.~\  Upon  what  are  those  calculations  based? 

Those  calculations  are  based  upon  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

0759.  How  do  you  make  your  calculation  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  in 
beer  and  wine  ;  how  much  to  each  gallon  ;  is  it  based  upon  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  malt  or  alcohol  to  so  many  gallons  of  beer  and  wine  ? 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  Returns  gives  the  exact  method. 

9760.  Chairman.']  When  you  speak  of  the  17  miUion  gallons  of  wine,  are 
you  referring  to  the  spirit  in  gallons  ? 

No,  that  is  the  actual  quantity  of  wine;  1,100  million  gallons  of  beer, 
42  milUon  gallons  of  spirits,  and  17  million  gallons  of  wine,  are  the  tigures. 
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The  consumption  of  malt  is  60  million  bushels,  and  two  bushels  make  36  Professor 
gallons.  Now,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  exact  value  Leone  Levi. 
of  these  beverages,  but  several  estimates  have  been  made  of  them.  Mr.  Porter,  j^jj^  J^Jy  ,3^^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  paper  on  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  working  — 
classes  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  358)  put  down  the 
amount  expended  in  spirits  generally  in  round  numbers  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  duties,  and  he  made  his  calculations  upon  that  basis  ;  and  with  regard 
to  beer,  Mr.  Porter  took  it  at  1*.  2  c?.  a  gallon.  Mr,  Dudley  Baxter  took  British 
spirits  at  15 5.  per  gallon,  but  then  he  took  a  larger  quantity  sold  than  the 
quantity  of  proof  spirits;  21,600,000  gallons  proof  spirit  he  calculated  to  pro- 
duce 28,800,000  gallons  oi  spirits  as  sold  under  proof.  Foreign  spirits  he 
calculated  them  at  20*.  Qd.,  the  quantity  being  increased  16  per  cent.;  beer 
at  1.9.,  and  wine  at  15.9.  a  gallon.  Mr.  Porter,  in  1850,  estimated  the  amount 
expended  at  that  time  at  49,000,000 sterling.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  in  186? 
put  down  the  amount  at  84,000,000  Mr.  Hoyle,  in  his  excellent  book  upon 
"National  Resources,  and  How  they  are  Wasted,"  put  a  larger  ( stiniate  upon 
them.  He  calculated  Biitish  spirits  at  20*.,  foreign  spirits  at  2As.,  wine  at 
18  s.^  beer  at  1  s.  6  d.  a  gallon,  and  British  wine  at  2  ;  but  I  think  he  is  rather 
high  in  his  estimate,  because  very  large  quantities  of  common  beer  are  sold 
at  ^d.  a  quart,  or  1 .9.  a  gallon  ;  of  course,  there  are  the  superior  descriptions, 
such  as  Bass's  beer,  and  the  like,  which  would  bring  up  the  average. 

9761.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  take  the  medium  between  them? 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  not  inclined  to  go  very  far  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  because  I 
have  checked  it,  and  I  find  that  he  is  not  very  far  wrong,  though  his  estimate 
is  a  little  exaggerated.    I  take  beer  at  1  .9.  4     a  gallon. 

9762.  But  will  you  give  the  total  valuer 

Calculating  beer  at  1.9.  Ad.  a  gallon,  spirits  20*.  a  gallon,  and  wine  12*. 
a  gallon,  the  price  of  wine  being  now  less  than  it  used  to  be,  the  total  value 
of  all,  1  make  out  to  be  131,000,000/.  at  this  moment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  think  that  this  is  the  cust  to  the  nation, 
because  from  the  selling  price  we  must  deduct  the  duty  and  profits.  Calculated 
at  the  real  cost,  probably  at  7  d.  a  gallon  for  beer,  4  *.  a  gallon  for  spirits,  and 
5  s.  a  gallon  for  wine,  that  is  minus  the  duty,  and  the  profits,  ths  real  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  only  44,000,000  /.,  if  as  much,  instead  of 
131,000,000?.  That  may  be  considered  to  be  the  real  expenditure  upon 
alcoholic  liquors.  Then,  I  may  state  another  important  fact.  Of  this  large 
consumption,  a  very  considerable  proportion  is  used  by  the  temperate  in  a 
temperate  manner.  Only  a  small  proportion,  I  do  not  imagine  more  than  23 
per  cent,  of  spirits,  and  13  percent,  of  beer,  constitute  the  consumption  of  the 
intemperate  which  may  be  considered  as  actual  waste,  the  nominal  value  of 
which  would  not  exceed  20,000,000  I,  sterling,  whilst  at  the  real  cost  it  would 
be  no  more  than  7,000,000  I.  That  lessens  immensely  the  apparent  expenditure 
in  alcoholi3  drinks.  And  in  talking  of  millions  in  this  manner,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  34  millions  of  people,  and  that  if  we 
take  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine  and  s|jirits,  as  amounting  to  so  much, 
we  must  also  take  the  consumption  in  other  articles  of  food,  amounting 
to  immensely  larger  sums.  For  instance,  I  have  calculated  in  some  lectures  I 
gave  to  working  men,  that  the  working  men  alone  will  spend  some  180,000,000  /. 
in  food  and  drink;  36,000,000/.  in  rent;  6,000,000/.  in  firing  and 
lighting  ;  30,000,000/.  in  clothing,  a  large  sum  for  newspapers  and 
travelling,  and  large  sums  also  in  amusements  and  other  things.  But 
can  we  say  that  the  amount  spent  in  drinks  is  really  wasted,  econom- 
ically wasted,  literally  destroyed?  Of  course  our  friends  who  say  that 
alcohol  is  in  all  cases  a  poison;  that  it  is  in  all  cases  destructive;  that 
in  all  cases  it  adds  nothing  to  our  vital  power ;  that  in  no  case  it  can  be 
nutritive,  will  say,  "All  this  sum,  whether  in  its  total  or  in  its  reduced  amotmt, 
is  wasted."  But  there  are  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  nutritive  capacities  of 
these  beverages.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births  Deaths  and  Marriages,  ijiving 
the  result  of  the  mortality  in  Imgland  and  Wales  for  10  years,  this  statement:  "The 
drinks  of  civilised  men  contain  stimulants,  and  those  here  referred  to  contain 
alcohol.  Except  distilled  spirits,  these  liquors  are  the  products  of  fermentation 
arrested  at  certain  stages.    They  are  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth  in  solution ; 
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Professor       enter  the  blood  readily,  and  with  other  food  are  a  substantial  part  of  diet.  Fresh 
Leone  Levi.      light  ale  is  an  excellent  English  beverage;  it  suits  workmen  in  this  climate,  as 
loth  July  1877.    ^^^^     ^'^^  various  pure  hght  old  wines  agree  with  men  whose  brains  expend  more 

  force  than  their  muscle."  I  merely  quote  this  as  showing  that  there  is  a  diversity  of 

opinion  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  alcoholic  beveragevS,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
this  diversity  of  opinion  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  in  a  positive  manner  that 
the  Jarge  amount  spent  in  them  is  utterly  wasted.  It  depends  in  short  upon 
what  opinion  you  or  any  individual  may  entertain  on  the  subject.  I  may  just 
add,  althongh  it  may  be  scarcely  right  to  say,  that  the  giving  of  pleasure  has 
an  economic  value,  still  in  so  far  as  even  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  imparts 
pleasure,  and  adds  to  the  stimulus  of  producing  wealth,  in  so  far  indirectly,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  productive  in  an  economic  sense.  If  we  were  to  reduce  all 
our  expenditure  to  the  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  the  absolutely  productive,  we 
would  have  very  little  work  done.  In  speaking  in  this  manner  I  am  far 
from  disregarding  the  excess  that  is  taking  place  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  wine,  and  ale.  I  know  from  personal  observation  that  a  very  large 
number  of  workmen  spend  a  great  deal  more  in  those  beverages  than  their 
limited  income  would,  in  any  possible  way,  justify.  I  know,  too,  that  even 
amongst  merchants  and  brokers  in  large  towns  there  is  an  immense  waste  in  treat- 
ing one  another  in  wines,  of  an  expensive  character.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
at  work  all  over  the  country ;  we  cannot  be  blind  to  that.  All  I  say  is,  that 
economically  the  amount  of  loss  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  imagined. 

From  this  consumption  of  spirits,  the  State  derives  a  very  large  amount 
of  revenue.    In  1876,  the  total  amount  was  32,500,000  /.,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue.    I  have  some  tables  which  I  shall 
lay  before  your  Lordships  afterwards,  upon  that  point.    The  rates  of  duty 
now  imposed  are  high,  particularly  when  calculated  upon  the  original  cost  of 
the  article,  and  whether  an  increase  of  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  consumption  and  promoting  temperance  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  people  from  time  to  time.    For  example,  the  rise  of  duty 
in  1861  reduced  the  consumption  of  spirits  for  several  years  to  the  extent  of 
4,000,000  gallons,  because  the  state  of  trade  was  bad  at  the  time,  and  there 
was  immediately  afterwards  the  war  in  America;  but  the  reduction  was  soon  re- 
covered as  the  condition  of  the  people  rose  to  the  proportionate  level.    Nor  can 
the  duty  be  raised  much  higher  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  raised  a  little,  but  not 
much  higher,  without  promoting  smuggling  to  a  considerable  extent.    It  is 
scarcelv  necessary  to  say  that  the  nation  has  long  ago  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
establish  sumptuary  laws  against  extravagance  in  dress,  diet,  and  the  like. 
The  rates  of  duty  ought  to  be  regulated  purely  by  financial  considerations 
only,  and  not  by  regard  to  public  morals.    M.  De  Parieu,  who  has  written 
a  very  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  LTmpot,"  says,  "  L'impot  sur  I'eau-de-vie 
pr^sente  un  de  ces  exemples  assez  rares  dans  lesquels  I'establissement  des 
taxes  peut  etre  eclaire  et  dirige  par  une  pens^e  morale  autre  celle  que  la 
justice  dans   la    repartition  de   la   charge.     L'elevation   de   l'impot  peut 
concilier  souvent   I'jiccroissement.     II  est   evident  toutefois  que  le  resultat 
moral  est  ici  tr^s  indirectement  et  tr^s  faiblement  poursuivi.    II  ne  peut  gu^re 
en  6tre  autrement ;  car  il  est  difBcile  de  marquer  le  prix  auquel  Teau-de-vie 
deviendrait  assez  cht?re  pour  qu'on  n'en  abusat  presque  jamais,  et  si  ce  prix  est 
assez  61eve  pour  que  l'impot  destine  a  le  realiser  operat  une  diminution  de  la 
consommation  trop  considerable,  quel  est  le  legislateur  financier  qui  pousserat 
le  courage  dans  une  pensee  puritaine  jusqu'a  restraindre  beaucoup  d'usages 
innocents  pour  emp^cher  quelques  abus,  et  surtout  jusqu'a  diminuer  trop  forte- 
ment  le  Revenu  du  Tresor?    Sous  ce  rapport,  les  considerations  morales  qui 
se  rattachent  a  la  taxation  de  I'alcool  sans  etre  depourvues  de  fondement  sont 
cependant  un  peu  plus  th6oriques  que  pratiques."    This  is  the  opinion  of  a  very 
able  and  learned  writer  upon  financial  subjects  in  France,  and  we  find  in 
practice  that  though  the  duty  is  very  high  in  this  country,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  greatly  affected  the  consumption.    In  Russia,  where  the  duty  is  very  high, 
and  where  the  revenue  extracts  by  far  the  largest  amount  from  drink,  the  evil 
of  drunkenness  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.   The  high  duty 
in  Russia  does  not  in  the  least  check  intemperance.    The  Russian  Government 
extracts  160,000,000  or  180.000,000  roubles  from  spirits  alone,  but  drunkenness 
is  the  great  evil  notwithstanding.    The  present  revenue  from  alcholic  drinks 
helps  of  course  incidentally  to  equalise  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  countrv. 
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The  large  amount  of  revenue  paid  by  the  working  classes  in  drinlc  tends  to  Professor 
equalise  the  incidence  of  taxation  of  the  whole  amount  of  77,000,000  which 
otherwise  would  with  difficulty  be  rightly  distributed  among  all  classes.  lytj^  JdT^S; 

Upon  the  production  of  alcoholic  drinks  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested.  ______ 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bass  asked  me  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  alchoHc  drinks.  I 
made  an  estimate  at  that  time,  which  came  out  to  be  very  considerable 
indeed  in  amount.  It  was  in  all  117,000,000/.  I  have  corrected  that 
estimate  to  this  date,  taking  into  account  the  rise  in  wages,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  barley,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  everything  consumed,  and  I  find  that  the 
amount,  of  course,  is  larger  than  ever.  The  capital,  I  have  divided  into  fixed 
and  floating  capital :  the  fixed,  as  represented  by  the  value  of  freeholds  and 
buildings,  utensils  and  machinery,  casks,  horses,  &c. ;  the  floating,  as  represented 
by  the  value  of  materials,  wages,  &c. 

9763.  Will  you  kindly  hand  in  that  return?    {The  same  is  handed  in.) 

With  regard  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  distribution,  I  find  that  I  was  con- 
siderably short  of  the  real  state  of  matters  ;  in  fact,  an  artificial  value  has  been 
created  in  the  public-houses  by  the  existing  monopoly.  I  have  examined  in 
"  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette  "  the  prices  paid  for  all  the  public-houses 
sold  last  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  T  find  that  there  were  178  [)ublic-houses 
sold,  which  realised  an  average  of  4,615  I.  each.  In  some  cases  such  extrava- 
gant sums  were  paid  as  14,000  14,100/.,  14,200  I. ;  and  lhe:  e  were  very  few 
cases  under  1,000/.  The  calculation  I  had  previously  made  was  at  1,500/. 
for  the  metropolis. 

9764.  Does  that  refer  solely  to  public-houses  ? 

It  refers  solely  to  public-houses,  including  rental  and  goodwill.  I  cal- 
culated upon  300  /.  as  the  value  of  public-houses  in  the  country,  and  1,500  /. 
as  the  value  of  those  in  the  metropolis,  but  I  was  far  below  the  mark.  I  put 
it  now  at  400  /.  for  the  country,  and  2,500  /.  for  the  metropolis,  but  even  that, 
I  think,  is  rather  low  than  high  ;  the  public-houses  having  a  very  high  artificial 
value  in  the  market. 

9765.  Do  you  know  what  the  tenure  of  those  public-houses  is  ? 

'I  hey  vary  very  much.  In  some  cases  they  are  leases  for  comparatively  a 
few  years  ;  and  when  your  Lordships  consider  that  the  parties  taking  them 
will  have  to  calculate  upon  5  per  cent,  interest,  upon  the  amount  invested, 
that  will  show  what  amount  of  business  they  must  do  to  make  it  answer. 

9766.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  This  valuation  is  all  upon  leasehold  property,  is  it 
not  ? 

It  is  leasehold  property  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  varying  according  to 
circumstances. 

9767.  But  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  property  itself;  it  is  not  freehold 
property  ? 

No,  it  is  all  leasehold  property,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  actual  facts. 
The  next  point  with  which  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  is  the  relation  of 
drunkenness  to  crime.  Judge  after  judge  has  declared  that  drunkenness  is  the 
chief  cause  of  crime.  From  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  all  have 
repeatedly  said  that  their  impression,  derived  from  constant  experience  in 
every  county,  was  that  more  than  half  of  the  crimes  that  were  brought  before 
them  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  drink.  Sometimes  the  influence 
of  drink  upon  the  guilty  person,  and  sometimes  the  influence  of  drink  upon  the 
victim.  Now,  is  it  really  so?  Can  we  fairly  charge  drunkenness  with  all  the 
crime  ?  The  diagram  which  I  laid  before  your  Lordships  on  Friday  last 
showed  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to  crime.  The  facts  upon  which  that 
diagram  is  based  are  explained  in  a  table  which  I  handed  in  upon  the  last 
occasion.  Now  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  examine  these  facts.  The  number 
committed  before  the  magistrates  on  summary  jurisdiction  in  1858  was 
404,000.  In  1875  it  was  640,000;  that  shows  a  very  large  increase.  Ex- 
clude, however,  the  number  taken  up  for  drunkenness,  which  is  the  matter 
we  are  now  examining  into;  exclude  also  the  new  offences,  created  within  the  last 
20  years,  such  as  those  against  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  vaccination,  and 
the  like  ;  exclude,  I  say,  what  is  not  comparable,  and  1  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  increase  in  the  remaining  number.  There  is  indeed  a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  assaults,  but  all  the  other  offences  have  in  a  manner  diminished  when 
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calcukted  in  proportion  to  population.  But  you  will  observe  that  the  com- 
mittals for  assaults  are  in  most  cases  for  very  trifling  causes,  and  if  you  look 
at  til e  Judicial  Statistics,  you  will  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
taken  up  for  assaults  are  dismissed.  The  proportion  of  acquittals  for  the 
offence  of  assault  is  considerably  greater  than  the  proportion  of  acquittals  for 
other  offences.  The  diagram  placed  before  you  shows  that  the  number  com- 
mitted for  assaults  commenced  at  3"94  per  thousand  in  185/,  rose  to  4  67 
per  thousand  in  1865;  and  fell  to  4*24  per  thousand  in  18/5.  The  number 
committed  for  stealing  commenced  at  2'00  per  1,000  in  185/  ;  fell  to  1*85  in 
1860  ;  rose  to  2-30  in  1862  ;  and  thence  it  gradually  fell  to  1-62  per  1,000  in 
1875.  And  the  number  committed  for  trial  commenced  at  r05  per  1,000  in 
185/  ;  fell  to  O'SO  in  1860 ;  rose  to  I'Ol  in  1863;  and  thence  fell  to  '60  in  1875. 

1  have  examined  the  causes  of  crime,  a  very  difficult  study,  I  may  say,  at  any 
time,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  executed.  Since  1860  there  were 
204  persons  executed,  and  I  found  that  in  15  cases,  the  crimes  arose  out  of 
drink,  and  if  we  add  those  arising  through  drink,  or  the  cases  in  which  drink 
incidentally  came  in,  they  numbered  33  out  of  204  ;  in  other  words,  16  per 
cent,  out  of  the  whole  number  executed  during  this  period  owed  their  deaths  to 
excessive  drink,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  84  per  cent,  to  other  causes, 
namely,  adultery,  jealous}',  and  other  matters  connected  with  love  ;  rubbery, 
revenge,  sudden  quarrel,  and  sheer  barbarism. 

The  conclusions  which  I  come  to  from  the  facts  which  I  have  laid  before 
your  Lordships  are  these:  — 

1st.  That  the  apparently  large  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  for 
drunkenness  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  alarm  as  to  the  extent  or  [)rogress  of  the 
evil.  Intemperance  is  not  a  statistical  unit,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
committed  for  it  may  bear  testimony  to  the  higher  sense  of  moral  aversion  to  the 
offence.  2nd.  That  the  evil  is  local,  not  national ;  that  it  is  restricted  principally 
to  densely-crowded  towns  or  counties,  and  has  a  close  relation  to  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  Bid.  That  it  is  connected  with  the  condition  of 
trade,  and  is  the  result  often  of  sudden  prosperity,  unaccompanied  by  capacity 
for  thrift.  4th.  That  the  question  of  license,  or  the  control  of  the  means  of 
distribution,  has  but  a  subordinate  influence  upon  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  drunkenness.  5th.  That  a  very  large  proportion,  probably  more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  whole  consumption,  is  among  the  temperate  for  actual 
use  without  abuse.  6th.  That  but  a  slight  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act  included,  and  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement has  simply  been  the  result  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people. 
7th.  That  so  long  as  it  is  held  by  competent  men,  or  so  long  as  there  is  any 
diver>ity  of  opinion  between  competent  men,  that  alcoholic  drinks  in  moderate 
quantities  perform  any  useful  function  in  the  human  constitution,  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum  cannot  be  put  down  as  altogether  unproductive.  8th.  That  the 
amount  classed  as  absolutely  wasted  or  unproductive  should  be  restricted  to  the 
real  cost  of  the  article,  exclusive  of  duties,  commission,  and  profits,  whicb  are 
merely  ciianging  fiom  one  hand  to  another  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned. 
9th.  And,  lastly,  that  when  we  attempt  to  compare  the  relation  of  drunkenness 
wiih  education,  density  of  population,  crime,  &c.,  no  absolute  uniform 
phenomena  are  visible,  so  as  to  guide  us  to  any  one  cause  in  particular. 

1  omitted  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  on  the  last  occasion  to  the 
change  operated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  upon  the  consumption  of  lighter 
beverages.  I  will  now  lay  before  your  Lordship.-^  a  table  showing  that,  com- 
paring 1856  with  1875,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  spirits  (as  included  in  spirits,  beer,  and  wine)  in  England  from  3-94  gallons 
per  head  in  1856  to  4  92  in  1875;  in  Scotland,  fiom  2'46  per  head  in  1856 
to  3*72  in  1875;  and  in  Ireland  from  1*65  gallons  per  head  in  1856  to  2-46 
gallons  in  1875.  But  that  whiljvt  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wine,  this  increase  has  been  attended  in  England  with  a  somewhat  decreased 
consumption  of  beer,  but  not  with  a  decreased  consumption  of  spirits.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  tlie 
consumption  of  beer,  and  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  spirits.  Thus,  if 
you  take  the  quantitj  of  alcohol  consumed  in  each  of  those  beverages  in  relation 
to  one  another,  you  will  find  some  very  curious  results.  Jn  England,  lor  instance, 
in  1856,  the  quantity  consumed  of  spirits,  including  British  and  Foreign,  was 

2  ]  per  cent. ;  76  per  cent,  was  the  proportion  of  spirit  in  beer ;  2^  per  cent. 
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of  spirit  in  wine,  and  h  per  cent,  in  cider.     In  1875,  the  consumption  of  Professor 
spirit  proper  rose  to  22  per  cent.,  of  spirit  in  beer  it  was  731  instead  of  76,  and  Leo?Kj^vt. 
of  spirit  in  wine,  4  per  cent,  instead  of  2^  per  cent.    In  Scotland,  however,  m  loth  July  1877. 

1856,  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  76  per  cent.,  and  in  1875,  61^  per  cent.  ;   

but  the  consumption  of  spirit  in  beer  was  22  per  cent,  in  1856,  and  36  per 
cent,  in  1875  ;  and  in  wine,  2  per  cent,  in  1856,  and  2i  per  cent,  in  1875.  In 
Ireland,  67  s  per  cent,  was  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  1856;  in  1875  the 
cons(mii)tion  was  56  per  cent.,  showing  a  great  reduction  ;  of  spirit  in  beer, 
SO  per  cent,  in  1856,  and  40^  per  cent,  in  1875  ;  the  consumption  of  spirit  in 
wine  was  2|  per  cent,  in  1856,  and  3^  per  cent,  in  1875.  Taking  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  results  are  singular.  In  1856  the  consumption  of  spirit 
proper  was  30  per  cent.,  and  in  1875,  29  per  cent.  ;  of  spirit  in  beer,  67  per 
cent,  in  the  one  year,  and  67  in  the  other;  of  spirit  in  wine,  2^  per  cent,  in 
1856,  and  3|  per  cent,  in  1875.  So  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legisla- 
tion, or  rather,  of  the  tendency  of  our  time,  I  may  say,  is,  to  take  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol,  or  even  more  than  formerly,  but  in  a  more  diluted  form. 
I  may  mention  while  I  am  on  this  point  of  the  diluted  form  in  which  spirits 
are  consumed,  that  to  ascertain  the  amount  spent  in  spirits  is  nor  an  easy 
matter  on  that  very  account.  Gin  is  sold,  'or  instance,  at  13  s.  a  gallon,  but 
that  gin  is  equivalent  in  proof  spirits  to  ]9  s.  6  d.,  the  spirit  being  greatly 
diluted  before  it  comes  into  actual  use.  Let  me  observe,  in  conclusion,  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  drunkards,  that  they  are,  generally,  the  lowest 
of  the  low.  In  the  metropohs  the  greater  number  of  those  committed  for 
drunkenness  are  uneducated ;  that  is,  either  they  cannot  read  or  write  at 
all,  or  can  read  and  write  very  imperfectly.  And  the  largest  number  so 
committed  consists  of  persons  who  are  without  any  occupation,  or  without  any 
actual  trade, 

Now  I  would  just  say  a  few  words,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  upon  the 
remedies.  The  chief  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  may  be  put  down  as, 
first,  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  a  permissive  or  partial 
prohibition.  It  is  indeed  a  misnomer  to  call  it  "  permissive,"  because  it  is  a  pro- 
hibition in  a  limited  sense.  The  total  or  partial  prohibition  of  a  trade,  is  a 
grave  matter  to  advocate,  because  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  all  over 
the  world  in  alcoholic  drinks  ;  in  wine,  f)r  instance,  which  is  a  chief  article  of 
trade  from  France  and  Hungary,  and  in  other  countries.  Next  the  Gothenburg 
system,  which  appears  to  consist  in  the  purchase  by  the  corporation  of  any  town 
of  all  the  houses  for  the  sale  of  alcholic  drinks,  and  the  sale  of  the  same  by 
such,  or  by  companies  under  municipal  control.  A  greater  restriction  of  the 
number  of  licenses,  limited  where  possible,  to  a  certain  proportion  to  the  pupu- 
lation.  The  closing  of  the  public-houses  on  Sunday,  the  opening  of  them  later 
in  the  morning,  and  the  closing  of  them  earlier  at  night.  And  the  abolition  or 
control  of  the  grocers'  licenses.  With  reference  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  I  beg 
to  state  that  my  objection  to  this  measure  is  this.  1st,  That  it  is  unjust  to 
empower  a  small  proportion  of  ratepayers  to  interfere  with  the  wants  or 
comforts  or  desires,  however  wrong,  in  our  opinion,  of  any  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  district.  2nd.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  a  question,  which 
excites  so  much  opposition,  to  the  decision  of  ratepayers,  whether  in  public 
meetings  assembled  or  in  any  other  manner.  With  regard  to  public  meetings, 
I  have  had  my  own  experience  of  them.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  a  free  library  in  Islington.  The  Act 
prescribes  that  there  shall  be  a  public  meeting  of  ratepayers  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  meeting  was  summoned  for,  and  was  held  in,  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
And  the  row  and  fighting  and  noise  that  took  place  that  evening  were 
beyond  belief ;  no  reason,  no  possible  judgment,  could  prevail  there  ;  it  was  the 
mere  power  of  physical  force  that  gained  the  day  against  the  introduction  of  the 
public  library.  And  I  am  afraid  the  same  would  be  the  case  anywhere  where  the 
Permissive  Bill  should  be  attempted,  especially  in  large  parishes,  where  the 
evil  mostly  prevails.  3rd.  That  the  Act  would  not  be  adopted,  I  believe,  in 
the  very  places  where  it  would  be  most  required  ;  and  4th.  That,  if 
adopted,  it  would  be  evaded  in  a  thousand  different  manners.  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  opinion  of  the  British  Consul  in  Maine  as  to  the  working  of  the  Maine 
Law  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  he  sa}s  has  been  evaded,  and  which  he  con- 
siders, at  all  events  speaking  for  himself,  utterly  fallacious  and  powerless. 
The  Consul  says  in  his  report  for  1873:  "A  long  residence  of  nearly  14 
years  in  this  State  has  given  me  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  this 
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Professor       question,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reaffirming  that,  with  the  exception 
LcuneJ^u  gQ,-^g  isolated  villages,  the  Maine  Prohibition  Law  has  been  a  failure  in 

loth  July  1877.    the  larger  towns  and  cities;  that  the  actual  good  it  may  have  produced 

.  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by   the  hypocrisy  and  consequent 

demoralisation  of  a  very  large  class  who,  though  nominally  and  politically 
prohibitionists,  are  not  consistent  in  their  own  conduct,  and  of  which  I  have 
daily  proofs."  To  the  Gothenburg  system  I  object,  because  it  is  inexpedient 
to  make  the  municipalities  traders  in  alcohohc  drinks  ;  because  of  the  great 
danger  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  ratepayers,  if  the  municipalities  were 
to  enter  into  commercial  enterprises;  because  of  the  heavy  price  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  rent  and  goodwill,  artificial  as  these  are,  of  the  public- 
houses  ;  and  because  of  the  utter  inapplicability  of  the  system  to  the  large 
towns,  where  the  evil  is  mostly  prevalent.  I  do  not  attach  any  importance 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses,  and  I  think  it  would  be  in  many 
cases  difficult  to  reduce  the  number  to  any  proportion  to  the  population, 
especially  in  large  thoroughfares.  I  do  favour,  however,  the  closing  of 
public-houses  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  absolute  necessity 
for  them  to  be  open  when  shops  for  the  sale  of  other  articles  of  need  are 
closed  on  that  day.  And  I  do  think  that  if  a  larger  number  of  public-houses 
with  "off"  licenses,  and  nut  for  drinking  upon  the  premises  were  created, 
which  might  be  open  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  the  keeping  open 
of  public-houses  for  drinking  in  them  on  Sunday  might  be  advantageously  put 
an  end  to,  or  greatly  restricted. 

9768.  Chairman.]  You  would  be  inclined  to  give  facilities  for  people  obtaining 
liquor  for  consumption  off  the  premises  ? 

Yes,  I  think  selling  on  Sunday  in  the  premises  should  not  be  allowed,  just  as 
we  du  not  allow  any  other  kind  of  trade  to  be  carried  on  on  Sunday.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  legislate  upon  the  hours 
of  opening  on  other  days,  but  if  the  law  can  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  houses 
should  be  made  to  open  later  jn  the  morning.  I  think  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  evil  arises  from  public-houses  being  open  before  workmen  go  to  their  work- 
shops. Early  drinking  tends  to  drunkenness,  and  unfits  the  workman  for  his 
labour  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  he  often  in  consequence  loses  the  whole 
day.  I  am  rather  in  favour  of  extendinc;  grocers'  licenses  than  of  reducing 
them.    1  have  not  seen  any  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

9769.  Would  you  close  the  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 
evening  ? 

I  would  close  the  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  evening.  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  sellers  of  their  wares  until 
1 1  or  12  o'clock  at  night.  1  believe  half  the  mischief  is  done  at  night.  As  a 
measure  of  poHce  simply,  I  would  close  them. 

9770.  Do  you  think  that  they  might  be  closed  earlier  in  London  } 

I  think  that  the  habits  of  the  people  might  be  largely  reformed  in  that 
direction.  I  think  if  there  were  means  for  people  sending  for  their  beer  to  be 
drunk  at  home,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  have  those  places  open  late  at  night, 
in  places  often  the  resort  of  thieves  and  of  the  worst  characters.  I  think  10 
o'clock  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  regular  bond  fide  wants  of  the  people,  and 
further  than  that  I  would  not  go.  I  consider  drinking  at  home  safer  than 
drinking  at  a  public-house,  because  whilst  at  home  there  is  the  check  of  the  wife 
and  family,  and  a  certain  amount  of  restriction  in  the  morale  of  the  home  ;  in  the 
public-house  there  is  no  restriction  at  all,  but  rather  an  incitement  to  the 
contrary.  The  remedies  which  I  would  suggest  are  suggested  by  the  condi- 
tions social  and  economical,  which  I  have  stated.  The  extension  of  suburban 
railways  or  tramways  would  be  a  remedy  ;  the  people  are  too  densely  crowded 
in  certain  localities  in  all  large  towns,  and  facilities  should  be  given  to  enable 
our  workmen  to  lodge  away  from  the  very  heart  and  bustle  of  crowded  places, 
streets  and  shops.  Then,  again,  we  must  have  better  house  accommodation, 
and  an  extension  of  the  system  of  model  lodging-houses,  which  I  am  glad  to 
see  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  and  others  are  prosperously  carrying  out.  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  necessity  for  the  increase  of  education.  Then  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  total  abolition  of  the  present  monopoly  in  hcenses.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  free  trade  and  the  multiplication  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  drink  would  be 

more 
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more  advantageous  to  the  interest  of  temperance,  than  the  restriction  of  licenses 
to  a  few  hours,  and  those  flaring  up  with  all  manner  of  artificial  enticements. 
I  think  that  the  licensing  system  is  a  fallacious  one,  and  I  would  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  abohtion  of  it  in  toto,  except  as  a  matter  of  police. 

9771.  You  would  place  the  trade  under  stringent  regulations  ? 

Yes,  under  stringent  regulations.  If  the  total  abolition  of  the  monopoly  be 
impossible,  then  I  would  suggest  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  spirits  and  beer  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  in  favour  of  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  drink  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  The  proportion  of  hcensed 
houses  to  consume  off  the  premises  is  very  small. 

9772.  It  is  increasing,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  increasing,  but  it  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  number ;  then, 
perhaps,  a  greater  punishment'for  drunkenness  mJght  be  inflicted  ;  I  may  say, 
that  in  France,  a  new  law  was  passed  on  the  23rd  of  January  1873,  under  which 
the  first  offence  is  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  one  franc  to  five  francs,  and 
the  second  ofTence  within  12  montlis,  with  imprisonment  of  from  six  days  to  a 
month,  and  a  fine  of  from  16  francs  to  300  francs,  and  even  double.  Every 
person  condemned  twice  by  the  correctional  police  is  declared  upon  the 
second  conviction  incapable  of  exercising  the  following  rights :  to  vote 
at  elections,  to  be  eligible  as  member,  to  be  called  upon  a  jury,  and  to  carry- 
arms  for  two  years.  This  is  the  punishment  awarded  for  a  recommittal  ibr 
drunkenness  in  France  in  1873,  and  the  cqfetiers  and  keepers  of  other  places  for 
selling  the  same  are  held  equally  liable.  In  France  the  proportion  of  persons 
taken  up  and  committed  for  drunkenness  is  about  2  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
whereas,  in  England,  it  is  8^  per  1,000;  in  Scotland  it  is  19  per  1,000,  and  18 
per  1,000  in  Ireland. 

9773.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  law  in  France  has  been? 

The  law  was  passed  in  1873,  and  I  have  got  the  number  here  taken  up  under 
it,  in  that  year,  namely,  73,000.  There  is  much  drunkenness  in  France, 
and  I  find  from  the  judicial  statistics  of  France  that  the  number  has  been  in- 
creasing, and  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  1873  over  1872. 

9774.  Do  you  attribute  any  value  to  imprisonment  in  those  cases  ? 

I  think  that  our  present  mode  of  punishing  drunkenness  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
for  fines  of  a  few  shillings  nobody  cares  for.  You  must  remember  that  with  the 
increased  means  of  the  people,  5l.  are  not  worth  more  than  1 1,  before.  Punish- 
ment by  fines  is  fallacious ;  it  brings  back  the  same  person  over  and  over 
again  ;  even  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  you  have  recommittals,  but  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  number  of  persons  fined  who  come  back  again.  In  the  calculation 
which  I  made  the  other  day  as  to  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness, 
as  a  test  of  real  drunkenness,  you  must  take  into  account  that  the  number  of 
recommittals  is  very  large,  and  you  must  reduce  the  number  by  at  least  10  or 
15  per  cent,  to  come  to  the  actual  units  of  persons  imprisoned  for  that  offence; 
I  am  in  favour,  further,  of  opening  museums  at  night ;  I  would  like  to  see  in 
London,  and  in  all  chief  places,  light  covered  ])laces  for  loitering  about  if  for 
nothing  else,  such  as  the  Passages  in  Paris,  Milan,  and  other  places  ;  we  have 
none  such  in  London.  One  of  the  reasons  why  people  go  to  the  public-house  is 
to  get  heat  and  shelter  from  bad  weather,  from  the  dampness  of  the  air ;  there 
is  no  place  now  to  go  to  for  that  purpose. 

9775-  Would  not  those  places  in  London  be  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  bad 
characters  ? 

They  might  be,  but  the  police  might  prevent  that.  If  there  were  passages 
with  good  shops  built  all  round,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ;  and  if  in  any 
place  they  were  wanted,  those  places  would  he  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, where  there  is  constant  dampness,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  live 
in  the  open  air  at  night  for  any  length  of  time. 

9776.  You  mean  that  those  places  should  chiefly  be  open  at  night  when  men 
are  off  work  ? 

Certainly.  I  have  seen  with  advantage  the  cocoa-shops  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Lockhart  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  matter ;  he  is  very  sanguine  that  such 
cocoa  and  coffee  shops  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  all  over  the  country. 
Then  I  would  add  also  the  extension  of  working  men's  clubs,  where  drink  may 
be  sold,  but  with  no  interest  in  pushing  the  trade;  and  also  the  establishment 
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of  penny  savings'  banks  to  encourage  thrift,  for  which  large  employers  might 
give  facilities-  I  think  these  remedies  are  more  likely  to  be  substantial  and 
effective  than  any  law  which  the  Legislature  can  possibly  pass.  To  what  I  have 
said,  i  may  just  add  that  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  can  be  to  see  the  spread  of 
temperance,  and  a  reduction  of  the  great  vice  of  drunkenness  ;  if  I  differ  as  to  the 
means  suggested  by  others  it  is  because  I  consider  that  some  of  them  are  likely 
to  lead  rather  to  an  opposite  direction  than  that  which  the  advocates  of  temper- 
ance themselves  would  Hke  ;  I  think  we  must  use  moral  means  rather  than  force 
to  operate  moral  reforms. 

9777.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  You  seem  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  you 
would  not  object  to  an  extension  of  licenses? 

Not  to  the  extension  ;  I  object  to  the  monopoly ;  I  should  be  in  favour  of 
placing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  same  position  as  the  sale  of  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

9778.  You  have  heard  that  that  was  tried  at  Liverpool,  have  you  not  ? 
They  had  not  sufficient  time  to  try  the  working  of  the  system  there. 

9779.  But  it  was  tried  and  given  up  by  the  magistrates? 

Yes,  but  Mr.  Rathbone  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  imperfectly 
tried,  and  too  suddenly  withdrawn. 

9780.  Taking  human  nature  as  you  know  it  to  be,  do  you  not  consider  that 
there  is  very  great  objection  to  offering  temptation  to  people  to  do  what  they 
may  be  inchned  to  do,  but  what  would  be  very  injurious  to  their  health,  their 
pockets,  and  their  morals  ? 

We  have  temptations  upon  all  sides,  and  we  must  have  moral  strength  in  us 
to  resist  temptation. 

9781.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  more  you  increase  temptation  the  more 
you  increase  the  danger  of  intemperance  ? 

The  question  is,  whether  the  Legislature  should  attempt  to  withdraw  temp- 
tation from  men. 

9782.  But  you  are  suggesting  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  I  am  asking  you 
with  regard  to  that  ? 

I  consider  the  present  law  an  infringement  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  free  trad. 

9783.  Then,  supposing  you  adhere  to  that  principle,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
with  reference  to  grocers'  licenses ;  you  think  they  might  be  beneficially 
extended  also  ? 

Certainly. 

9784.  And  you  rather  prefer  that  the  public  should  become  intoxicated  in 
their  private  houses,  than  in  public-houses  ? 

I  would  hope  the  contrary ;  I  do  not  wish  them  to  become  intoxicated  either 
in  their  private  houses  or  in  public-houses. 

9785.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  preferred  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  private  houses  to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
public-houses  ? 

Yes,  simply  because  I  would  hope  and  imagine  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
check  to  such  a  consumption  in  private  houses  from  the  very  fact  that  it  would 
be  shared  by  the  family,  and  used  under  the  eyes  of  the  wives,  who  are  often  the 
most  sacrificed  beings,  when  the  men  are  wasting  their  means  at  public-houses. 

9786.  That  would  be  perfectly  true  in  sober  and  well-conducted  families  ;  but 
supposing  the  reverse ;  supposing  the  head  of  the  family  were  an  intemperate 
man,  would  not  his  example  in  his  house  to  his  wife  and  his  children  be  in- 
finitely more  mischievous  than  if  he  went  and  got  drunk  at  the  public-house  ? 

I  believe  the  number  of  cases  that  would  operate  in  the  manner  your  Lord- 
ship has  expressed,  would  be  fewer  than  the  number  of  the  cases  where  the  other 
influence  would  have  the  advantage. 

9787.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  money  on  alcoholic  drinks,  you  have 
reduced  that  from  a  very  large  sum  to  the  mere  actual  price  of  the  commodity, 
throwing  aside  the  duty  and  the  profit  and  other  things  ? 

Yes  ;  that  being  merely  passing  hands  from  one  individual  to  another  or 
from  the  whole  community  to  the  State. 

9788.  But 
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9788.  But  supposing  we  put  down  the  actual  expenditure  at  the  amount  Professor 
which  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  artisans  and  labouring  men  of  this  LemeLevi. 
country,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  they  spend  their  80,000,000  /.  or  1 20,000,000/.    10th  July  1877. 
in  this  way  very  improperly  ?   

Quite  so. 

9789.  Therefore  your  argument  may  do  very  well  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  but  it  says  nothing  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  those  who  are  dis- 
tressed fo  find  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor  spent  in  alcoholic 
drinks  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  actual  loss  to  the  nation,  but  I  stated  in  my  previous 
evidence  that  there  are  manifold  cases  where  artisans  and  workmen  of  all  classes 
spend  in  alcoholic  drink  far  in  excess  of  their  means,  to  their  destruction  and 
that  of  their  families. 

9790.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  recommend  any  increase 
in  the  duty  upon  spirits  in  this  country  ? 

I  think  it  would  bear  a  little  increase,  but  not  much. 

9791.  Could  you  say  what  it  would  bear  ;  what  is  the  duty  now  ? 

It  is  10  5.  now;  the  only  danger  of  increasing  it  is  the  encouragement  of 
smuggling  and  adulteration. 

9792.  Supposing  the  Chancellor  ef  the  Exchequer  could  see  his  way  with 
regard  to  smuggling  and  illicit  drinking,  should  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  the 
duty  should  be  left  as  it  is,  or  that  it  should  be  increased  ? 

I  doubt  whether  financial  matters  should  subserve  moral  considerations ;  it 
may  be  a  matter  for  financial  consideration  wiiether  instead  of  levying  a  penny 
more  income  tax  you  might  not  raise  the  spirit  duty,  but  you  should  not  levy 
it  on  moral  considerations. 

9793.  Your  abhorrence  of  sumptuary  laws  is  so  great  that  you  would  not  in 
this  case  put  an  additional  tax  upon  spirits  ? 

Quite  so,  because  the  moment  the  people  are  a  little  richer  they  will  just 
consider  \2  s.  the  same  as  they  do  10  s,  now,  and  will  go  on  drinking  just  the  same. 

9794.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  wholesale  price,  irrespective  of  duty,  of  the 
lowest  description  of  foreign  spirits  : 

Four  shillings,  I  believe,  on  an  average. 

9795.  I  think  it  is  very  much  below  that } 

A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  gave  me  his  opinion,  and  I  put  it 
down  at  the  average  in  that  way  ;  he  puts  down  the  cost  of  gin  as  2  s.  6  d. ;  rum 
3  s.,  and  brandy  5  s. 

9796.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  lowest  potato  spirit  which  comes 
from  Germany  is  not  worth  more  than  I  s.  6     a  gallon  ? 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bourne,  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Custom  House, 
the  distinct  quantity  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  unsweetened  spirits  consumed 
in  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1876,  separate,  which 
is  not  given  in  many  of  our  official  documents  {handing  in  the  same).  I  put  it 
down  as  4  5.  upon  the  average,  but  I  am  rather  in  excess,  I  think.  Mr. 
Hoyle  put  it  down  at  far  too  much.    Even  4  s.  is  more  than  the  actual  cost. 

9797.  'Karl  Belmore.']  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  average  price  at 
which  178  public-houses  have  been  sold  in  London  in  one  year,  and  you  stated 
that  the  highest  price  went  up  to  about  14,000  I. ;  did  you  mean  by  a  public- 
house,  any  house  that  had  a  license,  or  what  are  commonly  called  public-houses 
with  a  bar  for  drinking  ;  that  is  to  say,  have  you  included  in  the  public-houses, 
such  a  house  as  a  hotel  ? 

I  could  not  say,  I  have  not  here  the  actual  facts,  but  I  think  they  include 
hotels,  though  in  very  few  cases. 

9798.  Because  if  you  included  an  hotel  which  had  a  lease,  that  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  house  for  selling  drink  ? 

I  could  hardly  explain  that.    I  have  cases  of  "  houses,"  not  hotels,  sold  at 
14,200  I.  and  14,100     and  so  on,  down  to  10,000  /. 

9799.  Do  not  you  think  that  those  would  have  been  large  hotels  .^ 

I  could  not  answer  at  this  present  moment ;  what  I  gave  is  the  average  value 
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Professor       of  all  these  178  houses  ;  one  was  as  low  as  195  I. ;  but  the  next  from  that  was 
'  500  I.  ;  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  that  description  ;  tlic  ethers  are  all  above  ; 

loth  July  1877.    there  are  very  few  under  1,000  /. 

9800.  Earl  of  Kimberley.]  But  unless  the  hotels  are  distinguished  from  the 
public-houses,  can  that  calculation  be  re  lied  upon  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  in  con- 
sidering- the  question  of  the  sales,  the  difference  between  a  large  hotel,  such  as 
the  Langham  Hotel  or  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and  a  drinking  bar,  is  a 

•  difference  so  great  that  practically  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  where  the 

two  are  included  under  one  head,  is  not  that  so  ? 

It  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  kinds  of  houses,  but  I  have  given  the 
facts  as  an  illustration  that  my  calculation  of  the  capital  invested  was  rather 
below  than  above  the  real  amount. 

9801.  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  by  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  drinks,  might  1  ask  what  you  meant  by  the  loss  to  the  nation? 

I  meant  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  is  altogether  unproductive,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  lost. 

9802.  Is  not  that  a  very  controvertible  term,  because  unless  we  limit  the 
term  loss,  which  is  a  general  term,  we  may  include  consumption  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation  and  amusement,  which  is  perhaps  unproductive  in  the  sense 
of  producing  any  capital  or  any  profit,  but  at  the  same  time  leads  rather  to 
the  fallacy  which  has  been  often  pointed  out  if  it  were  all  included  as  so  much 
loss  in  that  general  sense  of  the  term  ? 

That  is  so.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  evidence  that  if  what  is  acquired 
imparts  pleasure,  the  expenditure  should  be  considered  economically  useful, 
because  it  is  a  stimulus  of  production  to  other  wealth. 

9803.  Therefore,  unless  you  hold  the  opinion  that  all  consumption  of 
alcohoUc  liquor  is  undesirable,  you  must  make  a  very  considerable  deduction 
from  what  is  called  the  "loss  to  the  nation."  In  estimating  that  loss,  I  appre- 
hend one  must  not  take  the  loss  as  represented  by  the  entire  figure  ? 

Quite  so,    I  have  endeavoured  to  eliminate  it  in  my  previous  evidence. 

9804.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  the  whole  consumption  is  to  be  considered 
loss,  not  taking  it  upon  the  scientific  explanation,  but  upon  the  general 
understanding  of  it  ? 

Yes;  Mr.  Iloyle,  1  think,  seems  to  err  in  that  way;  he  says  the  nation 
has  expended  7(j3,000, 000 /.  in  these  few  years,  from  1869  to  1874.  Now,  I 
say  the  nation  has  not  lost  this  money. 

9805.  The  term  "loss"  might  be  used  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
gunpowder  in  purposes  of  defence,  might  it  not? 

Quite  so. 

9806.  You  wonld  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Avord  "  loss  "  when  vou  enter  upon  this  argument  ? 

Yes. 

9S07.  For  instance,  the  whole  use  of  tobacco  might  be  said  to  be  a  loss  in 
one  sense  ? 

Quite  so ;  it  produces  only  enjoyment. 

9808.  With  regard  to  the  financial  considerations  which  were  entered  into, 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  duty  which  might  be  placed  upon  alcohol,  would 
you  object  to  the  principle  being  stated  in  this  way,  that,  assuming  any  amount 
of  duty  is  financially  desirable,  is  there  any  objection  to  its  being  as  high  as 
possible,  provided  you  do  not  place  it  too  high  ? 

Yes,  assuming  that,  and  that  it  is  not  imposed  as  a  sumptuary  law. 

9800.  Lord  Penrhyri.']  You  considered  that  the  repression  of  intemperance 
was  more  to  be  attained  by  remedial  measures  than  by  any  measures  of  repression? 
Quite  so. 

9810.  And  you  mentioned  as  one  way  of  doing  that,  the  establishment  of 
other  places  of  resort  for  the  people,  with  the  view  of  leading  them  away  from 
the  public-house  r 

Yes. 

981 1.  And 
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9811.  And  that  you  consider  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  reduction  of  Professor 
intemperance  r  LeonejLevi. 

Yes.  ,0th  July  1877 

9812.  You  told  the  Committee  also  that  you  had  attempted  in  London,  I 
think  in  Islington,  to  establish  a  free  library  there,  and  that  it  had  met  with 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  opposition  ? 

Yes. 

9813.  Was  that  free  library  attempted  to  be  established  upon  the  rates  by  the 
local  authority  ? 

It  was  to  be  established  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 

98 1 4.  Which  authorises  their  establishment  by  a  small  charge  upon  the  rates  ? 
Yes. 

98 1 5.  That  was  abandoned,  was  it  not  ? 
It  was. 

q8i6  .  If  power  were  given  to  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  country 
to  establish,  on  the  principle  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  places  like  workmen's 
clubs,  and  places  of  that  sort  to  which  they  might  resort  for  comfort  and  society 
without  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  under  proper  regulations,  with  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  meet  with  much 
opposition  ? 

Yes,  simply  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  our  vestries,  who  think  that  such  an 
expenditure  would  be  a  waste^  and  that  it  would  raise  the  local  rates,  whereas 
such  expenditure  would  lead  to  decrease  the  rates  by  decreasing  crime  and 
decreasing  drunkenness. 

0817.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  minds  of  the  people  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  allow  that  principle  to  be  carried  out  ? 

No,  in  all  parts  in  the  metropolis  a  few  noisy  small  houseowners,  aided  by  the 
vestries,  have  thwarted  the  introduction  of  free  libraries. 

9818.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  obstruction  is  brought  about 
by  any  particular  class  ? 

I  think  small  houseowners  who  hold  small  properties  were  afraid  that  the 
rates  would  be  raised,  and  I  am  afraid  the  publicans  joined  together  in  prevent- 
ing their  introduction.  As  regards  the  country  generally,  free  libraries  have 
been  introduced  in  many  towns  with  very  great  success  ;  but  in  many  other 
places  they  have  not  been  introduced  as  yet  in  consequence  of  the  great  desire 
to  restrict  local  taxation.  Look  at  Mr.  Mundella's  Bill,  for  example.  He  has  a 
Bill  before  the  House  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act, 
but  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying  it.  I  understand  that  the  agricultural 
Members,  or  the  country  Members,  are  opposed  to  it,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  it,  because  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying  it. 

9819.  Earl  of  Kimberley.^  Entirely  sympathising  with  your  views  about  free 
libraries,  as  I  do,  is  there  not  something  to  be  said  as  to  the  desire  of  the  rate- 
payers to  limit  the  expenditure  in  rates  ? 

I  think  it  is  an  economical  expenditure. 

9820.  Then  if  it  be  so,  are  there  not  a  very  considerable  class  of  other  objects 
which  upon  that  ground  might  be  placed  upon  the  rates,  as,  for  instance, 
hospitals  and  lifeboats  ? 

Hospitals  are  supported  liberally  by  voluntary  efforts,  and  where  it  is  so, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  State  to  interfere. 

982!.  You  would  say  that  where  the  object  was  very  desirable,  and  was  not 
likely  to  be  attained  by  voluntary  support,  you  would  wish  it  to  be  attained 
through  the  medium  of  tiie  rates  ? 

Quite  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JOHN  TAYLOR,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mx.  J.  Taylor.  9822.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  Temperance 
League  ? 

10th  July  1877.  Yes;  I  am  chairman  of  the  National  Temperence  League,  and  I  have  been 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  since  the  formation  of  that  society  in  1855;  1 
was  previously  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Temperance  Society.  The 
National  Temperance  League  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  the  London  Temperance  League  in  1855.  The  for.ner 
institution  dates  back  to  1836;  it  was  then  formed  as  the  New  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society. 

9823.  Will  you  state  shortly  to  the  Committee  the  object  of  the  society  ? 
Our  object  has  been  to  affect  the  habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  use 

of  intoxicating  liquors,  by  placing  before  them  the  example  of  total  abstinence 
fr.^ra  all  intoxicating  liquors,  by  endeavouring  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  value  of  those  hquors  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
by  placing  before  the  people  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  in  every 
way  from  a  life  of  strict  abstinence.  The  special  work  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  to  influence  those  classes  who 
influence  others.  Our  object  has  been  to  appeal,  for  instance,  to  religious 
societies  ;  we  may  say  that  we  took  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  such 
institutions  as  the  Church  of  Eni)land  Temperance  Society,  the  Congregational 
Temperance  Society,  and  the  Temperance  Societies  connected  with  the  Baptist 
and  other  religious  bodies;  wehave  brought  the  question  of  temperance  before 
many  of  our  great  public  schools,  and  all  our  collegiate  institutions,  and  so 
brought  the  question  before  those  who  in  time  will  become  instructors  and  will 
influence  in  a  variety  of  positions  future  generations.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  held  conferences  with  the  leading  inhabitants  of  towns— merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  others — and  put  before  them  our  great  principle 
that,  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  we  must  work  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept ;  and  we  have  specially  placed  before  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
influence  and  in  that  way  influence  society,  the  responsibility  of  either  one  or 
other  position  which  they  may  take  up  ;  that  of  sustaining  the  ordinary  drinking 
habits,  or  of  setting  an  example  of  total  abstinence. 

9824.  Then  you  influence  the  country  by  means  of  agents  working  in  your 
different  branches  throughout  the  country,  and  through  the  medium  of  public 
meetings  and  publications,  do  you  not  ? 

We  influence  the  country  by  our  publications,  and  also  by  special  conferences 
and  drawing-room  meetings.  We  sometimes  find  that  an  ordinary  public 
meeting  does  not  attract  the  class  of  individuals  that  we  wish  to  attract,  and 
we  have  sought  other  opportunities  of  bringing  those  we  wish  to  influence 
together,  such  as  your  Grace  promoted  the  other  day  at  your  own  residence. 
Then  we  have  also  assisted,  while  we  have  sought  to  influence  the  difl^erent 
classes  which  I  have  spoken  of.  We  have  also  sustained  the  various  temper- 
ance associations  by  the  publication  of  temperance  literature,  and  by  a  variety  of 
means.  I  might  say  that  another  class  to  which  we  have  given  special  heed  are 
the  schoolmasters.  In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  elementary  teachers 
held  their  conference  in  London,  at  which  there  was  a  large  representative 
attendance,  we  desired  that  the  subject  of  temperance  might  form  one  sub- 
ject of  their  discussion.  The  proposition  came  rather  late,  and  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  one  against  us  in  the  committee,  but  we  invited  them  to  a  con- 
ference, which  was  very  largely  attended.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  that  conference  was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean  under- 
took to  show  the  teachers  in  the  first  instance  round  the  Abbey,  and  a  tea  was 
provided  for  them  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  our  conference  was  held  there. 
The  Dean  presided,  and  Canon  Farrar  and  Dr.  Richardson  addressed  them. 
Then  an  important  matter,  which  we  have  sought  to  carry  out,  is  the  doing  away 
with  the  compulsory  drinking  customs.  If  we  go  back  some  30  years,  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  society  with  regard  to  total  abstinence  were  then  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.    In  general  society  it  was  considered  rather 

an 
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an    extreme    and  eccentric   thing  to  fibstain,  and  not   take  wine   at  the    Mr.  /.  Tayhr 

dinner    table.      In     commercial    circles    the    customs    were    extremely    ^^^^  -~ 

onerous,  especially  upon  commercial  travellers.    Almost  every  trade  had  its    ^°  "7^7 

particular  drinking  customs  ;  and  with  regard  to  working  men,  I  know  perhaps 

no  page  in  their  history  more  honourable  than  the  way  in  which  a  number  of 

them  have  resisted  and  gradually  broken  down  these  compulsory  drinking 

customs,  which  obhge  the  new  comers  into  a  shop,  and  under  a  variety  of 

circumstances  to  pay  for  drink,  every  circumstance  being  made  use  of  to  levy 

black  mail  upon  the  man,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  drink.     Those  customs  are 

now  very  much  changt  d,  and  a  person  in  any  society  is  no  longer  considered 

eccentric  or  pecuhar  if  he  abstains  entirely  from  intoxicating  liquors.    Then  we 

have  sought  to  interest  the  medical  men  in  the  question  of  temperance,  and  for 

many  years  it  has  been  one  part  almost  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 

British  Medical  Association  to  discuss  the  subject.    The  members  of  the 

association  meet  us  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  the  question  of  how  far 

they  can  help  us,   and  how  far  their  own  practice  should  be  influenced 

by   temperance   considerations,    is   dis-jussed.     The    experience  which  we 

have  gathered  has  been  very  much  strengthened  of  late  years  by  medical 

science  and  research.    I  should  sa}^  that  one  great  thing  which  the  Temperance 

A  ssociatioa  has  done  has  been  the  collection  of  evidence  and  experience  in 

favour  of  total  abstinence.    We  have  learnt  by  experience  what  has  been  now 

very  much  proved  by  scientific  research,  that  those  drinks  are  not  necessary  for 

any  of  the  purposes  and  relations  of  life. 

9825.  That  is  to  say,  for  people  in  sound  health  ? 

For  people  in  sound  health,  or  even  persons  out  of  health ;  some  of  our 
medical  men  consider  that  for  persons  out  of  health  they  are  more  injurious 
than  for  persons  in  sound  health ;  that  people  in  robust  health  can  take  with 
more  impunity  than  those  who  are  delicate.  Our  connection  with  the  Tem- 
perance Societies  has  brought  us  into  close  intimacy  with  large  bodies  of  working 
men,  and  personally,  before  1  came  to  London  in  1853,  I  was  engaged  in  the 
iron  trade  in  the  North  of  England,  and  had  a  great  personal  experience  of  the 
habits  of  the  working  classes  of  the  Cleveland  iron  district  and  the  South 
Durham  mining  districts  ;  and  my  experience  of  those  men  was  this,  that  those 
who  abstained,  whatever  work  they  were  engaged  in,  whether  they  were  pitmen, 
whether  they  were  engaged  in  puddling  furnaces,  or  as  engine  drivers,  or  in  the 
glass  works,  they  were  better,  and  stronger  and  healthier,  and  did  their  work 
better,  as  abstainers  than  those  taking  it  even  in  moderation  ;  and  in  connection 
with  our  works  it  was  the  habit  of  those  men  who  drank,  to  abstain  as  a  rule,  not 
merely  during  their  working  hours,  but  during  their  working  days.  A  man 
who  indulged  in  liquor  would  drink  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  got  his 
pay,  but  when  he  once  commenced  work,  it  was  rarely  that  he  indulged 
again,  certainly  not  to  any  excess,  until  he  had  finished  his  "  pay:"  there  was 
an  absolute  rule  in  all  the  workshops  in  that  district  that  no  intoxicating  liquor 
should  be  brought  on  to  the  premises,  a  rule  that  was  very  seldom  sought  to  be 
infringed.  Now,  the  learned  Professor  who  preceded  me  stated,  and  stated 
very  truly,  that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  articles  of  food,  and  strength,  and  health.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  give  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Richardson,  which  is  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  hnes,  upon  that  point,  and  I  would  say  in  preface  that  though  Dr.  Richard- 
son is  now,  to  some  considerable  extent,  associated  with  our  temperance  efforts, 
yet  he  did  not  commence  his  investigations  at  all  at  our  request.  He  com- 
menced his  investigations  into  the  properties  of  alcohol  purely  as  a  scientific 
question. 

9826.  Is  that  the  Dr.  Richardson  who  has  written  upon  sanitary  matters  r 
Yes,  the  same ;  he  originally  held  the  popular  view  that  alcohol  was  food, 

and  that  it  had  many  valuable  qualities,  and  this  statement  was  made  at  a 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  Chairman  being  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  He  said, 
"  Finally,  1  sum  it  all  up.  I  find  it  to  be  an  agent  that  gives  no  strength,  that 
reduces  ihe  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  and  heart,  that  reduces  the  nervous 
power,  that  builds  up  no  tissues,  can  be  no  use  to  me  or  any  other  animal  as  a 
substance  for  food.  On  that  side  of  the  question  my  mind  is  made  up,  that 
this  agent,  in  the  most  moderate  quantity,  is  perfectly  useless  for  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  to  which  n)en  are  subjected,  except  under  the  most  exceptional  con- 
ditions, which  none  but  skilled  observers  can  declare;"  and  on  the  same  occasion 
(12—11.)  F  F  4  Sir 
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Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  speaking-  with  j^reat  care  and  caution,  says  this  among 
■—    ^     other  things  :    "  Of  all  the  people  I  know  who  cannot  stand  alcohol  it  is  the 

loth  July  1  77.  hrain-vvorkers ;  and  you  know  it  is  the  brain-workers  that  are  incniasing  in 
number,  and  that  the  people  who  do  not  use  their  brains  are  going  down,  and 
that  is  a  noteworthy  incident  in  relation  to  the  future.  I  find  that  the  men  who 
live  indoors  who  have  sedentary  habits,  who  work  their  nervous  systems,  and  who 
get  irritable  tempers,  as  such  people  always  do,  unless  they  take  a  large  balance 
of  exercise  to  keep  them  right  (which  they  rarely  do),  I  say  that  persons  who 
are  living  in  these  fast  days  of  ours,  get  nervous  systems,  more  excitable  and 
more  irritable  than  our  forefathers,  and  they  cannot  bear  alcohol  so  well." 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  puts  alcohol  down  simply  as  a  luxury,  and  of  course  we 
do  not,  as  individuals,  go  against  luxuries  wholly,  but  he  says  that  it  is  a  luxury 
which  must  be  paid  for ;  and  we  think  that  individuals  and  famihes  pay  too 
dearly  for  their  luxury.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  been  an 
abstainer  myself  36  years  ;  we  who  have  thus  tested  this  principle  of  abstinence 
are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a  luxury  which  is  gained  very  dearly,  atid  that 
the  luxury  of  complete  freedom  from  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  use 
of  these  things,  not  only  in  our  own  person,  but  in  in  our  own  family  connec- 
tions, gives  us  an  immense  advantage,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  have 
been  working  upon  the  public  mind.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  movement  in 
the  past  30  years  wliich  has  had  such  success  as  this  movement  has.  We  are 
not  to  test  tlie  success  altogether  by  the  actual  number,  though  that  is  very 
large,  of  those  who  have  associated  themselves  with  us,  but  we  test  our  success 
by  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  practice  oFtotal  abstinence, 
that  every  relation  and  every  business  of  life  is  better  performed  without  those 
drinks  than  with  them.  The  experience  of  total  abstainers  is  now  extremely 
varied  ;  it  not  only  embraces  men  of  thought  who  have  to  live  by  their  brains  ;  it 
not  only  embraces  every  class  of  working  men,  but  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy 
those  who  have  maintained  this  principle  have  proved  that  in  the  most  onerous 
circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  placed,  they  are  better  without  the  use  of 
alcohol.  I  might  bring  such  witnesses  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Red  River,  and  again  in  his  later  expedition  to  Ashantee,  or  evidence 
from  the  Army  in  India,  in  which  I  suppose  we  number  more  than  8,000  sol- 
diers of  the  line  who  are  total  abstainers,  and  the  evidence  which  thoy  show  of 
health  and  freedom  from  crime  of  every  kind  is  very  remarkable.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Navy  ;  our  association  has  carried  on  a  special  work 
both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy.  Amongst  the  operations  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  perhaps  some  of  the  mo^t  interesting  have  been  our  work 
in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  most  of  the  regiments  we  have 
now  temperance  associations  and  registrars,  and  I  presume  that  we  shall  have 
something  like  9,000  pledged  abstainers, 

98127.  Do  you  give  pledges  ? 

Yes,  we  give  pledges,  and  the  man  who  has  maintained  that  pledge  for  12 
months  receives  a  card  of  honour.  Now,  in  connection  with  our  soldiers'  work, 
there  has  been  built  at  Portsmouth  a  Soldiers'  Institute.  The  chief  agent  in 
that  work  has  been  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Robinson  ;  she  has  carried  on 
this  work  with  marvellous  energy  and  success,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  she  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  seldom  free  from  pain,  and  yet  she 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  this  work  personally,  and  by  correspondence ; 
not  only  this  special  institution  at  Portsmouth,  but  by  correspondence 
throughout  the  13ritish  Army.  The  Soldiers'  Institute  at  Portsmouth  is 
a  large  building  which  affords  lodgings  for  such  of  the  men  as  require 
it  ;  there  are  recreation  grounds,  and  recreation  rooms,  and  libraries  ; 
there  is  a  bar  at  which  they  can  have  refreshments  (no  intoxicants  being  sup- 
plied) at  a  cheap  rate  ;  they  have  two  good  billiard  tables,  and  on  Sunday,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  exacting  the  attendance  of  those  who  attend  the  institute, 
there  are  Bible  classes  and  religious  services.  Tins  institute  is  now  very  largely 
attended  by  the  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Portsmouth,  and  is  acknowledged,  I  think, 
by  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  service  at  Portsmouth,  to  be  of 
great  value. 

P  9828.  Is  that  institute  partly  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  soldiers 
themselves  r 

No, 
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No,  the  victualling  depai  tment  is  about  self-supporting,  and  the  games  and     i\ir.  J.  Tat/lor 

the  amusements  of  the  place  are  all  paid  for  by  the  soldiers  ;  but  it  does  require   

a  considerable  subscription  to  carry  it  on,  which  is  obtained  by  a  special  sub- 
scription  obtained  by  Miss  Robinson.    In  connection  with  our  work  with  the 
soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the  Autumn  Manneuvres  of  1873,  Miss  Robinson  was 
anxious  that  we  should  make  an  attempt  to  supply  the  men  who  were  thus 
engaged  with  tea,   coffee,  and  other  refreshments,  and,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, we  took  down  the  necessary  materials  for  doing  that ;  it  was  the 
time  when  the  manoeuvres  were  held  on  Dartmoor  and  Cannock  Ghase ; 
tents   were    provided,   and    Miss    Robinson    had    for    herself  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  gipsy  caravan,  of  which  a  portion  was  fitted  up  as  a  lodging 
room,  and  she  was  two  months  there  on  the  field  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments.   I  will  just  give  the  Committee  one  day's  sale  ;  110  gallons  of  coffee  in 
penny  cups  ;  four  gallons  of  tea  ;  six  gallons  of  lemonade  ;  100  bottles  of  ginger 
beer  ;  400  penny  buns  ;  60  loaves  ;  10  lbs.  of  butter  ;  7  lbs.  of  cheese  ;  12  lbs.  of 
ham,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  ;  there  were  250  halfpenny-worths  of  note- 
paper  with  envelopes,  pens,  ink,  and  stamps  supplied  in  one  day.    Miss  Robin- 
son also  established  what  the  Pest  Office  said  was  an  impossibility,  viz.,  a  money 
order  office.    She  found  that  the  men  often  ran  into  extravagant  liabits,  and 
spent  their  money  in  drink,  because  during  the  month  tliey  were  away  tliey  had 
no  means  of  remitting  their  money  to  their  families  ;  she  took  the  money  from 
the  men,  sent  it  into  Plymouth,  and  then  it  was  distributed  by  money  orders 
from  Plymouth  'to  their  families.    In  that  way  she  collected  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which   in   many  instances,  instead   of  being,    as   it   would  have 
been,  spent  and  wasted,    was  remitted  by  the  men  to  their  families.  The 
officers  found  this  service  a  very  great  advantage ;   in  many  cases  when 
their  men  were  ordered  to  be  at  a  certain  part  of  the  field  at  a  given 
time    in   the  morning,    a    request   would  come   down  to  Miss  Robinson 
that  she  would  have    breakfast  for  the  company  at   such   a  place,  and 
though  it  was  sometimes  a  very  early  hour,  she  never  failed  in  sending 
her  cart  with  coffee  and  tea  and  other  provisions,  and  provided  the  breakfast. 
I  think  we  did  a  very  great  service  to  the  men  and  to  the  service  in  what 
v^as  done,  and  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordships  whether  on  occasions  of 
this  kind  the  provision  of  such  arrangements  should  be  left  to  societies  or  in- 
dividuals, tliat  is  to  say,  whether  it  would  not  fairly  come  within  the  duties  of 
the  War  Office  to  provide  the  men  with  refreshments  of  this  kind,  without  de- 
pending upon  an  association  like  our  own.     We  had  very  heavy  expenses  in 
providing  wagons  and  horses  and  carters,  and  expended  several  hundreds  of 
pounds  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  provisions.    We  have  a  temperance  work 
going  on  in  the  Royal  Navy.   The  work  in  the  Royal  Navy,  like  the  v  ork  in  tlie 
Army,  is  superintended  by  a  lady,  Miss  Weston.    Before  passing  from  this  insti- 
tute at  Portsmouth,  I  should  say  that  Miss  Robinson  does  not  carry  it  on  without 
personal  help.    She  generally  has  two  ani!  sometimes  more  ladies  who  volunteer 
their  services  to  go  and  reside  at  the  institute  for  several  months  at  a  time,  and 
assist  in  all  the  work.    The  soldiers  value  extremely  the  sympathj^  and  the  kind- 
ness which  these  ladies  manifest  in  their  welfare.  They  are  there  to  be  consulted, 
and  questioned  upon  any  point ;  they  give  their  advice,  and  give  a  general  and 
kind  superintendence  to  all  that  is  going  forward.    Miss  Robinson  has  lately,  with 
the  consent  of  the  dockyard  authorities,  m^ade  arrangements  that  when  the 
troop  ships  are  going  out  or  returning  home,  there  shall  be  provision  at  once 
for  receiving  and  for  giving  accommodation  to  the  relatives  of  those  vvho  are 
either  going  out  or  coming  in,  and  providing  them  with  necessary  refreshment. 
Until  this  step  of  Miss  Robinson's  was  taken,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  neighbouring  public-house  for  either  the  men  or 
the  relatives  of  those  who  were  embarking  or  disembarking  to  get  the  neces- 
sary refreshment.    In  the  report  of  the  National  Temperance  League  we  give 
the  names  of  164  ships  of  war  on  which  there  are  now  established  temper- 
ance associations  with  registrars,  whose  names  are  here  given.    Besides  these 
164  floating  branches  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  we  have  the  branches 
at  home,  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Haslar,  Plymouth,  Walmer,  Sheerness,  and 
also  at  the  Bermudas.    In  all  these  ships  there  is  a  nucleus  of  temperance  men, 
total  abstainers,  and  a  registrar.    The  registrars  are  supplied  with  temperance 
literature,  and  with  pledge  cards,  and  Miss  Weston,  who  undertakes  this  branch  of 
the  work,  sends  to  every  ship  circular  letters  once  a  month  upon  interesting  matters, 
(12— IL)  G  G  connected 
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Mr.  J.  Taylor.  connected  v/ith  temperance,  and  also  a  religious  letter  ;  she  sends  a  double 
  letter  ;  she  is  also  open  to  receive,  and  will  undertake  to  answer,  any  letter  that 

loth  July  1877.  addressed  to  her,  by  any  man  on  board  any  of  thcjse  ships,  or  at  any  of 
the  stations,  so  that  we  have  the  niaintennnce  of  temperance  principles  now 
placed  before  the  men  of  every  ship,  and  as  opportunity  offers,  meetinjiS 
are  hel !  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commanding  officers  on  board  those 
ships. 

^  9^29.  Do  yon  know  how  the  matter  stands  with  the  sailors'  rations  with 

regard  to  the  rum  allowance.  I  believe  they  have  the  option  of  taking  it  in 
money,  have  they  not  ? 

They  have  ;  and  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
They  have  tite  option  of  taking  it  in  luonei',  and  there  is  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  little  hardship  in  the  very  small  allowance  vv'hich  is  made  them  for  it.  f 
think  the  calculation  is  taken  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  cost,  and  the  sailors 
feel  that  the  service  r.ither  takes  a  turn  out  of  them  in  their  giving  up  the  rum, 
and  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordships  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  ;ind  right 
policy  to  act  getierously  with  respect  to  the  allowance  for  rum,  when  sailors  give 
up  that  ration. 

9S30.  \)o  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  value  is  not  that 
of  the  rum : 

I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figure.  Upon  the  ordinary  price  that  they 
would  pay  for  the  same  quantity  of  rum,  of  course  the  allowance  looks  very  small 
indeed.  The  authorities,  as  I  say,  take  the  extreme  wholesale  price,  but 
then  in  not  serving  that  out  they  avoid  a  considerable  labour  and  expense,  and 
loss,  because  though  you  may  calculate  their  ration  of  rum  upon  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  a  puncheon  of  rum,  yet  still  in  the  obtaining  t)f  that  and  serving  it 
out  there  must  be  a  considerable  loss  and  waste. 

9831.  I  would  ask  u|jon  what  ground  you  state  that  there  is  a  general  feehng 
of  dissatisfaction  that  the  allowance  in  money  is  insufficient? 

I  sL>ould  hardly  say  that,  it  amounts  to  very  ^reat  dissatisfaction,  hut  .-till  I 
know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  that  the  amount  is  small,  and  in  conversation 
with  the  men  themseh  es,  when  i  have  been  down  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
that  is  a  matter  which  they  have  mentioned,  not  in  the  way  of  any  great  com- 
plaint, but  I  think  they  would  feel  it  as  a  boon  if  they  were  generously  treated 
in  th;)t  matter. 

9032.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Do  you  know  what  the  allowance  is  ? 
1  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  ;  it  is  calculated  to  a  fraction. 

9833.  Earl  of  Khnherley.l^  Would  not  that  dissatisfaction  very  naturally  arise 
from  their  calculating  the  price  according  to  what  they  are  accustomed  to  pay, 
rather  thim  w  hat  the  Government  pay  for  it  ? 

Very  naturally. 

9834.  Lord  Penrhpi.'^  You  have  heard  them  remarking  upon  the  matter  i 

1  have  heard  them  make  a  remark  upon  the  matter  ;  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
very  particular  complaint,  and  not  so  much  from  the  men  as  that  some  of  the 
superior  officers  would  remark  upon  it. 

9835.  Did  you  ever  suggest  that  if  there  was  a  grievance  in  the  matter  they 
should  speak  to  their  own  officers  upon  the  subject  ? 

It  has  hardly  attained  an  importance  which  would  induce  them  to  do  that, 
and  we  are  not  anxious  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way.  Those  men  'are 
not  abstaining  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money ;  if  there  were  no  allowance 
at  all  those  men  would  mostly  still  give  up  their  ration  of  rum,  but  still,  as  you 
have  asked  the  question,  I  thought  I  would  place  the  matter  before  the 
Committee. 

9836.  Chairman.]  Have  any  recommendations  been  made  by  the  men  to  the 
authorities  ? 

i  do  not  think  there  have. 

9837.  It  is  not  a  very  great  grievance,  I  apprehend? 
It  is  not  a  very  great  grievance. 

9838.  Earl 
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9838.  Earl  of  K'miherleij.']  Is  it  proved  that  there  is  any  grievance  at  all?  Mr.  J.  Taylor. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  allowance  is  brought  down  to  the  very  lowest    ^^^^  July  1877 

possible  amount.  

9839.  But  generally  the  point  turns  upon  this,  that  if  the  men  get  an 
equivalent  in  money  to  the  cost  of  the  ration,  there  is  no  grievance,  is  there  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  could  say  there  is. 

9840.  Earl  of -Se/more.]  Do  they  not  look  upon  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment buy  the  rum  duty  free,  and  that  the  public  have  a  high  duty  to  pay 
upon  it  ? 

That  is  another  element  in  the  matter ;  it  would  be  a  question  how  far  the 
Government  could  rather  strain  a  point  in  the  direction  of  giving  as  full  an 
allowance  as  they  can. 

9841.  Lord  Cottesloe.  ]  Would  the  Government  be  justified,  in  your  opinion, 
in  giving  more  to  the  sailors  than  the  rum  actually  costs  them  ? 

I  think  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
that,  including  the  actual  cost  of  serving  out  the  rum,  the  cost  of  the  rations  in 
detail  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  invoice  price  of  a  puncheon  of  rum 
wholesale,  and  then  beyond  that  the  Government  have  an  interest  in  the  sobriety 
of  the  men.  I  recollect  when  I  was  at  Portsmouth  I  went  to  meet  a  ship's  crew, 
a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  abstainers  ;  they  had  jnst  come  on  shore, 
and  in  speaking  upon  a  variety  of  matters  I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  brain,  and  how  the  power  of  grip  was  brain  power,  and  anything  that  affected 
the  brain  affected  the  power  <^f  grip,  and  I  was  struck  by  noticing  the  men  at 
once  leaning;  forward  and  listening  most  intently  ;  the  subject  passed  off,  but  a 
boatswain  afterwards  was  telling  me  that  many  of  their  accidents  in  the  way  of 
falling  from  aloft  happened  after  their  afternoon  or  evening  ration  of  rum  had 
been  served,  and  when  by  means  of  barter,  some  men  would  get  an  extra 
quantity.  1  then  discovered  the  cause  of  the  intentness  with  which  those  men 
had  listened  to  my  remarks  on  this  point,  and  I  think  the  Government  would 
gain  in  every  way  by  favouring  the  men  giving  up  their  rum  ration.  I  might 
say  with  regard  to  our  abstainers  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  that  we  had  a 
small  party  of  abstainers  on  board  the  Arctic  vessels.  I  saw  one  of  them  at  Ports- 
mouth, Adam  Ayles  ;  he  was  the  sailor  who  went  the  furthest  north  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  his  sledge  party  1  believe  he  was  the  only  man  who  was  able 
to  haul  up  on  his  sledge  when  they  got  back  to  the  ship  ;  he  was  ;m  abstainer 
and  had  been  an  abstainer  throughout  the  expedition.  In  connection  with  the 
naval  work  iMiss  Weston  has  ertablished  a  Sailors'  Rest  at  Plymouth  ;  it  is  a 
large  building  and  provides  lodging  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number 
of  men ;  they  have  meals  furnished  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  there  is  every  conveni- 
ence, such  as  reading-rooms,  and  there  are  ladies  always  in  attendance  there  to 
see  and  speak  with  the  men  ;  they  have  in  connection  with  that  a  savings' 
bank,  and  when  the  men  come  on  shore  and  have  taken  their  pay,  they  at  once 
go  to  this  institution  ;  their  money  is  taken  care  of,  and  they  have  good  asso- 
ciations and  society,  and  everything  that  is  requisite.  The  working  part  of  this 
institution  is  self-supporting  ;  that  is,  the  supply  of  food  is  self- suppoi  ting, 

9842.  C1iairman.'\  Do  you  find  that  the  numbers  belonging  to  your  associa- 
tion are  increasing  gradually  ? 

We  have  not  a  large  eni-olled  constituency  ;  our  constituency  is  oicrely  a 
subscribing  constituency ;  we  are  rather  working  with  other  associations  than 
taking  the  enrolment  of  individual  abstainers. 

9843.  Then,  with,  regard  to  your  agents,  you  have  agents  throughout  the 
country  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  tlieir  experience  is,  and  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  intemperance  in  the  country,  whether  it  is 
increasing  or  diminishing  ? 

Our  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  is  this,  that 
statistics  do  not  necessarily  give  you  the  exact  state  of  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  people  ;  our  own  opinion  is  (derived  from  a  variety  of  sources), 
that  there  ia  at  work  a  great  change  in  the  thoughts  and  consciences  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  drinking  habits.  We  find  everywhere  that  the  subject  is 
exciting  increased  attention,  and  wefind  that  there  is  a  very  increased  demand 
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Mr.  J.  I'aylor.    for  temperance  literature,  and  that  the  subject  altogether  receives  an  attention 

,    and  consideration  which  it  did  not  do  some  years  back. 

lOtli  July  1877. 

  9844.  Do  you  find  a  great  amount  of  drinking  among  the  lowest  class  of 

the  population  ? 

We  do  not  form  the  opinion  that  the  only  sinners  in  this  respect  are 
amongst  the  working  classes  ;  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  drink  is  to  be  ascribed  so  very  largely  to  the  working  classes  as  is 
popularly  supposed. 

9845.  To  what  class  do  you  attribute  it? 

We  think  that  amongst  the  business  classes,  the  class  above  the  working 
class,  there  is  a  more  luxurious  style ;  there  may  not  be  more  intemperance, 
but  the  habits  of  drinkmg  are  more  expensive. 

9846.  But  I  was  referring  principally  to  liabits  of  intemperance  ? 

We  are  afraid  that  amongst  the  business  class  there  is  in  one  respect  a  deterio- 
ration of  habit  ;  in  all  our  large  business  centres  there  are  drinking  bars,  which 
meet  the  business  men  at  every  turn  and  corner. 

9S47.  Do  you  mean  public-houses? 

No,  ratlier  refreshment  rooms  and  drinking  bars  than  public-houses,  and 
where  there  exists  an  inclination  to  drink  at  all,  when  it  is  placed  before  a  man 
in  this  way,  he  gradually  gets  into  habits  of  drinking  ;  we  doubt  whether' 
there  is  any  form  of  drinking  which  is  so  hurtful  either  to  men  or  women 
as  that  of  drinking  frequently  during  the  day,  when  they  think  they  need 
it.  A  business  man  is  worried  or  tired  ;  he  has  recourse  to  a  small  glass  of 
brandy  or  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  repeats  that  frequently  during  the  day ;  that  is 
a  form  of  diinking  which  is  more  insidious  and  more  hurtful  than  convivial 
drinking,  where  a  man  is  conscious  he  is  doing  wrong. 

9848.  You  mean  more  injurious  in  that  it  leads  to  drunkenness? 
it  leads  to  excessive  drinking^  and  to  injurious  effects. 

9849.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  increase  or  other- 
wise of  drinking  amongst  women  ? 

Our  judgment  is,  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  increase  of  drinking 
amongst  women  ;  we  have  frequently  distressing  applications  made  to  us  to 
help  families  with  advice  in  that  respect. 

9850.  You  think  there  is  more  drinking  than  there  used  to  be  ? 

Yes,  we  think  there  is  more  drinking  now  than  there  used  to  be.  We  differ 
very  much  in  opinion  from  the  learned  Professor  with  regard  to  grocers' 
licenses  ;  we  think  they  liave  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  habits  of 
the  middle  classes ;  we  feel  that  they  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  class  of  those  tradesmen  themselves ;  and  that  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

9851.  They  are  not  very  numerous  at  present  ? 

The  grocers  are  a  very  large  body,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  becoming 
not  only  wine  dealers,  but  spirit  dealers,  and  our  experience  is  that  that 
lias  had  an  injurious  influence  upon  them,  and  that  it  enables  women  who  are 
of  intemperate  habits  to  obtain,  under  the  guise  of  groceries,  wine  and 
spirits.  Now,  that  was  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  was  based,  which  took  away  in  Scotland  grocers'  licenses.  The  experience 
in  Scotland  was  that  the  temptation  to  tradesmen's  and  workmen's  wives 
was  to  obtain  ilhcitly  wines  and  spirits  from  the  grocers  under  the  guise  of 
groceries. 

9852.  I  suppose  intemperate  women  would  not  have  any  great  objection  to 
go  to  public-houses  to  obtain  drink,  because  they  would  be  determined  to  get  it 
any  how  ? 

There  are  many  women  who  would  shrink  from  going  to  a  public- 
house. 

9853.  But  not  intemperate  woman  ? 

There  are  unhappily  women  who  have  this  passion  for  drink  who  maintain 
a  very  respectable  appearance  and  position.  The  Professor  said  that  he  would 
have  the  sale  of  beer  and  other  liquors  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  sale 
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of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese ;  we  feel  that  you  can  never  put  them  in  that     Mr.  J.  Taylor 
category,  because  they  are  so  essentially  different  in  their  character,  and  therefore    ^^^j^  j^j^fT^g 
to  deal  with   them,  we   feel  that  you   must  deal  with  them  as  dangerous  _  ' 

articles. 

6854.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  impose  further  restrictions  upon  public- 
houses  ? 

There  is  one  matter  which  we  should  strongly  recommend,  which  formed 
one  of  the  provisions  in  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  of  1872,  but  which  was  not  made 
into  law,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  public-houses,  independent 
of  the  police  and  the  local  authority. 

9855.  You  would  be  disposed  to  recommend  that  ? 

We  should  recommend  that,  and  also  the  shortening  of  the  hours,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses  as  much  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  free  trade,  which  the  learned  Professor  referred  to,  in  1854  Sir  William 
Brown  moved  for  a  Committee,  which  took  evidence  which  our  society  placed 
before  it  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  closing. 

9856.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  upon  Sunday  closing  ? 
The  evidence  which  we  then  placed  before  that  Committee  resulted  in  the 

recommendation  by  that  Committee,  that  public -liouses  should  be  closed  the 
whole  of  Sunday  with  the  exception  of  the  hours,  one  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  one  hour  in  the  evening  ;  that  was  done  upon  the  assumption 
of  the  dietetic  use  of  malt  liquor,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  that 
provision  for  Sunday  dinner  and  supper.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Colonel 
Wilson  Patten,  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers  Association  promised  that  if  we 
w^ould  enlarge  the  one  hour  to  two  in  the  middle  oF  the  day,  the  Bill  should 
pass  without  opposition.  Of  course  our  feeling  is  to  close  public-houses  the 
whole  of  Sunday ;  we  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  public  objection 
would  arise  to  that,  and  we  have  continuously  supported  that  position. 

9857.  Would  you  be  in  favour  or  not  of  opening  public-houses  for  those 
two  hours  for  consumption  off  the  premises  ? 

Of  course  we  would  submit  to  it  as  a  compromise  rather  than  allow  it  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

9858.  Of  course  you  would  prefer  public-houses  being  closed  altogether; 
but  with  your  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  close  altogether  on 
Sundays  ? 

We  do  not  think  it  would  ;  we  do  not  think  the  objection  is  a  genuine  one 
on  the  part  of  the  public-house  keepers  and  householders.  There  is  another 
matter  which  we  feel  to  be  a  crying  evil,  and  an  increasing  one,  and  that  is 
the  suj)ply  of  liquor  at  railway  stations.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
drinking  bars  and  the  supply  of  liquor  at  railway  stations  of  late  years.  In 
the  early  days  of  railroads  the  managers  were  very  careful  to  keep  their 
officers  and  men  as  free  as  possible  from  the  temptation  of  drink,  but  all 
restriction  of  that  kind  is  almost  entirely  removed. 

9859.  I  suppose,  generally  speaking;,  considering  the  short  time  that  trains 
remain  at  those  stations,  the  facilities  for  drinking  are  not  very  great  ? 

I  think  they  do  offer  to  the  servants  a  very  considerable  facility.  Now 
upon  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  until  it  became  absorbed  in  the 
North  Eastern,  the  manager  of  that  railv.'ay  would  not  allow  the  sale  of  any- 
intoxicating  liquor  in  the  refreshment  rooms,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
railway  was  so  free  from  accidents  at  that  time  as  that  line  was,  and  a  most 
difficult  line  of  railway  it  is  to  work. 

9860.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  intemperance  among  the  servants 
of  railway  companies  r 

We  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  drinking,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  man  to  be  intemperate  to  place  himself  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
position  ;  a  man  who  is  driving  an  engine  will  be  affected  in  his  visual  organs 
by  a  small  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor.  That  may  lead  to  an  accident 
through  the  wrong  reading  of  a  signal ;  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  great  public 
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Mr.  J.  Taylor.        gSoi.  Earl  of  Kimherley.']  Is  not  all  this  a  matter  of  assumption.  When 

rT~.«-^    you  say  you  think  a  small  amount  of  liquor  would  affect  a  man's  visual  oracans, 
lotli  July  1077.       1,11,1^..  ^  c' 
  what  do  you  base  that  opmion  upon  ? 

I  think  I  may  say,  upon  common  experience  and  scientific  statement. 

9862.  I  suppose  a  great  many  persons  might  be  found,  mighr.  there  not, 
whose  common  experience  would  contradict  your  view  r 

I'hey  might  contradict  it,  but  they  have  not,  perhaps,  put  it  to  the  test ;  a 
#  man  driving  an  engine,  and  having  to  observe  promptly  and  quickly  certain 
signals,  is  put  into  a  position  which  an  ordinary  man  has  not  tested.  I  would 
just  give  an  instance  of  an  accident  which  happened  on  the  Manchester  and 
Shieffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  where  one  train  cut  into  another.  The 
Government  inspector  said,  "  There  is  no  explanation  of  this  except  that  the 
man  was  drunk."  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  is  allowed  to  go 
drunk  upon  an  engine,  but  a  ;iian  who  was  a  long  way  short  of  what  would  be 
popularly  termed  drunk  is  placed  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position  for  safely 
conducting  his  engine 

9863.  Chairmatt.~\  But  are  not  the  regulations  of  the  railway  authorities  so 
stringent  up(m  tiiis  point  as  really  to  prevent  any  risk  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  their  regulations  are  so  stringent  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  where  a  company  is  selling  liquor  at  every  hand  and  turn,  for 
them  to  carry  out  so  strictly  the  restrictions  upon  their  men.  Now  upon  the 
Grand  Trunk  Uailway  oi'  Canada,  which  is  a  i-ailvvay  under  English  management, 
they  first  commenced  by  requiring  that  all  their  officers  when  on  duty  should 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  hquors,  and  they  have  now  sustained  that  by  doing 
away  with  all  intoxicating  liquors  in  their  refreshment-rooms. 

0864.  Does  that  regulation  relate  to  summer  and  winter  alike  ? 

Yes;  the  railway  rnanageuient  on  the  other  side  the  the  Atlantic  is 
coming  very  rapidly  to  that  position  entirely ;  but  there  has  rerlly  been 
of  late  years  an  increase  in  the  facility  or  the  supply  of  liquors  in  refresh- 
merit-rooms  in  railway  stations.  I  have  seen  a  fireman  leave  the  engine 
and  go  into  the  refreshment-room,  and  bring  a  can  of  beer  on  to  his 
engine.  Some  years  ago  such  a  thing  would  never  have  been  tolerated  or 
allowed. 

9865.  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  which  you  would  reommend  any 
alteration  ? 

No  ;  if  I  might  be  allowed  I  would  say  that  after  the  long  experience  which  we 
have  had  in  our  association,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  simple 
and  practical  way  of  combating  the  intemperance  of  the  country  is  to  practice 
it  inclividually,  and  to  recommend  to  others  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
d;  inks.  I  would  beg  to  give  one  piece  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  thrift  of 
the  working  classes  ;  the  winter  of  18(50-61  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  in  the 
metropohs  there  was  a  great  increase  of  casual  parochial  relief  required  ;  we 
made  inquiry  by  i)apers  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  the  London  temperance 
societies  whose  members  were  mostly  among  the  artizan  classes,  whether  any 
of  the  members  of  their  temperance  societies  had  been  driven  to  seek  for  tem- 
porary parochial  relief,  and  we  also  inquired  of  the  parochial  authorities  whether 
they  had  had  any  teetotallers  before  them  seeking  for  parochial  relief.  We 
got  the  double  returns  that  the  exceptions  were  units  where  the  applicants 
for  temporary  parochial  relief  were  teetotallers. 

9866.  Were  those  returns  such  as  you  could  depend  upon  in  all  respects  ? 

I  think  they  were ;  and  the  committees  and  the  secretaries  of  the  temperance 
societies  would  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  men  forming  their 
association,  and  the  testimony  of  the  parochial  authorities  also  agreed  in  that 
respect.  We  obtained  that  parochial  return  through  our  own  chairman,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  office  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  from  whici  I  think 
we  obtained  the  information  ;  we  have  also  found  by  experience  that  those 
working  men  who  have  been  addicted  to  intemporate  habits  are  careless  of 
their  families,  and  that  upon  their  giving  up  the  uss  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the 
first  thing  they  attend  to  is  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  we  feel  that 
with  a  more  general  prevalence  of  thorough  temperance  habits,  the  necessity 
for  the  Elementary  Education  Act  would  hardly  have  arisen.    I  should  like 
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upon  this  point  to  put  iu  a  paper  which  I  prepared  at  the  wish  of  our  coramittee  Mr.  /.  Taylor. 
in  1861,  v,7hich  was  read  before  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Bradford    ,oth  July  1877, 

respecting  drunkenness  as  a  leading  cause  of  crime.    To  illustrate  thai,  I  had   

prepared  a  large  map  of  the  metropolis  showing  the  number  of  places  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  we  afterwards  got  this  reduced  to  the  present 
scale  ;  it  is  founded  upon  the  census  of  1851,  so  that  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  very  far  short  of  the  actual  returns  {the  map  being  placed  before  the  Com- 
mittee). As  a  contiast,  I  have  here  a  map  of  the  drinking  fountains  in  the 
metropolis,  which  shows  a  very  different  appearance  {the  map  is  placed  before 
the  Committee). 

9867.  Lord  Penrh7/n.~\  But  there  is  a  drinking  fountain  in  almost  every 
house,  is  there  not  r 

Yes,  you  may  say  that  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  beg  to  hand  in  the 
reports  for  the  p.ast  two  years  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  and  a  descrip- 
tive article  upon  the  temperance  canteens,  which  were  established  at  the  time 
of  the  autumn  manoeuvres.    {The  same  are  handed  in.) 

9808.  Li  rd  Cottesloc.j  You  gave  the  Committee  the  opinions  of  some 
medical  men  of  eminence  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol;  do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  the  medical  profession  have  at  all  altered  their  practice  with 
respect  to  prescribing  alcohol  in  cases  of  disease? 

1  think  they  have,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

98119.  In  what  diiection  ? 

In  the  direction  of  greater  care  in  recommending  alcohol ;  but  with  regard  to 
medical  prescriptions  of  alcohol,  our  interviews  with  medical  associations  and 
with  medical  men,  bring  this  to  liiiht,  that  a  great  many  so-called  medical  pre- 
scriptions have  no  medical  authority,  and  that  medical  men  complain  of  the 
pressure  that  is  put  upon  them  by  their  patients  to  sanction  in  any  indirect  way 
the  taking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  that.  There  was 
a  talk  in  Brighton  of  a  physician  there  who  was  known  to  support  the  temper- 
ance cause,  having  recommended  a  patient  to  take  sherry.  It  apj>eared  that 
this  patient  in  question  had  put  it  to  the  medical  man  wliether  he  should  take 
brandy  or  sherry.  The  physician's  opinion  was  that  he  would  be  better  without 
either  ;  but  he  knew  he  would  take  one  or  the  other,  and  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the 
two,  he  said,  "  Take  the  sherry."  But,  as  I  said,  we  meet  the  medical  associa- 
tion every  year,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  amongst  them  that  they 
should  exercise  more  caie  in  th:^  recommendation  and  sanction  of  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

9S70.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  done  witli  regard  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  in  workhouses? 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  am  afraid  generally  there  is  a  very  free  adminis- 
tration of  intoxicating  liquor  in  some  woi  khouses.  It  is  a  cmvenient  pi  escription, 
and  pleases  the  people  ;  but  the  medical  profession  put  forth  lately  a  document 
signed  by  the  chief  men  in  the  profession,  calling  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  prolession  generally  to  the  prescriptions  of  alcohol,  and  advising  them  to 
take  increased  care.  That  was  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  o!  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  also  by  the  leading  medical  men 
of  the  day. 

9871.  You  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  National  Temperance  League  of 
which  you  are  the  chairman,  and  you  stated  that  you  were  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  success  that  it  had  attained  ;  has  your  number  of  subscribers  increased  r 

Our  subsciiptions  have  considerably  increased,  taking  a  period  of  10  years, 
b\it  I  was  referring  mainly  to  the  success  which  lias  attended  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  ;  personal  advantages,  accumulating  evidence  and  experience, 
and  £.lso  scientific  research,  sustaining  that  practice  as  a  wise  and  prudent 
course,  and  one  free  from  the  perils  which  years  ago  were  supposed  to  attend  it; 
30  years  ago  when  a  man  became  an  abstainer,  lie  was  supposed  to  do  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  health,  and  many  did  it  feeling  tiiat  they  might  suffe  r,  but  being  so 
impressed  with  the  evils  of  intemperance,  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer  some 
disadvantage. 

9872.  Have  you  not,  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  known  some  cases  in 
(12— IL)  G  G  4  which 
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Mr.  J.  Tuijlor.  whicli  people  have  been  the  worse  for  becoming  total  abstainers  at  an  advanced 

,„.u^~r~,o„,  period  of  life  ? 

loth  Julv  1877,  *    ,  1       ,  .      ,  .  ,    .  11,,         .  . 

  1  nave  known  many  cases  m  which  it  was  so  asserted,  and  they  have  given  it 

up,  but  on  the  other  liand  many  persons,  both  men  and  women,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  Ufe,  have  from  philanthiopic  motives,  abandoned  the  use  of  alcohol, 
thinking  they  might  suffer,  but  have  found  themselves  advantaged  by  giving 
up  even  the  small  quantity  they  were  in  the  habit  of  consuming. 

9873.  Earl  of  Kimherley.^  You  mentioned  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  eflects  of  alcohol ;  you  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  his  opinion  is 
not  shared  by  many  medical  men  ? 

Doctors  differ  upon  that  as  upon  other  points,  but  I  think  Dr.  Richardson 
sustains  a  high  position,  and  his  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative  by  his 
medical  brethren,  as  a  rule. 

9874.  Fully  admitting-  the  high  eminence  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the  value  of 
his  opinion,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  scientific  opinion  is  entirely 
against  Dr.  Richardson  r 

I  think  not. 

9875.  Can  you  mention  any  scientific  medical  man  of  eminence  who  agrees 
with  him  ' 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  agrees  with  him  thoroughly. 

9876.  I  did  not  understand  from  the  evidence  you  gave,  that  Sir  Henry 
Thomi)son  agreed  entirt  ly  with  Dr.  Richardson  ? 

The  only  exceptions  tliat  Sir  Henry  Thompson  would  make  in  the  use  of 
alcohol,  would  be  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  in  a  case 
of  collapse.  He  accepts  Dr.  Kichardson's  opinion  in  toto  as  regards  the  ordinary 
use  of  it ;  he  puts  it  aside  altogether,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  dietetic  use. 

9877.  You  told  the  Committee,  I  have  no  doubt  rightly  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  that  he  thought  alcohol  was  of  no  use  in  any  case  ;  I  presume  that 
is  a  correct  re])resentation  of  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion,  and  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  of  opinion  that  alcohol  was  of  use  in  many 
cases  r 

I  think  Dr.  Richardson  is  speaking  of  alcohol  as  supplying  food  and  heat  to 
the  body  :  in  this  respect  he  says  it  is  entirely  useless.  Dr.  Richardson  would 
not  say  that,  as  a  medical  agent,  in  no  possible  circumstances  could  he  make  it 
of  use.  Those  are  tlie  only  points  in  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  admits  its 
use. 

9878.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt,  not  having  the  knowledge,  to 
argue  the  medical  question,  but  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are 
many  men  whose  eminence  is  certainly  quite  as  great,  and,  I  should  say,  greater 
than  Dr.  Richardson's,  who  are  not  of  that  opinion  ? 

I  thiidv  that  quite  possible  ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  does  not  stand  alone,  and  I 
think  he  would  be  supported  upon  the  point  upon  which  he  put  with  regard 
to  food  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical  profession. 

9879.  You  mentioned  the  evil  which  you  found  arose  from  the  sale  of  spirits 
by  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers ;  have  any  facts  come  to  your  knowledge 
which  you  could  quote  to  the  Committee  showing  the  result  of  their  sale  ? 

A  grocer  within  my  knowledge  had  to  dissolve  partnership  with  his  brother 
through  his  intemperance,  entirely  contracted  in  the  shop ;  that  is  one  fact; 
but  I  have  htard  of  similar  facts  from  wholesale  grocer?,  especially  speaking  of 
the  rapidly  injurious  effects  upon  the  grocers  on  their  becoming  agents  for  the 
sale  of  these  liquors.  The  first  idea  was  that  they  should  sell  light  wines, 
but  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  grocers  sell  spirits. 

9880.  Are  you  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  was  that 
they  should  eell  light  wines ;  was  not  it  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  persons 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  spirits  in  small  quantities  without  going  to  public- 
house  for  thern  ? 

I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  my  impression  was  that  the  plea  forgiving  the  grocers' 
license  was  to  introduce  light  wines  as  a  means  of  counteracting  spirit 
drinking. 

9881.  You 
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g88i.  You  have  not  heard  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  shopkeepers' 
licenses  were  instituted  was  that  there  mi<iht  be  a  means  of  obtaining  spirits  in 
small  quantities  without  going  to  the  public-house,  and  that  there  was  a  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommending  their  establishment 
on  that  ground '! 

No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

9882.  Would  you  consider  it  an  evil,  as  that  Committee  thought  it  was,  that 
persons  wishing  to  purchase  small  quantities  of  spiiits  could  not  do  so  without 
going  to  public-houses  ? 

1  think  a  greater  evil  was  making  it  more  easy  for  them  to  purchase  those 
spirits. 

9883.  Your  view  would  be  generally  that  the  more  restriction  upon  the  sale 
of  alcholic  liquors  the  better  ? 

Yes,  the  more  difficulty  you  can  throw  in  the  way  the  better.  The  grocers 
are  a  very  large  body,  and  you  entrust  that  large  body  of  tradesmen  with  an 
interest  in  pushing  the  sale  of  this  particular  article,  so  that  it  becomes  a  fea- 
ture of  their  business  to  sell  wine  and  spirits. 

9884.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  spirits  have  been  obtained  by 
women  under  the  guise  of  other  articles  ? 

I  could  not  particularise  those  cases. 

9885.  Assuming,  as  I  believe  I  do  rightly,  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
restricting,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  whatever  upon  the  question  of  granting  licenses  generally,  apart 
from  grocers,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  any  change  in  the  law  which  you 
think  would  be  advisable  ? 

Yes,  in  the  paper  which  T  have  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  which  I  read 
before  the  Social  Science  Meeting,  we  made  various  suggestions  ;  one  that  the 
granting  of  licenses  should  be  done  by  a  special  board,  or  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ;  but  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  granting  of  licenses  are  very  great, 
from  the  enormous  power  of  the  liquor  trade;  a  craft  which  is  doing 
130,000,000  L  a  year,  reserving,  as  the  Professor  said,  55,000,000  /.  for  profit 
^  and  lor  the  expense  of  working,  is  not  easily  dealt  with ;  they  control  the 
licensing  powers  very  largely. 

9886.  Fully  admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  if  so  what  sort  of  improvement,  by  transferring 
the  jurisdiction  of  granting  licenses  from  the  justices  to  those  boards  ? 

The  only  hope  of  improvement  that  we  could  seek  for  would  be  that  the 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
of  a  neighbourhood,  and  would  prevent  the  granting  of  licenses  to  certain 
houses  which  were  felt  by  the  neighbourhood  to  be  injurious. 

9887.  Do  you  think  that  the  board  of  guardians  would  be  more  Hkely  to 
exercise  an  impartial  judgment  than  the  justices  ? 

I  think  they  would  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ;  moreover,  they  are  elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  are  more  in  con- 
tact with  them  than  the  magistracy  are.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion 
which  would  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  magistracy  ;  my  behef  is  that  they  dis- 
charge very  difficult  and  very  onerous  duties  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment.  I 
put  that  forward,  but  still  there  are  cases  in  which  the  wishes  of  certain  inhabi- 
tants are  often  disregarded  in  the  granting  of  particular  licenses. 

9888.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  18/2  was  of  any  use  in  any 
way  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  give  an  opinion  of  very  much  value  upon  the 
working  of  the  Act,  or  upon  the  results. 

9889.  Have  you  never  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  working  of  the 
penalties  of  the  Act^  nor  to  its  effect  upon  the  trade  ? 

I  have  not. 

9890.  Lord  Hartismere.']  You  made  rather  a  sweeping  charge  against  a 
class  of  gentlemen  who  are  well  respected  throughout  England,  I  mean  the 
medical  men  under  the  Poor  Law;  you  said  they  generally  gave  alcohol, 

H.H  because 


Mr.  /.  Taylor. 
10th  July  1877. 
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Mr.  J.  T&ykr.     -because  it  was  an  easy  and  a  popular  remedy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  the 

loth  July  1877.  general  practice  throughout  the  country  r 
  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  <;ood  many  pre- 
scriptions of  that  kind.  A  medical  man  is  called  in  to  prescribe  foi-  a  pauper, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  s[)ecial  about  the  case.  From  what  I  have  heard  of 
their  practice,  without  making  it  a  general  charge,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  I  think  that  is  the  basis  of  many  medical  recommendations. 

9891.  But  you  have  no  proof  that  that  is  a  very  general  practice  throughout 
•      England  ? 

1  have  not  evidence  to  make  it  proof ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  about 
a  workhouse. 

9892.  In  what  way  do  you  think  popularity  amongst  the  paupers  in  a  union 
would  benefit  the  medical  man  ;  what  object  has  he  in  being  popular  amongst 
them  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  serves  him  much,  but  it  is  a  recommendation  which  is 
easily  given,  and  I  say  it  pleases  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  administers ; 
I  know  that  their  recommendations  are  often  objected  to,  and  there  are  cases 
where  attention  has  been  called  to  them  ;  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  prescriptions,  which  assumes  that  previously  they  had  not 
been  given  so  carefully  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

9893.  Now,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  society  with  which  yo'i  are  con- 
nected, with  respect  to  its  work  amongst  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  subordinate  officers  should  apply  through  their  commanding 
officers,  if  there  is  any  grievance,  but  I  rather  understand  that  you  have 
encouraged  the  men  to  complain  of  their  difficulties ;  do  you  think  that  it  is 
justifiable  to  encourage  men  in  the  Queen's  Service  to  a  breach  of  discipline, 
however  excellent  the  object  you  have  in  view  ? 

I  think  your  Lordship  has  rather  misunderstood  what  I  said.  I  spoke  of 
having  heard  the  question  of  the  allowance  referred  to,  but  there  was  no  encou- 
ragement given  by  me  in  the  matter,  neither  was  it  put  as  a  matter  of  charge 
against  the  service. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Colonel  ARTHUR  LYON-FREMANTLE,  is  called  in;  and 

Examined. 

Colonel  9894.  ChainnanP\  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Second 

A.  Lyon-Fremantle.  Battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  were  formerly  Adjutant  of  the  same 
battalion  for  five  years? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

9895.  You  are  also  a  Middlesex  Magistrate  and  a  Licensing  Magistrate  for 
the  East  End  of  London  ? 

Yes. 

9896.  And  you  have  had  some  experience  with  regard  to  the  question  of  intem- 
perance among  the  soldiers  in  the  battahon  ? 

That  intemperance  is  great,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  body  of  men  can  be  exposed  to  greater  temptations  than  are  the 
soldiers  of  the  Foot  Guards  in  London,  because  it  is  a  small  garrison  in  an  im- 
mense city.  These  soldiers  are  very  popular  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the 
peojde,  who  treat  them  ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  a  very  respectable  class  of 
tlie  community,  as  a  general  rule,  who  treat  them  in  that  way. 

9897.  Does  that  in  your  experience  lead  to  intemperance  amongst  the  soldiers 
in  London  ? 

In  London,  particularly.  I  think  the  amount  of  intemperance  in  London  is 
exceptional. 


9898.  Do 
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9898.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  is  increasing  among  the  Foot  Guards  ;  is  it  ^  ^^''.p^tan^Ze 
worse  than  it  was,  in  your  opinion?  j  i  .  t  u    ij  1  4-  ^'  -^""iJI"""'  ^ 

The  soldier  has  a  httle  more  money  to  spend,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  say    ^^^^  j  ^g^^^ 

that  it  was  either  better  or  worse,  to  any  great  extent.    1  thmk  it  is  probably  

about  the  same. 

9899.  I  beheve  some  years  ago  what  was  called  the  Guards'  Institute  was 
established  in  the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road  ? 

Yes  •  we  established  that  institute  at  a  very  great  expense.  We  used  to  sell  , 
beer  th -re  and  we  made  it  as  attractive  as  we  possibly  could.  We  used  to  have 
concerts  balls,  and  theatricals,  and  we  used  to  encourage  the  men  to  work  at 
their  trades  there.  It  was  comfortably  fitted  up  with  every  sort  of  appliance, 
and  we  hoped  that  it  would  get  many  away  from  the  public-houses,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  We  struggled  on  for  two  or  three  years,  when  we  were  obhged 
to  shut  it  up,  and  it  is  now  the  Palace  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster. 

9900.  How  long  did  you  keep  it  going  on  ? 
For  about  three  years. 

990 1 .  The  men  felt  that  they  were  better  entertained  in  private  establish- 
inGnts 

Yes  •  we  came  to  the  conclusion  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  attractions 
of  the  pubhc-houses,  of  the  low  music-halls,  and  I  am  afraid  of  worse  places  than 
those  in  London,  were  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  anything  hke  a  soldiers' 
institute  in  London. 

9902.  Does  spirit  in  any  form  form  part  of  a  soldier's  ration? 
No,  no  spirit  or  beer  forms  any  part  of  the  soldier's  ration. 

9903.  Then  it  has  all  to  be  bought  out  of  his  own  funds  ? 
Entirely. 

9904.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  What  is  the  soldier's  present  pay  ? 

In  the  Foot  Guards  he  receives  1  s.  1  d.,  but  he  does  not  get  all  that. 

9905.  How  much  of  that  does  he  get  clear  ? 

On  the  average,  I  should  think  a  soldier  gets  8  d.  or  9  d.  to  spend  as  he 
likes. 

0906.  Is  the  rest  stopped  ? 

Yes,  the  rest  is  stopped  for  vegetables,  washing,  and  various  other  things. 

9907.  Chairman.^  The  increase  of  pay  dates  from  a  recent  period,  does  it 
not? 

The  increase  of  pay  is  somewhat  recent. 

9908.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  But  it  is  not  exactly  an  increase  of  pay,  is  it,  because 
the  nominal  rate  was  the  same  40  or  50  years  ago,  with  the  exception  that 
some  time  ago  a  charge  for  their  rations  used  to  be  deducted  ? 

Q,uite  so,  but  that  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

9909.  There  are  stoppages  from  their  pay  for  necessaries  now,  are  there  not? 
Yes,  every  now  and  then  a  man  is  under  stoppages. 

991  o.  He  finds  all  those  things  which  are  not  actually  external  clothing 
Yes,  he  is  under  stoppages  now  and  then  for  various  reasons,  but  a  careful 

soldier,  particularly  if  he  has  rings,  if  he  is  a  well  conducted  man,  has  from  8  d. 

to  1     a  day  to  spend  for  himself.    If  he  is  a  good-conduct  man  he  gets  extra 

pay,  and  he  also  gets  extra  pay  for  musketry. 

9911.  Chairman.~\  But  still,  notwithstanding  the  stoppages,  there  is  a  con 
siderable  margin  which  goes  in  drink? 

Undoubtedly  ;  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  soldier's  pay  goes  in  that  way. 

9912,  Would  not  the  savings  banks  returns  show  that? 

Yes ;  I  was  signing  the  savings  bank  sheets  this  morning.  In  some  com- 
panies I  find  that  nobody  but  the  pay-serjeants  and  the  drummers,  who  are 
obliged  to  put  their  money  in,  have  deposits  in  the  savings  bank.  The  savings 
bank  is  not  generally  used. 

(12—11.)  hh2  9913.  Have 
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Colonel  9913.    Have  you  found  that  the  short-service  system  has  made  anv  dif- 

A.Lyon-Fremantk.  fe^^nce  ?  ^ 

icth  July  1877.       It  has  not  yet  had  time  to  work.    I  would  rather  not  express  any  opinion. 

99 M-  Now,  taking  the  degree  of  Uberty  which  they  enjoy,  which  is  great  as 
compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  men,  is  there  a  difference  in  the 
notice  that  is  taken  of  any  deviation  from  sobriety  from  that  which  prevails  in 
the  rest  of  the  army  ? 

It  is  different  with  us  from  what  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  army,  because  with 
us  the  facilities  for  getting  absent  without  leave  are  so  enormous  that  we  must 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  considerable  amount  of  drinking  in  barracks,  provided  it  does 
not  occur  amongst  men  on  or  for  duty,  or  amongst  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
with  regard  to  other  men,  if  we  were  to  be  extremely  particular  about  their 
drinking  in  barracks,  we  should  just  drive  them  out  of  the  barracks,  and  the 
evil  would  be  very  much  worse. 

9915.  Therefore,  you  do  not  take  notice  of  any  such  divergence  from  sobriety 
in  the  barracks? 

1^0,  unless  a  man  is  noisy  or  insubordinate,  or  manifestly  drunk;  then  he  is 
confined  and  reported. 

9916.  What  is  your  punishment  for  drunkenness  r 

We  have  a  system  of  fines  in  operation  vvhich  is  very  good  indeed. 

991  7.  Do  you  take  any  notice  of  a  quiet  drunkard  ? 

if  a  man  is  quiet  in  barracks,  and  not  on,  or  for  duty,  we  find  it  advantageous 
not  to  be  too  strict,  because  if  you  found  out  such  a  man  and  reported  him 
he  would  take  care  next  time  to  go  out  of  barracks  and  get  drunk,  and  there 
would  be  disaster  in  consequence.  If  a  man  is  on,  or  for  duty,  we  are  veiy 
strict. 

9918.  Lord  Petirhi/n.]  Have  you  any  inspection  of  the  men  at  roll-call  at 
night  ? 

No,  only  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  picquet. 

9919.  There  is  no  falling-in  at  night? 

No;  provided  they  are  quiet,  and  go  to  their  beds  quietly. 

»  9920.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  your  system  of  punishment  is  by  fines  ? 

By  fine  and  punishment  as  well ;  of  course,  if  there  is  anything  like  insubor- 
dination we  are  very  severe  upon  the  men. 

9q2i.  Then  it  comes  to  a  case  of  confinement? 
Then  we  send  a  man  to  prison,  or  to  the  cells  ? 

9922.  To  the  military  prison  ? 

Yes,  in  most  cases ;  but  1  should  like  to  make  quite  clear  the  very  great 
facilities  which  exist  in  the  Foot  Guards  for  getting  absent  without  leave.  If 
a  man  gets  absent  without  leave,  he  then  leads  the  most  wretched  life  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  because  he  is  eating  no  wholesome  food ;  he  is  drinking 
heavily,  and  he  is  generally  concealed  in  the  lowest  possible  brothel,  and  that 
is  what  we  should  drive  the  men  to  if  we  were  too  particular  about  drinking 
in  barracks,  provided  the  men  were  not  on  or  for  duty. 

9923.  I  suppose  a  man  absent  without  leave  would  remain  in  the  brothel  as 
long  as  he  had  any  money  ? 

He  would  remain  longer  than  that ;  he  would  remain  until  he  was  fetched 
out  by  the  military  police.  They  used  to  be  absent  four  or  five  nights,  but  the 
military  police  system  has  had  the  advantage  of  fetching  men  out  of  the  brothels 
in  from  24  to  48  hours  at  the  most ;  a  long  absence  is  much  rarer  than  it  used 
to  be. 

9924.  Have  you  many  total  abstainers  in  your  regiment  ? 

I  should  like  it  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is,  but  I  have  often  found  that 
wlien  a  man  takes  the  pledge  he  often  breaks  out  again,  and  if  he  breaks  out 
he  is  very  often  worse  than  before  he  takes  the  pledge,  because  he  becomes 
more  or  less  demorahsed. 

9925.  So 
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QO25.  So  far,  he  thinks,  he  is  emancipated  from  a  certain  amount  of  Colonel 

control?  _  A.Lyon^manl 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  from  my  experience,  that  total  abstinence  has  not  been  the  ^^^^  j^j^  ^3^^ 
success  which  I  should  like  it  to  be.   

9926.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Has  the  number  of  soldiers  brought  up  in  police 
courts  increased  of  late  years  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  mihtary  police  system  has  been  a  very  great  advantage 
in  stopping  rov^s  and  trouble  in  the  streets.  If  a  soldier  is  at  all  inclined  to 
misbehave  himself,  or  to  give  trouble,  the  civil  police  call  upon  the  military 
police  to  lake  charge  of  the  man,  and  he  will  come  along  quietly  enough  with 
them,  whereas  he  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  civil  police. 

9927.  Chairman.']  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  military  police 
consist  of? 

Every  battalion  has  aserjeant  and  two  men  who  are  told  off  on  extra  pay  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  absentees  and  keeping  order  in  the  streets,  and 
they  fetch  in  those  absentees  generally  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
from  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  concealed. 

9928.  What  facilities  are  there  for  obtaining  drink  in  the  barracks  ? 

There  is  a  canteen  in  every  barrack,  where  every  facility  is  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  have  the  very  best  beer  that  can  be  got,  at  nearly  the  cost 
price. 

9929.  Do  they  drink  in  the  canteen  ? 

Yes,  they  drink  in  the  canteen;  we  encourage  them  to  do  so  rather  than  to 
drink  outside  the  barracks. 

9930.  Chairman.']  Do  they  sell  spirits  there  ? 

No,  they  do  not,  but  our  men  do  not  drink  spirits  ;  they  drink  beer  in 
preference. 

9931.  oi  Behnore.]  How  long  is  a  man  allowed  to  be  absent  before  the 
military  police  go  after  him  ? 

They  go  after  him  instantly  they  find  him  to  be  absent  without  leave. 

9932.  How  long  will  a  man  be  out  of  barracks,  as  a  general  rule,  before  he 
is  missed  ? 

If  he  is  not  in  at  tattoo  he  would  be  missed  at  once ;  everybody  must  be  in 
at  tattoo,  unless  he  has  got  leave.  The  Serjeants  call  the  roll  in  the  barrack 
rooms,  and  everybody,  except  men  absent  with  leave,  must  be  present. 

9933.  How  many  of  those  police  patrols  are  there  altogether? 

in  London  there  would  be  about  five  Serjeants  and  ten  privates ;  they  are 
assisted  by  ordinary  patrols  also. 

9934.  They  go  out  in  parties  of  three,  do  they  not  ? 

They  go  out  in  concert  with  one  another ;  one  party  patrols  Westminster, 
another  St.  Giles's,  and  another  the  Tower  district. 

9935.  Are  they  in  uniform  ? 

As  a  general  rule  ;  sometimes  we  allow  the  Serjeants  to  wear  plain  clothes, 
when  they  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  their  work  better  in  plain  clothes 
than  in  uniform. 

9936.  Do  they  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  houses  ? 

Ps'o,  that  was  the  point  upon  which  we  thought  there  would  be  a  difficulty, 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  practical 
difficulty.  The  keepers  of  the  brothels  admit  our  military  pohce  without  any 
demur. 

9937.  Lord  Penrhyn.]  What  are  the  rules  upon  which  your  canteen  is 
conducted  ? 

A  man  is  allowed  to  drink  in  the  canteen  after  certain  hours,  even  when 
he  is  under  punishment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  his  pay,  which 
used  to  take  place. 

(12—11.)  H  H  3  9938.  You 
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Colonel  9938.  Vou  have  a  serjeant,  or  other  non-commissioned  officer  on  duty  there, 

A.  JLyon-Fixmantle ■  J  pi'esume  ^ 
10th  July  !877. 

  9939-  Is  it  his  duty  to  visit  the  canteen,  and  see  that  the  men  do  not  get 

drunk  there  ? 

Yes;  if  he  sees  a  man  misbehnving  at  all,  he  puts  his  name  upon  the  gate, 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  barracks  ;  he  is  confined  if  necessary. 

9       9940.  Still  they  would  have  the  power  to  turn  him  out  from  the  canteen,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  misbehaving  m  that  way  r 
Yes,  certainly. 

9941.  Do  you  find  that  system  beneficial  ? 

Yes ;  but  there  are  many  men  who  spend  long  periods  of  service  either  in  a 
state  of  absence,  or  under  punishment,  or  in  hospital,  from  the  effects  of 
dissipation. 

9942.  How  do  you  ascertain  that  the  men  do  get  drunk  in  barracks  ? 

It  all  depends  upon  what  you  call  getting  drunk.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  who  drink  more  than  is  good  for  them,  without  your  being  able  to  say 
that  they  are  drunk  ;  but  directly  you  parade  the  men  for  duty,  you  would 
immediately  confine  a  man  for  being  drunk  if  he  were  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

9943.  You  do  not  take  notice  of  a  man  if  he  is  the  worse  for  liquor  in  the 
shghtest  degree? 

If  he  is  not  on  or  for  duty,  we  put  his  name  upon  the  <:ate  to  prevent  his 
going  out  of  barracks,  but  if  we  were  more  particular  about  it  than  that  we 
should  just  drive  them  out  of  barracks,  when  he  would  get  drunk,  and  absent. 

9944.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  absent  at  night 
now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  formerly  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  there  is  about  the  same  amount  of  drinking,  but  there  is 
certainly  less  long  absence  than  there  used  to  be. 

9945.  Lord  Hartismere.']  I  think  that  from  want  of  an  explanation  your 
evidence  may  rather  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  discipline  in  the  regiments 
of  the  Guards  is  a  little  more  lax  than  it  used  to  be.  Probably  in  your  own  recol- 
lection in  the  Guards,  every  one^who  came  into  the  gate  after  a  certain^hour  was 
made  to  face  about,  and  show  that  he  was  absolutely  sober,  and  so  on ;  perhaps 
you  can  explain  what  the  system  is  now,  in  order  to  show  whether  the  system  is 
more  lax  than  it  was  before  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  the  rule  v\ith  us  that  every  man,  after  leave  of 
absence,  when  he  came  into  barracks,  was  faced  about  or  "  proved  '.'  as  they  call 
it,  but  it  was  the  case  that  when  you  thought  a  man  was  under  the  influence  of 
drink  you  would  prove  him  ;  he  used  sometimes  to  claim  to  be  proved  to  show 
he  could  go  through  his  facings. 

9946.  Lord  Pem-hyn.']  It  was  the  case  in  some  battalions  that  the  men  fell 
in  at  roll-call,  and  except  the  men  who  had  leave  to  go  to  ])ed,  they  were  faced 
about  ? 

I  thought  what  his  Lordship  asked  me  was  with  regard  to  the  custom  of  men 
coming  in  having  been  out  on  leave  ;  we  used  to  "  prove  "  absentees,  and  put 
them  through  their  facings,  but  that  plan  is  now  against  orders,  and  the  fact  of 
doing  it  would  get  the  officer  into  trouble. 

9947.  Lord  Hartismere.']  What  I  wished  you  to  explain  was  the  actual 
difference  in  practice ;  your  principle  is  with  a  good  military  police  to  give  the 
soldiers  more  opportunity  of  going  out,  and  not  to  treat  them  quite  so  harshly, 
whereas  the  old  plan  was  that  you  pulled  up  everybody  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  quite  sober  ? 

We  have  never  had  to  parade  all  our  men  at  night,  and  "  prove  "  them  to 
see  whether  they  were  sober  or  not,  and  i  think  it  would  be  the  most  unwise 
thing  to  do  so  in  London. 

9048.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  system 

answered 
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answered  so  well  that  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatches  there  was  a  2,°rreta«^; 

battalion  namt  d,  in  which  that  system  was  carried  out,  with  regard  to  which  it    '  ^  —  

was  said  that  there  was  little  or  no  drunkenness  in  it  ?  ^  loth  July  1877. 

That  I  can  quite  believe,  and  1  will  explain  the  reason  why ;  I  was  talking  of 
Loudon  entirely,  separate  from  anywheie  else;  if  we  were  anywhere  else,  say  at 
ShornclifFe,  where  we  could  get  hold  of  our  men,  we  should  keep  them  more 
strictly,  but  in  London  the  temptations  are  so  extensive,  and  the  facilities 
for  getting  absent  withou  t  leave  are  so  great  that  we  could  not  do  in  London 
as  was  done  in  the  Peninsula,  or  as  we  could  do  in  camp  ;  the  circumstances 
are  not  at  all  alike, 

9949.  Lord  Hartismere.']  What  would  be  the  result  in  your  mind  if  you 
were  more  absolutely  strict  with  the  men  ? 

T  have  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that  we  should  have  a  great  deal  more  ab- 
sence, and  consequently  a  great  deal  more  bad  drinking,  also  insubordination. 

9950.  And  consequently  more  invaliding  ? 

No  doubt  a  great  portion  of  the  invaliding,  and  nearly  all  the  crime, 
comes  from  drink  in  the  Guards. 

9951.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  military  police  work 
with  the  civil  police  ;  do  they  work  harmoniously  together  ? 

JMost  harmoniously  ;  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  not  be  so,  but 
the  civil  police  are  delighted  with  the  system,  because  it  enables  them  to  get 
rid  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  the  civil  police  tell  our  military  police  where  the 
absentees  are,  and  if  the  military  police  go  down  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
they  will  generally  find  theui. 

9952.  Earl  of  Behnore.^  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  men  in  your 
battalion  who,  putting  total  abstinence  out  of  the  question,  are  regularly  sober 
men  ? 

There  are  a  great  many  regularly  sober  men,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  are  naturally  very  fond  of  beer ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ; 
they  spend  their  money  in  beer,  and  they  are  very  much  treated  by  civilians 
outside,  and  by  women  also,  with  beer. 

9953.  Lord  Harlismere.^  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  class  of 
recruits  that  you  have  in  the  Guards  are.  It  might  show  the  Committee  why  you 
have  to  deal  with  them  in  the  way  that  you  have  mentioned,  and  why  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  open  to  temptation  ? 

Young  agricultural  labourers,  as  most  of  our  men  are,  coming  up  to  London 
are  quite  unsophisticated,  and  are  easily  led  into  temptation  by  the  innumerable 
pleasures,  amusements  and  dissipations  which  are  open  to  them  in  London;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  s-dj,  that  a  great  number  of  them  do  succumb  to  the  bad  company 
into  which  they  fall. 

9954.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in 
the  Guards  ? 

I  consider  that  statistics  are  really  of  no  value  for  this  Conmiittee,  because 
every  commanding  officer  is  entirely  absolute  in  the  way  in  which  he  punishes 
men,  provided  it  is  within  the  law;  he  may  take  different  views  of  the  law  from 
other  commanding  officers,  and  of  course  in  different  stations  you  may  take 
entirely  different  lines  of  conduct  with  regard  to  drunkenness  from  what  you  do 
in  other  stations.  If  we  were  in  camp,  we  should  be  a  great  deal  more  strict  than 
we  should  be  in  London,  so  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the  statistics  upon  the 
subject  of  drunkenness  are  of  any  great  value  to  this  Committee. 

9955.  You  would  apply  that  observation  also  to  the  punishments;  the 
punishments  given  in  different  battalions  of  the  Guards  would  vary,  would 
they  not  ? 

i  think  the  system  is  tolerably  uniform  in  the  Guards,  but  still  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  it  would  be  entirely  uniform  ;  it  cannot  be  entirely  uniform. 

9956.  I  would  ask  whether  at  the  Guards'  Institute,  whereyou  say  you  gave 
entertainments,  you  did  all  you  could  to  encourage  the  better  class  of  men,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  to  go  there,  or  was  the  plan  adopted  with  a  view 
to  making  the  institute  more  amusing  to  the  men  ? 

(12—11.)  hh4  We 
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Colonel  We  had  entertainments  apart  for  the  non-commissioned  officers,  because  in  the 
I.  Lyon- 1' rem  antic.  Quaj.(]g  ygj.y  strict  in  not  mixing  them  with  the  privates,  and  the  conse- 
loth  July  1877.  quence  was  that  we  had  balls  and  parties  for  the  non-commissioned  officers 
  entirely  apart  from  those  for  the  soldiers. 

9957.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anythinj^  as  regards  tlie  system  of  licensing  in 
London  ? 

So  far  as  licensing  is  concerned,  my  experience  is  not  large  enough  to  be  of 
any  vahie,  and  I  should  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  upon  so  large  and.  im- 
portant a  subject,  with  so  little  experience,  but  if  I  said  anything  I  would  say, 
that  as  far  as  the  licensing  system  goes,  we  have  not  got  any  great  power  except 
to  refuse  new  licenses. 

9958.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Who  is  the  person  who  serves  out  the  liquor  in  those 
canteens  ? 

There  is  a  canteen  steward  ;  one  of  the  Serjeants  who  is  specially  told  off 
for  that  purpose  and  well  paid. 

9959.  Has  he  any  instruction  as  to  whether  he  shall  refuse  liquor  to  a 
soldier  who  has  already  had  more  than  is  good  for  him  ? 

Yes,  he  is  not  permitted  to  allow  drunkenness  in  the  canteen. 

9960.  You  said  that  the  military  police  were  able  to  get  the  soldiers  out  of 
the  brothels ;  is  the  number  of  brothels  so  limited  that  they  can  go  round  to 
all  of  them  to  find  soldiers  there  ? 

There  are  certain  brothels  which  are  used  by  the  soldiers  principally,  and 
which  they  know  exactly. 

9961.  The  number  of  them  is,  I  presume,  exceedingly  small  ? 

There  are  some  in  Westminster,  some  in  St.  Giles',  and  some  near  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  so  that  they  are  spread  over  a  considerable  area,  but  still  in  the 
localities  where  they  exist,  they  are  generally  pretty  well  known. 

9962.  Are  the  military  police  generally  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  find  the 
absentees  there  ? 

I  could  not  say  that  they  were  certain  of  doing  so,  but  I  should  say  they 
would,  within  a  certain  time,  be  able  to  find  a  man,  unless  he  went  out  of 
London. 

9963.  Earl  of  Belmore.]  Do  many  men  go  out  of  London  ? 

Yes,  almost  all  the  long  absence  now  arises  from  men  having  gone  out  of 
London. 

9964.  Lord  Penrh7jn.~\  What  do  you  call  a  long  absence  ? 

Eighty  or  a  hundred  hours  ;  under  12  hours  would  be  a  short  absence. 

9965.  I  suppose  upon  the  occasions  of  the  manoeuvres  there  are  not  those 
opportunities  given  to  the  men  to  drink  which  are  afforded  them  in 
London  r 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  ;  directly  we  can  get  the  men  away 
from  London  we  can  be  much  more  strict,  and  we  have  very  little  trouble. 

9966.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  any  opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  whether 
drinking  in  the  army  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Guards,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  either  increasing 
or  decreasing,  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  certainly  not  decreasing. 

9067.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  could  you  give  any  opinion  ? 

I  "would  rather  not  express  any  strong  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  may  say 
that  I  was  at  Gibraltar  upon  the  staff  for  two  years ;  there  was  a  soldiers' 
institute,  which  certainly  had  a  very  good  effect ;  but  then  the  amusements  of 
the  soldiers  at  Gibraltar  were  so  limited  that  they  went  there  in  preference 
to  going  to  other  places.  I  think  that  those  institutions  are  useful  in  out- 
stations,  where  there  is  no  great  amusement  of  another  sort  to  bid  against  them. 

9968.  I  thought  that  in  Gibraltar,  though  the  amusements  were  limited  in 
number,  they  would  be  large  in  point  of  attraction  ? 

I  do  not  think  so ;  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  a  large  garrison  in  a  small 
place. 

9969.  Earl 
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0969.  Earl  of  Belmore.]  Do  you  find  that  there  is  less  difficulty  arising  on     Lieut.  Colonel 

the  score  of  drinking  when  the  Guards  are  out  of  London  ?  ^-  ^yon^antk. 

Yes,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  when  they  are  out  of  London  than  when  loth  July  1877. 
they  are  in  it. 

9970.  When  they  are  at  Windsor,  for  instance  ? 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  at  Windsor,  because  we  can  catch  absentees  there 
almost  directly.  I  hope  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
I  have  said  anything  which  will  be  interpreted  as  lowering  my  feeling  about 
the  soldiers  in  the  Guards,  because  I  am  quite  sure,  considering  the  enormous 
temptations  of  all  sorts  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  discipline  and  sense  of 
duty  is  very  great  indeed.  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should 
have  any  wrong  impression  with  regard  to  that  point. 

9971.  Chairman.^  The  temptations  in  London  appear  to  be  so  great  that 
nothing  can  resist  them  ? 

Nothing  that  I  could  suggest  would  diminish  them. 

9972.  Lord  Hartismere^  And  you  think  that  severity  would  rather  tend  to 
increase  the  yielding  of  the  men  to  temptation  than  otherwise  ? 

I  am  quite  of  that  opinion ;  punishments  have  in  some  cases  been  made 
lighter  without  any  bad  effect. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(12-IL)  1  I 
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Die  Veneris,  IS""  Julii, 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY.  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Lord  Hartismere. 

Duke  of  Westminster.  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Lord  Cottesloe. 

Earl  of  MoRLEY. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  WILLIAM  GULL,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

9973.  Chairman^  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  position  you  hold  Sir  W.  Gul 
in  the  medical  profession  ?  ^•^•s- 

I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Consulting  Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital. 

9974.  Archbishop  of  YbrA'.]  We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to-  day  to  give  us 
your  impressions  on  the  medical  effects  of  alcohol  in  moderation  and  in  excess, 
and  in  medical  treatment  as  a  medicine  ;  may  I  ask  you  a  few  leading  questions, 
and  will  you  then  add  anything  you  may  think  fit.  In  the  first  place,  I  take 
it  that  as  a  medicine  you  prize  alcohol  and  wine  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  we  can  hardly  do  without  them  altogether. 

9975.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  medical  practice  of  late  years  as  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  used ;  of  course  when  I  say  alcohol,  I  include 
wine  r 

I  should  say  that  there  has  been  just  this  change  :  Forty  years  ago  wine  was 
moderately  used,  and  so  was  brandy.  Then  there  came  a  change,  owing  chiefly, 
I  think,  to  the  School  of  King's  College,  headed  by  Dr.  Todd.  His  theory  was 
that  diseases  were  chiefly  due  to  debility,  and  required  alcohol  almost 
universally. 

997G.  Did  Dr.  Todd  hold  that  that  was  a  constant  condition  of  diseases,  or 
has  that  theory  been  held  only  in  modern  times  ? 

I  think  he  held  that  to  be  a  constant  condition.  Formerly  diseases  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic.  Dr.  Todd's  theory 
was  that  all  diseases  were  weak  or  antiphlogistic,  and  his  treatment  therefore 
was  always  with  brandy,  or,  at  least,  I  should  say  almost  universally  in 
cases  of  acute  disease.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  again  a  great 
change. 

9977.  What  was  the  date  of  that  highest  use  of  alcohol?  * 
I  should  think  it  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  20  years  ago.  The  further 
course  has  been  this  :  that  diseases  we  believe  for  the  most  part  run  a  physio- 
logical course,  and  that  alcohol  has  but  a  subordinate  value,  but  has  a  value, 
the  value  being  chiefly  in  its  action  upon  the  nervous  system  as  a  sedative. 
That  is  the  view  of  the  present  day,  I  think  ;  so  that  many  diseases  now  are 
allowed  to  run  their  course  without  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  found 
a  patient  very  delirious  or  exhausted,  we  should  give  him  alcohol ;  but  we 
(12—11.)  II  2  should 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D ,  should  not  give  it  as  we  did  formerly,  with  a  view  that  it  cured  the  disease, 
T^n^         but  with  a  view  of  calming  the  nervous  system  during  the  course  of  the 
13th  July  1877.  disease. 

9978.  There  are  cases,  are  there  not,  in  which  what  are  called  phlogistic 
symptoms  would  be  moderated  by  alcohol,  sucli  as  the  case  of  a  high  pulse 
fever  r 

Quite  so, 

9979.  And  therefore  the  distinction  between  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  is 
no  longer  in  existence  ? 

Quite  so  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Todd  has  the  merit  of  pointing  that  out  in  his 
treatment  with  brandy ;  his  merit  is  one  thing,  but  his  error  is  another. 

9980.  Could  you  undertake  to  treat  a  fever  without  alcohol? 

Yes;  it  was  constantly  my  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital,  if  I  had  youno^  subjects, 
not  to  give  alcohol,  for  the  express  purpose  that  my  students  should  see  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  learn  how  it  could  be  cured.  1  cured  many  cases  of 
typhus  in  young  subjecis  under  25  years  of  age  with  chamomile  tea. 

0981.  And  with  no  other  remedy  ? 

No,  and  with  no  other  remedy  but  light  diet. 

9982.  You  were  watching  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  ? 
1  es,  it  is  quite  safe  to  do  so  in  some  cases. 

9983.  Tn  those  cases  where  there  is  a  sound  constitution  and  a  young  patient, 
any  administration  of  alcohol  might  be  deemed  to  be  an  interference  with  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  would  not  do  good  ? 

Quite  so.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  still  an  error  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  alcohol  in  disease. 

9984.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  that  error  is  r 

I  think  the  error  prevalent  is  that  alcohol  cures  the  disease,  whereas  the 
disease  runs  its  physiological  course  irrespective  of  the  alcohol.  The  advantage 
of  alcohol  is,  if  it  has  an  advantage,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  for  the 
time  being,  rendering  the  patient  more  indifferent  to  the  processes  going  on. 
I  am  disposed  also  to  believe,  although  I  think  we  could  not  do  without  alcohol 
as  a  drug,  that  it  is  still  over-prescribed. 

9985.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  what  extent  have  been  the  fluctuations  in 
the  medical  use  of  alcohol.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  testing  it  to 
ascertain  what  was  consumed  at  Guy's  Hospital  40  years  ago,  and  what  was 
consumed  20  years  ago,  and  what  is  consumed  now  ? 

I  could  obtain  those  statistics  for  the  Committee  with  great  pleasure.  They 
would  not,  however,  be  very  good  evidence,  for  this  reason  :  that  the  staff  at 
Guy's  Hospital  is  various.  It  is  a  community,  and  we  have  the  same  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  as  you  have  in  the  whole  profession ;  therefore  you 
might  have  one  man  who  would  raise  your  average,  and  another  who  would 
diminish  it. 

9986.  We  have  been  speaking  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  medically; 
of  course,  in  prostration  from  haemorrhage,  another  set  of  considerations  would 
come  in  ? 

Then  I  think  alcohol  is  a  <iood  drug,  and  a  drug  that  we  could  not  do  without. 
Under  the  shock  of  an  injury,  or  the  shock  which  the  system  may  undergo 
by  an  operation,  the  nervous  system  has  to  be  deadened,  and  I  believe  that 
alcohol  is  the  best  agent  for  that.  I  may  put  it  thus  :  Many  years  ago  I  tried 
the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  alcoholic  vapour  and  ether  vapour  upon  animals  ; 
you  can  make  an  animal  drunk  by  the  inhalation  of  alcohol  and  ether  vapour, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  can  produce  the  same  sedative  effect  with  alcoholic 
vapour  as  you  do  with  ether  vapour  ;  therefore  alcohol  may  be  looked  at  as  a 
sedative  ;  it  is  called  a  stimulant,  but  we  use  it  more  as  a  sedative,  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  you  would  use  opium. 

9987.  In  the  case  of  a  fever  patient  whose  temperature  is  extremely  high, 
for  example,  would  you  prescribe  alcohol  ? 

We  should  give  alcohol. 

9988.  How 
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9988.  How  would  that  act  ?  Sir  IV.  Oull,  m.d., 
I  think  it  would  act  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  I  could  not  give  the  v.r.s. 

rationale.  13th  Julr  1877, 

9989.  You  think  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  as  a  sedative  ? 

I  think  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  and  seta  them  free.    There  are  two  sets  of 
nerves  :  some  of  them  are  exciting,  and  some  are  controlling.    The  alcohol  may  h 
act  upon  one  set,  and  not  upon  the  other.    Alcohol  rapidly  acts  upon  the  brain,  (/ 
and  then,  I  think,  probably  through  the  sympathetic  nerves  ;  but  that  would  be  1 
a  very  comphcated  question. 

9990.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  medical  effect  of  alcohol, 
you  are  of  opinion,  as  I  gather,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with  as  a 
medicine,  but  your  general  feeling  would  be  rather  that  its  use  might  be 
diminished  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  diminished. 

999 1 .  And  that  frequently  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether  ? 
Frequently  we  should  be  better  without  it. 

9992.  And  w^hen  your  judgment  would  show  that  a  case  could  be  treated 
without  it,  you  most  decidedly  would  not  use  it  ? 

Most  certainly. 

9993.  Before  we  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  of  alcohol  as  a  drug,  is  there 
anything  that  you  would  wish  to  add  to  that  part  of  the  svibject  ? 

The  same  thing  would  have  to  be  said  of  it  as  regards  its  daily  use.  I  think 
there  are  conditions  of  the  system  under  fatigue  and  exhaustion  where  alcohol 
might  be  useful,  where  the  nervous  system  might  perhaps  best  be  deadened,  if 
I  may  say  so,  or  that  alteration  made  in  it  which  was  requisite  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  comphcated  question,  and  one  on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  theory. 
But  though  you  may  beneficially  use  alcohol  in  moderation,  at  the  same  time  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  there  are  not  some  sorts  of  food  which  might  very 
well  take  its  place.  I  think  that  instead  of  flying  to  alcohol,  as  many  people 
do  when  they  are  exhausted,  they  might  very  well  drink  water,  or  that  they 
might  very  well  take  food,  and  would  be  very  much  better  without  the 
alcohol. 

9994.  What  forms  of  food  would  come  nearest  to  the  place  of  it  in  the  case 
of  a  man  fatigued  with  overwork  r 

If  I  am  fatigued  with  overwork  personally,  my  food  is  very  simple.  1  eat  the 
raisins  instead  of  taking  the  wine.  I  have  had  very  large  experience  in  that 
practice  for  30  years. 

1995.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  own  personal  experience,  or  have  you  heard 
it  from  others  ? 

It  is  my  own  personal  experience,  and  I  have  recommended  it  to  my  personal 
friends.  It  is  a  hmited  experience,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  good  and  true 
experience. 

9996.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  of  25,  sound  in  wind,  and  hmb,  and  health, 
would  you  advise  him  to  give  up  alcohol  if  he  were  to  ask  you  the  question  ? 

I  think  I  should  consider  his  calHng.  If  he  were  a  carter,  or  a  man  occupied 
out  of  doors  iDuch,  I  am  not  sure  that  1  should  not  advise  him  to  take  some  beer ; 
I  think  I  should,  with  my  present  experience  or  my  present  ignorance  ;  but  I 
should  not  be  very  positive  about  it.    I  would  do  it  with  care. 

9997-  A  great  deal  would  depend  upon  what  his  previous  habits  had 
been  ? 

I  think  1  should  take  it  absolutely  that  a  man  occupied  in  the  open  air, 
doing  a  good  deal  of  work,  would  find  that  a  good  form  of  food.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  sugar  in  beer,  and  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  extract,  but  very  little 
alcohol,  unless  it  be  drugged  beer. 

9998.  You  would  recommend  beer  for  its  feeding  power  ? 
I  should  as  a  light  feeding  material. 

9999-  An  engine-driver  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  httle  time  ago,  "  I  am 
(12-n.)  I  I  3  willing 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,  willing-  to  give  up  beer,  but  how  should  I  be  able  to  pay  for  the  beefsteaks 
I  should  require  instead  ;  "  is  there  any  substance  in  that  remark  ? 
13th  July  1877,       I  should  doubt  it.    I  think  that  a  very  small  piece  of"  beefsteak  would  make 

 '■  up  the  materials  to  feed  him,  and  I  should  think  that  if  he  had  a  good  strong 

digestion  he  could  do  without  his  beer  altogether.  I  think  some  stomachs 
have  more  power  to  consume  common  food,  while  others  want  food  more  highly 
prepared.  1  do  not  think  at  present,  from  our  knowledge,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  say  that  everybody  could  go  without  beer.  It  is  a  food  of  a  light 
kind. 

10000.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  you  not? 
Yes,  I  am. 

10001.  But  your  practice  is  mostly  among  the  upper  classes,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  labouring  classes  in  my 
life  ;  my  belief  is  that  beer  is  overdone.  In  the  case  of  ]3arclay  and  Perkins' 
draymen,  you  can  see  how  beer  is  overdone.  I  lived  near  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
brewery  for  near  20  years. 

10002  The  consumption  is  enormous  amongst  those  men,  is  it  not  r 
They  drink  their  heavy  stout  till  they  get  ill. 

10003.  Coal  heavers  drink  enormously,  do  they  not  ? 
Yes,  they  drink  and  eat  enormously. 

1 0004.  Have  you  made  any  observation  as  to  the  quantity  they  take,  in  those 
classes  ? 

Not  I  think  of  a  trustworthy  character  ;  but  I  know  they  drink  a  great  deal; 
gallons  in  a  day. 

10005.  Many  people  believe  that  intellectual  work  cannot  behalf  so  well  done 
without  wine  or  alcohol  ? 

There  1  should  join  issue  at  once. 

10006.  You  would  deny  that  proposition  ? 
I  should. 

10007.  You  would  hold  the  very  opposite? 
I  should  hold  the  opposite. 

10008.  Would  you  say  that  a  moderately  temperate  person  might  be  benefited 
hy  a  slight  use  o\  wine  or  alcohol  ? 

i  I  should  hold  the  opposite  as  regards  the  intellect;  all  alcohol,  and  all 
»  things  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  injure  the  nerve  tissues  pro  tempore,  if  not 
fi  altogether;  you  may  quicken  the  operations,  but  you  do  not  improve 
n  them. 

10009.  Therefore  the  constant  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  a  moderate  measure, 
may  injure  the  nerve  tissues  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  and  be  deleterious  to  health. 

10010.  Have  you  known  cases,  may  I  ask,  where  the  effects  of  alcohol  have 
been  quite  manifest,  although  there  has  not  been  any  outrageous  drinking  or 
obvious  excess  ? 

Th.'it  is  verv  common ;  I  should  say  that  one  of  the  commonest  things  in  our 
society  is  that  people  are  injured  by  drink  without  being  drunkards.  It  goes 
on  so  quietly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  even. 

1001 1.  The  effects  are  marked  and  distinct  to  your  professional  eye  } 
Perfectly,  although  in  many  cases  even  the  man's  nearest  friends  will  not 

know  it.  1  might  mention  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  called  to  see  a  medical 
man  who  was  so  injured  by  drink  that  he  was  yellow  like  a  lemon  ;  he  was  in  a 
state  of  delirium  tremens,  and  his  system  was  saturated  to  the  last  degree  with 
alcohol  ;  I  was  surprised  that  I  should  be  sent  for,  but  coming  downstairs  I 
said  to  his  wife  :  "  1  need  not  trouble  you  by  saying  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  husband."  She  said,  "Sir,  I  do  not  understand  you."  I  said,  "Your 
husband  is  an  habitual  drunkard."  She  said,  "Drunkard,  Sir,  you  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life ;  he  only  drinks  water ; "  which  was  plain 

evidence 
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evidence  to  nie  how  quietly  a  man  may  drink  day  by  day,  and  almost  kill  him-  gij.  7^.  ^  ^ 
self  with  drink,  and  even  his  near  friends  not  know  it.  f.r.s.  ' 

10012.  Did  you  understand  the  cause  in  that  case  to  be  that  he  had  drunk  13th  July  1877. 
sometljing  every  day. 

He  was  a  sly  drinker,  drinking  all  day,  most  likely,  in  a  sly  way. 

looi;-].  But  may  I  just  comeback  for  a  moment  to  my  former  question; 
there  is  a  point  short  of  drunkenness  in  vvhich  a  man  may  injure  his  constitu- 
tion considerably  by  means  of  alcohol  ? 

Very  materially ;  I  should  say  from  my  experience  that  it  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country. 

10014.  Setting  aside  the  drunken  part  of  the  community  altogether,  great 
injury  is  being  done  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  what  is  supposed  by  the  consumer 
to  be  a  most  moderate  quantity  ?  ^ 

Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  think  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
injury  done  to  health  by  the  habitual  use  of  wines  in  their  various  kinds,  and^ 
alcohol  in  its  various  shapes,  even  in  so  called  moderate  quantities.  t 

1 0015.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  both  sexes  r  I 
Yes,  and  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  least  intemperate.  | 

10016.  Chairman.']  And  people  who  are  in  good  health  ? 

Yes,  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  fairly  well ;  I  think  drinking  leads  to  the  1 
degeneration  of  tissues  ;  it  spoils  the  health,  and  it  spoils  the  intellect.  I 

10017.  Archbishop  of  York.]  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  thought 
there  v/as  also  a  certain  amount  of  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

Where  drinking  is  carried  to  excess. 

1001 8.  But  not  in  the  case  of  a  moderate  consumption  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  test  the  smaller  effects. 

looiy.  In  cases  of  weak  digestion  you  would  prescribe  wine  distinctly,  would 
you  not  ? 

A  little,  and  with  strict  limit. 

10020.  You  think  that  may  be  overdone  r 

Yes,  I  think  you  may  deal  with  a  feeble  digestion  by  hght  food  and  varied 
food,  but  still  I  think  wine  is  useful ;  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  wine, 
like  fire,  is  useful  to  men  in  these  regions. 

10021.  The  Committee  have  had  before  them  one  or  two  physiologists,  who 
are  not  so  much  practising  physicians,  and  who  gave  us  valuable  evidence ;  I 
think  Dr.  Brunton  said  that  there  were  cases  in  which  a  little  alcohol  stimulated 
the  gastric  secretion,  and  therefore  promoted  digestion  ? 

I  suppose  he  would  mean  pro  tempore,  he  would  not  mean  from  year  to  year. 

10022.  I  think  I  rather  gathered  that,  in  cases  of  feeble  digestion,  alcohol 
would  be  given  to  stimulate  digestion  ? 

Then  he  would  almost  regard  it  as  necessary  food  under  those  circumstances, 
whereas  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far.    I  should  be  prepared  to  advise  | 
the  use  of  alcohol  on  certain  occasions  when  a  person  was  ill,  but  to  say  that  I 
persons  should  drink  habitually  day  by  day  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  recom-  I 
mend. 

10023.  '^^^  question  which  I  put  to  Dr.  Brunton  was,  "  In  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  you  suggested,  having  taken  too  much  food  would  be  a  cause  of 
drinking  ;  say  a  man  is  hungry,  and  eats  a  good  deal,  and  eats  it  hastily ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  well  cooked,  or  very  digestible  food.  Should  you  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  craving  he  feels  is  for  something  to  help  the  stomach 
over  its  difficulties;"  to  which  he  replied,  "Yes,  something  to  start  the 
stomach  in  its  digestion  is  reaUy,  I  believe,  what  the  feeling  indicates."  That 
is  a  temporary  use  ? 

Quite  temporary,  I  think. 

10024.  Then  do  I  gather  that  your  opinion  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
it  even  as  a  help  to  a  feeble  digestion  you  would  still  regard  it  as  a  medicine  for 
temporary  use  ? 

(12—11.)  114  I  should 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  medicine  for  temporary  use;  when  a  man  had  reached 
a  given  age  (because  age  has  to  do  uith  it),  the  circulation  might  then  be  so 
i3tH  July  1877.  languid  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  need  it  froai  day  to  day  ;  that  I  should 
be  prepared  for,  but  for  young  people  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  ;  I  think 
one  must  consider  alcohol  in  respect  of  age.  As  I  was  saying  just  now  about 
fire,  we  have  to  use  fire  in  respect  of  age;  I  think  the  old  statement  is  true, 
that  there  is  an  equal  use  in  wine  and  fire. 

10025.  I  think  that  is  a  quotation  ? 

Yes,  that  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  minor  Greek  poets.  He  writes  thus  : 
''There  is  an  equal  use  in  wine  and  fire  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth;"  and  I  think 
he  is  right  if  you  take  the  whole  dwellers  upon  earth  ;  if  you  go  to  the  northern 
regions  you  want  more  stimulant  and  more  fii-e,  and  if  you  go  further  south, 
you  want  less  and  less  fire,  and  then  again  you  want  more  fire  as  age  in- 
creases and  vitality  diminishes. 

10026.  That  poet  hit  upon  one  of  the  uses  of  alcohol,  which  is  to  keep  up  the 
heat  ? 

It  may  be  so.  Imt  it  also  acts  upon  the  brain,  and  wdll  cause  the  blood  to 
flow  more  rapidly  into  the  capillary  vessels. 

10027.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  take  a  glass  of  brandy  upon  a 
cold  morning  to  keep  himself  warm  } 

Certainly. 

10028.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Brunton  that  it  acts  in  a  contrary  direction  ? 
I  should  say  it  would. 

10029.  Because  bringing  up  the  blood  to  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  surface  it 
would  there  get  cooled  ? 

You  had  better  give  a  man  food ;  I  would  rather  eat  my  raisins  or  take  some 
cod  hver  oil. 

10030.  Is  there  a  diff'erence  then  between  heat  and  the  feeling  of  heat  ? 
Yes. 

10031.  But  the  feeling  of  heat  is  subjective  ? 
The  feeling  of  heat  is  subjective. 

1003  2.  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  ? 

I  think  I  have  stated  that  alcohol  in  its  various  forms  of  beer  or  wine  or 
even  spirits  has  uses,  but  I  think  those  uses  are  very  much  limited  by  the  age 
and  health  of  the  consumer  :  I  think  for  the  most  part  good  food  will  supply  all 
the  wants  up  to  the  middle  period  of  life  ;  in  old  age  and  disease  you  may  often 
want  some  artificial  stimulus,  or  something  to  act  upon  the  system  as  we  use  fire. 
I  would  also  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  alcohol  does  act  upon  the  body  alto- 
gether, but  in  disease  we  use  it  very  much  as  a  sedative. 

10033.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  if  you  do  not  know  it  the  fact  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  known,  but  I  know  it  is  a  most  deleterious 
poison. 

1 0034.  That  used  in  larged  quantities  it  is  poison  ? 

I  would  like  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  society  are 
dying  day  by  day  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be  poisoned 
by  it. 

!f  1 0035 .  May  I  just  ask  you  another  question ;  suppose  a  person  to  be  already 
suffering  from  alcohol  distinctly,  would  the  breaking  off  of  the  habit  require  par- 
ticular skill  and  management,  or  should  you  not  be  afraid  to  stop  it 
altogether  ? 

I  confess  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  stop  it  altogether  in  most  cases  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  think  it  highly  desirable  to  stop  it  altogether  ;  of  course  it 
must  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  whether  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood 
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hood  of  doing  him  any  good  at  all.    If  there  were  no  likehhood  of  doing  any  Sir  W.  Gull,,  m.d, 

good  at  all  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  one  prescribes,  but  if  the  patient 

were  a  young  man  whose  organs  were  good,  that  would  be  a  case  in  which  ^^.^^  j^^^ 

I  should  stop  it.    That  is  to  say,  if  a  patient  came  before  me  as  a  drunkard     "  1^  

and  not  as  a  sick  man,  and  I  found  his  organs  not  permanently  damaged,  I 
would  say,  get  rid  of  the  alcohol  at  once. 

10036.  And  you  would  not  anticipate  any  evil  consequences  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  he  were  well  fed.  I  think  it  is  a  prejudice,  and  an  in- 
jurious prejudice,  to  suppose  you  must  continue  the  poison  if  the  patient  is 
well  fed. 

10037.  ^  suppose  you  have  met  with  many  cases  in  which  a  mere  warning 
was  sufficient  to  induce  people  to  discontinue  a  habit,  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  consequences  ? 

If  it  had  not  gone  to  a  great  extent,  I  think  people  for  the  most  part  would 
be  willing  to  take  advice  about  the  matter. 

10038.  That  is  to  say,  where  they  have  erred  from  want  of  knowledge  ? 
Yes,  where  they  have  erred  from  a  want  of  knowledge.    I  think  there  is  a 

great   feeling   in  society  that   strong  wine  and   strong   stimulants  make 
strength. 

10039.  You   would   regard   that  as   a  misinterpretation   of  the  word 
strong  ? 

Yes,  arising  from  the  feeling  which  immediately  follows  the  application  of 
the  stimulants. 

10040.  They  have  a  strong  effect? 

They  have  a  strong  effect,  and  people  feel  that  they  give  strength.  I  believe 
a  very  large  number  of  people  have  fallen  into  that  error,  and  fall  into  the  error 
every  day,  of  believing  that  strong  wine  gives  strength. 

10041.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. ~\  Is  there  not  a  medical  establishment  in 
London  in  which  alcohol  is  altogether  disused  ? 

1  believe  there  is  a  liospital  in  London  in  which  that  practice  is  adopted,  but 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  • 

10042.  Do  you  suppose  that  where  they  ceased  to  employ  alcohol  as  a  sedative, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  substitute  ? 

I  think  there  would  be  cases  in  which,  from  my  present  knowledge,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  do  without  alcohol.  Take  a  case  of  this  kind  :  a 
man  suffering  under  the  delirium  of  early  typhoid,  so  delirious  that  nothing 
can  control  him ;  the  question  is,  how  is  he  to  becalmed  ?  Shall  I  allow 
him  to  wear  himself  out,  until  he  dies,  perhaps  of  exhaustion,  or  shall  I 
soothe  him  by  alcohol?  I  do  it  by  alcohol,  and  he  goes  to  sleep.  This 
is  the  practice  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  it  answers  well. 

10043.  If  alcohol  were  not  used,  but  opium  were  used  instead,  the  effect 
would  be  worse,  would  it  not  ? 

Opium  would  in  such  a  case  probably  have  a  fatal  result. 

10044.  Archbishop  of  York.']  The  opium  would  perturb  other  organs;  it 
would  act  upon  the  liver  perhaps  ? 

Alcohol  is  in  such  cases  the  best  sedative  we  possess. 

10045.  Perhaps  we  may  take  it  that  alcohol  has  been  found  so  convenient 
that  the  profession  has  not  sought  for  other  remedies  ? 

Q.uite  so. 

10046.  Of  course  the  class  of  alcohols  is  very  large  ? 

Yes,  we  should  use  some  alcohol,  either  wine  or  some  other  like  stimulant. 

10047.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  You  do  not  know  how,  in  this  hospital 
you  have  spoken  of!,  such  cases  are  treated  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  we  do  very  much  without  alcohol  in  our  large  hospitals. 

(12 — 11.)  K  K  10048.  Archbishop 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,      10048,  Archbishop  of  York.^  In  hospital  practice  this  state  of  things  occurs 
r.H.s.         perpetually  ;  a  man  is  brought  in  with  some  disease,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 

  1  am  not  speakmg  01  such  cases  where  a  man  has  been  dniikmg  largely ;  I 

should  be  less  disposed  to  give  alcohol  to  a  man  who  has  been  drinking 
largely. 

10049.  The  question  I  would  ask  is,  whether  you  would  fearlessly  take 
alcohol  away  altogether  from  that  patient,  without  apprehending  any  bad 
results  ? 

I  should  apprehend  nothing  but  good  results ;  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  does  not  fall  within  my  experience. 

10050.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  drinking  produces  many  sorts  of  dis- 
orders ? 

Yes,  many. 

10051.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  various  diseases  arising  from 
excess  of  drink  r 

There  is  disease  of  the  liver,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  then 
from  disease  of  the  liver  we  get  disordered  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequent upon  that,  we  get  diseased  kidneys;  we  get  a  diseased  nervous  system, 
we  get  gout,  and  we  get  diseased  heart ;  I  hardly  know  any  more  potent  cause 
of  disease  than  alcohol,  leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  that  it  is  a  frequent  source 
of  crime  of  all  descriptions. 

10052.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  with  reference  to  drinking  in 
the  higher  classes  of  society ;  I  do  not  mean  drunkenness,  but  the  amount  of 
drinking  which  produces  disorders  which  you  have  mentionerl,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  say  whether  it  is  at  all  increasing  or  the  reverse  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  increasing.  I  think  there  are  certain  lines  of  society 
in  which  it  runs,  but  I  think,  taking  the  intermediate  parts,  there  is  not 
much  of  it.  We  are  very  much  impressed  by  the  positive  cases.  You  find 
lines  in  which  it  seems  to  run,  and  then  all  between  those  lines  you  do  not 
find  it.  I  find  there  is  a  great  temperance,  and  I  should  say  often  extreme 
abstinence,  in  the  upper  classes,  sometimes  to  a  degree  with  which  I  am  quite 
struck.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  more  abstinence  in  the  upper 
classes  than  I  have  in  the  middle  classes.  I  have  before  me  at  this  particular 
moment  a  very  striking  instance,  in  which  1  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
get  a  patient  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  a  day,  but  I  cannot  get  it  done,  such  is 
the  strong  feeling  against  it.  I  do  not  find  that  difficulty  in  the  middle 
classes. 

10053.  Then  with  regard  to  women,  do  you  think  there  is  any  increase  in 
drinking  amongst  women  ? 

I  really  cannot  say  so  from  my  own  experience  ;  T  think  there  are  instances, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wide-spread  evil.  Taking  my  daily  experience,  I  do 
not  think  I  find  alcohol  so  potent  a  cause  of  disease  in  the  upper  classes  as  I 
do  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

10054.  Archbishop  of  York.l  Do  not  you  think  it  very  important  that  those 
views  which  you  have  enunciated  should  be  widely, known  amongst  people; 
informing  them  that  a  great  deal  of  drinking  is  owing  to  want  of  know- 
ledge ? 

I  am  persuaded  myself  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  that  lecturers  should 
go  about  the  country  lecturing  to  people  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes 
upon  the  disadvantages  of  alcohol  as  it  is  daily  used, 

10055.  Could  not  that  be  done  by  temperance  societies  r 

People  will  not  listen  to  them,  because  they  carry  their  theories  too  far.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  start  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  use  in  alcohol, 
and  no  good  in  wine. 

10056.  With  reference  to  the  practice  of  drinking  between  meals,  that  I  pre- 
sume would  have  your  absolute  condemnation  ? 

Entirely. 

10057.  Drinking 
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10057.  Drinking  without  food  is  injurious  r  Sir  W.  Gull,  m.d.,-. 

Most  injurious,  except  we  use  it  as  I  should  use  a  dose  of  medicine ;  but  even 

then  I  would  avoid  it  very  much.  .  ,  ,  „ 

I3tli  July  187^7; 

10058.  Chairman.^  It  is  a  very  common  habit  in  our  domestic  establishments 
to  have  an  "  11  o'clock  beer,"  and  L  suppose  that  is  an  objectionable  habit,  in 
your  opinion  ? 

Domestic  male  servants  are  amongst  the  unhealthy  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

10059.  think  that  unhealthiness  arises  from  over-drinking  and  over- 
feeding r 

Yes  ;  there  is  too  much  eating  and  drinking  amongst  them,  and  everybody 
who  has  had  to  do  with  them  knows  very  well  that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for 
them,  namely,  abstinence  and  purging. 

I  should  like  to  say,  that  of  all  known  things  in  the  world  the  human  body 
is  the  most  economic,  and  therefore  all  excess  is  against  its  physiological  nature, 
Science  has  not  yet  shown  how  to  get  as  much  force  out  of  matter  as  the 
living  body  can.  A  small  amount  of  meat  and  bread  yield  much  muscular 
force.  Excess  is  contrary  to  nature.  1  wo  laws  are  written  very  plainly  in 
the  human  body.  The  first  is  of  labour,  or  function.  The  parts  are  made 
for  labour.  The  next  law  is  of  economy.  With  it  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  best  carried  on.  In  this  country  persons  very  rarely  suffer  from  want, 
but  they  constantly  suffer  from  excess. 

10060.  Archbishop  of  York.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  an 
affiliation  of  disorders  ;  that  the  evil  effect  began  at  the  liver  and  went  into  the 
blood  ? 

Yes,  and  from  the  blood  to  the  circulation,  and  from  the  circulation  to  the 
lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  kidney  s.  I  think  that  is  about  the  order.  The  stomach 
will  very  often  go  on  a  long  time.  It  is  accustomed  to  receive  a  variety  of 
things.  The  public  ought  to  know  that  of  all  the  diluents  or  solvents  for  the 
nutritous  parts  of  food  there  is  nothing  Hke  water.  Water  carries  into  the 
system  the  nutriioent  in  its  purest  form. 

10061.  I  suppose  about  90  per  cent,  of  us  is  water  ? 

About  90  per  cent,  of  us  is  water.    Alcohol  interferes  with  the  carrying  of 
the  food  into  the  system  to  a  certain  extent. 

1 0062.  May  we  now  approach  the  subject  of  restraint.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  restraint  of  drunkards  until  the  body  can  form  anew  its  tissues 
which  have  been  corrupted  by  the  drinking  habits,  and  until  a  certain  amount 
of  self-control  is  re-established.  There  are  cases,  are  there  not,  in  which 
self-control  is  so  lost  that  you  would  have  little  hope  but  from  some  kind  of 
restraint  ? 

Certainly.  There  comes  a  time,  not  only  in  drinking,  but  in  all  other  habits, 
when  habit  becomes  second  nature.  That  is  a  large  statement,  but  it  is 
so.  Every  one  knows  that  the  habit  of  drinking  may  at  last  become  an 
overwhelming  impulse ;  and  so  it  is  vnth  other  poisons,  say  opium,  for 
example. 

10063.  You  have  read  Coleridge's  life,  I  have  no  doubt? 
Yes. 

10064.  Do  you  remember  the  way  in  which,  when  he  had  a  keeper  to  prevent 
him  from  getting  opium,  he  used  to  get  the  keeper  to  go  and  get  a  bit  of  in- 
formation while  he  filled  his  bottle  ? 

Yes,  and  you  cannot  trust  a  drunkard  if  he  has  become  an  habitual  drunkard 
any  more  than  you  can  trust  an  opium  eater,  or  that  you  can  trust  any 
man  whose  habit  has  become  strong.  That  raises,  however,  a  very  large 
question. 

10065.  But  let  us  take  the  question  upon  the  small  scale  first;  would  you 
think  it  expedient  to  allow  a  form  of  contract  by  which  a  drunkard  might  say, 

(12-11.)  kk2        '  "  I  agree 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,  "  I  agree  to  be  confined  for  a  certain  time  under  care  and  restraint  for  the 

F.R.S.         purpose  of  effecting  my  cure  r" 
13th  jlliTTsy;.       ^  objection  to  that. 

  10066.  Giving  his  own  consent  ? 

To  that  I  see  no  objection ;  that  would  indeed  be  a  desirable  thing.  I 
think  it  stands  to  common  sense,  that  if  a  man  is  willing  to  give  up  his 
drinking  habits  one  would  be  very  glad  to  close  with  him,  and  keep  him  from 
,  them. 

10067.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  an  expedient  thing  to  have  such 
houses  ? 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  houses ;  but  I  should  say  with  a  man's 
consent  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  confine  him  if  he  said,  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  this  disgusting  habit." 

10068.  It  would  be  a  wide  step  from  that  to  letting  his  friends  put 
him  in? 

That  would  be  a  very  much  larger  question. 

10069.  Have  you  considered  that  question  ? 
I  have  very  much  thought  of  it. 

10070.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinions  on  the  point? 

The  first  consideration  in  the  matter  is  this :  are  you  dealing  with  a 
disease  or  with  a  crime  r  Is  a  man,  for  instance,  committing  a  crime  against 
himself  and  society  by  his  drunkenness,  or  is  he  a  subject  of  disease  ?  I 
confess  that  I  still  think  that  though  he  is  the  subject  of  disease,  in  a  certain 
sense,  when  he  is  drunk,  still  when  he  becomes  sober,  he  becomes  criminal 
if  he  falls  back  into  his  drunkenness.  I  should,  however,  be  careful  how  I 
allowed  his  friends  to  interfere  with  his  freedom  when  he  was  sober. 

10071.  Taking  the  legal  definition  of  crime,  nothing  that  a  man  does  against 
his  own  health,  wdth  the  exception  of  suicide,  is  in  the  law,  taken  as  a  crime  ? 

With  that  exception  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  a  man  who  goes  on 
destroying  himself  by  drink  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  so  far  that  at  least  he 
would  reach  a  point  at  which  he  would  be  punishable,  as  a  suicide  is 
punishable. 

10072.  We  have  had  cases  of  persons  before  us  who  have  been  convicted 
140  or  150  times  as  drunkards  and  riotous  drunkards;  you  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  treating  them  as  criminals  r 

Certainly  not ;  I  think  they  should  be  so  treated. 

1 0073.  But  the  cases  we  are  now  considering  are  cases  where  it  is  plainly 
desirable  that  curative  processes  for  drinking  should  go  on,  and  the  only  cure 
possible  is  under  conditions  of  restraint  ? 

The  restraint  would  be  the  difficulty.  I  could  understand  the  desirability  of 
having  those  places,  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging  a  drunkard  to  enter 
them,  but  when  he  recovers  from  his  drunkenness,  which  he  would  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  then  I  should  be  in  a  difficulty  to  know  how  I  could  enforce,  and 
how  long  I  was  to  enforce,  those  conditions. 

1 0074.  That  would  apply  also  to  the  contract.  Supposing  a  man  signed  a 
paper  to  say  he  would  be  put  under  restraint,  he  might  then  change  his  mind ; 
and  then  the  question  arises,  how  far  you  would  allow  him  to  change  his 
mind  r 

There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  that.  Then  another  difficulty  arises,  which 
is  very  great.  In  what  number  of  months  are  a  drunkard's  tissues  re-made 
into  sobriety  ? 

10075.  ^^Tiat  limit  would  you  give  for  the  reformation  of  the  tissues  ? 

I  think  any  evidence  on  that  point  must  be  very  theoretical.  I  think  when 
a  man  has  recovered  from  his  drunken  bout  he  is  as  likely  to  be  morally  good 
from  that  day  as  he  would  after  the  next  six  months ;  in  fact,  perhaps  better, 
because  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  would  have  forgotten  the  difficulty  he  had 
been  in. 

10076.  You 
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10076.  You  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the  time  that  it  would  gj^  w.  Gull,  w 
take  to  effect  a  physiological  cure  ?  f.r  s. 

I  think  a  man  might  be  as  likely  to  behave  well  after  the  end  of  a  week  or  ^  h  Jul-'  iB"? 
a  fortnight  as  he  would  at  the  end  of  six  months  ;  I  do  not  know"  much  about  the  " 
theory,  but  we  have  no  experience,  except  it  is  experience  rather  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  natural  history  of  drunkenness.  A  man  who  has  had  a  drunken  bout 
will  often  remain  sober  for  two  months  or  more.  I  remember  a  brother-in-law 
of  mine,  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  told  me  he  had  a  most  excellent  boatswain 
who  used  to  come  to  him  at  times,  when  they  were  in  port,  and  ask  leave  to  go 
ashore  and  have  a  good  drunk,  and  he  would  go  and  have  it,  and  after  that  he 
was  a  very  excellent  sober  officer  for  two  or  three  months  ;  so  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  you  shut  these  people  up  for  any  length  of  time  you  would  gain 
much. 

10077.  We  have  had  such  terms  of  detention  as  12  or  18  months  mentioned, 
what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  such  a  term  ? 

I  think  that  all  such  evidence  would  be  entirely  theoretical. 

10078.  With  reference  to  such  cases  as  that  which  you  have  mentioned  ;  there 
is  evidently  a  periodical  craze  about  drinking? 

I  think  that  that  applies  only  to  a  limited  class.  There  are  people  whose 
minds  are  unsound.  The  word  "  dipsomania "  is,  however,  I  believe,  mis- 
used. 

10079.  -D^-  Brunton  intimated  that  the  crazing  was  probably  of  an  epileptic 
nature  ;  what  do  you  say  with  reference  to  that  ? 

I  think  he  is  nearly  right ;  in  many  cases  the  attack  is  very  much  hke  an 
epileptic  attack. 

10080-  Dr.  Brunton  told  the  Committee  that  he  attempted  to  cure  one  case 
by  treating  it  as  if  it  were  epilepsy  ? 

1'here  are  very  often  cases  of  that  description,  but  you  must  carefully  discri- 
minate in  the  case  of  the  habitual  drunkard.  The  habitual  drunkard  is  not  a 
dipsomaniac  in  any  sense  ;  he  is  often  called  a  dipsomaniac,  but  it  is  not  a  mania  ; 
mania  comes  ah  intra  but  drunkenness  comes  ab  extra ;  one  is  a  disease  which 
requires  all  our  sympathy ;  the  other  is  a  crime  which  deserves  punishment.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  distinction. 

lOoSi.  Archbishop  of  Canterburi/.]  Do  you  think  that  there  are  hereditary 
tendencies  to  drunkenness  ? 

I  believe  in  hereditary  tendtncy ;  not  to  drunkenness  per  se,  but  to  that  in 
which  drunkenness  is  included.  I  should  not  think  that  there  was  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  drunkenness  perse.  If  that  question  were  carefully  studied  it  would 
be  found  that  they  were  people  who  were  mentally  defective  in  other  ways  ;  in- 
capable of  mental  employment,  or  incapable  of  restraint,  or  incapable  of  good 
habits.  Still  I  believe  that  even  if  such  people  were  brought  under  good 
education  and  reasonable  punishment  at  an  early  period  they  might  be  trained 
to  good  habits.  I  should  like  to  put  it  thus  :  you  cannot  make  a  man  sane  by 
punishment,  but  I  feel  reasonably  sure  you  can  make  a  man  sober  by  punish- 
ment. 

10082.  Archbishop  of  York.']  You  would  say  that  the  term  "dipsomania" 
is  very  often  applied  to  the  mere  form  of  the  habit  and  nothing  more  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  euphonious  expression  for  incorrigible  drunkenness. 

10083.  Earl  of  Morley^  How  would  you  distinguish  between  insanity  and 
drunkenness  ? 

A  man  who  is  drunk  gets  sober  when  the  drink  is  ehminated.    The  insane 
man  does  not  recover  by  such  a  process. 

10084.  I  mean,  how  would  the  court  of  law  in  the  administration  of  punish- 
ment be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  would  find  it  very  difficult. 

10085.  Chairman.']  Have  you  been  able  to  visit  any  of  these  houses  for  the 
reception  of  habitual  drunkards  ? 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  them. 

(12—11.)  K  K  3  10086.  And 
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Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,      ioo86.  And  you  do  not  know  the  results  of  those  establishments  ? 

Zlfl*"  I  do  not  know  the  result  except  by  reading.    My  knowledge  of  those  houses, 
13th  July  1877.    and  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  as  has  been  practised  in  America,  has 
  been  gained  from  writings  in  America  and  in  this  country, 

1008/.  I  believe  they  generally  complain  of  the  want  of  the  power  of 
restraint  r 

Quite  so.  I  think  unless  drunkards  are  made  criminals,  and  the  force 
of  the  law  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with 
them. 

10088.  Archbishop  of  York-I  But  you  would  not  advocate  making  them 
criminals  for  the  mere  silent  indulgence  of  drinking,  unless  it  were  accompanied 
by  some  injurious  effects  to  society  ? 

Not  unless  a  man  was  injurious  to  others, 

10089.  Archbishop  of  Canterbwy .~\  You  never  happened  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  did  you  ? 

I  have  not  been  there. 

10090.  In  recommending  the  free  use  of  water,  I  suppose  you  mean  good 
water  r 

I  think  society  is  in  a  most  ignorant  way  about  Witter.  Many  people  go  on 
to  this  very  day  talking  about  drinking  what  they  call  spring  water.  A  friend 
of  mine,  while  walking  with  me  on  the  moors  in  Scotland,  exclaimed  "  Here  is 
a  charming  spring."  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  tell  me  what  spring  water 
was ;  he  said,  "  A.nybody  knows  what  spring  water  is,  it  comes  out  of  the 
hills  ;  "  but,  I  said,  "  How  did  it  get  there  ?  It  flows  down  the  hills  and  picks 
up  all  the  abominations  of  the  moors  ;  then  after  filtering  through  so  many  feet 
of  earth,  it  is  spring  water."  By  this  time  we  ought  to  have  prepared  the  water 
for  drinking  by  artificial  processes. 

1 0091 .  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  for  a  man  to  drink  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  London  water  ? 

I  confess  that  I  do  take  an  unlimited  quantity ;  I  am  content  to  take  it  as  ray 
neighbours  have  it,  only  that  I  have  it  re-filtered. 

10092.  Chairman.]  Would  it  not  be  better  to  boil  it  ? 
It  would  be.    We  digest  the  insects. 

10093.  Archbishop  of  Yoi'k.]  In  fact,  spring  water  is  a  very  composite  sub- 
stance, is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  it  is. 

1 0094.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid  which  would  involve  lime, 
which  it  might  be  free  lime  ? 

Yes. 

10095.  And  hme  might  be  injurious  in  rheumatic  cases  ? 

The  question  of  water  supply  to  a  communityis  a  very  great  question  ;  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  separated  the  water  which  we  take  with  our  food,  from  the 
water  we  use  for  washing,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

10096.  There  are  cases  in  which  distillation  would  be  desirable,  I  presume? 
Most  desirable. 

10097.  Lord  Penrhyn.]  Would  it  be  practicable,  in  London,  to  have  two 
separate  supplies  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  altogether  at  present,  but  the  thing 
would  begin  in  one  class  and  spread  slowly  to  another. 

10098.  We  need  not  say  anything  about  London  water,  which  notoriously  is 
not  pure,  but  in  the  case  of  impure  water  generally,  would  your  objections  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  apply  if  there  were  a  small  admixture  of  alcohol  in  that 
water ;  would  that  have  the  eflfect  of  taking  away  the  dangerous  properties  of 
the  water  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would ;  no  doubt  alcohol  is  antiseptic,  but  I  confess  that 
t  should  be  very  cautious  how  I  used  alcohol  as  an  antiseptic  in  my  drink ; 

but 
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but  if  I  thought  the  water  so  bad  that  it  needed  that  admixture,  I  should 
abstain  from  drinking  it. 

10099.  ^       taking  the  mass  of  people  in  London  as  the  water  is  now  r 

I  do  not  think  they  want  alcohol  added ;  I  drink  such  water  every  day,  and  I 
want  nothing  added  ;  of  course  I  drink  it  filtered. 

10100.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  person  in  the  upper 
classes  whom  you  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  to  take  any  alchohol;  was 
that  in  consequence  of  the  person  having  taken  any  pledge  to  the  contrary  ? 

No,  not  at  all;  I  should  like  to  say  that  that  is  quite  common;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  cases  of  abstinence  in  the  upper  classes  are  not  very 
common ;  I  have  seen  more  instances  of  abstemiousness  among  the  upper 
classes  than  in  the  middle  classes,  and  that  is  the  more  striking,  seeing  the 
abundance  which  is  within  their  reach. 

10101.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  their  beUef  as  to  the  value  of 
alcohol,  or  the  example  which  they  are  setting  to  others  ? 

I  think  it  arises  from  both. 

10102.  There  is  a  very  common  experiment  which  is  shown  with  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcohol  by  dropping  some  upon  a  piece  of  raw  liver;  is 
that  any  criterion  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  body  ? 

No,  it  is  no  criterion  as  to  what  takes  place ;  there  is  much  better  experience 
from  the  daily  numerous  deaths  from  liver  disease  in  drunkards  ;  I  can  mention 
what  I  once  saw  myself  in  the  case  of  one  of  Barclay  and  Perkins'  draymen. 
The  case  is  recorded.  The  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  heart 
disease ;  I  just  now  said  that  heart  disease  may  come  through  drink ;  he  was  a 
very  stout  man  ;  he  died  at  about  a  quarter  past  ten  at  night,  at  about  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  next  day  he  was  so  distended  with  gas  in  all 
directions  that  he  was  quite  a  curious  sight.  Wishing  to  know  what  this  gas 
meant,  we  punctured  the  skin  in  many  parts,  and  tested  it.  It  was  ear- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  I  remember  lighting  on  his  body  15  or  16  gaslights 
at  once.    They  continued  burning  until  the  gas  had  burnt  away, 

10103.  That  has  happened  in  several  instances,  has  it  not.^ 
Yes,  it  has. 

10104.  Archbishop  of  York.^  Was  that  alcohol  unaltered  ? 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  carbon  and  carburetted  hydrogen  from  those  carbon 
compounds  which  he  had  been  drinking. 

10105.  He  had  been  drinking,  I  presume,  up  to  the  last  moment  ? 

I  could  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a  large  amount  of  unconsumed 
stuff  in  him. 

10106.  When  was  he  brought  into  the  hospital? 

In  the  evening,  and  he  died  about  a  quarter  past  ten.  I  could  not  say  I  was 
sure  that  state  was  directly  from  the  alcohol,  but  directly  or  indirectly  it  was. 

10107.  Lord  Cotfesloe.^  Would  that  state  of  things  lead  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion? 

It  is  the  nearest  condition  to  it,  and  it  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  are  conditions  under  which  that  result  might  arise. 

loioS.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  In  the  case  of  an  habitual  drunkard  to  whom  drink- 
ing has  become  second  nature,  would  you,  when  he  leaves  it  off,  recommend 
any  tonic  or  any  drink  by  which  he  might  gradually  accustom  himself  to  absti- 
nence from  alcohol  ? 

Nothing  beyond  good  food. 

10109.  Would  that  supply  the  craving  1 

It  would  not  at  first  supply  the  craving,  but  it  would  ultimately  overcome  it ; 
almost  all  our  tonics,  so  considered,  are  tinctures  which  contain  alcohol. 

10110.  Dr.  Brunton  mentioned  quinine ;  what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 
I  have  no  experience  of  its  value  in  such  cases, 

(12—11.)  K  K  4  10111.  He 
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Sir  ^T.  Gull,  M.D.,      101 1 1.  He  says,    One  of  the  best  things  I  beUeve  to  be  what  was  tried  by 
F.R.s.         Mr.  Fox  in  Bedford  Gaol,  namely,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  gentian,  and  it  i& 
i3tii  July  1877    ^^^^^  better  if  a  little  tincture  of  capsicum  is  added  to  it  "  ? 

  *       But  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Fox,  in  Bedford  Gaol,  had  tried  good  food,  the  result, 

probably,  would  have  been  the  same.  I  confess  that  I  should  have  tried  the 
good  food  alone.  . 

10112.  Lord  Cottedoe.']  But  the  good  food  applies  to  a  period,  whereas  the 
administration  of  a  tonic  is  temporary  ? 

But  that  does  not  show  that  the  man  would  not  have  been  just  as  well  with  - 
out it ;  he  has  only  the  experience  of  the  tonic ;  he  has  no  experience  without 
the  tonic. 

101 J 3.  Earl  of  OmJow.]  But  the  object  of  the  tonic  is  not  so  much,  I  appre- 
hend, to  help  the  patient  as  to  keep  him  from  going  to  drink 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary ;  if  I  had  the  nearest  relative  given  to  drink  I 
would  not  give  them  anything  but  good  food.  By  good  food  I  do  not  mean 
only  beef  steaks  ;  I  might  give  him  Liehig's  extract  of  meat  for  one  thing ;  that 
has  been  a  favourite  thing  with  me  to  advise  ;  when  people  are  exhausted  they 
might  take  Liebig's  extract  of  meat  in  water  with  some  salt,  and  a  very  good 
stimulus  it  is  ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  one  of  the  best  stimulants  in  such  cases. 

J0114.  Archbishop  of  York.'}  Is  it  a  good  stimulus  for  sudden  exertion  or  for 
a  young  man  in  training  ? 

Yes,  it  is  not  very  palatable,  but  it  is  very  useful. 

10115.  Is  it  always  nasty  r 

I  do  not  think  it  is  nasty,  but  de  gustibus,  of  course,  1  would  like  to  say  dis- 
tinctly, as  regards  the  tonic,  that  that  would  be  only  shifting  the  condition. 
There  is  ambiguity  and  danger  attending  the  tonic,  but  in  dealing  with  your 
habitual  drunkard  he  m.ay  be  so  spoiled,  and  generally  incurable,  that  really 
you  can  do  nothing  with  the  man,  but  assuming  him  to  be  in  a  fair  state  to  be 
treated,  I  would  still  not  give  him  tonics. 

ion 6.  Earl  of  O/islow.]  Some  time  ago  you  may  remember  there  was  a  con- 
siderable sensation  created  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  well-known  news- 
paper, entitled  "  Drawing-room  alcohoiisation  ;"  suggesting  that  the  ladies  of 
the  upper  classes  were  accustomed  to  take  alcohol  in  other  forms  rather  than  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  spirits,  as  we  understand  the  term  ? 

Yes,  in  the  form  of  oil  of  lavender  and  eau-de-Cologne.  I  know  that  has 
been  stated,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  general  practice.  1  dare- 
say there  may  be  cases  on  which  a  person  might  write  a  sensational  article,  but 
I  have  no  such  experience,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  expression  of  the 
truth.  I  do  not  think  the  upper  classes  are  given  to  "drawing-room  alcohoii- 
sation." In  my  experience  1  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  people  to  take  even  what  I  have  thought  necessary.  I  think  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  if  the  public,  or  any  class  of  the  public,  should  suppose  that 
where  people  have  the  means  they  ai'e  intemperate  ;  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
I  think  if  I  had  to  look  for  a  temperate  person,  I  should  look  in  the  upper 
classes.  Of  course  there  are  several  lines  of  intemperance  everywhere,  and 
well-marked  lines  of  intemperance  ;  but  between  these  lines,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  there  is  but  little  of  it. 

10117.  Chairman. ~\  You  mean  in  certain  families  ? 
Yes. 

101 1 8.  Earl  of  Oiisloiv.]  Do  you  connect  that  temperance  with  any  hereditary 
tendency  r 

I  connect  it  with  hercditarj^  tendency  thus  far,  that  I  think  there  are  people 
whose  nervous  systems  and  whose  habits  are  weak,  and  who,  if  considered 
generally,  would  be  found  to  be  persons  whose  deficiencies  of  a  general  kind, 
alcohol,  perhaps,  most  easily  supplies. 

10119.  Are  there  not  branches  of  occupations  in  which  the  lines  of  intem- 
perance may  be  distinctly  marked  ? 

Yes,  the  licensed  victuallers,  for  example. 

,10120.  But 
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10 1 20.  But  not  connected  perhaps  with  the  trade  ?  Sir  W.  Gull,  m.d 
Yes,  bearing  upon  that,  I  may  relate  the  following-.  I  w<\s  in  a  train  on  one  occa- 

sion  when  a  clergyman  was  present  in  the  same  compartment ;  he  did  not  know    13th  July  1877. 

who  I  was.    I  had  been  upon  my  holyday  trip,  and  I  was  not  dressed  exactly  as   

I  should  be  in  London.  He  said,  "  You  are  looking  very  well,"  and  I  said  that  I 
was  well.  He  said,  "  Are  you  a  teetotaler  ?  "  I  said  I  was  not  a  teetotaler.  He 
said,  "  Then  I  would  advise  you  to  become  one."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I 
shall,  1  am  always  very  abstemious ; "  but  1  added,  I  will  help  you  with  some 
arguments  for  your  teetotalism.  Will  you,  if  you  have  any  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment, ask  for  a  Return  of  the  History  of  the  Monarch  Life  Assurance  Society? 
The  Monarch  Life  Assurance  Society  was  established  many  years  ago  by  the 
licensed  victuallers  to  insure  each  others  lives,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  to  know  the  result  of  that."  That  society,  I  may  say,  did  not  exist  long. 
I  then  went  on  to  say,  "  If  you  have  any  friends  in  Parliament,  will  you  get 
them  to  ask  for  a  Return  of  the  number  of  widows  who  keep  public-houses  in 
England,  or  who  have  been  married  a  second  time."  It  is  very  curious  that  if  one 
goes  to  a  country'  inn,  it  is  generally  kept  bv  a  widow,  or  the  mistress  has  been 
married  a  second  time.  Thous'h  1  believe  that  the  licensed  victuallers'  trade  is 
a  respectable  trade,  yet  if  asked  if  there  are  not  overwhelming  temptations  in 
different  lines  of  it,  I  should  have  to  answer  undoubtedly  "  yes." 

10121.  Lord  Fenrhyn.']  ]s  it  not  the  fact  that  if  men  are  engaged  in  any  work 
which  necessarily  induces  perspiration,  such  as  coalheavers,  they  must  drink  a 
good  deal  } 

They  do.    Men  working  in  foundries  drink  oatmeal  and  water  for  the  most 
part. 

101  22.  But  they  must  drink  something  ? 

Yes,  and  they  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  had  better  not  drink 
alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks. 

10123.  Archbishop  of  For/".]  In  Sheffield,  in  the  great  works,  oatmeal  and 
water  is  provided  gratuitously,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  it  has  a  local  name  ;  skilly. 

10124.  Lord  PenrhyJi.']  If  they  do  not  do  so,  they  might  induce  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  might  they  not. 

Quite  so- 

10125.  Earl  of  Onslow. 1  A  doctor  whom  I  consulted  said  to  me,  I  recommend 
you  to  drink  aerated  water  in  order  that  you  may  not  drink  Thames  water;"  do 
you  think  there  is  any  superiority  in  the  class  of  water  which  is  used  for 
aerated  water  ? 

I  should  think  that  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  aerated  water  made  from 
Thames  water. 

10126.  Chairman.']  What  would  be  the  best  drink  for  haymakers,  and 
so  on  ? 

You  must  deal  with  their  prejudices.  I  have  no  doubt  that  small-beer  would 
not  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

10127.  Earl  of  Morlei/.']  Or  cider  ? 

Very  small  cider,  but  1  should  think  they  would  be  quite  as  well  upon  the 
oatmeal  and  water ;  I  should  prefer  that  ibr  them. 

10128.  Lord  Hartismere.']  In  my  county  we  thought  we  traced  a  great  many 
sunstrokes  to  the  use  of  small  beer,  and  excessive  drinking  in  the  haytieid ;  do 
you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  correct  ? 

The  question  of  sunstroke  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  One  must  be 
sure  whether  they  were  sunstrokes,  or  whether  the  cases  might  not  be  due  to 
the  over  drinking  of  stimulants.  Men  may  pretend  to  drink  small-  beer,  but 
they  may  drink  anything  but  small-beer. 

101 29.  In  my  county  they  generally  brew  at  home,  but  we  advised  them  not 
to  drink  anything  but  small-beer,  and  since  then  we  have  had  very  few 
sunstrokes  ? 

I  think  intemperance  in  any  shape  is  likely  to  produce  sunstroke. 

10130.  Earl  of  Mork]/.']  You  stated  that  there  was  not  much  intemperance 
(12-11.)  Ll  in 
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^'fns'  ^^'^ '  ^'^       upper  classes  ;  do  you  think  that  the  practice  of  drinking  at  odd  times 
'    "         has  very  greatly  increased  ? 
13th  July  1077.       I  think  that  that  would  be  amongst  young  men,  and  to  a  limited  degree  only. 

  I  do  not  think  the  practice  of  "  nijjping  "  exists  much  amongst  the  established 

members  of  the  upper  classes;  I  think  the  area  of  that  vice  is  limited. 

10131.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  You  stated  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  between 
drunkenness  and  insanity;  that  you  could  not  make  a  man  sane  by  punishment, 
^        but  that  you  could  make  him  sober.    Perhaps  you  could  tell  the  Committee 
what  would  be  the  best  means  of  punishing  a  man  with  a  view  to  that  result 
because  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain  that  r 

That  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
this  inquiry.    In  deaUng  with  the  habitual  drunkard,  the  first  question  which 
arises  is,  at  what  stage  is  he  to  be  considered  an  hal)itual  drunkard.  Then 
again,  if  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  cannot  you  catch  him  early  before  he  has 
become  an  incorrigibly  habitual  drunkard,  and  deal  with  him  then  ?    Could  not 
you  sto|)  him  from  the  beginning;  why  not  stop  the  first  drunkenness?  You 
are  more  likely  to  do  him  good  then.     We  should  in  all  these  cases  say 
pri//cijnis  ohsta  "  ;  therefore  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  were  practicable, 
society  might  make  this  appear  more  or  less  distinctly  by  its  vote  or  feeling, 
that  drunkenness  is  a  fault  against  society.    Then  comes  a  difficult  question. 
Many  men  can  drink,  or  "  carry"  as  it  is  called,  a  great  deal  without  getting  drunk; 
are  they  to  be  considered  as  drunkards  ?  Certainly,  society  will  now  have  to  con- 
sider very  plainly  over  what  area,  and  how  far,  drinking  may  honestly  be  carried. 
I  confess,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  should  punish  a  first  or  early  drunkard. 

10132  You  have  not  considered  the  details  of  the  punishment,  have  you  ? 
I  have,  a  little. 

10133.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  have  thought  about  it? 
T  have  thought  this  much,  but  I  do  not  think  that  society  is  prepared  to  do 
it.    I  think  if  a  man  is  found  drunk  I  should  publish  his  name  in  the  district 
where  he  lived,  and  if  he  were  found  drunk  a  second  or  more  times,  I  would 
put  up  the  number  of  times  opposite  his  name  for  public  reprobation,  but  I 
know  that  society  would  not  (io  that ;  I  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it. 
Society  is  like  a  pyramid.    I  could  deal  with  drunkenness  if  you  would  let  me 
cut  my  transverse  section  from  near  the  apex  of  the  pyramid ;  but  how  am  I  to 
deal  with  it  if  I  cut  my  section  from  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid  where  the 
area  is  so  enormous  ?  I  think  you  cannot  do  it  by  legislation,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  done  by  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  by  providing  better  houses, 
better  means  of  occupation,  and  better  amusement,  and  fostering  better  public 
sentiment. 

10134.  Do  you  think  that  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  by  the 
magistrate  from  time  to  time,  is  beneficial  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  useful,  but  I  would  have  something  easy,  very  light  and 
very  distinct. 

10135.  You  stated  with  regard  to  the  habitual  drunkards,  that  if  a  man  broke 
out  for  several  days  and  got  very  drunk,  you  had  heard  of  cases  which,  as  I 
understand,  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  which  the  same  man  would  be  a  useful 
and  sober  man  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  that  therefore  you  would  not  consider 
it  right  to  proceed  against  him  as  an  habitual  drunkard.  But  if  you  knew  that 
he  was  likely  to  break  out  again  as  an  habitual  drunkard,  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able to  prevent  his  having  a  recurrence  of  one  of  these  dreadful  bouts,  in  which 
he  is  not  only  dangerous  to  others,  but  is  impairing  his  own  health  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  desirability,  but  I  see  the  difficulty. 

10136.  Now,  with  regard  to  alcohol  medically  considered,  you  described  it  as 
a  sedative  ;  is  it  not  a  stimulant  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  a  sedative  on  the  brain,  but  a  stimulant  on  the  heart,  be- 
cause there  are  different  sets  of  nerves  ;  one  set  of  nerves  we  call  inhibitive  and 
the  others  stimulating.  By  giving  alcohol  you  may  quiet  certain  nerve  centres, 
and  indirectly  stimulate  others. 

10137.  In  those  drinking  parties  which  some  of  us  can  remember,  and  all 
have  heard,  but  which  no  longer  exist  as  a  custom,  we  have  seen  one  man 
under  the  table  quietly  under  the  influence  of  drink,  where  another  man  was 
pugnacious  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly. 

10138  Those 
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10138.  Those  are  different  instances  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  ?  Sir  W.  Gull,  m.e 


F.R.S. 


Yes,  upon  the  brain  it  customarily  acts  as  a  sedative  ;  it  may  make  the 
thoughts  run  quicker  for  a  time,  but  they  are  not  very  good  thoughts.  ^^^-^  jg^^^ 

10139.  In  the  earher  part  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  the  medical  — — — — 
faculty  were  beginning  to  see  the  mistake  they  had  formerly  made  in  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  and  that  they  were  now  employing  it  to  a  less 

extent  ? 

In  a  more  limited  way  undoubtedly. 

10140.  And  you  stated  that  you  thought  you  could  get  the  Committee  some 
information  from  Guy's  Hospital  as  to  the  change  of  practice  which  has 
taken  place  ;  has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  to  learn  what  is  done  by 
medical  officers  attending  workhouses  and  places  of  that  sort  ? 

Not  particularly, 

10141.  Lord  Hartismere.']  You  spoke  of  a  man  who  could  carry  a  great  deal 
without  getting  drunk ;  how  could  you  deal  with  such  a  man  ? 

There  would  come  in  the  difficulty. 

10142.  Because  he  does  as  much  damage  to  himself  as  the  other  man,  does 
he  not  ? 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  drunkenness  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  legis- 
lation ;  I  think  the  whole  question  must  be  dealt  with  by  society  at  large,  by  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  disadvantage  of  stimulants,  and  by  a  better  moral  con- 
dition of  the  whole  state  of  society.  Better  information,  however,  will  do  a 
great  deal ;  I  feel  sure  that  people  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  uses  of  these 
things. 

10143.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  up  the  name  of 
a  man  of  that  kind  as  you  suggested  ? 

INo,  you  could  not  do  it,  though  it  might  be  desirable. 

10144  Do  you  not  think  that  that  system  would  rather  lead  to  more  drinking 
at  home ;  that  if  people  were  determined  to  drink  they  would  drink  in 
private  ? 

If  a  man  were  determined  to  drink  in  private  you  could  not  get  at  him. 

10145.  With  regard  to  leaving  off  drinking,  you  think  that  you  would  stop 
the  supply  of  alcohol  at  once  without  injury  ? 

I  think  so,  as  a  rule. 

10146.  I  have  seen  some  cases  in  which  the  brains  have  entirely  gone  from 
leaving  drink  off  suddenly  ? 

But  is  not  that  fallacious  ;  may  not  their  brains  have  gone  from  their 
previous  habits  ? 

10147.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  a  man  left  off  drink  suddenly,  and  he 
bore  the  abstinence  for  a  year,  but  was  then  obliged  to  go  back  again  ? 

I  should  say  that  he  felt  a  desire  to  go  back  to  it  again. 

10148.  Could  not  you  do  that  by  degrees  ? 

I  do  not  see  any  good  in  degrees.  If  you  are  taking  poison  into  the  blood 
I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  degrees  of  it  from  day  to  day. 
That  point  has  been  frequently  put  to  me  by  medical  men  ;  but  my  reply  has 
been,  If  your  patient  were  poisoned  by  arsenic,  would  you  still  go  on  putting 
in  the  arsenic  ? 

10149.  Earr  of  Kimherle/y^  In  the  question  which  was  asked  you,  it  was 
assumed  that  a  person  who  carries  a  great  deal  of  drink,  and  does  not  get  drunk, 
was  as  much  damaged  as  a  maa  who  does  get  drunk  ;  can  that  be  said  to  be 
the  case  ? 

It  may  be  even  more  damaged,  because  he  may  be  able  to  carry  his  system 
of  daily  drinking  for  a  long  time,  whereas  the  other  man  who  was  incapable 
of  drinking  so  much  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

101.50.  But  what  would  you  say  about  our  forefathers,  who  drank  their  two  or 
three  bottles  of  port  wine  daily,  until  they  were  70  or  80  years  of  age  ? 

(12 — II.)  L  L  2  I  remember 
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Sir  IF.  Gull,  M.D.,     I  remember  a  noble  Duke  asking  me  that  question,  and  I  had  to  reply,  "  My 
Lord  Duke,  I  have  noticed  that  their  legislation  has  often  had  to  be  reversed." 
13th  July  1877.       lo^")!-        would  you  say  that  a  man  who  went  on  through  the  whole  of  his 

— .   "   life  drinking  daily  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  without  being  drunk,  and  apparently 

without  injuring  his  health,  was  as  much  damaged  as  a  man  who  got  drunk  and 
injured  his  neighbour  and  himself? 

1  think  your  Lordship  must  look  further  at  this  question.  Wine  may  con- 
tain very  little  alcohol ;  it  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  vinous  ether,  which  has 
not  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  body  which  raw  alcohol  has  ;  you  must  consider 
the  quality  of  the  material  which  causes  the  ill  effect. 

10152.  Would  you  agree  with  the  law  in  its  present  shape  as  imposing  fines 
for  drunkenness  ? 

I  am  not  indisposed  to  think  that  I  should  agree  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  increase  the  fines. 

10153.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  law  of  1872  was  quite  severe  enough? 
I  should  think  it  was. 

1  o  1 54.  And  you  said  you  would  not  extend  it  to  persons  being  drunk  in  their 
own  premises  ? 

I  think  you  could  not.  I  think  there  might  be  moral  reasons  why  you 
should,  but  I  think  there  would  be  practical  reasons  why  you  could  not. 

10155.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 
you  have  placed  before  us  ? 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  add.  Of  course  the  Committee  has  had 
its  attention  fully  upon  this  question.  For  whom  is  this  inquiry?  That  is  to 
say,  is  it  for  the  whole  area  of  society,  or  is  it  for  a  few  prominent  cases,  where  a 
great  deal  of  public  scandal  and  a  great  deal  of  public  harm  follows  ?  I  think 
the  Committee  must  consider  in  all  the  conclusions  they  come  to  for  whom  the 
inquiry  is  made,  or,  as  I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  what  section  of  society 
is  to  be  legislated  for.  No  doubt  legislation  is  chiefly  needed  for  the  lowest 
sectionSjbecause  the  upper  sections  of  society  cantakecareof  them  selves,  therefore 
I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  the  Committee  is  to  consider 
what  recommendations,  or  what  lines  of  recommendation,  should  be  made  for 
people  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  because  the  upper  classes,  as  I  say,  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  themselves.  I  know  that  the  considerations  must  vary  very 
much  with  that  question,  especially  as  to  what  is  practicable  and  what  is  not 
practicable,  because  the  lower  area  of  society  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  a  law  to  that  area  of  society  where  the  evil  is  so  very 
wide  spread.  You  could  shut  up  people  if  you  had  but  a  few  of  them,  but 
if  you  have  thousands  of  them  it  would  come  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Then  I  think  another  consideration  the  Committee  must  have  before  them  is 
at  all  times  whether  the  Committee  is  dealing  with  a  disease  or  a  crime. 

10156.  Archbishop  of  York.~\  I  will  read  the  Reference,  "That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  prevalence  of  habits  of 
intemperance,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  habits  have  been  affected  by 
recent  legislation  and  other  causes,  and  to  report  to  the  House  ;"  so  that  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  area  ? 

Then,  of  course,  tliat  would  take  in  the  question  of  the  temptations  to  drink,  and 
the  readiness  to  get  it.  Then  the  question  of  dipsomania  has  been  brought  before 
the  Committee  over  and  over  again.  The  word  is  not  admitted  in  science. 
There  are  very  few  dipsomaniacs  strictly  speaking,  if  any  at  all.  The  word 
"  dipsomania "  would  be  more  properly  apfdied  to  a  very  rare  disease,  in 
which  there  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  drinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suffer  from  that  disease. 

10157.  That  is  not  a  thirst  for  alcohol  merely  ? 

No,  but  for  mere  fluids;  the  desire  for  alcohol  appears  to  be  a  universal 
desire  amongst  all  classes,  even  amongst  savages,  and  it  might  be  said  if  the 
word  "  dipsomania  "  were  used  that  all  savages  were  dipsomaniacs.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  put  before  the  Committee  that  there  are  people  who  are 

subject 
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subject  to  the  disease  called  "  dipsomania."  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  people  gij.  q^.u 
subject  to  a  disease  called  "  dipsomania."    They  are  drunkards.  f.r.s. 

10158.  Chairman.']  That  point  was  before  the  Committee  of  18/4.    I  do  no      13th  July  ^ 

think  we  have  dwelt  much  upon  that  point,  but  certainly  those  who  are  called   

dipsomaniacs  are  not  satisfied  in   their  craving  for  drink,  unless  they  get 
alcohol  ? 

No,  that  is  to  say  they  are  drunkards. 

lOi^g.jEarlof  Kimherley.']  They  are  very  like  kleptomaniacs,  who  may  be  shortly 
called  "  thieves  "  ? 
Yes ;  quite  so. 

10160.  Earl  of  Morley.']  Except  that  in  dipsomania  the  cravin<^  is  for  water, 
but  the  desire  for  drinking  brandy  induces  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy  ? 

It  becomes  a  bad  habit,  and  is  to  be  punished. 

10161.  Archbishop  of  York.l  What  class  of  diseases  belong  to  that  unquench- 
able thirst  ? 

Diseases  like  diabetes,  and  that  class  of  diseases. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ALFRED  ALEXANDER  COLE,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

10162.  Chairman.]  I  believe  yon  are  a  Licensed  Victualler?  Mr.  Col 
Yes,  I  am,  and  so  were  my  parents  before  me  ;   I  have  been  a  licensed   

victualler  for  many  years,  and  am  now  proprietor  of  the  Railway  Hotel  at 
Blackheath. 

10163.  Have  you  any  official  position  in  the  trade  ? 

This  year  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society  of 
London,  which  represents  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  district,  and 
also  "  Chairman  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Licensed  Victuallers' 
League  "  which  represents  the  six  home  counties,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Essex,  Herts,  and  Sussex. 

10164.  Is  that  a  temporary  office  ? 
Yes,  tenable  for  a  year. 

10165.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  the  fully  licensed  houses 
in  the  metropolis  ? 

The  number  is  7,040. 

10166.  And  how  many  of  that  number  belong  to  your  society? 

Nearly  3,000  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  local  societies,  in  the  outlying 
districts,  in  union  with  the  parent  society. 

10167.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.]  When  you  speak  of  the  metropolis,  do  you  mean 
the  Metropolitan  Police  district  ? 

Yes,  the  Metropolitan  Police  district. 

10168.  Chairman.]  What  are  those  houses  that  you  are  referring  to;  are 
they  public-houses  or  beerhouses,  or  one  with  the  other  ? 

They  are  fully  licensed  houses. 

10169.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  objects  of  your  society  are  ? 

I  will  read  them  shortly.  "  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  of  the  trade  at  large,  by  watching  all 
measures  in  Parliament,  and  other  public  movements,  calculated  to  restrict  their 
just  liberties,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  their  property,  and  by  offering  to  such 
measures  and  movements  prompt,  vigorous,  and  persistent  opposition.  By 
prosecuting  dishonest  servants  of  members.  By  prosecuting  servants  who 
obtain  situations  with  members  by  means  of  false  characters,  and  the  persons 
by  whom  such  characters  are  given,  and  their  accomplices.  By  prosecuting 
persons  who  rob,  assault,  or  otherwise  molest  members,  or  the  servants  of 
members,  while  carrying  on  their  business,  or  who  damage  their  property. 
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^'  '  By  giving  rewards  to  the  police,  to  servants  of  members,  or  to  other  persons 
13th  July  1877.  may  give  such  information,  or  render  such  assistance,  as  may  lead  to 

  the  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  offences,  or 

to  the  acquittal  of  a  member  when  unjustly  accused.  By  advising  members, 
and,  where  needful,  affording  the  assistance  of  one  or  other  of  the  society's 
solicitors,  free  of  expense,  in  all  matters  arising  out  of  prosecutions  as  aforesaid ; 
but  the  society  will  not  interfere  in  any  matter  connected  with  the  granting 
or  refusal  of  a  license;  in  any  action  at  law,  whether  in  the  county  courts  or 
elsewhere,  or  (where  a  member  is  interested  in  more  than  one  house)  in  any 
matter  arising  at  a  house  for  which  no  subscription  has  been  paid.  Or  in  any 
matter  which  shall  have  arisen  prior  to  the  date  of  subscription,  The  com- 
mittee will  not  interfere  or  defend  members  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violate  the  licensing  or  other  laws  affecting  the  trade  of  a  licensed  victualler  : 
Provided  always,  that  the  committee  may  deal  with  any  exceptional  case  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  anything  in  the  regulations  aforesaid  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding" 

10170.  From  what  source  are  your  funds  derived  ? 

From  subscriptions ;  the  life  subscription  is  5    5  s.  each  house. 

10171.  You  mentioned  rewards  to  the  police;  is  that  for  assisting  you  in 
keeping  order  ? 

Yes. 

10172.  Is  that  subscription  of  5  I.  5  s.  a  house  independent  of  the  value  of 
the  house  ? 

It  is. 

10173.  What  form  do  the  rewards  to  the  police  take  ? 

For  instance,  if  a  policeman  detects  anyone  robbing  a  licensed  victualler,  the 
case  is  brought  before  the  committee,  and  he  is  generally  rewarded 
with  a  guinea  or  half  a  guinea,  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant.  The  fact  is 
reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  the 
reward . 

10174.  Are  all  those  cases  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  the 
amount  of  the  reward  stated  ? 

I  believe  so. 

10175.  Do  you  knov-^  what  the  rewards  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  ? 

I  can  scarcely  tax  my  memory,  but  I  should  think  between  20  /.  and  30 1. 

10176.  You  have  no  returns  of  that  with  you  ? 
I  have  not 

10177.  Would  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  return  of  the  amount  of  the 
rewards  ? 

I  will. 

10178.  Does  your  society  take  any  part  in  political  affairs  : 

We  have  no  party  political  organisation  or  wish  to  interfere  generally, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country ;  we  have 
members  holding  every  variety  of  pohtical  opinion,  with  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  interfere  unless  our  interests  are  seriously  threatened,  as  was  the 
case  a  few  years  back.  At  the  general  election  in  January  1874  an  address 
was  agreed  to  by  the  whole  trade,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  which  a  policy 
of  political  impartiality  was  advocated,  and  the  trade  was  recommended  to 
support  those  candidates  who  had  earnestly  and  warmly  opposed,  or  promised 
to  oppose  in  future,  measures  of  a  prohibitory  and  oppressive  character,  irre- 
spective of  the  political  party  to  which  such  candidates  might  belong. 

10179.  Was  any  action  taken  to  oppose  the  Act  of  1872  ? 
Yes. 

10180.  Through  the  agency  of  this  society? 
Yes. 

10181.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1874,  was  any  action  taken  previously 
to  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  that  any  previous  action  was  taken,  excepting  asking  the 
Government,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  such  alterations  as  we  thought  neces- 
sary at  the  time. 

10182.  Did  that  take  the  form  of  a  memorial  by  your  society? 
I  think  so. 

10183.  What  measures  did  you  take  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1872  ? 

At  that  time,  I  was  not  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  society,  but  I  believe 
the  society  was  in  communication  with  certain  members  of  the  Government 
upon  the  subject. 

1 0 1 84.  And  recommended  certain  alterations  ? 
Yes,  and  they  objected  to  others. 

10185.  f  suppose  licensed  houses  are  held  on  very  different  tenures  ? 
Yes. 

10186.  Some  of  them  are  freehold,  but  they  are  chiefly  leasehold,  I 
believe  ? 

They  are  chiefly  leasehold.  In  London  there  are  about  90  per  cent,  free 
houses  and  about  10  per  cent,  brewers'  houses  ;  in  the  country,  I  believe,  it  is 
the  reverse ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  them. 

101  87.  But  surely  the  tendency  now  is  that  the  houses  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  brewers,  is  it  not  ? 

I  think  it  is  the  reverse  in  London.  A  great  number  of  the  large  brewing 
firms  in  London  have  been  gradually  giving-  up  their  houses,  whereas  in  the 
country  I  believe  the  brewers  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  all  they  can. 

10188.  Have  you  some  classification  of  the  diff'erent  varieties  of  houses  in 
London  ? 

A  licensed  victualler  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  is,  the  freeholder  of  the  site 
on  which  his  house  is  built,  and  is  the  absolute  and  unfettered  proprietor  of  the 
whole  concern.  In  other  cases  the  Hcensed  victualler  may  be  a  leaseholder 
from  a  private  individual,  or  brewer,  but  still  otherwise  unfettered  ;  or  he  may 
be  a  leaseholder  under  a  brewer,  with  a  clause  compeUing  him  to  purchase 
all  malt  liquors  from  such  brewer.  Some  brewers'  leases  give  the  licensed 
victualler  the  option  of  purchasing  elsewhere  on  the  payment  of  an  additional 
rent.  Some  licensed  victuallers  are  tenants  of  the  brewers,  compelled  to 
purchase  all  malt  liquors  of  them  ;  and,  in  the  country,  often  compelled  also  to 
purchase  wines  and  spirits  of  them,  or  of  some  firm  nominated  by  them. 

10189.  Do  you  know  whether  the  holders  of  the  licenses  live  on  the  pre- 
mises generally? 

They  do  chiefly. 

10190.  There  are  some  cases  where  they  do  not;  are  those  cases  numerous 
or  not  ? 

There  are  very  few  of  such  cases,  I  should  think. 

10191.  Did  you  hear  Professor  Leoni  Levi's  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  public-houses,  and  the  prices  paid  for  all  the  public-houses  sold  last 
year  in  the  metropolis  ;  he  says,  "  I  find  that  there  were  178  public-houses  sold, 
which  realised  an  average  of  4,615    each  ?  " 

I  should  almost  doubt  that ;  I  tried  to  get  an  average  value  of  public -house 
property  by  inquiring  of  the  brokers  and  brewers  in  London,  but  no  one 
would  venture  to  even  estimate  the  average  value' of  public-houses  ;  and,  as  far 
as  that  return  of  Professor  Levi's  goes,  he  has  only  taken  one  part  of  the 
question  ;  he  has  only  taken  the  houses  which  have  been  brought  into  the 
market ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  great 
number  of  smaller  houses,  which  are  scarcely  ever  brought  to  auction. 

10192.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  He  took  that  from  "The  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Gazette  ?  " 

That  calculation  only  includes  the  houses  that  are  brought  into  the  market, 
whereas  the  smaller  class  of  houses  are  very  seldom  brought  in. 


Mr.  Cole, 
13th  July  1877, 
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10193.  Chairman.~\  This  would  include  some  of  the  larger  hotels^  would  it 
not?  " 

It  would  include  all  classes  of  houses,  I  think. 

10194.  I  believe  you  have  some  returns  showing  the  different  classes  by 
whom  the  various  liquors  are  consumed  ? 

We  estimate  that  the  wealthier  classes  principally  consume  wines,  the  middle 
classes  principally  spirits,  and  the  mechanics  and  labouring  classes  principally 
beer,  but  the  working  classes  generally  consume  a  quantity  of  spirits  also,  but 
very  little  wine,  especially  light  wines. 

10195.  Does  that  state  of  things  vary  at  all.  or  does  that  classification  cover 
a  certain  number  of  years  ? 

I  should  think  that  is  the  rule. 

10196.  May  I  ask  whether  you  know  anything  of  the  "Monarch  Life 
Assurance  Company,"  which  was  alluded  to  ? 

That  was  before  my  time,  but  I  believe  it  was  amalgamated  with  another 
company,  and  is  still  in  existence  now  as  the  "  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  " 
Insurance  (Company.  You  will  permit  me  somewhat  to  contradict  a  statement 
of  Sir  William  (>ull  on  that  point.  I  see  by  a  return  that  I  have  from  the 
secretary  of  the  asylum  that  the  licensed  victuallers  there,  upon  the  average, 
live  to  the  age  of  74. 

101 97.  Is  that  in  your  district  ? 
In  London. 

10198.  Archbishop  of  York.]  That  is  the  age  which  they  attain  to  in  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum  ? 

Yes. 

1  o  1 99.  That  is  not  an  average  of  the  profession  in  any  way  ? 
No,  it  is  an  average  of  those  who  have  retired  to  the  asylum. 

10200.  Earl  of  Morley.']  By  the  asylum  you  mean  a  home  for  the  retired 
members  of  the  trade  : 

Yes,  for  the  decayed  members  of  the  trade. 

10201.  Is  that  supported  by  the  trade  ? 
Yes,  it  is  supported  by  the  trade. 

10202.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  "  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  '*  Assurance  Company  ? 

I  believe  it  is  in  a  flourishing  state ;  I  assure  there  myself. 

10203.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Has  it  become  a  society  for  general  assurance,  or  is 
it  confined  to  the  licensed  victuallers  ? 

It  is  a  general  office. 

10204.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wish  to  give  the  Committee  your  own  views 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  affecting  the  trade  ? 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1874,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  previous  legislation.  I  find  that  prior  to 
Edward  VI.,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  restriction  upon  anyone  who  liked 
to  set  up  an  alehouse,  but  it  was  indictable,  if  kept  in  a  disorderly  manner  ;  and 
a  number  of  Acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  such  houses,  and  to 
vary  the  laws  which  imposed  duties  on  the  articles  and  license  fees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  spirit  license  cost  20  I.,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  was  directed  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  justices  in  September.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  our  present 
licensing  system. 

10205.  should  prefer  to  have  your  views  upon  the  recent  Acts  ? 

The  Act  of  1830  permitted  free  trade  in  beer,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
admitted  by  a  great  number  that  it  was  a  failure,  and  has  not  worked  as  was  anti- 
cipated, and  it  also  introduced  a  somewhat  lower  class  of  persons  to  conduct  the 
house.?.  Then  I  will  also  say  with  regard  to  Sunday  closing,  that  that  was 
tried  some  years  back,  I  think,  under  Colonel  Wilson  Patten  s  Act,  which  had 
to  be  rescinded  in  the  next  year  after  it  was  passed. 

10206.  Now 
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10206.  Now  with  refrard  to  Sunday  closing,  is  it  the  feeling  of  your        Mr.  Col 

association  that   the  public-houses   should  remain   open   as   they  are  on   

Sundays^  '3thJuly_, 

That  is  the  feeling  of  the  trade  and  the  people,  and  I  believe  that  the  public 
desire  it  also,  especially  those  who  really  require  the  public-houses.  Probably 
it  would  not  affect  those  who  do  not  use  the  public-house,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  to  this  Committee  that  probably  off-licenses  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  that  out,  because  the 
working  man  who  wishes  for  his  glass  of  beer,  or  tankard  of  beer,  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  take  bis  measure  to  an  "  off  "  licensed  place,  and  go  to  the  next 
door  step  and  drink  his  beer  ;  it  would  answer  probably  in  neighbourhoods 
where  children  were  sent  for  the  beer  to  take  home,  but  it  would  not  answer 
for  the  floating  population,  and  especially  ( xcursionists,  who  require  accommo- 
dation beyond  that  of  merely  drinking  beer. 

10207.  And  you  think  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  a  man  sending  for  his 
beer  on  Sundays  within  certain  hours  and  drinking  it  elsewhere  ? 

I  do. 

10208.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Weylland  that  in  Marylebone  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  publicans  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  but  your  opinion  is 
that  the  general  body  of  publicans  are  against  Sunday  closing  r 

No  doubt  there  are  some  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses  upon  the  Sunday, 
but  I  think  the  very  large  majority  are  in  favour  of  remaining  open ;  in 
fact,  as  to  the  house  of  which  I  am  proprietor  at  Blackheath,  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  close  that  house,  because,  for  instance, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  people,  especially  of  the  working  classes, 
who  leave  their  homes  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  upon  the 
Heath,  and  when  six  o'clock  comes  they  rush  to  the  house  for  refreshment,  and 
for  those  people  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  close  public-houses  on  the 
Sunday. 

10209.  May  I  ask  whether  you  sell  tea  in  your  house  ? 
We  do  not  sell  tea  in  its  raw  state,  but  in  cups  we  do. 

10210.  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  many  publicans  to  sell  tea  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  premises  r 

Yes,  it  is. 

1021 1 .  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.^  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  selling  of  tea  in 
its  rav/  state  in  competition  with  the  grocers? 

That   practice  has  been  to  a  great   extent  a  failure,  and  has  been 
given  up. 

10212.  Chairman.]  Now  you  say  the  publicans  have  taken  to  selling  tea  for 
consumption  upon  the  premises  ? 

Yes,  they  have. 

10213.  Is  that  done  to  any  extent  ? 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  done. 

10214.  Lord  Coitesloe.]  Do  they  sell  cups  of  tea,  or  do  they  require  you  to 
have  a  pot  and  to  pay  1  s.  for  it ;  that  is  to  say,  is  tea  sold  at  JmbHc  houses  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  sold  at  the  refreshment  bars  at  railway  stations  by 
the  cup  ? 

In  some  cases  it  is. 

10215.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  the  closing  of  the  public- 
houses  on  week  days  at  an  early  hour  ? 

In  1874  the  trade  was  asked  the  question  whether  they  would  wish  the  houses 
to  be  closed  at  12  o'clock,  or  at  a  later  hour,  and  they  by  a  very  large  majority 
stated  that  they  wished  the  houses  closed  at  12  o'clock  instead  of  the  time  then 
proposed,  but  that  is  some  years  back, 

10216.  What  was  the  time  proposed  ? 

I  think  it  was  the  time  when  the  Act  of  1874  was  brought  in  ;  the  present 
Act  says,  the  public-houses  shall  be  closed  at  half-past  12  ;  since  then  we 
have  not  taken  the  opinion  of  the  trade;  therefore  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
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Mr.  Cole.       trade  as  to  what  would  be  their  feeling  now,  hut  I  beheve  at  the  time  there 

.r,uTr,<i  ^^^^  ^  S^^^^  opposition  upon  the  part  of  the  people  connected  with  the 
ijth  July  1877.  theatres. 

10217.  The  pubhcans  were  in  favour  of  closing  at  12  o'clock? 
At  that  time  they  were. 

10218.  And  with  regard  to  opening  in  the  morning;  have  the  publicans 
expressed  an  opinion  upon  that  point? 

^  No  ;  hut  from  my  own  practical  experience  upon  the  matter,  I  think  five 
o'clock  is  late  enough. 

10219.  When  do  the  public-houses  open  in  London  in  the  morning  ? 
At  fire  o'clock,  as  a  rule. 

10220.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  that  hour  for  the  Metropolitan  Pohce 
district 

Yes. 

10221.  Have  YOU  any  remarks  to  make  in  that  respect  upon  the  Acts  of 
1872  and  1874  ? 

1  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  sections  of  that  Act  from  our  view  of  the 
matter.  The  Act  of  18/2,  in  a  number  of  matters  relating;  to  licenses,  partially 
consolidated  previous  enactments.  It  reduced  to  uniformity  the  hitherto 
varying  rides  for  licensing  and  regulating  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicaiing 
drinks.  It  effected  a  great  improvement  by  enforcing  uniformity  of  notices, 
and  also  in  the  mode  of  granting  and  renewal  of  licenses  at  the  annual 
licensing  meetings.  It  also  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  to 
the  granting  of  "  off "  hcenses  to  grocers  and  others,  but  it  limited  their 
discretion  to  the  well-known  "  four  grounds " ;  I  need  not  state  those  four 
grounds.  We  agreed  with  magistrates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  such 
a  hmitation  is  impolitic,  and  that  they  should  have  the  same  discretion  in 
granting  all  classes  of  licenses,  whether  for  consumption  "  on"  or  "off"  the 
premises.  The  six-day  license  for  the  first  time  appeared  under  this  y\ct, 
which  enables  a  hcensed  victualler  to  keep  his  house  closed  on  Sundays, 
where  there  is  no  local  necessity  for  opening  on  that  day. 

10222.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  What  do  you  call  local  necessity  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  in  some  districts,  if  you  consult  the  public  wants,  to 
close  on  Sunday. 

10223.  Chairman.^  I  understood  that  the  publicans  were  against  closing 
on  Sunday,  and  that  those  six-day  licenses  were  very  rarely  taken 
out  r 

To  a  very  small  extent  ;  but  a  number  of  those  licenses  were  taken  out 
in  the  city  where  they  are  not  much  required. 

10224.  In  the  city  there  is  a  very  bare  population  on  the  Sunday,  is  there 
not? 

Yes.  Then  going  back  to  the  Act  of  1872,  the  old  a[)peal  to  quarter 
sessions  against  the  refusal  of  a  new  license  is  swept  away,  and  the  refusal  in 
the  first  instance  of  an  application  for  a  new  license  is  conclusive,  while,  in 
every  case,  the  grant  of  a  new  license  is  required  to  be  confirmed  by  an 
entii  ely  new  body  called  a  Confirmation  Cormnittee,  whether  the  license  is 
opposed  or  not. 

10225.  Without  going  into  further  description,  will  you  state  what  points 
you  object  to,  or  whether  you  would  like  to  see  the  Act  amended  in  any 
respect  ? 

With  regard  to  Section  50  relating  to  removals,  the  trade  say  that  it  is 
a  most  excellent  provision,  but  they  say  it  might  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  if  an  encouragement  were  given  to  remove  old  licenses  from  places 
where  they  are  not  required,  to  districts  where  additional  accommodation  is 
needed,  in  preference  to  granting  entirely  new  licenses  ;  we  think  that  the 
advantage  of  that  would  be,  that  while  it  would  not  increase  the  aggregate 
number  of  houses,  it  would  relieve  districts  where  the  numbers  are  too  many, 
and  place  the  houses  in  districts  where  they  were  required. 

10226.  But 
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10226.  But  there  is  that  power  now  ?  Mr.  t'o/e 
Quite  so  ;  we  pim|)ly  say  that  if  greater  encouragement  were  given  to  it,  it  — - 

would  meet  the  objection  of  a  greater  number  of  houses  being  in  certain  "^^ 
districts  than  are  required  for  the  accommodation  of  those  districts. 

10227.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that  ? 

The  magistrates  have  the  power  now,  but  we  simply  say  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  practice  of  removal ;  we  could  not  suggest  that  the 
magistrates  should  not  grant  any  new  licenses. 

10228.  They  would  be  the  judges  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  they 
not  ? 

Just  so;  we  think  that  the  magistrates  should  still  have  the  discretion.  Then 
further,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  suggested  limitation  with  reference  to  having 
one  house  to  500  of  the  population,  because  I  find  in  a  return  from  Hampton 
Court,  supplied  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  there,  that  there  was 
an  average  of  1,750  visitors  who  went  through  the  rooms  of  the  Palace, 
every  Sunday  during  the  season,  and  that  something  like  20,000  visited  the 
palace  on  Whit-Monday.  The  population  of  Hampton  Court  is  about  500, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  public-house  would  not  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate that  mass  of  visitors  ;  and  there  are  other  districts  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  similarly  placed. 

10229.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  In  large  market  towns,  for  example? 
Yes. 

10230.  Earl  of  You  would  leave  it  as  at  present,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  justices,  as  I  understand  ? 

Yes,  we  should  prefer  that. 

10231.  Chairman.']  What  other  suggestions  have  you       make  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

There  is  another  remark  w^hich  I  should  like  to  ma^e  with  regard  to  the 
seven  days'  notice ;  w^e  quite  approve  of  the  notice  which  has  to  be  given  for 
seven  days,  in  case  of  opposition  by  the  public  to  licensed  houses  ;  we  should 
like  that  to  be  extended  to  the  magistrates,  as  in  the  present  instance  a  magis- 
trate need  not  give  a  licensed  victualler  any  notice  with  reference  to  the  refusal 
of  his  license,  but  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  the  private  individual  must 
give  notice  to  the  licensed  victualler  that  he  intends  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
his  license,  and  state  the  grounds  of  such  opposition ;  but  in  a  case  where  the 
magistrates  may  have  private  information  that  a  house  is  not  properly  con- 
ducted, they  are  not  compelled  in  any  way  to  give  the  proprietor  notice  that 
they  intend  to  investigate  the  matter  at  the  adjourned  meeting.  We  ask  that 
the  magistrates,  or  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  when  they  themselves  think 
that  a  house  is  not  properly  conducted,  should  give  notice  to  the  proprietor,  and 
the  same  to  the  police. 

10232.  Earl  of  Kimberlep^  What  you  mean,  I  suppose,  is  this,  that  if  the 
magistrates  intend  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  a  house  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  time  should  be  given  to  the  publican  to  prepare  his 
defence  ? 

Yes. 

10233.  And  that  no  charge  against  him  should  be,  as  it  were,  let  loose  upon 
him,  without  his  having  previous  notice  of  the  nature  of  it  ? 

It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  police,  and  private  individuals,  but  not  with  regard 
to  the  magistrate's  own  objections. 

1 0234.  That  might  be  met  by  adjourning  the  case,  might  it  not  ? 

That  is  what  is  done,  but  still  there  is  no  information  given  to  the  licensed 
victualler  of  the  charge  that  wdll  be  made  against  him  ;  he  simply  knows  that 
his  Ucense  is  put  back,  and  he  attends  upon  the  adjourned  day,  but  he  does  not 
know  for  what  cause  or  reason. 

10235.  Chairman.']  Is  any  inconvenience  practically  found  to  arise  from  the 
present  state  of  things  ? 

In  some  cases  there  is. 
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Mr.  Cole.  10236.  But  in  very  few,  I  suppose  ? 

  Not  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

13th  July  1877. 

10237.  Earl  of  Kimherley.']  But  inasmuch  as  the  very  nature  of  the  meeting 
is  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a  licensed  victualler,  and  the  proper  conduct 
by  him  of  his  house,  what  further  notice  does  he  require  ;  he  has  a  notice  ? 

Yes,  he  goes  for  his  license  upon  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and  he  is  told  then 
that  his  case  is  adjourned.  Up  to  the  time  of  going  before  the  magistrate, 
^  he  is  not  aware  of  any  complaint  or  any  charge  that  is  made  against  him.  The 
magistrates  would  then  say,  "  Now  Mr.  So-and-so  you  have  been  opening  fresh 
doors  in  your  premises,  or  you  have  been  making  such  and  such  alterations, 
and  you  have  not  consulted  us  before  making  those  alterations."  In  some 
cases  even  playing  the  piano  in  the  house  has  been  made  an  objection.  The 
magistrates  in  most  cases  then  give  him  a  warning  or  intimation  that  if  it  occurs 
again  they  will  not  renew  the  license. 

10238.  What  you  would  wish  would  be,  that  notice  should  be  given  to  each 
holder  of  a  license,  that  upon  such  and  such  occasions  his  conduct  would  be 
inquired  into  in  such  and  such  matters  ? 

Precisely  so. 

10239.  Chairman?^  The  case  that  you  referred  to  cannot  amount  to  a  charge, 
because  a  publican  has  the  right  to  make  any  number  of  doors,  has  he  not? 

We  understood  so,  but  the  Bench  of  St.  Pancras  ruled  that  the  publican  has 
no  power  to  make  any  tdterations  without  first  consulting  the  magistrates. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  Penal  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  18/2,  we  say  ihey  were 
extremely  stringent,  and  that  the  severe  penalty  of  endorsement  was  introduced 
there  for  the  first  time. 

10240.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that;  has  there  been  any  forfeiture  of 
licenses  under  those  clauses  ? 

I  have  no  return  with  regard  to  the  matter.  The  effect  of  those  clauses  was 
to  drive  a  great  number  of  the  respectable  men  of  the  trade  out  of  it,  and  place 
the  property  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state,  because,  however  anxious  a  licensed 
victualler  may  be  to  carry  on  his  business,  he  is  still  subject  to  the  acts  of  his 
servants,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  magistrates  were  almost  compelled  to 
indorse  the  license,  or  if  they  by  accident  or  without  design  simply  inflicted 
a  penalty  of  half-a-crown  without  declaring  a  non-indorsement,  an  indorsement 
took  place  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  operated  very  harshly  and  unequally. 
In  some  cases  it  was  virtually  a  fine  of  hundreds,  and  in  other  cases  of  thousands, 
of  pounds  for  the  same  kind  of  offence. 

10:^41.  But  had  they  not  also  this  effect,  that  the  houses  were  very  much 
better  conducted  ? 

I  think  not ;  I  think  they  are  as  well  conducted  now  as  they  were  then,  if 
not  better. 

10242.  Earl  of  Morley.']  Do  you  prefer  the  Act  of  18/4  in  that  respect  to  the 
Act  of  18/2? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  indorsements.  Generally,  we  approve  of  the  Act  of  18/2, 
and  consider  it  to  be  a  very  good  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  penal  clauses, 
which  we  consider  to  be  very  severe.  There  were  a  few  other  matters  that  we  did 
not  approve  of,  but,  generally,  we  thought  the  Act  of  18/2  was  very  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  adulteration,  under  the  Act  of  1872  I  think  it  has  been  admitted 
that  no  adulteration  was  discovered,  and  therefore  it  has  been  left  out  in  the  Act 
of  1 8/4,  consequently  we  are  under  the  same  provisions  now  as  ordinary  tradesmen. 
There  is  a  section  in  that  Act  of  1 8/2  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  as  being  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  is  Section  18.  It  enabled  the 
licensed  victuallers  to  exclude  or  remove  drunken  and  disorderly  persons  from 
hcensed  premises,  and  inflicted  a  penalty  on  such  persons  if  they  refused  to 
leave  when  requested.  This  clause  is  a  very  good  one,  and  will  account  for 
much  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  order  kept  on  licensed 
premises ;  we  think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  exclude  or  refuse  to  admit 
habitual  drunkards ;  we  also  think  that  we  ought  to  have  power  to  refuse  to 
admit  known  disorderly  characters,  and  that  those  who  endeavoured  to  obtain 
intoxicating  hquors  for  drunken  or  disorderly  persons  should  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  as  the  drunken  persons  themselves,  because  it  very  often  happens  that 

we 
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we  know  a  man  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  although  we  refuse  to  serve     13th  July  1877. 

him  when  he  is  intoxicated,  he  may  come  the  following  morning  in  a  perfectly   

sober  state,  and  we  are  tlien  compelled  to  serve  him,  as  the  magistrates  have 
ruled  that,  ho v\ ever  disorderly  a  man  may  be,  we  still  must  serve  the  man 
when  he  is  sober ;  and  we  ask,  under  these  circumstances,  to  have  power  to 
refuse  him  at  any  time,  and  the  same  power  with  regard  to  known  disorderly 
people. 

10243.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  that 
system  out  in  so  large  a  place  as  London ;  would  he  not  go  to  one  place  and 
then  to  another  if  he  were  refused  at  the  first  r 

The  habitual  drunkard  would,  but  when  a  licensed  victualler  knew  that  a  man 
was  an  habitual  drunkard,  he  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  refuse  to 
serve  him. 

10244.  Do  you  know  them  generally  ? 

Yes,  if  they  habitually  visit  our  establishments. 

10245.  The  habitual  drunkard  would  know  that  he  would  be  known  at  one 
house,  but  he  would  know  that  he  would  not  be  known  a  little  farther  off,  there- 
fore your  system  would  not  answer  in  such  a  case  r 

What  has  been  suggested  before  this  Comnail  tee  is,  that  the  police  should  give 
notice  to  the  licensed  victualler  of  the  name  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  that 
the  licensed  victualler  should  be  compelled  to  refuse  to  serve  him.  That  would 
be  impossible  in  a  place  like  London  ;  but  what  we  ask  is,  that  the  licensed 
victualler  should  have  the  power  to  refuse  an  habitual  drunkard  who  was  known 
to  him. 

10246.  Lord  Penrhyni]  That  is  to  say,  merely  for  your  own  protection  ? 
Yes. 

10247.  Chairman.^  Would  you  not  have  in  your  house  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard from  a  neighbouring  house  ;  he  would  come  to  you  ? 

Yes,  but  he  would  soon  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 

10248.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Do  you  think  that  if  the  licensed  victuallers  had 
that  power  it  woidd  have  practical  effect  ? 

'  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

10249.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  You  would  object  to  a  penalty  being  imposed  for 
serving  a  man  who  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  because  you  might  not  know 
him  ? 

Just  so.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1874,  that  altered  the  hour  of 
closing  from  12  to  half-past  12,  and  left  the  licensing  justices  to  determine 
what  were  populous  places.  We  think  that  that  is  somewhat  objectionable, 
and  would  rather  have  a  uniform  system  settled  by  the  Legislature. 

10250.  Chainnan.]  That  would  not  affect  your  district  ? 

It  affects  the  home  counties,  because  it  happens  in  some  districts  that  a  public- 
house  can  only  remain  open  till  10  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  till  1 1  o'clock  on 
the  other. 

10251.  Take  a  place  like  Hampton  Court? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  hours  are  at  Hampton  Court.  There  was  another 
feature  in  the  Act  of  18/4  which  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  viz., 
the  withdrawal  of  exceptional  licenses  to  houses  near  theatres.  That  privilege 
was  intended,  I  beheve,  in  order  to  enable  theatre-goers  to  use  those  houses,  but 
we  found  it  was  not  only  the  theatre  people  who  went  to  them,  but  the  general 
public  also.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  in  the  trade,  and  did  not  at  all 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

1 0252.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  ? 

The  effect  of  it  was  this  :  that  directly  an  ordinary  public-house  was 
closed  at  12  o'clock  the  people  rushed  off  to  the  priveleged  houses  ;  therefore 
instead  of  their  being  used  simply  by  the  theatre-goers  the  general  pubhc  availed 
themselves  of  them.  Then  with  regard  to  the  bond  fide  traveller,  we  rather 
approve  of  the  Act  of  18/4,  because  it  in  some  measure  defined  what  a  bond 
fide  traveller  was,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  day;  at  any 
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rate,  it  was  an  improvement  upon  previous  legislation.  We  also  approve  of  the 
alteration  vv'hich  that  Act  introduced  with  regard  to  the  endorsement  of  licenses. 
As  the  law  stands  at  the  present  time,  an  endorsement  is  made  when  the  magis- 
trate orders  it,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  conviction  whic'  '^an  be  appealed  against ; 
we  think  that  it  is  more  beneficial  both  to  the  trade  ind  the  public  that  that 
should  be  so.  There  is  another  clause  in  the  Act  ot  '8/4  which  was  very  much 
approved  of  by  the  trade,  namely,  that  relating  to  the  provisional  grant  of 
licenses,  in  cases  where  a  person  placed  before  the  magistrates  a  ph\n  showing 
that  it  was  desirable  to  build  a  new  house  in  a  new  district.  Under  the  old 
system  speculating  builders  used  to  build  l)ouses  at  a  vary  large  cost,  and  the 
consequence  was,  I  am  afraid,  that  it  sometimes  led  the  magistrates  to  take 
too  lenient  a  view  of  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  ground,  as  the 
man  urged,  that  it  would  ruin  him  if  the  license  were  not  granted.  I  think 
that  excuse  is  done  away  with  by  the  Act  of  1874. 

10253.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  you  object  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  licenses  to  grocers,  and  for  consumption  off 
the  premises  ;  you  say  that  the  present  system  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  control  over  the  issue  of  "  off "  licenses  ? 

We  think  that  the  grocers  should  be  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
the  licensed  victuallers. 

1 0  2.=)4.  For  what  reason  ? 

Because  they  are  really  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  they  will 
become  like  the  beershops  were  after  the  Act  of  1830. 

10255.  Do  you  think  that  the  grocers'  shops  are  likely  to  become  a  low  class 
of  house,  and  demoralise  the  population  ? 

No,  but  I  think  that  they  give  more  facilities  for  getting  drink  than  there  are 
at  present,  and  that  the  system  is  rather  objectionable  upon  these  grounds,  that 
a  person  who  sends  to  the  public-house  or  wine  merchant  sends  openly  ;  but  as 
to  the  grocers  the  person  goes  in  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  buying  tea  and 
sugar,  and  it  is  part,  of  their  business,  and  no  doubt  a  legitimate  part,  to  endea- 
vour to  induce  the  purchaser  of  tea  and  sugar  to  take  a  bottle  of  spirits  home 
with  him  or  her,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  cause  of  spirits  being 
introduced  into  families  where  they  were  unknown  before.  But,  as  has  been 
stated  to  this  Committee,  that  is  a  matter  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove. 

10250.  The  object  was,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  to  give  facilities  for  the 
purchase  of  liquor  required  for  home  consumption,  as  many  women  do  not  like 
to  go  to  the  public-house  who  would  not  mind  going  or  sending  to  a  grocer's  ; 
but,  as  I  understand,  you  have  no  proof  of  the  system  being  abused  at  all  ? 

I  was  speaking  to  a  medical  man  upon  the  subject  the  other  day,  and  he 
said  "  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  talk  about.  We  in  the  medical  profession 
do  not  care  to  mention  these  things,"  but  still  there  was  one  case  of  a  lady  he 
was  called  to  see  who  was  clearly  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  the 
doctor  asked  the  husband  if  he  thought  drink  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  he  said 
most  distinctly,  "  My  wife  never  drinks  ;  she  is  a  most  sober  v/oman;"  but  feel- 
ing that  that  was  rather  throwing  a  doubt  upon  his  statement  the  doctor  made 
inquiries  afterwards,  and  found  that  the  woman  had  been  receiving  spirits 
from  the  grocer  which  were  charged  to  the  husband  as  groceries. 

1 0257.  She  probably  went  occasionally  to  the  public-house  also  ? 
Quite  possibly. 

10258.  I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  this  system  of  grocers'  and  other  "off" 
licenses  is  really  a  competition  vnth  the  public-house,  and  therefore  you  rather 
object  to  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  takes  away  the  best  part,  and  the  most  profitable 
part,  of  the  trade  of  the  licensed  victualler. 

10259.  But  those  grocers'  licenses  and  "off"  licenses  are  not  very 
numerous  ? 

I  think  they  are  becoming  more  so. 

10260.  Archbishop  of  York.]  Why  is  it  the  best  part  of  the  trade  ? 
Because  it  is  a  part  of  the  trade  which  is  done  with  very  little  trouble. 

10261.  Chairman.^ 
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10261.  Chairman.']  It  is  rather  a  higher  class  of  trade,  is  it  not?  Mr.  Cole. 
It  is  rather  of  a  higher  class  than  the  ordinary  retail  trade.    I  wish  to  make  ^ 

a  remark  with  regard  to  the  two  Acts  of  18/2  and  1874,  which  I  omitted  pre- 
vionsly  to  make.  The  trade  think,  with  regard  to  the  tv/o  Acts  taken  together, 
that  whereas,  on  the  one  hand,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  restrict  the  faci- 
lities for  open  drinking,  in  legitimate  houses,  under  severe  regulations,  and 
penalties,  and  every  means  are  adopted  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses, 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  us,  somewhat  inconsistently,  every  facility  is 
given  to  obtain  drink  from  other  sources  by  means  of  the  "off"  licenses,  which, 
I  believe,  have  led,  and  will  continue  to  lead,  to  illicit  drinking  and  to  increased 
intemperance.  The  licensed  victuallers  also  feel  it  somewhat  unjust  that  while 
on  every  hand  it  is  admitted  that  the  unres':rjcted  granting  of  these  '"off" 
licenses  has  led  to  increased  consumption  by  persons  who  do  not  frequent 
public-houses,  yet  the  whole  of  the  blame  for  that  increased  consumption  is — ■ 
as  we  contend,  unjustly — placed  to  the  discredit  of  the  licensed  victualler. 

10262.  May  I  ask,  with  regard  to  the  practice  which  we  have  heard  is  in 
vogue  now  of  selling  small  bottles  of  spirits  to  customers  at  public-houses,  do 
you  know  whether  that  is  done  in  London  ? 

At  fhe  refreshment-rooms  in  railway  stations  they  have  small  bottles  of  spirits 
all  ready  for  the  passengers  to  take  with  them,  but  in  the  ordinary  public- 
houses  in  London  they  have  no  small  bottles  of  spirits  ready  ;  they  are  only  got 
ready  when  the  customers  requii  e  them. 

10263.  In  other  places  than  London  the  Committee  have  heard  that  at  the 
hour  of  closing  the  publicans  sell  to  iheir  customers  small  bottles  of  spirits,  who 
in  their  turn  sell  them  wherever  tliey  like ;  are  you  aware  of  any  such  prac- 
tice as  that  r 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  last  thing  on  Saturday  night,  or  any  other 
night,  at  the  hour  of  closing,  customers  say  we  cannot  drink  any  more  in  the 
house,  we  will  take  some  away  with  us,  and  they  then  call  for  some  spirits  and 
take  it  away  in  bottles,  and  drink  it  either  outside  the  door  or  at  their 
homes. 

10264.  Lord  Pe?^r//j/«.]  Do  they  bring  their  bottles  with  them,  or  are  they 
furnished  with  bottles  ? 

They  are  furnished  with  bottles  in  many  cases. 

10265.  Archbishop  of  York,']  They  buy  a  less  quantity  than  a  quart  bottle, 
do  they  not  ? 

Yes,  they  buy  any  quantity  they  like. 

10266.  And  you  furnish  them  with  the  bottle  ? 
Yes,  if  it  is  required. 

10267.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  those  bottles  are 
not  kept  ready  prepared  and  supplied  by  the  hcensed  victualler  ? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.    It  may  be  the  exception,  but  it  is  not  the  rule. 

10268.  But  they  have  bottles  ready  prepared  for  those  people,  have  they 
not  ? 

The  empty  bottles  are  ready. 

10269.  Tliere  are  empty  bottles  ready  for  those  people,  if  they  wish  to  have 
them  filled  with  liquor  ? 

Quite  so. 

10270.  Archbishop  of  York.']  What  you  mean  is,  that  you  do  not  keep  those 
little  flat  pocket-bottles  which  they  keep  at  the  1  ailway  stations  ? 

"Yes ;  or  at  the  public-houses  near  the  railway  stations. 

10271.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  the  engagement  of 
barmaids  ;  are  they  engaged  when  they  are  very  young  ? 

No,  I  think  the  average  age  is  from  something  like  20  to  22. 

10272.  I  suppose  you  engage  them  when  they  are  very  much  younger? 
Very  seldom,  I  think. 

(12 — 11.)  MM  4  102"'3.  Lord 
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Mr.  Cole.  ^0273.  Lord  Cottesloe.']  Would  you  give  the  Committee  a  little  more  infor- 

—  mation  respecting  the  rewards  which  you  say  are  paid  to  the  police  by  your 

13th  July  1877.    society ;  have  you  got  an  account  of  the  amount  which  is  paid  under  that  head 
in  each  year  ? 

No,  I  have  not  with  me. 

10274.  For  what  services  are  those  rewards  paid  to  the  police? 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  a  measure  belonging  to  a  licensed 
•       victualler,  and  a  constable  detecting  the  man  outside  the  licensed  victualler's 
premises,  he  takes  Mm  into  custody ;  and  also  in  many  other  cases. 

10275.  But  why  does  that  impose  the  duty  upon  the  licensed  victualler  of 
giving  a  reward  to  the  police  ;  if  a  man  steals  from  me  and  I  put  the  police  upon 
his  track,  if  he  discovers  the  thief,  I  never  think  of  giving  any  private  reward 
for  his  service  to  me ;  how  do  you  justify  giving  a  reward  to  the  police  under 
those  circumstances  if  they  merely  act  in  discharge  of  their  duty? 

We  think  it  gives  encouragement  to  the  police  to  look  after  the  property  of 
licensed  victuallers. 

10276.  Archbishop  of  York.']  Is  that  done  wuth  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  police  ? 

I  believe  they  have  always  had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
police,  because  in  one  case  where  we  had  a  prosecutinn  for  giving  a  false 
character,  in  which  the  pohce  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  the  matter,  we 
rewarded  one  of  the  detectives  by  giving  him  5  and  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sioners were  not  satisfied  with  the  case,  and  they  requested  the  man  to  hand 
it  back  to  the  society. 

10277.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  so  in  every  case  if  the  matter 
were  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  Is  it  not  a  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  police  sliould  not  receive  a  reward  from  any  private 
individual  ? 

I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  have  understood  from  the  police  that  they  have 
always  had  to  mention  the  matter  before  they  could  receive  the  reward. 

10278.  If  any  irregularity  occurs,  is  it  not  very  objectionable  that  a  man 
should  receive  a  reward  from  a  licensed  victualler's  house  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  inspect  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  police  of  London  are  different  from  those  in  the  • 
country,  because  they  are  very  independent  sort  of  men. 

10279.  Lord  Penrhyn.]  I  understand  that  you  give  rewards  to  the  police 
from  time  to  time  ;  how  do  you  elect  those  police  to  whom  you  give  rewards  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  prosecution  of  a  servant,  or  for  pot-stealing,  the  member  of 
the  society  sends  a  letter  to  the  office  recommending  the  constable  to  be 
rewarded  for  the  care  and  attention  he  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  upon  the 
receipt  of  that  letter  the  constable  engaged  in  the  case  is  rewarded  with  a  guinea 
or  half-guinea,  as  the  case  may  be. 

10280.  Earl  of  Kimberlej/.]  What  should  you  say  to  a  temperance  association 
who  notified  publicly  that  they  would  give  a  reward  to  every  policeman  who 
carried  a  conviction  against  a  publican  r 

We  should  not  agree  to  that. 

10281.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  your  rewards  to  policemen  wear  the 
colour  of  bribery  r 

If  we  thought  so  we  would  discontinue  the  practice  at  once. 

10282.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  You  stated  that  under  the  Act  of  18/2  the  penalty 
of  endorsement  being  very  severe,  the  respectable  men  were  driven  out  of  the 
trade ;  how  can  you  justify  that  statement,  because  the  respectable  men  would 
be  those  who  were  not  likely  to  have  their  licenses  endorsed  ? 

They  were  liable  through  their  servants. 

102 S3,  But,  if  their  servants  committed  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  license, 
should  they  not  be  responsible  for  it ;  is  it  not  a  legal  maxim  that  everybody  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates  r 

That 
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That  is  just  why  I  suggested  that  it  was  the  cause  of  several  men  leaving  the  Mr.  Cole, 
trade. 


10284,  But  I  could  understand  that  the  people  who  conducted  their  houses 
badly  and  who  were  not  respectable  should  leave  the  trade  ;  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  drive  them  out  of  the  trade,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  respectable  men  who  conducted  their  houses  properly  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  trade  ? 

I  may  mention  a  case  to  the  Committee  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  my 
meaning.  Suppose  a  man  doing  a  very  respectable  business  is  out,  and  the 
house  is  in  charge  of  his  servants,  and  is  kept  open  a  few  minutes,  say  five 
minutes,  after  the  time  when  the  house  ought  to  be  closed,  under  the  Act  of 
1872,  the  man  would  be  probably  fined  only  5  5.,  but  the  license  might  have 
been  endorsed  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  magistrate's  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  the  circumstances,  as,  without  order  to  the  contrary,  the  license  was 
endorsed  as  a  matter  of  form, 

10285,  But  the  magistrates  had  the  discretion  ? 

All  licenses  at  that  time  were  to  be  endorsed  except  otherwise  ordered. 

10286,  But  if  it  had  been  only  a  case  of  the  house  being  open  five  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  surely  the  license  would  not  have  been  endorsed  in  such  a 
case  ? 

Probably  the  magistrate's  attention  might  not  have  been  called  to  the  ques- 
tion of  endorsement, 

10287,  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  number  of  licenses  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  town  or  of  the  locality ;  you  stated  the 
case  of  Hampton  Court,  where  an  average  of  1,700  persons  came  down  in 
one  da}^ ;  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that,  but  are  you  prepared  to  maintain 
that  a  number  of  licensed  houses  should  be  kept  up  in  any  places  with  re- 
spect to  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who  might  enter  that  town  upon 
any  particular  day  ? 

No, 

10288,  That  would  be  rather  the  result  of  your  argument;  if  you  wish  to 
provide  for  the  1,700  people  at  Hampton  Court,  you  must  have  a  very  large 
number  of  houses  ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  market  towns  in  the  country, 
where  there  is  a  market  once  a  week,  and  great  inconvenience  would  result  if 
there  were  insufficient  houses,  but  I  ask  whether  you  would  say  that  the 
number  of  houses  should  be  proportionate  to  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  visit  the  town  upon  a  particular  day  ? 

I  think  the  discretion  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  public-houses  should 
be  left  to  the  magistrates, 

10289,  There  is  that  discretion  at  present,  is  there  not  ? 

Quite  so  ;  but  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  proportion  the\-  should  bear  to  the 
population. 

10290,  Would  this  occur,  that  if  you  extended  the  number  of  houses  to  the 
maximum  requirements  of  a  particular  day,  during  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week  there  would  be  insufficient  custom  to  keep  all  those  houses  alive,  and 
would  not  that  induce  tippling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  improper  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  part  of  the  keepers  of  the  houses  r 

That  might  be  so ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  proportion  to  the  maximum  number  of  visitors  at 
any  particular  time.  I  am  simply  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line. 

10291,  Earl  of  irm5er%.]  You  have  stated  that  your  society  was  impartial 
as  regards  party  politics  ? 

Just  so. 

10292,  The  directions,  I  suppose,  which  you  give  to  your  members,  is  to  vote 
for  those  candidates  who  will  protect,  as  much  as  possible,  pubHc-house  pro- 
perty, without  considering  any  other  interest  whatev.er  ? 

Just  so, 

(12—11.)  N  N  10293.  So 
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Mr^le.  10293.  So  that  you  hold  Beer  to  be  King  in  that  matter  ? 

13th  July  1877.     .  ^  <^annot  say  that,  but  I  hold  that,  biving  a  large  property  at  stake,  we  have  a 

  right  under  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  protect  that  in  the  best  possible  and 

most  legitimate  way  which  we  can  adopt. 

I02y4.  I  do  not  question  your  perfect  right  to  do  so.    I  simply  say  that  in 
your  ca^c  Bter  is  King,  and  that  all  other  matters  are  of  no  consequence  ? 
^  That  is  not  so.    1  think  by  the  statement  that  I  have  made  this  morniuo-,  the 
.     Connnittee  will  see  that  we,  as  lictnsed  victuallers,  quite  agree  with  the  Act  of 
18/2,  and  that  we  do  not  object  to  licenced  houses  being  under  proper  regulation, 
and  that  excessive  drinking  shoukl  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

10295.  I  am  not  now  referring  at  all  to  the  action  of  tlie  Act  of  18/2,  or  of 
any  other  Act,  but  to  the  action  of  your  society,  which  you  told  the  Committee 
was  impartial  in  politics,  which  I  can  quite  understand.  I  ask  you  then,  may 
I  not  gather  from  that,  that  your  principles  are  that  whatever  other  interests 
there  are  in  the  country,  they  are  to  be  postponed  as  far  as  your  members  are 
concerned,  to  tlie  interests  of  beer? 

I  do  not  think  I  can  quite  admit  that. 

10296.  Then  what  am  I  to  understand  by  your  answer  that  you  are  quite 
impartial  with  regard  to  pohtics,  and  that  you  only  direct  your  members  to  vote 
for  those  members  who  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  publicans  ? 

^Ye  do  not  enter  into  politics,  except  when  the  interests  of  the  trade  are 
seriously  affected,  and  then  we  ask  the  members  of  the  trade  to  vote  for  their 
protection. 

J  0297.  You  stated  that  upon  the  whole,  as  I  understand,  the  Act  of  18/2,  as 
modified  by  the  Act  of  18/4,  had  worked  fairly  well } 
Fairly  well. 

10298.  There  are  no  particular  points  of  the  Act  of  18/2  to  which  I  under- 
stand you  to  object  except  to  the  endorsement  of  licenses  r 

I  think  that  is  the  principal  objection  we  have  to  the  Act  of  1872. 

10299.  And  that  is,  in  your  view,  remedied  by  the  Act  of  18/4,  inasmuch 
as  the  endorsement  is  no  longer  to  take  effect  unless  the  magistrates  so 
order  ? 

Quite  so. 

10300.  Therefore  you  have  no  objection  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands  as 
regards  endorsement ;  you  think  it  works  fairly  well  ? 

Fairly  well. 

1 030 1 .  And  with  regard  to  the  houses  in  London,  you  said  that  the  trade 
was  satisfied  with  the  existing  hours ;  at  all  events  with  the  hour  of  half-past 
twelve ;  are  you  aware  that  the  hour  of  half- past  twelve  was  brought  about  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  theatre-goers'  requirements  ? 

Quite  so ;  it  was  found  that  it  was  required  more  particularly  in  the  West 
End  for  the  purpose  of  the  theatre-goers,  and  people  whose  habits  are  later  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  metropolis. 

10302.  But  you  have  no  objection  to  the  hour  which  was  fixed,  I  believe  ? 
Not  at  all. 

10303.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  that  the  "  off"  licenses  should  be 
put  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  Sunday,  and  the  refusal  of  the  licenses, 
as  licenses  for  consumption  on  the  premises  ? 

Yes. 

10304.  Is  that  view  which  you  take  based  upon  any  evils  which  you  suppose 
to  result  to  the  public  from  the  granting  of  "  off"  licenses  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so  ;  I  think  that  system  has  introduced  wines  and  spirits  into  the 
homes  of  people  who  in  former  years  never  partook  of  those  articles  ;  I  believe 
the  facilities  given  by  the  grocers,  and  the  opportunities  for  people  to  purchase 
those  articles  in  the  grocers'  shops,  are  more  open  to  abuse  than  if  they 
purchased  them  openly  from  a  publican  or  wine  merchant. 

10305.  On 
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10305.  On.  the  whole,  you  tliink  that  any  facihties  which  are  given  which  Mr.  Cvle. 
do  not  come  from  the  pubhc-house,  are  objectionable  ?  ^  iSthJuTy  18 

No,  that  is  not  quite  so ;  we  do  not  object  to  wine  and  spirit  merchants  

proper. 

10306.  That  is  to  say  wholesale,  but  you  would  prefer  that  all  the  retail 
trade  should  be  done  by  the  public-house  keeper  ? 

We  are  qviite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  the  people 
who  require  wines  and  spirits,  but  who  still  object  to  going  to  a  public-house  ; 
in  those  cases  we  hold  that  the  trade  should  be  strictly  confined  to  wine  and 
spirit  merchants  as  it  formerly  was. 

10307.  How  would  you  provide  for  many  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  no  wine  merchant,  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  business  to  support 
one  ? 

I  believe  that  they  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  now  in  some 
districts;  there  are  not  grocers  selling  wines  and  spirits  in  every  district 
throughout  the  country. 

10308.  Would  they  not  be  in  this  position,  which  would  be  very  satisfactory 
to  you,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  public-house  for  wines 
and  spirits  ? 

Probably  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us. 

1 0309.  Would  it  be  charitable  to  assume,  that  although  you  may  have  a 
very  great  care  for  the  public  interests,  yet  that  the  principal  interest  you  care 
for  is  that  of  the  public-house  ? 

Just  so,  the  principal  interest. 

10310.  It  has  been  suggested  that  evil  arises  from  the  holders  of  public- 
house  licenses  not  being  resident  on  their  premises  ;  in  such  cases  would  you 
see  any  objection  to  residence  being  made  compulsory  ? 

I  should  see  great  objection  to  that. 

10311.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  your  objection  would  be  to 
residence  being  compulsory  ? 

There  are  certain  houses  in  which  the  interior  accommodation  is  ill-adapted 
for  an  educated  man,  or  for  a  man  of  any  standing  in  society.  As  many  public- 
house  keepers  are  men  of  more  education  and  higher  intellect  than  formerly,  we 
ought  to  give  them  facilities  for  living  off  their  premises. 

10312.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  a  responsible 
person  always  being  present  on  the  premises  ? 

As  a  rule  it  is  so. 

10313.  If  it  were  made  a  rule,  would  it  not  be  advantageous?  . 
I  think  it  would  work  very  harshly  in  many  cases. 

10314.  It  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  beerhouses,  as  you  probably  know,  that 
the  holder  must  reside  on  the  premises  ? 

I  understand  so. 

10315.  You  decidedly  think  that  there  would  be  great  objection  to  such  a  law 
upon  the  part  of  the  publicans  ? 

I  think  there  would  be  great  objections  to  it,  because  of  late  years  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  persons  introduced  into  the  trade  of  a  somewhat  supe- 
rior intellect  to  what  they  were  in  former  years,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  compel  them  to  live  in  very  low  localities,  instead  of  enjoying,  as  other 
people  do,  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  in  the  suburbs.  Non-residence  does  not  at 
present  work  injuriously  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  trade. 

10316.  You  spoke  of  your  desire  to  have  power  to  refuse  habitual  drunkards, 
and  you  would  wish  that  power  to  be  lodged  with  the  public-house  keepers ; 
but  would  it  not  be  very  arbitrary  to  give  the  keeper  of  a  public-house  power 
to  refuse  a  man,  because  he  chose  to  consider  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard  ; 
would  there  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  publican  branding  such  a  man 
as  an  habitual  drunkard  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  licensed  victualler  is  placed  in  a  difficulty  himself, 
because  the  chances  are  that  if  he  served  an  habitual  drunkard,  the  man  might 
(12—11.)  N  N  2  become 
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10317.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  if  possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  habitual  drunkard  from  being  served ;  but  might  there  not  be  some 
such  cases  as  that  a  publican,  having  an  enmity  towards  a  man,  might  declare 
him  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  what  remedy  would  that  man  have  for 
that? 

^  I  think  a  publican  would  hesitate  before  he  did  that,  because  it  would  be 

against  his  interest  to  do  so. 

10318.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  do  as  has  been  suggested' 
namely,  to  have  a  register  kept  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  had  been  con- 
victed a  certain  number  of  times  of  being  drunk,  this  register  of  convictions  to 
be  forwarded  to  all  publicans,  and  the  publicans  to  have  the  option  in  those 
cases  of  refusing  a  man  drink.  Tlie  suggestion  which  [  wish  to  put  to  you  is, 
not  that  the  publican  should  be  subjected  to  penalty  for  serving  such  a  man, 
because  he  might  not  be  aware  of  his  tendency,  but  that  he  should  have  the 
power  in  all  such  cases,  if  he  did  know  the  man,  of  refusing  him  ? 

No  doubt  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

10319.  Archbishop  of  York.^  Is  not  that  your  own  suggestion? 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  We  know  that  there  are  persons 
visiting  our  individual  houses  who  are  habitual  drunkards  ;  our  desire  is  to 
refuse  those  men,  and  we  have  no  power  to  do  so,  because  if  a  man  is  drunk 
and  is  turned  out  of  a  house  the  previous  night,  and  comes  into  the  house  the 
following  morning  perfectly  sober  and  demands  to  be  served,  the  magistrates  in 
the  metropolis  have  ruled  that  we  have  no  power  to  refuse  that  man,  whatever 
he  has  done  the  previous  night.  We  ask  that,  knowing  that  man  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  likely  to  bring  us  within  the  meshes  of  the  law,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  allowed  to  refuse  that  man. 

10320.  Eavl  oi  Kimberle^.^  Then  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  individual  persons,  the  power  of  determining  a 
man  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard ;  do  you  think  that  public  opinion  would  allow 
such  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  publicans  ? 

I  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  do  so. 

10321.  Lord  Cottesloe.'j  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  power 
would  be  abused  if  it  existed  ? 

I  think  not. 

10322.  Would  it  not  be  the  interest  of  the  publican  in  all  cases  to  serve  that 
man  if  he  could  do  so  ? 

Q,uite  so. 

10323.  What  you  want  to  be  relieved  from  is  the  liability  at  common  law  to 
serve  every  person  who  shall  enter  the  house,  which  is  a  liability  to  which  other 
persons  are  not  subject  ? 

Quite  so, 

10324.  Earl  of  Kimberlei/.']  You  would  require  to  exercise  your  discretion 
with  reference  to  habitual  drunkards,  as  you  are  now  required  to  exercise  it 
under  the  "  Habitual  Criminals  Act ;"  you  would  wish  that  habitual  drunkards 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  ? 

Quite  so,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  disorderly  characters. 

10325.  The  law  is  extremely  stringent,  is  it  not,  with  regard  to  disorderly 
characters  ? 

When  a  man  commits  an  act  of  disorder,  or  is  disorderly,  we  can  remove 
him,  but  we  can  only  put  the  Act  in  force  when  he  commits  the  offence. 

10^26.  Are  you  aware  of  the  very  stringent  provisions  indeed  under  the 
"  Habitual  Criminals  Act,"  which  render  a  publican  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of 
his  license  if  he  harbours  thieves,  prostitutes,  or  bad  characters  in  his 
house  r 
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Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  disorderly  people  ;  I  mean  by  dis- 
orderly people,  not  thieves  or  criminals,  but  riotous  persons. 

10327.  If  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  should  go  beyond  those 
classes  who  are  already  defined  in  the  "  Habitual  Criminals  Act,"  how  would 
you  define  a  disorderly  man  ? 

I  would  define  a  disorderly  man  as  one  who  comes  into  a  house  and  causes 
a  nuisance  and  has  to  be  removed  from  the  premises,  not  only  twice  or  thrice, 
but  several  times  ;  I  should  consider  him  a  disorderly  person,  and  a  person 
whom  it  is  very  desirable  a  licensed  victualler  should  have  power  to  keep  out  of 
his  premises. 

10328.  What  you  mean  is,  that  if  you  had  by  experience  found  that  a  man 
was  disorderly  in  the  sense  of  the  "  Public-House  Act,"  and  therefore  removable 
from  your  premises,  you  should  have  power  afterwards  to  decline  to  admit  him 
altogether? 

Quite  so. 

10329.  Meaning  by  the  word  "  disorderly,"  the  word  is  used  in  the  "  Public 
House  Act"  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

J  0330.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  it  has  been  determined,  I  believe,  by  a 
tribunal,  that  a  publican  is  not  liable  to  be  punished  for  being  drunk  in  his  own 
house  ;  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  if  a  publican  were 
found  drunk  by  the  police  in  his  own  house  during  the  hours  for  which  the 
public-house  is  open  he  should  be  liable  to  a  special  penalty  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  straining  the  law  rather  too  harshly. 

10331 .  Do  you  think  it  would  be  straining  the  law  too  harshly  that  a  publican 
who  is  responsible  for  his  house  were  held  liable  if  he  were  found  by  the  police 
drunk  in  his  own  house  during  the  hours  when  the  house  is  open  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  severe. 

10332.  Why  ? 

Because  a  private  individual  can  go  to  his  own  house,  and  get  as  drunk  as  he 
likes,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it ;  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  I  think  if  you  apply 
"  that  severity  to  the  publican  you  should  apply  it  also  to  the  private  individual. 

10333.  Is  a  private  individual  in  the  same  position  as  the  keeper  of  a  public- 
house  ? 

I  think  so,  when  he  is  in  his  own  private  apartments. 

10334.  I  will  allow  that  he  might  retire  to  his  own  private  room  to  get  as 
drunk  as  he  pleased,  but  do  not  you  think  that  if  he  were  found  by  the  police 
drunk  at  the  bar  of  his  own  public-house  he  ought  to  be  punished  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

10335.  I  ask  whether  you  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
provision  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  somewhat  severe  provision. 

10336.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think  so  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  whole  reason. 

10337.  At  present  a  man  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  drunkenness  if  he  is 
found  drunk  in  a  public  place,  and  might  he  not,  without  any  unfairness  or  in- 
justice to  the  public,  be  liable  to  a  special  punishment  if  he  were  found  drunk  in 
his  place  of  business  behind  the  bar  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  straining  the  law. 

10338.  You  think  that  a  publican  should  retain  the  privilege  of  getting  as 
drunk  as  he  liked  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  his  case. 

10339.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  could  not  form  any  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  public-house  property  in  London ;  but  would  it  not  be 
comparatively  easy,  if  it  were  thought  advisable,  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  value 
of  all  the  public-houses  upon  the  assessment  of  the  property  in  London  r 
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No,  I  do  not  think  the  assessment  is  always  correct  as  to  the  value  of  a  public- 
house. 

1 0340.  But  the  assessment  of  London  is  very  nearly,  is  it  not,  in  fact  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equal  to  the  income-tax  assessment  under  Schedule  A.  ? 

It  is  so  now. 

1 0341 .  Therefore  a  very  fair,  though  not  an  absolutely  accurate,  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  pubHc-houses  in  the  metropohs  might  be  obtained  by 
that  assessment  ? 

No,  I  think  that  that  assessment  is  taken  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  house, 
and  that  does  not  always  show  the  true  trade  value  of  the  house. 

10342.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  assessment  of  the  public-liouses  in  Lon- 
don is  notoriously  below  the  value  ? 

Not  at  all.  I  think  it  is  much  above  the  value  in  many  cases,  speaking  of 
the  rental  value. 

10343.  The  rental  value  must  be  the  value  of  the  public-house  property,  I 
conclude  you  are  aware  that  if  a  public-house  is  let  at  20  I.,  but  that  it  noto- 
riously is  worth  a  great  deal  more,  and  that  the  extra  value  is  taken  out  in  beer 
by  the  lessor,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  the  assessment  should  be 
limited  to  20  I.  rental  ? 

Not  at  all. 

10344.  And  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessment  committee,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  it  performs,  to  assess  the  property  at  a  fair  value,  but  looking  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  trade  carried  on,  and  would  that  not  represent,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

No.  Taking,  for  instance,  a  public-house  let  from  year  to  year  at  50  L  as  a 
rental,  the  person  who  purchases  it  pays  4,000  /.  for  that  property,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  at  least  one-half,  or  even  two-thirds  oF  that 
amount,  in  many  cases,  is  for  the  goodwill  of  the  premises,  and  not  the  value 
attaching  to  the  house,  and,  tlierefore,  not  assessable.  It  has  always  been  held 
that  the  goodwill  was  not  assessable.  I  liold  that  opinion  very  strongly, 
because  the  goodwill  depends  very  largely  upon  the  person  who  holds  the  pro- 
perty, and  not  upon  the  situation  of  the  house  altogether. 

10345.  Earl  of  Morlei/.'\  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  transfers  from 
one  person  to  another  are  refused  by  the  justices,  except  in  cases  of  the  un- 
doubted bad  character  of  the  person  applying  ? 

I  have  read  of  several  cases  being  refused,  although  I  have  not  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  grounds  of  the  refusal. 

10346.  You  stated,  with  regard  to  making  additions  to  premises,  that  the 
justices  required  notices  to  be  given  to  them  if  the  premises  were  much 
added  to  ? 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  St.  Pancras  Bench. 

10347.  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  of  Parliament  they  require  these  notices 
to  be  given  to  them  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  Act  of  Parliament  prescribing  that,  but  they 
rule  it  so,  and  the  question  has  been  treated  in  that  way. 

10348.  I  suppose  they  made  it  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  license  ? 
Probably. 

10349.  I  suppose,  in  your  answer  with  regard  to  "  off  "  licenses,  you  included 
grocers  as  well  as  beer    olf  "  licenses  } 

That  is  so. 

10350.  You  disapprove  entirely  of  grocers'  licenses  ? 
I  do. 

10351.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free  trade  in 
licenses  ? 

Yes,  I  have  studied  the  matter  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  have  not  gone 
fully  into  it, 

10352.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  it  would  be  ? 

The 
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The  effect  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of  houses  which       Mr.  Cok. 
would  be  certainly  unnecessary,  and  it  would  lower  the  standard  of  the    ^^th  JuT'iZtj 
licensed  victuallers,  and  also  of  the  houses.   ~" 

10353.  Would  the  effect  of  free  trade  in  licenses  he  to  decrease  the  quality 
of  the  houses  and  to  increase  the  number  of  them  ? 

It  would. 

10354.  And  it  would  affect  the  drinking? 

Clearly;  I  think  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1830  shows  that,  and  also  the 
experience  gained  from  Liverpool. 

0355.  Archbishop  of  York.]  Did  you  ever  see  a  hook  called  "The  Mixer's 
Manual "  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

10356.  Do  you  think  their  is  such  a  hook  ? 
I  am  not  aw^are  of  it. 

10357.  It  is  a  book  written  for  the  licensed  victuallers  ? 
I  never  saw  it. 

10358.  Are  you  aware  of  any  book  of  that  kind,  teaching  the  manner  of 
handling  liquors  so  as  to  give  them  their  full  value  and  appreciation  ? 

I  believe  there  is  a  book  published  by  some   of  the  chemists  with  that 
object. 

10359.  Are  you  aware   that  there  are  chemists  who  devote  themselves 
.particularly  to  the  trade  of  the  licensed  victuallers  ^ 

I  have  heard  so,  but  I  have  never  had  any  experience  of  the  matter. 

1  o36o.  You  think  there  are  ? 
I  believe  there  are. 

10361.  Would  it  be  possible  to  hand  in  that  book  called  "The  Mixer's 
■Manual "  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  a  manual  called  "  The  Mixer's  Manual." 

10362.  Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  there  is  such  a  book,  and  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  hand  it  in  to  the  Committee  ? 

If  there  is  such  a  book  there  is  no  question  it  could  be  procured. 

10363.  You  could  buy  it  where  perhaps  we  could  not ;  hut  you  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  book  in  existence,  and  you  may  also  take  it 
from  the  number  of  chemists  who  devote  themselves  to  this  business  that  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  alteration  and  amalgamation  going  on  ? 

There  may  be,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  In  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1872 
there  are  very  many  deleterious  matters  mentioned,  and  before  I  read  the  Act 
I  had  never  heard  anything  of  them. 

1 0364.  I  have  before  me  the  name  of  a  well-known  chemist,  who,  and  his 
family  before  him,  have  devoted  themselves  for  many  years  to  this  branch  of  the 
trade  in  a  well-known  part  of  London  ? 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

10365.  You  would  rather  ask  me  about  it,  perhaps  ? 

I  have  not  the  information,  and  I  have  no  experience  with  regard  to  those 
people.    Of  course,  I  know  there  are  such  people. 

10366.  But  I  presume  that  all  wine  merchants  and  persons  who  deal  in  wine 
practise  some  economy  in  the  mixing  and  regulating  the  liquor  they  sell  ? 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  1  am  not  aware  of  it  myself. 

10367.  How  would  you  advise  the  Committee  to  proceed,  in  order  to  get 
information  upon  that  very  interesting  branch  of  chemistry  r 

If  there  are  books  published,  they  are  easily  got  at. 

10368.  But  those  books  are  not  sold  to  Members  of  the  Committee,  but  only 
to  members  of  the  trade  ? 

They  may  be,  but  that  is  without  my  knowledge. 

(12 — II.)  N  N  4  10369.  Are 
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Mr^le.  1 0369.  Are  we  to  take  it  as  your  answer  that  you  never  came  across  any  such 

13th  July  1877.    book,  or  any  such  chemist  ? 

—  ■       You  may  take  it  as  my  answer  that  I  have  heard  of  them ,  but  1  have  had  no 

practical  experience  of  them. 

10370.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  have  worked  by  the  book  yourself,  but 
surely  it  must  be  within  your  knowledge  if  it  has  got  to  be  within  mine,  that 
there  are  such  books  and  such  chemists  ? 

No  doubt  there  are. 

10371.  And  they  have  cHents,  of  course,  in  London  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  they  have  ;  a  firm  of  chemists  would  not  be  estabhshed  in 
London  for  100  years,  unless  they  had  some  business. 

10372.  Have  you  no  knowledge  whatever  of  compounds  which  tend  to  make 
one  hquor  drink  like  another,  and  tend  to  heighten  the  apparent  quaUties  of  the 
Uquor  ? 

I  have  heard  of  such  compounds,  but  I  have  never  had  any  practical  expe- 
rience of  them  myself. 

10373.  I  understand  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Victuallers  ? 

I  am. 

10374.  You  would  be  a  very  likely  person  to  know  about  such  books  ? 

I  only  know  that  there  are  such  books  in  existence,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to 
the  practical  working  of  them. 

10375.  ^  We  will  not  call  it  adulteration,  but  something  like  doctoring,  some- 
thing which  requires  the  chemist  more  than  the  wine  grower  to  carry  out  which 
goes  on  in  these  wine  cellars  ( 

It  may  be,  but  I  could  not  answer  the  question  myself. 

10376.  Could  you  recommend  the  Committee  to  any  quarter  which  could  give 
us  that  information  which  you,  the  chairman  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asso- 
ciation, cannot  give  us  ? 

No  doubt  our  officers  could  give  the  information. 

10377.  I  may  take  it  that  there  is  that  branch  of  the  business,  but  that  you, 
occupying  a  prominent  position  among  the  licensed  victuallers,  have  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  it  r 

No  doubt. 

10378.  Are  we  to  infer  that  among  the  lower  populations  and  lower  houses, 
doctored  liquor  will  be  more  Ukely  to  be  found  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  so,  because  some  years  ago  a  commissioner  from 
*' The  Daily  Telegraph"  was  sent  round  to  visit  the  public-houses  in  London, 
and  more  especially  in  low  localities,  and  his  report  was  very  favourable  Avith 
regard  to  adulteration  ;  I  do  not  think,  from  my  own  experience,  that  adultera- 
tion exists  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist. 

10379.  But  the  existence  of  these  chemists  would  be  an  inconvenient  fact, 
w^ould  it  not  ? 

It  would  be  an  indication  that  the  articles  which  they  supply  are  got  rid  of  in 
some  way  or  other. 

10380.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  knew  a  person  who  had  gone  into  a  certain 
chemist's,  and  had  bought  a  substance  for  turning  one  kind  of  liquor  into 
another,  you  would  not  be  astonished  at  it,  even  though  I  said  it  took  place  in 
London  ? 

I  should  somewhat,  because  I  should  scarcely  think  they  could  turn  one 
liquor  into  another ;  they  might  endeavour  to  improve  the  liquor,  but  they 
could  not  turn  one  liquor  into  another. 

10381.  They  might  be  under  the  impression  that  it  virtually  did  so.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  Monarch  Insurance  Company,  could  you  tell  the  Committee 
anything  that  you  know  about  that  society  ? 

I  know  nothing  about  that  society  beyond  what  I  have  heard,  that  it  was 
originally  started  by  the  licensed  victuallers,  but  that  the  management  was  so 

indifferent. 
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indifferent,  that  it  was  amalgamated  with  another  company,  and  it  is  now  the  Mr.^fc. 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  ^^^^  j^l^  jg^^ 

1038:2.  With  regard  to  what  fell  from  you  about  the  power  of  excluding  dis- 
orderly persons,  I  presume  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  publican 
as  a  seller,  would  always  prevent  him  from  excluding  them  improperly ;  he 
would  never  use  the  power  for  the  purpose  of  spiting  a  particular  person  ? 

I  am  sure  of  that. 

10383.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  good  order  of  all  these 
houses  if  the  discretion  were  given  to  the  publican  to  exclude  a  person  who 
was  disorderly,  not  only  upon  that  day,  but  upon  the  next  or  following  day  ? 

My  impression  is,  that  the  law  has  done  so  much  good  to  the  licensed 
victualler  in  assisting  him  to  conduct  his  house  properly  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  extend  that  power. 

10384.  But  even  in  London,  I  suppose  that  every  house  is  infested  with  some 
known  characters  which  the  pubhcan  would  fain  get  rid  of,  and  what  you  ask 
for  is  the  power  to  exclude  them  if  you  know  that  their  visit  will  end  in 
trouble  ? 

I  do  not  admit  that  certain  houses  are  infested  with  a  certain  class  of  people 
whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  out,  but  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
they  may  appear. 

10385.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  create  a  brawl  in  such 
cases  if  the  landlord  said,  "You  are  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  I  shall  order  you  to 
go  out  of  the  house ;"  and  the  man  was  to  say,  "  I  am  not  an  habitual  drunkard 
any  more  than  anybody  else"  ? 

From  my  own  practical  experience,  I  have  insisted  upon  that  course  being 
carried  out,  and  persons  known  to  myself  or  to  my  servants  as  disorderly 
characters,  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  the  house. 

10386.  Would  it  not  be  much  safer  to  have  those  men  frequently  convicted 
of  drunkenness  recorded  on  a  list  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  then  you  would 
have  something  to  go  upon,  because  that  man's  name  will  be  upon  the  register 
as  an  habitual  drunkard  ? 

It  would  be  desirable,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  because  in  a  large  district  a 
licensed  victualler  would  not  know  that  man. 

10387.  But  if  he  did  know  him  he  would  be  warranted  in  turning  him  out  of 
the  house,  and  he  would  have  something  tangible  to  go  upon  ? 

He  would  in  that  case. 


The  lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK,  took  the  Chair. 

10388.  Chairman.~\  Will  you  state  any  points  which  have  been  omitted  in 
your  examination  ? 

There  are  certain  points  which  I  should  like  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny,  as  licensed  victuallers,  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  we  also  say  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
licensed  victuallers  do  not  constitute  the  only  or  chief  cause  of  the  increased 
consumption. 

10389.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  beyond  doubt  ? 
That  I  am  prepared  to  admit. 

10390.  The  increase  has  been  from  1 12,000,000  to  145,000,000  gallons  within 
some  eight  years  r 

I  cannot  give  the  figure.  Then  it  has  also  been  contended  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  pauperism.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny  that,  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, drunkenness  is  on  the  increase,  and  I  think,  if  your  Lordships  will  refer  to 
the  returns  handed  in  by  Chief  Inspector  Harris,  you  will  see  that  in  1831  the  propor- 
tion of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  according  to  the  estimated  population,  was 
20  per  1,000  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  21  per  1,000  ;  and  then  the  rate 
for  a  number  of  years  was  as  high  as  12  per  1,000 ;  but  now  it  is  only  7,  and  it 
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iHuCoU.  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  in  1876  are 
300  less  than  the  number  apprehended  in  1832,  although  the  population  in  1832 
13th  Jnly  1877.  ^j^g  Qj^ly  1,500.000,  whereas  it  is  now  4,250,000.  The  per  centage  then  was 
21  per  1,000,  and  now  it  is  only  7-  I  may  also  state,  from  my  knowledge  in 
visiting  the  houses  in  all  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  that  drunkenness  is 
considerably  on  the  decrease. 

10391.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  view  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease 
•     with  the  view  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  has  greatly  increased  ? 

Simply  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  there  are  more  people  who  drink  now  than 
formerly,  but  of  a  different  class. 

10392.  Have  you  made  any  allowance  in  that  calculation  for  the  operation  of 
the  temperance  societies  ;  there  must  be  a  good  many  people  who  do  not 
drink  ? 

I  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  they  do  a  little  good  ;  but  I  think  they  hold 
extreme  views. 

10.393.  What  is  the  next  point  you  desire  to  lay  before  the  Committee? 

My  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  facilities  tor  drink ;  we  contend  that  the 
licensed  victualler  is  not  the  only  person  who  gives  facilities,  because  the  hcensed 
houses  in  London  are  only  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  for 
the  supply  of  those  intoxicating  liquors. 

10394.  What  are  the  other  half  composed  of? 

Beerhouses,  grocers,  wine  merchants,  and  refreshment  bars.  Then  it  has 
been  stated  and  repeated  very  often,  that  pauperism  is  on  the  increase ;  I  think 
your  Lordships,  by  the  returns  which  have  been  handed  in,  will  admit  that 
pauperism  is  decreasing  ;  from  my  own  experience  as  a  guardian,  I  can  safely 
say  that  in  our  own  particular  district  it  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years. 

10395.  You  need  not  labour  that  point,  because  nobody  says  that  pauperism 
is  on  the  increase  ? 

But  it  has  been  often  urged  against  the  licensed  victuallers,  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  increased  pauperism.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  licensed 
houses,  I  think  I  may  refer  you  also  to  the  return  put  in  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  in  which  it  states  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public-houses,  especially  of  late  years. 

1 039C.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 

I  attribute  that  in  a  measure  to  the  Act  of  1872,  and  to  the  superior  class 
of  people  introduced  into  the  business. 

10397.  To  what  particular  section  in  the  Act  do  you  refer  ? 

To  the  section  giving  power  to  remove  disorderly  persons  and  to  call  in  the 
pohce ;  1  find  the  number  of  drinking-houses  last  year  was  13,386,  of  which  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  was  7,043,  and  the  number  of  summonses  against  the 
whole  of  those  13,386  houses  was  last  year  272,  of  which  86  were  dismissed  and 
186  convicted,  as  compared  with  1,125  in  1849.  There  was  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  prosecutions  from  that  time  up  to  1869,  and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  ;  but  the  passing  of  the  Wine  and  Beer  Act  of  that  year  had 
a  very  good  eifect,  and  reduced  the  number  again,  and  it  continues  to  reduce 
until  we  have  reached  the  small  number  of  2/2.  I  think  I  may  fairly  state, 
considering  that  the  police  supervision  is  somewhat  greater  now,  and  that  the 
number  of  the  police  is  larger,  that  the  publican  has  shown  a  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  good  conduct  of  his  house.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
police,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Davis's  remark,  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  charges  has  not  been  owing  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
who,  he  says,  are  perfectly  honest,  perfectly  efficient,  and  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, and  he  further  states  that  he  has  rather  to  check  the  issue  of  sum- 
monses than  to  promote  it.  I  simply  quote  that  to  show  that  the  pohce  are 
not  at  all  lax  in  looking  after  public-houses  in  London.  With  regard  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Societies  in  the  home  counties,  which  I  represent,  I  find 
from  the  returns  from  the  various  secretaries,  that  the  charges  against  members 
of  those  societies  are  very  few  and  far  between.  Then  I  should  hke  to  quote 
Dr.  Maudsley  with  regard  to  insanity.  It  has  been  alleged  that  insanity  has 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people,  and  as  autho- 
rities 
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rities  have  been  quoted  upon  the  other  side,  I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  Mr^^O^ 
permit  me  to  quote  Dr.  Maudsley's  opinion.  ^^^^  j^j^  ^g^^ 

10398.  What  has  been  stated  more  precisely  is  that  one  of  the  chief  pre-  — —  

disposing  causes  to  insanity  is  drink  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  cause  if  it  is  carried  to  excess,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  only  cause  of  insanity.  I  think  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  causes  which  contribute  to  insanity  besides  drink.  Dr.  Maudsley  says 
that  the  undisputed  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  registered  as  lunatics 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  Act  of  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment regulation  for  the  better  supervision  and  care  of  the  insane  has  increased 
the  number  of  persons  registered  as  lunatics,  that  they  are  better  cared  for  now, 
and  consequently  live  longer  than  they  did  in  their  former  neglected  state  ;  and 
that  in  this  way  proper  food,  clothing,  and  attention,  by  prolonging  the  lives  of 
these  persons,  may  have  increased  the  number,  but  that  "  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  increased  production  of  insanity  amongst  the  non-pauper  class,"  and  that 
"  the  undoubted  increase  of  the  admissions  into  pauper  asylums  is  to  be  attri- 
buted mainly  to  the  regulations  by  which  persons  have  been  steadily  forced 
into  asylums."  I  can  somewhat  corroborate  that,  because  my  experience  has 
shown  that  in  former  times  we  had  great  difficulty  in  providing  accommodation 
for  the  lunatics  attached  to  our  poor-houses,  but  since  the  establishment  of  new 
buildings  we  have  been  able  to  withdraw  them  from  those  private  places  to  the 
larger  places,  where,  I  beheve,  they  are  now  registered. 

Then  1  may  state  that  our  opinion  of  the  remedies  is  this:  We  contend 
that  moral,  sanitary,  and  educational  measures  are  better  suited  to  promote 
temperance  than  prohibitory  or  repressive  legislation,  and  here,  again,  I  shall 
quote  an  independent  authority.  I  placed  myself  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Crouch,  the  secretary  to  the  Peabody  Building  Fund,  and  he  very  kindly  instructed 
the  superintendents  to  report  with  reference  to  the  drunkenness  in  those  build- 
ings, and  he  says  that  in  the  Shadwell  Buildings  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
since  they  were  opened  in  1867  out  of  930  people  who  have  resided  there.  At 
the  Blackfriars  Buildings  there  has  been  one  case  in  six  years,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,400.  In  none  of  the  other  buildings,  viz.,  those  in  Spitalfields,  Duke- 
street,  Stamford-street,  Southwark-street,  Bermondsey,  Chelsea,  Westminster, 
and  Islington,  has  there  been  a  single  conviction.  If  your  Lordships  wish,  I  will 
place  these  letters  before  you. 

10399.  Your  contention  is  upon  that  point  that  where  there  is  greater  comfort 
in  the  dwelling  the  tendency  to  drink  is  diminished  ? 

Yes  ;  my  contention  is  that  improved  dwellings  would  do  a  good  deal  towards 
diminishing  intemperance,  because  I  find  that  people  living  in  courts  and  alleys 
are  more  anxious  to  obtain  stimulating  drinks  than  those  who  live  in  the  better 
class  dwellings.  Mr.  Moore,  the  secretary  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwelhngs 
Company,  also  says  that  out  of  a  population  of  12,000  there  have  been  only  one 
or  two  of  the  tenants  charged  before  the  magistrates,  and  those  for  offences  not 
committed  in  the  buildings. 

10400.  What  body  of  tenants  are  those  ? 

Those  residing  in  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's  Buildings.  Then  I  have  also  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Home  in  Well-street,  in  which  he  says, 
*'  the  temperance  of  the  sailor  depends  upon  the  influences  at  work  in  keeping 
him  from  evil  associations.  This,"  he  says,  "  we  have  done  to  a  great  extent, 
not  by  withholding  intoxicating  drinks,  but  allowing  their  free  use."  With 
reference  to  educational  remedies,  I  believe  that  education  will  tend  to  diminish 
intemperance,  but  it  would  be  more  effectual— and  there  I  agree  with  Sir  William 
Gull,  in  his  evidence  given  this  morning — if  people  were  taught  the  evil  conse- 
quences, physically,  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  that  would  certainly  be  a 
great  step  towards  reducing  drunkenness. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  remedial  measures  now  before  Parliament, 
I  would  ask  permission  to  say  a  few  words,  and  in  order  not  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  more  than  necessary,  I  will  confine  myself  very  briefly 
to  the  principal  objections  of  the  trade  to  each  measure.  We  object  to 
the  "  Licensing  Boards  Bill,"  because  a  locally  elected  board  would  be  far 
less  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction  than  the  magistrates ;  such  a  board 
would  not  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the  district  than  the 
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Mr.  Cole.       ma^strates,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  be  impartial.    A  locally  elected  board 

  would  be  far  more  open  to  undue  influences  than  are  the  magistrates.    It  would 

ysth  July  1877.  ^jjg  cause  of  great  local  strife  and  agitation,  renewed  every  time  there  was  a 
vacancy,  or  re-election,  whereas  the  magistrates  are  appointed  for  life.  Such  a 
board  would  be  a  machinery  as  costly  as  it  would  be  in  other  respects  unsatis- 
factory, and  if  on  no  other  grounds  would  be  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
additional  burdens  which  would  be  thereby  imposed  upon  the  ratepayers,  be- 

•  cause  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  except  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
whereas  the  licenses  granted  by  the  justices  are  reviewed  by  a  confirmation 
committee.  The  board  would  be  objectionable,  because  of  the  liability  of  its 
members  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  with  regard  to  the  granting  or 
refusing  of  licenses.  Such  a  board  would  be  highly  objectionable,  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  property  which  it  would  be  in  its  power  to  make  valuable, 
or  comparatively  worthless,  by  granting  or  refusing  to  license  it ;  and  being 
so  subject  to  fluctuations  in  its  membership  would  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  holders  of  such  property,  and  cause  sudden  rises  or  depressions  in 
its  value  by  a  want  of  uniformity  of  policy.  We  object  to  such  a 
board  also,  because  of  the  enormous  temptations  which  such  a  state  of 
things  would  offer  to  holders  of  such  properties  to  indulge  in  corrupt 
expenditure  and  corrupt  influences,  to  save  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty from  the  consequences  of  such  changes.  A  locally  elected  board  must 
needs  be  inferior  to  the  magistrates,  whose  social  position  and  local  knowledge 
eminently  quahfy  them  for  the  task,  which  for  a  very  lengthened  period  they 
have  satisfactorily  discharged  as  the  licensing  authority ;  nor  do  I  think  the 
establishment  of  a  licensing  board  would  diminish  drunkenness  more  than  the 
present  system. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Permissive  Bill,"  we  contend  that  it  would  have 
for  its  effect  the  promotion  of  local  strife  in  every  district  in  which  it  was 
introduced ;  and  that,  if  enforced,  a  monstrous  and  uncompensated  extinction  of 
a  necessary  and  legitimate  occupation  would  take  place.  We  also  state  that  it 
would  grossly  interfere  with  the  individual  freedom  of  a  large  section  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  that  it  would  not  accomplish  its  professed  object  of  diminishing 
drunkenness.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  lead  to  secret  drinking  in  prohibited 
districts,  and  drive  the  inhabitants  into  adjoining  localities  where  no  such 
restrictions  prevailed  ;  bishops,  senators,  and  statesmen  have  denounced  the 
measure  as  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  the  present  House  of  Commons  has 
rejected   it  by  overwhelming  majorities ;    and  we  say  that  the  persons 

•  and  sections  of  society  who  support  the  measure  are  notoriously  those 
who  are  least  practically  conversant  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  work- 
ing and  other  classes  who  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  such  legislation. 
I  would  further  add  that  if  licensed  houses  are  an  evil,  and  the  licensed  victualler 
who  retails  intoxicating  liquors  is  therefore  guilty  of  all  the  numerous  crimes 
and  offences  which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  how  can  we  exonerate  the  importer 
of  foreign  spirits,  the  manufacturer  of  British  spirits,  the  grower  of  the  grain 
and  hops,  and  the  maker  of  the  malt,  and  the  enormous  multitude  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  these  classes  ?  Then  take  the  taxpayer,  and  ask  him  in  what 
other  and  less  burdensome  manner  so  large  a  revenue  can  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  State  in  a  way  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  optional  on 
the  part  of  those  who  contribute  it  ?  Total  abstainers  woiUd  find  a  serious  dif- 
ference had  an  equivalent  amount  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  or  by  any  in- 
direct method  at  present  known  to  our  financial  system.  Such  a  proposition 
would  overtax  the  resources  of  the  most  imaginative  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. To  be  consistent,  those  who  would  prohibit  the  sale  should  first 
prohibit  the  importation,  brewing,  or  distillation  of  these  articles,  which,  I 
believe,  in  their  moderate  use,  are  conducive  to  the  health,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  "  Gothenburg"  system,  as  laid  before  this 
Committee  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  would  beg  to  mention  the  views  of  the 
trade  upon  this  important  question.  We  say  that  the  excitement  and  agitation 
which  it  would  cause  at  every  election  of  town  councillors  would  be  detrimental 
to  pubHc  order  and  would  bring  about  a  state  of  things  altogether  undesirable. 
That,  in  operation,  such  a  scheme  woidd  differ  greatly  from  the  management  of 
gas  and  water  works,  since  the  conduct  of  public-houses  by  town  councillors 
would  entail  a  loss  upon  the  ratepayers.    That  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 

would 
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would  neither  cure  nor  mitigate  the  evils  of  intemperance,  because  the  Mi\jLoie. 
manager  appointed  by  a  municipality  would  not  have  the  same  responsibility,   13th  July  1877*. 

or  the  same  control  and  influence  over  the  customers,  as  a  licensed  victualler,  

and  would  have  more  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  order.    That  the  amount 
of  compensation  necessary  to  purchase  existing  rights  would  be  so  enormous 
that  towns  adopting  the  scheme  would  be  involved  in  liabilities  so  heavy  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  principal  could  ever  be  redeemed,  or  even  the  interest 
paid  on  the  loans  raised  for  the  purpose.    That  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  that  (as  would  be  the  case  under  the  scheme 
proposed)  the  persons  who  grant  the  license  shovild  hold  it,  and  that  those 
whose  servants  have  to  manage  the  business  should  themselves  be  the  persons 
entrusted  with  the  punishment  of  offences.    That  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Gothenburg  system  has  been  successful.    On  the  contrary,  from  the  testimony 
of  persons  who  have  visited  that  country,   it  is   apparent  that,  after 
the  scheme  has  been  in  operation  seven   years,  and  after  half  of  the 
public-houses  which  existed  when  it  was  first  adopted  have  been  shut 
up,  there  is  still  a  greater  consumption  of  spirits  per  head  in  Gothen- 
burg than  in  the  most  drunken  place  in   this  country,   and  that  the 
average  for  the  whole  population  is  33  per  cent,  above  the  average  con- 
sumption in  Scotland,  while  the  pauperism  of  Gothenburg  is  three  times  that 
of  Edinburgh.    In  fact,  they  describe  this  attempt  to  cure  drunkenness,  under 
the  most  respectable  auspices,  as  "  a  complete  delusion  and  a  miserable 
failure."    I  need  not  trouble  you  further  with  the  question  of  Sunday  closing  ; 
that  I  have  already  dealt  with.    Then,  with  regard  to  illicit  sales,  we  have 
returns  from  the  police  that  there  have  been  4'/  cases  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  during  the  last  three  years,  and  that  four  of  the  cases  were  dismissed, 
and  in  three  cases  the  defendants  absconded,  and  the  others  were  fined  various 
sums  from  2  s.  6  cl.  to  50  I.,  or  imprisoned ;  I  mention  that  to  show  that  too 
great  restrictions  bring  about  the  very  evil  it  is  desired  to  diminish.    Then  I 
would  beg  to  put  in  certain  returns  from  the  licensing  clerks  showing  the  few 
licenses  which  have  been  taken  away  of  late  years,  and  I  should  like  also  to  put 
in  the  reports  of  magistrates  at  the  different  licensing  sessions  in  London,  showing 
the  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  and  showing 
a  great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  licensed  houses.    {The  same  are 
handed  in.)    Your  Lordships  will  understand  that  being  present  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  trade,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  see  the  other  side  of 
the  question.    Then  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  believe  that  repressive 
and  prohibitory  measures  are  unjust  to  the  licensed  victualler,  and  uncalled  , 
for  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes. 

1 040 1 .  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  you  said  about  the  grocers  ? 

You  could  scarcely  call  it  a  repressive  measure  to  place  them  under  the 
magistrates  in  the  same  position  as  licensed  victuallers  are ;  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  by  repressive  and  prohibitory  measures,  but  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  that  the  upper  classes  have  become  more  temperate,  and  the 
same  causes  will  produce,  and  are  producing,  the  same  effects  for  the  working 
classes.  I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  the  licensed  victuallers  are  carrying 
on  their  business  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  way,  and  that  we  have  made  great 
improvements,  and  I  may  say  that  we  really  believe  that  the  most  effectual  and 
permanent  remedies  for  intemperance  are  those  of  a  moral  sanitary  and  educa- 
tional description. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  DICKENSON  BETTS,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10402.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  position  r  Mr.  Betts. 

I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Tea  Dealers'  and  Grocers'  Association  ;  I  am  also  a 
grocer  and  wine  and  spirit  merchant  at  262,  Oxford -street,  where  my  father  pre- 
ceded me,  and  we  have  carried  on  business  there  for  the  last  66  years. 

(12—11.  0  0  3  10403.  You 
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1 0403-  You  have  come  here  to  represent  the  grocers  in  the  matter  of  grocers' 
13th  July  1877.   licenses,  have  you  not  ? 

  I  have ;  I  may  also  add  that  I  am  an  auctioneer  and  valuer,  for  the  grocery 

trade  particularly,  and  therefore  I  have  very  consitlerable  experience  with 
grocers  and  grocer  wine  merchants. 

10404.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  considerable  prejudice  against  grocers' 
licenses,  on  account  of  the  supposed  tendency  to  secret  drinking  which  they  may 
give  rise  to  ? 

I  am ;  and  I  may  state  that  it  was  by  our  association  first  recommended 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  this  matter,  because  we  seek  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  whole  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  grocers,  and  I  can,  if  the 
Committee  will  permit  me,  read  the  memorial  which  we  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874. 

10405.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  without  reading  the  whole  document, 
what  it  relates  to,  and  what  is  the  prayer  of  it  ? 

In  the  Memorial  of  1874,  we  asked  particularly  that  there  should  be  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  this  very  matter ;  the  grocers  were  most  anxious  that 
the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  some  alteration  made  in  the 
various  vexatious  regulations  and  restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

10406.  The  present  restrictions  being  what  ? 

We  have  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  a  certificate,  but  there  is  no  power  of 
refusal  except  on  four  grounds :  If  the  man  applying  be  of  good  character,  and 
conducting  his  business  properly,  in  proper  premises,  there  is  no  power  of  refusal ; 
the  magistrates  very  properly  say,  that  it  is  a  farce  that  they  should  be  applied 
to  for  a  grocer's  license,  because  they  have  no  power  of  refusal ;  of  course  the 
object  of  the  pubhcans  is,  that  the  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of 
refusing  the  license,  because  the  grocers,  being  in  such  a  minority  compared  with 
the  publicans,  one  grocer  in  one  town,  or  in  one  district,  applying  to  the 
magistrates  for  a  license,  the  whole  power  of  the  publicans  in  that  district,  and 
the  power  of  their  societies,  united  with  the  teetotalers,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  prevent  that  license  being  granted. 

10407.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  would  have  that  application  to  the 
magistrates  dispensed  with  ? 

That  has  been  our  desire  for  some  years  past. 

10408.  What  would  be  the  step  which  you  would  take  in  reference  to  obtain- 
ing a  license  ? 

Just  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  were  first  induced  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
We  had  to  go  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  pay  the  cost  of  the  license,  and 
receive  it.  There  can  be  no  object  whatever  in  the  certificate  now  granted  by 
the  magistrates. 

1 0409 .  Is  the  trade  an  increasing  one  ? 
Yes,  it  is  increasing. 

10410.  Is  it  only  an  accessory  to  the  grocer's  business,  or  would  you  say  that 
it  constituted  a  half  of  it  r 

In  some  trades  it  has  grown  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  recognised  convenience  by  the  m  iddle-class  famiies,  who  have 
their  wines  and  spirits  sent  to  their  homes. 

1 04 1 1 .  They  use  the  grocer  as  their  only  wine  merchant  r 

Yes ;  one  great  cause  of  our  anxiety  for  this  Committee  is  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  rebutting  the  charges,  or  examining  into,  or  provuig,  the  truth 
of  those  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the  grocers  ;  I  must  say  that 
it  has  been  with  very  great  regret  that  the  grocers  have  noticed  the  clergy  taking 
up  the  charges  which  were  first  of  all,  I  think  I  may  say,  started  by  their  rivals 
(the  publicans).  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Intemperance  for  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York,  which 
the  Committee  are  undoubtedly  acquaintedwith,  and  in  that  Report  we  are  told,  at 
the  commencement,  that "  Every  assertion  made  in  it  is  founded  upon  the  direct 
testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  moving  in  various  ranks  of  hfe  filling  various 

offices, 
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offices,  and  all  of  them  for  some  reason  or  other  peculiarly  fitted  to  pronounce  Mr.  Betts. 
an  opinion  upon  this  very  important  subject."    Then  we  have  the  evidence  of    13th  juW  187 

those  witnesses,  and  the  testimony  of  the  clergy,  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  "  

grocers'  licenses,  is  this  :  "  I  think  female  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  ;  I 
think  the  sale  of  drink  by  grocers  and  confectioners  tends  to  make  females 
intemperate  on  the  sly."  "  The  power  to  obtain  spirits  from  grocers  is  very 
evil  in  its  influence,  especially  as  regards  drinking  '  on  the  sly '  amongst  \\  omen 
of  the  higher  working  class."  The  testimony  of  magistrates  is  :  "  Very 
injurious  indeed,  especially  to  females,  who  get  spirits,  and  then  their 
husbands  are  charged  for  groceries."  "  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  notice  any 
good  results.  These  shops  are  simply  so  many  more  petty  public-houses." 
I  might  read  more  of  such  testimonials.  Now,  our  complaint  is  that  that 
is  evidence  without  a  tittle  of  fact  to  substantiate  it,  and  I  think  that  has 
been  pretty  well  shown  before  the  Committee  here.  In  fact,  I  believe,  when 
you  have  inquired  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here 
where  their  information  came  from,  and  whether  they  could  prove  it,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  has  not  been  a  tittle  of  proof  forthcoming. 
I  can  say  sincerely  that  if  half  the  things  that  have  been  charged  against  the 
grocers,  in  the  evidence  before  this  Committee,  could  be  proved,  the  grocers 
would  be  quite  willing  to  submit  to  any  legislation  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
such  injury  or  iniquity  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  There  are  various 
other  matters  which  I  should  hke  to  mention  to  the  Committee.  The  previous 
witness  said  that  he  wished  the  grocers  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  the 
publicans,  but  he  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  circumstances  are  not  at  all 
equal.  In  the  first  place,  the  point  which  I  wish  particularly  to  bring  before 
you  is  that  the  cost  of  a  full  grocer's  license  is  29  /.  13  s.  2id.,  whereas 
the  highest  publican's  license  is  16  1.  10  s.  8|  d.  Publican's  licenses  are  charged 
according  to  rental,  and  they  pay  from  5  1.  10s.  2ld.  to  16/.  10*.  ^^d.  It 
is  upon  this  matter  that  we  wish  particularly  that  the  Committee  should  be 
informed,  because  I  know  for  myself  the  ignorance  which  exists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  the  matter.  Upon  one  occasion  when  we  were  trying  to 
induce  a  Member  to  advocate  our  cause  in  reference  to  a  Bill  which  was  being 
brought  forward,  I  told  him  the  cost  of  a  grocer's  hcense ;  he  could  not  believe 
it.  He  went  and  asked  another  honourable  Member,  and  he  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible ;  in  fact,  they  both  refused  to  believe  it  possible  that  that  could 
be  the  amount  that  grocers  paid  for  their  licenses. 

10412.  Earl  of  Kimherley^  The  grocer  takes  out  two  licenses,  does  he  not, 
namely,  wholesale  and  retail  ? 

Yes. 

10413.  Chairman^]  How  do  you  account  for  the  precise  amount  which  it 
makes  up  ? 

At  present  grocers  and  other  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  for  consumption  oflF 
the  premises  pay  the  following  Excise  licenses  irrespective  of  rental : — 

Dealers  (wholesale)  Wine  License 

„  „         Spirit       „  -  - 

„        (retail)        „  „  - 

„      ("wholesale)  Beer        „  -  - 

•  „        (retail)     „  „  -  - 

Sweets    (British  Wines)  „ 

£. 


We  want  the  distinction  between  selling  "  off"  and  "  on"  the  premises  to  be 
thoroughly  borne  in  mind.  We  maintain  that  police  supervision  is  not  at  all 
required  for  selling  for  consumption  otf  the  premises,  but  simply  for  sale  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  because  disturbances  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
influence  of  the  drink  where  it  is  consumed  on  the  premises ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  say  that  no  such  disturbances  have  arisen  from  grocers'  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises. 

10414.  Is  the  distinction  strictly  observed,  in  fact,  between  selling  on  and 

selling  off  the  premises ;  does  the  grocer  never  sell  for  consumption  on  the 
premises  ? 

(12—11.)                                   0  04  He 


X,.  s.  a. 

10  10  -  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Betts.  He  cannot  do  so  ;  that  distinction  is  strictly  observed.  In  some  of  the  charges 
  which  have  been  made  against  us,  one  of  them  being  by  a  reverend  gentle  man 

3th  July  1877.  ^j^^  appeared  before  you,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  very  unfair  that  these 
grocers'  shops  should  be  "  turned  into  small  drinking  houses"  ;  of  course  that 
was  said  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  which  he  was  speaking,  beca  use- 
there  is  no  such  thing ;  it  does  not  exist. 

10415.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  charge  is  often  made  ;  I  have  often  heard 
•  it  made  that  a  httle  sly  drinking  takes  place  in  grocers'  shops  ? 

It  is  often  alleged. 

10416.  Lord  Penrhyn.']  Was  not  there  one  witness  who  spoke  of  a  back-room 
being  used  for  people  to  drink  in  ? 

There  was. 

1041 7.  Chairman.]  You  give  that  statement  a  distinct  denial  r 

An  absolute  and  emphatic  denial.  We  wish  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  our  business  and  that  of  the  beershop  keeper,  who  sells  for  consump- 
tion off  the  premises  ;  we  are  classified  together,  but  the  beershop  keeper  who 
takes  out  a  license  for  selling  off  the  premises,  pays  I  l  2  s.  0^  d.  Our  licenses 
of  course  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of  the  beershop  sellers'  licenses,  and 
Yfe  cannot  be  classified  as  far  as  any  of  the  evils  arising  go,  with  the  large 
number  of  those  who  keep  beerhouses,  and  sell  for  consumption  off  the  pre- 
mises. 

10418.  You  hold  a  beer  license,  do  you  not? 

Yes,  I  hold  a  beer  license,  but  not  for  consumption  on  the  premises  at  all ; 
there  is  no  consumption  on  the  premises. 

10419.  How  does  your  case  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  case  of  the  beer 
sellers  ? 

The  beerhouse  is  mostly  a  much  lower  class  of  house,  and  there  is  generally, 
a  much  lower  class  of  men  keeping  it ;  whether  there  are  evils  resulting 
from  that  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I  only  want  a  distinction  drawn 
between  our  trade,  in  which  a  man  has  to  pay  over  29  /.  for  his  license,  and 
another  in  which  he  has  only  to  pay  1  /.  '2  s.  -k  d. 

10420.  Might  a  grocer  take  out  a  beer  license,  and  refuse  to  take  the  other 
license  ? 

There  is  no  power  to  refuse  him  the  other  license  if  he  applies  for  it.  Then 
another  point  in  which  we  are  not  placed  upon  an  equality  but  are  certainly 
widely  difi'erent,  is  in  respect  of  not  having  the  power  to  sell  upon  the  premises, 
which  we  do  not  want  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  moreover,  that  we  are  only 
empowered  to  sell  a  reputed  quart  bottle  of  spirits  and  nothing  less.  A 
witness  I  have  referred  to  said  that  grocers  were  allowed  to  sell  small  quantities  ; 
he  did  not  know  how  small.  Now,  the  smallest  quantity  that  we  are  allowed  to 
sell  is  a  reputed  quart  bottle  of  spirits.  By  many  it  is  thought  that  it  is  really 
a  hardship  upon  a  grocer,  paying  the  license  that  he  does,  not  to  allow  even  a 
sealed  pint  bottle  to  be  sold  by  him,  because  in  many  cases,  more  particularly 
among  the  poor,  although  spirits  may  be  necessary  for  them  medicinally,  and 
may  be  prescribed  for  them,  yet  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  a  reputed 
quart  bottle,  and  would  gladly  purchase  from  the  grocer  a  pint  bottle  of 
spirits,  if  the  grocer  had  the  power  to  sell  it.  I  am  sure  our  society  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  this  Committee  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in 
investigating  the  charges  which  are  made  against  the  grocers,  and  would 
be  quite  willing  to  abide  by  any  decision  this  Committee  might  come  to 
after  looking  at  the  charges  in  the  fair  manner  that  they  have  done.  What  we 
do  complain  about  again  is,  that  while  your  Committee  is  sitting  here  there  is 
a  Bill  attempted  to  be  passed  through  the  other  House  which  would  probably 
prevent  any  more  grocers  entering  into  the  trade.  This  Bill  had  the  name  of 
one  Member  dow'n  to  oppose  it  ;  that  name  was  withdrawn.  The  Bill  came  on 
for  a  Second  Reading  on  Tuesday  morning  this  week  ;  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion, or  else,  probably,  it  might  have  passed  the  Second  Reading.  The  title  of 
the  Bill  is  "The  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Amendment  Act,  1869." 

10421.  Lord  Cottesloe.~\  Was  that  Bill  read  a  second  time  ? 
No,  because  there  was  some  opposition  to  it. 

10422.  Lord 
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10422.  Lord  Penrhyn.'\  Is  it  any  longer  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  1-^ 

at  present?  ^  13th  July  1877. 

Yes,  it  is  adjourned.    Several  of  the  things  which  we  did  apply  for  in  the   

first  memorial  which  we  sent  up  have  alrearly  been  granted  to  us.  Previously 
there  were  three  certificates  required,  now  there  is  only  one ;  but  a  magistrate's 
certificate  we  are  still  compelled  to  get,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
the  magistrate  the  power  of  refusal ;  that  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  which  I  have 
just  put  before  the  Committee.  Of  course  that  would  virtually  stop  the  issue 
of  any  further  hcenses  to  grocers,  because  very  few  grocers  would  be  prepared 
to  contest  against  the  influence  of  the  publican  w^hich  would  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them  continually  in  the  districts  for  which  thev  wished  to  get  a 
license. 

10423.  Chairman.']  There  would  be  a  contest  between  the  grocers  and  the 
publicans  ? 

Here  is  the  distinction.  It  would  not  be  a  contest  between  grocers  and 
publicans,  but  between  an  individual  grocer  and  a  body  of  publicans,  and  also 
between  the  grocer  and  the  publicans'  societies. 

i04-'4.  But  the  grocer  would  have  his  society,  with  its  powerful  help  ? 

But  we  are  only  between  2,000  and  3,000  against  70,000  publicans.  If  we  had 
anything  like  the  same  extent  of  organisation  and  numbers  we  should  not  fear 
the  contest,  as  w^e  did  not  fear  when  the  publicans  entered  into  the  tea  trade. 
We  said.  By  all  means  let  them  do  as  much  as  they  can  ;  but  of  course  the 
actual  fact  is,  that  the  competition  of  the  grocers  is  too  strong  for  the 
publicans.  The  grocers  are  able  to  undersell  the  publicans,  selling  a  better 
article  at  a  lower  price ;  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  contention.  Of  course 
there  are  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  higher  profit  put  upon  the  articles 
sold  at  the  pubhc-houses,  but  the  grocers  is  an  open  and  a  free  trade, 
and  wdnes  and  spirits  are  sold  by  the  grocers  of  a  better  quality  and  at  a  lower 
rate  than  they  had  been  previously  sold  by  the  publicans.  Of  course  a  good 
article  is  obtainable  in  many  places,  but  at  a  high  rate.  The  grocers'  trade  is 
conducted  at  a  very  much  smaller  rate  of  profit  than  many  other  trades,  and 
the  wines  and  spirits  have  been  sold  at  that  rate  of  profit. 

10425.  There  is  great  competition  in  the  grocery  trade  proper,  is  there  not  ? 
Yes. 

10426.  And  that  has  driven  the  profit  very  low,  and  you  argue  that  the  same 
rate  of  profit  has  been  put  upon  the  liquor  ? 

Yes. 

10427.  But  there  would  be  no  motive  for  that  small  rate  of  profit  where  there 
was  only  one  grocer ;  why  should  we  expect  beforehand  that  the  grocer  should 
undersell  the  publican  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  grocery  trade  is  carried  on  at  a  very  small  rate 
of  profit. 

10428.  That  applies  to  tea  and  sugar  ;  but  suppose  one  grocer  goes  into  this 
line  of  trade,  and  another  does  not,  why  should  he  be  disposed  to  undersell  the 
publican  r 

I  do  not  think  he  considers  what  the  publican's  profit  is  at  all ;  he  carries  on 
the  wine  and  spirit  trade  in  the  same  way  as  he  carries  on  the  tea-and- sugar 
trade. 

10429.  Earl  of  Kwiberlci/ .]  Why  should  the  grocer  be  able  to  undersell  the 
publican  ? 

i  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  publican's  business;  but  when  \ou 
hear  of  a  publican's  business  being  sold  at  from  10,000/.  to  16,000^., 
upon  which  there  is  interest  to  be  paid,  that  interest  which  has  to  be  paid 
upon  that  immense  sum,  which  is  a  fictitious  value,  must  come  out  of  the 
business  first  of  all,  and  if  it  has  to  come  out  of  the  business  it  must  be  put 
upon  the  profits,  whereas  there  is  no  such  fictitious  value  put  upon  a  grocer's 
business. 

10430.  In  fact  the  two  competitors  do  not  stand  upon  equal  terms  ? 
Not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Betts.  10431.  The  publican  is  burdened  by  an  outlay  which  the  grocer  does  not 

!  3th  Juiy  1877.   make;  and  of  course  the  grocers,  not  being  burdened  with  that  outlay,  can 

  take  a  reduced  rate  of  profit  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  there  can  be  no  answer  to  that  proposition,  I  think. 

10432.  Chairman.']  Do  I  understand  you  lo  say  that  grocers,  as  a  rule,  in 
selling  wine  sell  at  a  lower  rate  than  wine  merchants  would  do,  selling  the 
same  quality  of  wine  ? 

•  I  should  sav  that  they  would  do  so.  In  the  case  of  wine  merchants,  there 
are  many  of  them  who  are  old  established  firms,  keeping  very  large  stocks, 
and  I  would  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  tlie  majority  of  the  higher  class 
of  people  go  to  wine  merchants  to  purchase  their  w-ines  and  spirits  ;  but  that 
system  is  being  very  much  done  away  with,  because  the  grocers  are  bound 
to  sell  a  good  quality  at  a  moderate  price.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  two  samples  into  a  family,  and  probably  by  degrees  it  comes 
to  be  a  trade  in  place  of  the  wine  merchants. 

10433.  Your  contention  is  that  the  wine  merchant  is  a  little  weighted  by 
a  heavy  stock  of  valuable  wines  ? 

Yes ;  but  the  wine  merchant  does  a  trade  which  the  grocers  cannot, 
because  some  persons  wanting  a  stock  of  very  old  port  would  not  go  to  the 
grocer  for  it,  but  to  a  wine  merchant  who  has  an  established  reputation,  and 
who  has  held  a  stock  of  his  own  for  20  years  or  more,  and  would  pay  a  good 
price  for  it. 

10434.  But  there  is  not  the  same  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a 
■wine  merchant  and  a  grocer  that  there  is  between  a  wine  merchant  and  a 
publican  ? 

Not  at  all. 

10435.  They  are  both  open  trades? 

Certainly  ;  and  many  of  the  older  wine  merchants  are  adapting  themselves 
to  modern  times.  Instead  of  going  in  for  old  ports  they  go  in  for  light  clarets, 
and  those  wines  which  are  saleable  every  day. 

10436.  Chairman.]  And  with  regard  to  the  profits,  the  whole  treatment  of 
their  business  would  be  the  same  as  the  grocer's  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

10437.  Lord  Cottesloe.]  Do  the  grocers  purchase  their  wines  through  the 
wine  merchants,  or  are  they  their  own  importers  ? 

It  is  just  according  to  their  position  in  the  trade  ;  in  majiy  instances  they  buy 
direct. 

10438.  If  they  buy  from  wine  merchants  their  profit  must  be  reduced,  be- 
cause the  wine  merchant  has  his  profit  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  retailer  has 
his  in  the  other  ;  therefore  in  that  case,  the  advantage  would  be  with  the  wine 
merchant,  if  he  imported  direct  ? 

It  does  not  follow  that  if  he  imports  direct  he  makes  a  higher  profit ;  it 
entirely  depends  upon  how  you  buy.  Then  there  is  another  inequality.  A 
publican,  if  he  takes  out  his  license  for  six  days,  has  a  reduction  of  one-seventh. 
We,  who  only  trade  on  six  days,  have  no  reduction  whatever  on  our  license, 
and  we  are  paying,  as  I  have  shown  you,  more  than  double  the  price  that  the 
publican  is.  If  it  is  right  for  the  publican  to  have  a  six  days'  license  at  a  re- 
duction of  one-seventh  through  not  trading  upon  the  Sunday,  why  should  not 
we,  as  we  are  merely  selling  the  same  thing  ?  Then  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  police  supervision,  there  never  has  been  the  slightest  necessity  shown  in  any 
way  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

10439.  There  have  been  no  cases  whatever  of  violation  of  the  license  ? 
I  would  not  say  that  there  had  been  no  recorded  case. 

10440.  Could  you  say  that  there  has  never  been  any  case  of  conviction  ? 

I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  because  I  think  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
a  man  has  been  summoned  for  keeping  open  his  grocer's  shop,  and  selling 
grocery  after  the  hour  of  closing  public-houses,  which  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  when  the  whole  of  his  wines  w-ere  covered  and  not  exposed  to  view  at  all. 
It  has  been  decided  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  that. 

10441.  That 
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10441.  That  upon  a  Saturday  night  a  grocer  may  go  on  seUing  tea  and  sugar  Mr.  Betts. 
after  the  time  for  seUing  wines  has  passed  ?  ^ 

Yes  ;  I  was  just  going  to  remark  that  I  think  I  may  say  in  every  case,  or  at  "  ^ 

all  events,  in  nearly  every  case,  you  will  find  a  grocer's  shop  is  perfectly  open, 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  poUce  like  to  stand,  and  look  in  at 
the  man's  window,  they  can  see  all  that  is  going  forward,  whereas,  in  respect  of 
public-houses  you  have  the  very  reverse ;  you  have  the  whole  thing  concealed  ; 
you  cannot  stand  and  look  into  a  public-house.  That  is  a  point  which  it  is 
perhaps  beyond  my  province  to  mention,  but  1  only  put  it  as  a  contrast ;  in  the 
grocer's  shop  publicity  is  perfect.  I  mention  that  because  the  previous  witness 
said  that  the  grocers'  trade  was  concealed  whilst  the  publicans  was  open,  whereas 
it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the  one  which  he  says  is  concealed  I  say  is  open,  and  the 
one  which  he  says  is  open  I  say  is  concealed.  Our  strong  argument  is,  that  we, 
instead  of  doing  evil  are  doing  good  by  inducing  habits  (even  if  they  are  habits 
of  drinking)  yet  of  drinking  at  home  ;  and  this  drinking  is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  food.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  there  cannot  be  anything  like  the 
amount  of  intemperance  arising  from  drink  which  is  consumed  in  the  midst  of 
the  family  in  connection  with  food  that  there  is  by  men  standing  drinking 
together  at  a  drinking  bar.  I  think  you  will  have  seen  that  there  has  been  no 
evidence  brought  forward  of  evil  effects  arising  from  grocers'  licenses.  There 
is  this  myth  about  the  secret  drinking  of  females  of  which  there  is  not  the  least 
bit  of  evidence.  There  are  certainly  some  doctors  who  say  that  they  have 
known  females  who  have  taken  to  drinking,  and  that  they  believe  in  some 
cases  it  has  arisen  from  their  getting  drink  in  the  first  instance  at  the  grocer's 
shop. 

10442.  Chairman  ']  It  would  not  be  true,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  the  report 
from  the  Convocation  of  York  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  evidence  ? 

I  Vvould  not  say  that,  but  I  would  say  that  it  was  evidence  that  ought  not  to 
be  given  forth  to  the  public. 

10443.  Are  you  cognisant  of  the  report  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ? 
No,  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  it. 

10444.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  report  was  to  the  same  effect 
•there.  You  would  admit  that  whatever  has  been  the  case,  it  would  open  a 
new  facility  for  drinking ;  that  whereas  a  woman  who  never  went  into  a  public- 
house  might  go  to  the  grocer's  and  buy  a  little  bottle  and  carrying  it  away 
with  her  ? 

But  she  cannot  buy  a  little  bottle,  she  can  only  buy  a  quart  bottle,  and  that 
might  be  sent  home  with  her  groceries  proper. 

10445.  Earl  of  Kimherley .~\  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  place  that  is  open  for 
the  sale  of  drink  increases  the  sale  of  drink  ? 

It  probably  does,  and  of  course  taking  a  teetotal  view  of  the  matter,  we  are 
an  unmitigated  scourge  and  curse,  there  is  no  mistake  about  that. 

1 0446 .  Chairma?!.']  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  ? 

I  would  like  to  notice  one  other  point,  and  that  is,  that  in  poor  neighbourhoods 
the  grocers  have  hardly  any  business  at  all  in  wines  and  spirits  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
scarcely  any  grocer  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in  poor  neighbourhoods  ;  that  will 
be  shown  by  the  returns  of  such  districts  as  Whitechapel  and  the  East  End. 
Generally  the  trade  will  not  thrive  there ;  the  men  prefer  to  go  to  the  public- 
house,  and  the  trade  in  spirits  is  done  in  the  public-house  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

10447.  Is  that  partly  caused  by  having  to  buy  a  quart  at  a  time  if  they  go 
to  the  grocer's  ? 

Yes,  they  can  only  buy  a  bottle  at  a  time. 

10448.  Showing  that  in  poor  neighbourhoods  small  transactions  are  more 
convenient  ? 

Yes. 

1 0449.  Loi'd  Cottesloe?[  You  mentioned  that  you  particularly  objected  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates.    Now,  after  all,  having  stated  what  the  power  of 
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the  magistrates  is,  what  real  ground  have  you  for  objecting  to  a  discretion  being 
given  to  the  magistrates  with  regard  to  the  issuing  of  grocers'  licenses  ? 

We  have  no  complaint  as  it  is,  except  the  trouble  of  aj)i)lying  for  a  certificate, 
which  is  nothing  at  all ;  only  having  that  certificate  there,  that  is  left  evidently 
with  the  intention  of,  at  the  first  0])portunity,  getting  the  magisterial  control 
put  upon  it. 

10-I5U.  If  the  issuing  of  grocers'  licenses  were  put  upon  a  new  system,  and  the 
•magistrates  had  an  unlimited  discretion  such  as  that  referred  to  in  the  Bill  that 
you  mentioned,  why  do  you  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  magis- 
trate who  was  applied  to  to  grant  a  license  to  a  grocer  would  refuse  to 
grant  itr 

I  do  not  know  that  he  would,  but  the  grocers  would  have  to  contest  it  in 
every  way.  As  far  as  we  who  have  licenses  are  concerned,  it  would  be  to  our 
benefit,  because  you  would  be  putting  an  increased  premium  upon  our  business 
at  once,  and  if  we,  as  grocers,  took  a  small  view  of  the  question  we  should  say, 
"  Let  tilings  alone,  and  put  on  the  restriction;  let  the  magistrates  refuse  any 
fresti  licenses,  and  then  our  own  individual  licenses  will  be  doubled  and  trebled 
in  value  immediately,"  and  you  would  have  another  monopoly  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  in  any  future  legislaticm,  if  you  wanted  to  alter  that  syste n,  there 
would  be  an  infinitely  better  claim  on  our  part  for  compensation. 

1 045  i .  It  has  been  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  grocers  have  greater 
facilities  for  giving  drink  to  customers  in  a  small  way,  and  that  they  did  so 
even  before  they  sold  wines ;  that  they  give,  as  a  practice,  in  a  back  room,  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  to  customers  who  come  to  their  shops  on  market  days  ? 

'I  his  has  been  the  custom  for  years  in  the  country,  and  not  only  with  grocers. 
If  you  go  in  a  country  town  to  an  old  fashioned  dealer,  such  as  a  draper,  you 
will  find  that  the  man  has  a  bottle  of  wine  or  beer,  or  in  some  cases  spirits, 
which  are  given  to  customers  on  market  days. 

10452.  You  do  not  think  that  this  new  trade  has  tended  to  increase  this  evil 
practice,  if  it  be  one  ? 

No  ;  the  grocer  knows  he  is  breaking  the  law  in  doing  it ;  and  he  is  therefore 
not  hkely  to  do  it. 

10453.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  objection  to  your  having  your  houses 
kept  open  to  any  reasonable  hour  that  was  thought  fit,  but  that  is  surely  a  very 
great  hardship,  as  compared  with  the  licensed  victuallers,  that  you  may  have 
your  house  open  when  he  is  compelled  to  close  his  house  at  a  fixed  hour  ? 

But  we  are  not  allowed  to  sell  wines  and  spirits  after  their  time. 

1 0454.  You  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  wines  exposed  and  open  for  sale,  but 
are  you  prepared  to  say,  in  the  course  of  business,  that  a  woman  who  goes  out 
at  the  door  and  sees  these  bottles  in  the  door-way,  would  be  refused  one  if  she 
wanted  it  ? 

She  would  be,  because  the  seller  would  incur  penalties  if  he  were  found  out. 

10455.  You  say  that  it  is  better  for  people  to  drink  at  home  than  at  the 
public-house  r 

I  say  it  is  infinitely  better. 

10456.  Are  you  aware  of  this,  that  such  home  drinking  would  not  exist  at 
all  if  grocers'  Hcenses  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  drinking  at  the  pubhc-house 
is  one  thing,  and  is  confined  to  one  class  of  people,  but  that  with  the  facilities 
you  hold  out,  young  people  obtain  drink,  and  take  it  home,  who  otherwise 
would  not  obtain  it  at  all  if  the  scheme  of  grocers'  licenses  had  never  been 
carried  out  ? 

Their  coming  in  contact  with  drink  under  home  influences  in  that  way  can- 
not, and  does  not,  lead  to  intemperance. 

10457.  We  are  told  that  it  does  ;  at  all  events  it  would  not  lead  to  intem- 
perance if  there  were  no  grocers'  licenses  ? 

They  could  just  as  well  bring  a  bottle  from  the  public-house,  and  they  might 
bring  a  smaller  bottle. 

10458.  The  whole  argument  is  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  pubhc-house. 
Then  there  is  another  serious  imputation  against  the  grocers,  that  they  not 

only 
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only  sell  their  wine,  and  spirits,  and  beer  in  the  towns,  but  that  they  carry   

them  out,  and  deluge  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  them,  by  means  of  carts     13th  July  1877. 
under  the  charge  of  men  who  tout  at  the  different  cottages,  and  say,  "  We  have 
brought  your  groceries,  will  not  you  take  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  ? " 

Of  that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence  has  been  adduced,  and  if  that 
were  so,  they  are  breaking  the  law  by  hawking  without  a  hawker's 
license. 

10459.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  ? 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

10460.  Earl  of  Kimberley.  ]  The  objections  of  holders  of  public-house  licenses 
to  grocers'  licenses,  of  course,  are  very  naturally  the  objections  of  competitors 
to  their  rivals  in  trade  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

1046  1 .  And  their  desire  that  the  grocers'  licenses  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  publicans'  licenses,  is  a  desire  that  they  should  be  limited  in 
their  issue,  and  that  in  that  way  the  competition  with  the  publicans  should  be 
diminished  ? 

Quite  so. 

10462.  That  question  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  publicans'  interest,  is  it 
not  ? 

I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  publicans'  interest  would  be  very  much 
increased. 

10463.  But  the  question  regarded  from  a  public  point  of  view  is  different 
from  the  question  regarded  from  the  view  of  the  holders  of  public-house 
licenses  ? 

I  would  look  at  it  from  one  standpoint,  and  the  publican  would  look  at  it 
from  another, 

10464.  The  question  is  whether  the  convenience,  which  is  not  denied,  to 
arise  from  the  grocers'  licenses  is  overbalanced  by  any  evils  which  can  be 
proved  to  exist  in  connection  with  them,  and  your  statement  is  that  you  deny 
any  of  ihe  evils  ? 

Quite  so.    There  is  one  other  trumpery  charge,  that  grocers  sell  spirits  and 
enter  them  as  groceries ;  but  it  is  really  too  trivial  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

1046.5.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  actual  facts  proving  it  ? 
Not  at  all. 

10466.  Lord  Cottesloe^  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  trivial  if  it  is 
true  ? 

It  is  trivial,  because  it  is  untrue. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Adjourned. 
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Appendix  A. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  Nugent.  Appendix  A. 


Number  of  Commitments  to  the  Borough  Prison     Liverpool  from  1863  to  1876. 


Year. 

Total  of  all 

Roman  Catholics- 

Total  Number 
of 

Reman  Catholics. 

Denominations. 

Male. 

Female. 

1864  ... 

9,913 

2,719 

3,067 

5,786 

1865         .       _  . 

7,477 

2,099 

2,144 

4,243 

1866         .       -  - 

7,746 

2,122 

2,253 

4,375 

1867  ... 

8,876 

2,757 

2,562 

5,319 

1868         -       -  - 

8,909 

2,732 

2,799 

5,531 

1869  ... 

10,530 

3,129 

3,578 

6,707 

1870         .       -  - 

12,719 

3,930 

4,461 

8,391 

1871 

11,724 

3,387 

4,326 

7.713 

1872  ... 

13,723 

3,689 

5,334 

9,023 

1873         .       ,  - 

12,420 

3,580 

4,742 

8,32-2 

1874         .       -  - 

13,239 

4,167 

4,855 

9,022 

1875 

13,683 

4,227 

5,170 

9,397 

1876         -       .  - 

13,313 

4,212 

5,098 

9,310 

Total   -   -  - 

144,272 

42,750 

50,389 

93,139 

Qq 
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EoMAN  Catholic  Prisoners  Received. 


Monday,  4  June  1877. 


Number 

Register 

W  llTYl  r^oi* 

Xi  uiiiucr. 

^^^^^ 

Cell 

d 

a 

KB 
> 

5 

Initials. 

Age. 

01 

Times 

in 
Prison. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Women. 

4,177 

35 

A 

A.  M'C.  - 

19 

24 

Disorderly  - 

4  days. 

4,180 

47 

D 

M.  C. 

29 

3 

Drunk  - 

7  „ 

4,181 

92 

C 

J.  R. 

54 

24 

ditto  - 

I  month. 

4,182 

46 

C 

A.  H. 

64 

39 

ditto  - 

ditto. 

4,184 

108 

C 

S.  M'G.  - 

18 

Never 

ditto  - 

7  days. 

4,185 

43 

c 

M.  R 

23 

3 

ditto  - 

14  „ 

4,186 

103 

c 

E.  H. 

28 

8 

ditto  - 

7  „ 

4,187 

Recess 

- 

B.M'D,  - 

40 

9 

Crowding 

3  „ 

4,188 

16 

c 

C.  M'D.  - 

26 

3 

Disorderly  - 

7  „ 

4,189 

61 

D 

C.  M'C.  - 

29 

6 

ditto  - 

21  „ 

4,190 

84 

C 

E.  B. 

23 

21 

ditto  - 

1  month. 

4,191 

33 

D 

A.  T. 

26 

16 

ditto  - 

21  days. 

4,192 

60 

D 

A.  J. 

19 

10 

ditto  - 

14  „ 

4,193 

79 

A 

M.  J.  R.  - 

20 

2 

ditto  - 

14  ,» 

4,195 

99 

C 

C.  P. 

28 

16 

ditto  - 

1  month. 

4,196 

62 

c 

M.  P. 

21 

2 

ditto  - 

7  days. 

4,197 

76 

c 

E.  J. 

36 

13 

ditto  - 

21  „ 

4,198 

109 

c 

J.  J.  - 

23 

8 

ditto  - 

21  „ 

4,199 

23 

c 

C.  D. 

29 

8 

ditto  - 

14 

4,200 

62 

D 

M.  W. 

24 

5 

ditto  - 

14  „ 

Discharge,  Thursday,  7th  June. 

4,017 

112 

C 

E.  S. 

20 

14  days. 

3,600 

55 

A 

M.  A.  C.  - 

16 

14  days  and  5 
years. 

4,149 

100 

C 

M.G. 

28 

7  days. 

4,150 

47 

A 

S.  A. 

18 

7  „ 

4,154 

27 

A 

M.  H. 

33 

7  „ 

4,127 

37 

A 

C.  M. 

15 

4  „ 

4,120 

59 

A 

M,  I. 

33 

4  „ 

4,122 

41 

A 

M.  C. 

21 

4  „ 

4,123 

50 

A 

M.  R 

24 

4  „ 

4,124 

59 

A 

M.  C. 

28 

4  „ 

Applications. 

3,213 

24 

A 

M.  S. 

40 

9  months. 
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Liverpool  Savings  Bank. — North  Branch. 
(Certified  under  the  Act  of  1863.) 


Monthly  Report,  20th  May  1877. 


RECEIPTS. 


DEPOSITORS. 


payments. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount  Withdrawn. 

Amount 

to 

'3 

icounts 
lened. 

;counts 
jnewed 

o  <o 

CD  w 

Deposited. 

h 

ithdrav 

Interest. 

Principal. 

Total. 

^ 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

27  April  1877  - 

50 

3 

412 

952 

17 

7 

37 

178 

12 

3 

483 

10 

483 

13 

1 

4  May     »    -       -  - 

53 

6 

391 

959 

14 

5 

48 

191 

15 

9 

556 

2 

9 

556 

18 

6 

11    »       „    -       -  - 
18    »        »  " 
20    „        „  - 

43 

6 

362 

885 

12 

4 

40 

186 

1 

2 

8 

713 

17 

11 

715 

7 

34 

8 

355 

795 

18 

8 

69 

231 

1 

4 

717 

1 

6 

718 

1 

10 

10 

162 

450 

8 

11 

31 

105 

6 

6 

226 

5 

6 

226 

12 

190 

23 

1,682 

4,044 

11 

11 

215 

891 

3 

17 

6 

2,696 

8 

6 

2,700 

6 

Received  for  other  oflBces  - 

62 

353 

3 

1,620 

3,691 

8 

11 

Received  at  other  offices  - 

Transfers  to  and  from  Post 

1 

1 

30 

15 

Office  Savings  Banks. 

Transfers  to  and  from  other 

Savings  Banks. 

1,364 

Transfers  to  and  from  other 
offices. 

49 

7 

2 

59 

4 

10 

59 

4 

10 

240 

23 

1,621 

5,086 

10 

11 

217 

891 

3 

17 

6 

2,755 

13 

4 

2,759 

10 

10 

Increase  in  Amount  of  Deposits    -    £.  2,327.  u.  1. 


Increase  in  Number  of  Accounts    -  46. 


General  Statement  from  21st  July  1876  to  20th  May  1877. 


DEPOSITORS. 


Br. 


Cr. 


Principal  amount  deposited  -      -  - 
Transfers  from  other  offices  -      -  - 
Interest  accrued  on  ditto  to  20  November 
1876 

Fractional  interest  for  the  present  year  - 


£.    s.  d. 


622  4  3 
16    9  8 


£. 


£.  s.  d. 
35,622  14  11 
38,398    2  7 


637  14  2 


74,658  11  8 


Amount  of  repayments  (including  in- 
terest to  20  November  1876)  - 
Fractional  interest  paid  for  the  present  year 


Transfers  to  other  offices 
Balance  owing  to  depositors 


Number  of  Deposits  -  -  . 
Number  of  deposits  to  other  offices 
Number  of  withdrawals 


14,602 
1,244 
5,066 

20,912 


Number  of  accounts  opened 
Number  of  accounts  renewed  - 


2,914 

Number  of  accounts  closed  - 

1,055 

156 

Number  of  transfers  to  other  offices 

12 

ces 

1,386 

Number  of  accounts  remaining  open 

3,388 

4,465 

4,455 

(12-11.) 


Q  Q  2 
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Appendix  B.  PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hoyle. 


Table  I. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  selling  Intoxicating  Liquors 
in  each  of  the  Years  I860,*  1870,  and  1876.t 


1860. 

1870. 

1876. 

93,558 

98,066 

98,955 

44,571 

44,501 

38,845 

Dealers  in  beer  (wholesale)  ------ 

1,941 

2,184 

3,191 

Dealers  in  beer  (additional  license  to  retail)      -       -  - 

4,326 

3,875 

Retailers  of  beer,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  (Eng- 
land and  Wales.) 

3,078 

6,387 

Retailers  of  cider  or  perry  only        -       -       -       _  - 

277 

134 

Retailers  of  beer  rated  under  10  I.  (Scotland)     -       -  - 

;  ; 

287 

274 

Retailers  of  beer  rated  at  10 /.  or  upwards  -       -       -  - 

- 

289 

324 

Retailers  of  table  beer  only  ------ 

2,605 

1,262 

Dealers  in  spirits  ------- 

3,696 

3,010 

3,297 

Dealers  in  spirits,  with  additional  license  to  retail  bottles  of 
one  quart. 

77 

3,251 

4,701 

Dealers  in  spirits,  with  additional  licenses  to  retail  foreign 
liquors. 

5 

6 

Retailers  of  spirits,  licensed  to  sell  tea,  &c.       -       _  - 

- 

482 

641 

Dealers  in  foreign  wine,  not  licensed  to  retail  beer  or  spirits 

1,616 

3,956 

4,974 

Grocers  selling  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
having  retail  licences  for  beer  only  (Scotland). 

22 

on 

Grocers  selling  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
having  license  for  botli  beer  and  spirits. 

- 

2,123 

2,696 

Refreshment-house  keepers  selling  wine  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  if  rated  under  50  Z.  (England  and  Ireland). 

- 

2,324 

2,336 

Refreshment-house  keepers  selling  wine  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  if  rated  at  50 1,  or  over  (Encjland  and 
Ireland). 

938 

1,005 

Retailers  of  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  if 
rated  under  50    (England  and  Wales). 

1,156 

2,327 

2,231 

Retailers  of  wine  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  if 
rated  over  50  /.  (England  and  Wales). 

639 

540 

Makers  and  dealers  in  sweets  to  sell  not  less  than  two  gallons 

122 

65 

Retailers  of  sweets    -      --       --       --  - 

9,889 

10,212 

4,409 

Retailers  of  spirits  (grocers,  Ireland)        -       .       -  - 

199 

166,703 

185,124 

180,237 

Occasional  licenses  for  not  more  than  three  days  -       -  - 

1,655 

Occasional  licenses  for  four  days  and  more        .       -  - 

34,298 

*  See  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  published  1870,  p.  114. 
t  See  Revenue  Returns  for  1870  and  1876,  Nos.  470  and  392. 
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Table  II. 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  each  Year  from  1860  to  1876,  inclusive;  also  the  cal- 
culated Total  Eetail  Selling  Cost  for  each  Year. 


Year. 

British 
Spirits. 

Foreign 
Spirits. 

\XT' 

Wine. 

Beer. 

British 
Wines. 

Total 
Retail  Cost. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

£. 

1860  - 

21,404,088 

5,521,923 

6,718,585 

674,170,326 

12,500,000 

84,222,172 

1861  - 

19,698,792 

5,193,070 

10,693,071 

775,171,584 

12,500,000 

94,942,107 

1862  - 

18,836,187 

5,193,642 

9,764,155 

716,817,096 

12,500,000 

88,867,563 

1863  - 

18,884,529 

5,574,250 

10,420,761 

745,144,956 

12,500,000 

92,088,185 

1864  - 

19,423,444 

6,298,270 

11,394,764 

869,778,082 

12,500,000 

103,720,012 

1865  - 

20,383,375 

6,732,217 

11,993,760 

879,108,570 

12,500,000 

106,439,561 

1866  - 

22,516,336 

7,797,470 

13,244,864 

915,090,415 

15,000,000 

113,925,458 

1807  - 

21,589,969 

8,339,155 

13,673,793 

862,918,650 

15,000,000 

110,122,266 

1868  - 

21,341,449 

8,398,817 

15,064,575 

893,156,379 

15,000,000 

113,464,874 

1869  - 

21,941,779 

8,172,845 

14,734,534 

885,004,412 

15,000,000 

112,885,603 

1870  - 

22,613,490 

8,439,386 

15,079,854 

945,648,756 

15,000,000 

1 18,836,284 

1871  - 

24,163,644 

8,926,605 

16,144,838 

995,746,374 

15,000,000 

125,586,902 

1872  - 

26,872,183 

9,030,835 

16,875,955 

1,026,076,680 

17,500,000 

131,601,490 

1873  - 

28,908,501 

10,259,798 

17,905,129 

1,076,844,942 

17,500,000 

140,014,712 

1874  - 

29,875,401 

10,676,163 

17,170,743 

1,086,033,762 

17,500,000 

141,342,997 

1875  - 

30,106,107 

11,782,650 

17,349,370 

1,083,559,320 

17,500,000 

142,876,669 

1876  - 

29,950,288 

11,487,795 

18,660,846 

1,133,444,754 

17,500,000 

147,288,759 

Table  III.  gives  the  data  showing  how  the  above  statistics  are  derived. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860  was  28,778,411,  giving  an  expenditure  of 
2  I.  18  s.  6|  d,  per  head.  In  1876  the  population  was  33,089,237,  showing  an  expenditure  upon 
intoxicating  liquors  of  4    9  s.  0|  d.  per  head. 

For  the  year  ending  I860  the  above  articles  are  priced  at  the  following  rates,  viz.; 


British 
Spirits. 

Foreign 
Spirits. 

Wine, 

Beer. 

British 
Wines. 

After  I860  at  - 

s.  d. 

17  6  per  gal. 

s.  d. 

24  -per gal. 
24  -  „ 

s.  d, 

21  -per  gal. 
18  -  „ 

s.  d. 

1  6  per  gal. 
1  6  „ 

s.  d. 

2  -  per  gal. 
2  - 

In  1860  the  duty  on  wine  was  reduced  3  «.  2  d.  per  gallon  on  the  average,  and  that  on  British 
spirits  increased  from  8  s.  in  England  and  Scotland  and  6  s.  2rf.  in  Ireland,  to  an  uniform  rate  of 
10  s.  per  gallon. 


(12-11.) 


Q  Q  3 
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Table  III. 


Table  showing  the  Data  upon  which  the  Drink  Bill  for  1876  is  founded. 

The  Excise  Returns  which  liaye  lately  been  published  give  us  the  data  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  calculate  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1876. 

The  following  Table  gives  particulars  of  the  various  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed,  and 
also  the  money  expended  thereon  : 

Gallons.  s.  £. 

British  Spirits  ...  29,950,288  (a)  at  20  -  -  29,950,288 
Foreign  Spirits  -  -  -  11,487,795  (i)  at  24  -  -  13,785,354 
Wine   18,660,846  (c)  at  18  -       -  16,794,761 


Beer — Sugar  used 
Malt  uBed  - 


Cwt.       Bushels  Malt. 
860,223  =   3,670,284  (d) 
59,298,869  (e) 


Total    -    -    -  62,969,163 
Equal  to  1,133,444,754  gallons,  at  Is.  6c?. 

British  Wines,  Cider,  &c.  (estimated) — 

17,500,000  gallons  at  2.?.  


85,008,366 


1,750,000 


147,288,759 


In  1876  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  wns  33,089,237,  which  would  give  an  expen- 
diture of  4 1.  9s.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  generally  allowed  by  those  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  question  that  the  indirect 
cost  and  loss  which  result  from  the  liquor  traffic  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  direct  expenditure  upon 
the  drink.  If  so,  then  the  aggregate  cost  and  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  liquor  traflBc  during  last 
year  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  294,577,520/.;  but  if  we  make  a  liberal  allowance,  and  take 
'54,677,520/.  off  tins  amount,  it  still  leaves  the  sum  of  240,000,000  I. 

(ft)  See  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  February  1877,  p.  72. 
lb)  Ditto  -  -  -  ditto  -  -  December  1876,  p.  12. 
(e)     Ditto    -    -    -    ditto    -       -     December  1876,  p.  14. 

(d)  Ditto    -    -    -    ditto    -       -      February  1877,  p.  71. 

(e)  Ditto    -    -    -    ditto    -       -      February  1877,  p.  71. 


Table  IV. 


Quantities  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Spirits,  Wine,  Malt,  and  British  Spirits 
Retailed  for  Home  Consumption  per  Head  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  each  Year  from  1860  to  1876  inclusive. 


[The  Returns  are  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1876,  page  42.] 


Year. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

British 
Spirits. 

Foreign 
Spirits. 

Wine. 

Malt. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Galls. 

Galls 

Galls. 

Bushels. 

1860 

2-67 

1-23 

0-11 

0-74 

0-19 

0-23 

1-45 

1861 

2-69 

1-21 

0-12 

0-68 

0-18 

0-37 

1-61 

1862 

2-70 

1-18 

0-12 

0-65 

0-18 

0-33 

1-50 

1863 

2-90 

111 

0-13 

0-66 

0-19 

0-35 

1-67 

1864 

300 

1-06 

0-13 

0-69 

0-21 

0-39 

1-75 

1866 

3-29 

1-02 

0-13 

0-71 

0-23 

0-40 

1-74 

1866 

3-42 

1-02 

0-14 

0-75 

0-26 

0-44 

1-82 

1867 

3-68 

1-04 

0-14 

0-71 

0-27 

0-45 

1-67 

1868 

3-52 

1*00 

0-17 

0-70 

0-28 

0'50 

1-73 

1869 

3-63 

0-94 

0-19 

0-71 

0-27 

0-48 

1'71 

1870 

3-81 

0-98 

0-20 

0*74 

0-27 

0-49 

1-84 

1871 

3-92 

0-97 

0-23 

0-78 

0-28 

0-51 

1-72 

1872 

4-01 

0-98 

0-24 

0-86 

0  29 

0-53 

1-93 

1873 

4-11 

0-99 

0-26 

0-91 

0-32 

0-56 

1-98 

1874 

4-23 

0-96 

0-27 

0-94 

0-33 

0-53 

1-94 

1875 

4-44 

0-98 

0-30 

0-94 

0-36 

0-53 

1-95 

1876 

4-56 

1-07 

0*3 1 

0-91 

0-35 

0-57 

2-02 

The  point  which  the  above  Table  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  this,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  and  cocoa,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples by  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  has  yet  gone  on,  showing  that  those  who  drink,  drink  greater  quantities  than  formerly ; 
hence  the  increase  of  intemperance,  and  the  consequent  apprehensions. 
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Table  V. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Apprehended  Annually  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  Crimes  specified  at  the  head  of  each  Column  ;*  also  the  Number  of  Lunatics 
n  Charge  each  Year.f 


Drunk. 

Assaults. 

Xnuict(ibl6 
Offences 
against 
the  Person. 

Deserting 
rsimilies* 

Having 
no 

visible  Means 

01 

Subsistence. 

Lunatics. 

Population. 

I860      -       -  - 

Q  Q  OCT 
OOjODl 

o,uy  u 

rto  rrcQ  /111 

2o, 778,41 1 

1861  -L- 

83,196 

85,448 

2,058 

3,418 

3,547 

39,647 

28,974,362 

1862  /  - 

94,908 

88,608 

2,212 

4,284 

4,077 

41,129 

29,255,015 

1863      -        -  - 

94,745 

97,343 

2,655 

3,867 

3,819 

43,118 

29,433,918 

1864 

100,067 

105,208 

2,644 

3,739 

3,728 

44,795 

29,628,578 

1865  - 

105,310 

109,762 

2,616 

3,711 

4,034 

45,950 

29,861,908 

1866  - 

104,365 

109,762 

2,355 

3,942 

4,293 

47,648 

30,076,862 

1867  -  - 

100,367 

102,855 

2,228 

4,588 

4,700 

49,086 

30,334,999 

1868  X- 

1869  - 

111,465 

106,809 

2,527 

4,975 

5,835 

51,000 

30,617,718 

122,310 

108,677 

2,396 

5,033 

5,323 

53,177 

30,913,513 

1870  - 

131,870 

107,127 

2,133 

4,887 

5,433 

54,713 

31,205,444 

1871 

142,343 

111,321 

2,175 

4,827 

5,149 

56,755 

31,513,442 

1872  - 

151,034 

116,927 

2,082 

5,073 

4,886 

58,640 

31,835,757 

1873 

182,941 

113,909 

2,011 

5,677 

4,843 

60,296 

32,124,598 

1874  - 

185,730 

123,819 

2,332 

6,046 

5,365 

62,027 

32,426,369 

1875 

203,989 

122,913 

2,702 

5,953 

6,507 

63,793 

32,749,167 

Increase  per  Cent.] 
from   1860  to' 
1875      -  .J 

130 

42 

49 

72 

78 

67 

13 

*  See  Judicial  Statistics  for  each  of  the  years  referred  to. 
t  See  Twenty- ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  page  5. 


Table  VI. 


Table  relating  to  Indictable  Crimes,  showing  Committals  each  Quarter,  1860  to  1875. 


[The  figures  are  taken  from  .Judicial  Statistics  for  each  year.] 


Table  of  Indictable  Crimes  under  Class  I, 
consisting  of  Offences  against  the  Person,  &c.,  showing  the 
Committals  each  Quarter. 

Table  of  the  remaining  Indictable  Crimes 
Committed  each  Quarter. 

Year. 

October, 
November, 
December. 

January, 
February, 
Mai'ch. 

April, 
May, 
June. 

July, 

August, 
September. 

October, 
November, 
December. 

January, 
February, 
March. 

April, 
May, 
June. 

July, 
August, 
September. 

1860  - 

566 

497 

538 

600 

12,597 

12,683 

11,264 

11,660 

1861  - 

615 

561 

584 

713 

12,472 

13,081 

11,312 

11,471 

1862  - 

565 

545 

645 

781 

13,584 

13,726 

11,892 

11,687 

1863  - 

663 

697 

785 

821 

13,793 

12,909 

11,595 

11,048 

1864  - 

776 

674 

798 

843 

13,369 

12,808 

10,871 

10,919 

1865  - 

802 

654 

807 

800 

12,956 

13,139 

11,546 

11,386 

1866  - 

690 

607 

762 

802 

13,061 

12,399 

10,697 

11,531 

1867  - 

731 

579 

686 

803 

14,142 

13,510 

12,617 

12,470 

1868  - 

676 

706 

782 

809 

14,700 

15,366 

12,990 

13,060 

1869  - 

686 

645 

791 

834 

16,685 

14,953 

12,600 

12,246 

1870  - 

612 

546 

773 

776 

13,947 

13,029 

11,112 

11,176 

1871  - 

606 

593 

660 

767 

12,976 

11,072 

9,843 

9,632 

1872  - 

595 

619 

644 

728 

11,301 

10,783 

9,842 

9,679 

1873  - 

643 

580 

644 

675 

11,645 

11,354 

9,785 

9,888 

1874  - 

656 

636 

736 

853 

12,346 

11,843 

10,176 

10,565 

1875  - 

724 

796 

785 

914 

12,097 

11,758 

9,954 

10,017 

The  object  of  the  above  Table  is  to.show  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  grosser  ofiences,  that  is, 
offences  committed  against  the  person,  are  committed  during  the  three  months  ending  September 
than  during  any  of  the  other  quarters,  but  that  as  regards  other  classes  of  crime,  this  is  not  so; 
showing  that  the  increased  dissipation  resulting  from  the  fairs,  wakes,  shows,  &c.,  which  occurs 
during  the  September  quarter,  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  crimes  arising  from  drink. 
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Table  VII. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Indictable  Crimes  Reported,  and  the  Number  of 
Persons  Apprehended  for  the  same,  during  each  Year  from  1860  to  1875. 


[The  Returns  are  taken  from  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  each  year.] 




Number  of 
Crimes 

Number  of 
Persons 
Apprebended. 

Per-centage 
of 

Apprehensions 
to 
Crimes 
Committed. 

— ~ 

Number  of 

Crimes 
Reported. 

Number  of 
Persons 

Per-centage 
of 

Apprehensions 
to 
Crimes 
Committed. 

1860 

50,405 

24,862 

49-3 

1868 

59,080 

29,529 

49-9 

1861 

50,809 

27,174 

53-5 

1869 

58,441 

29,278 

50-09 

1862 

53,225 

29,220 

54-9 

1870 

51,972 

26,613 

61-2 

1863 

52,211 

30,410 

58-2 

1871 

45,149 

23,919 

52-9 

1864 

51,058 

28,734 

56-2 

1872 

44,191 

22,156 

50-1 

1865 

52,250 

29,049 

65-6 

1873 

45,214 

22,377 

49-4 

186G 

50,549 

27,190 

53-7 

1874 

47,824 

22,331 

46-6 

1867 

55,538 

28,132 

60-6 

1875 

47,045 

22,108 

46-9 

The  object  of  the  above  Table  is  to  show  that  the  statement  which  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
increase  of  crime  in  late  years  has  arisen  from  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  police  has  no  foundation 
in  fact,  but  that  rather  the  general  dissipation  and  demoralisation  has  affected  the  officers  of  justice 
as  well  as  the  public. 


Table  VIIL 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Food  which  was  destroyed  to  make  the  Intoxicating 


Liquors  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876. 

Bushels. 

59,298,869 

Sugar  used  in  brewing,  860,223  cwts.  =  to  ------- 

3,670,284 

Corn  used  to  manufacture  28,950,288  gallons  of  British  spirits,  reckoning  8  bushels 

12,610,647 

Produce  destroyed  to  make  11,487,795  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  -       -       -  - 

4,836,966 

Land  used  in  growing  hops,  69,172  acres,  reckoning  30  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 

2,075,160 

Produce  destroyed  to  make  18,660,846  gallons  of  wine,  reckoning  the  alcoholic 
strength  to  be  half  that  of  spirits  --------- 

3,928,599 

Produce  destroyed  in  making  British  wines,  cider,  Sec.      -      -       -      -  - 

2,000,000 

88,420,525 

J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  the  eminent  agriculturalist,  writing  to  the  "  Times,"  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  5^  bushels  per  head  per  annum.  This  would  give 
181,990,803  bushels,  being  but  slightly  more  than  double  the  food  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 
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Table  IX. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  attending  Elementary  Schools  in  Great 
Britain,  with  the  Government  Grants  for  the  same ;  *  also  the  Number  of  Children 
consigned  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  ScHOOLs.f 


Number 
attending 

Total  Amount 
of 

Government 

Reformatory 
Schools. 

Industrial 
Schools. 

School. 

Grants 
to  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

I860 

962,932 

ficx  A   /<  r\*} 

724, 4Uo 

1,145 

323 

1,468 

i  608 

400 

1,008 

1861 

1,028,090 

1,288 

348 

1,636 

1 

1862 

1,057,426 

774,743 

1,069 

285 

1,354 

422 

169 

591 

1863 

1,092,741 

721,38b 

976 

267 

1,243 

490 

169 

649 

1864 

1,133,291 

655,036 

1,119 

264 

1,383 

466 

138 

604 

1865 

l,246,0o5 

DoD,oUp 

1,256 

339 

1,595 

562 

213 

775 

1866 

1,287,604 

649,0U7 

1,327 

320 

1,647 

814 

241 

1,055 

1867 

1,391 ,100 

Ct  C%  Cif\t 

G82,i01 

1,396 

310 

1,706 

1,444 

539 

2,083 

1868 

1,527,665 

680,429 

1,337 

334 

1,671 

1,859 

707 

2,566 

1869 

l,639,o02 

V  73,839 

1,357 

330 

1,687 

2,026 

554 

2,580 

1870 

1   ft  cs      e;  rt  o 

1,786,528 

O  A  f\  O  O  ^ 

040,336 

1,301 

327 

1,628 

2,080 

551 

2,641 

1871 

1.866  009 

903,978 

1,295 

319 

1,614 

2,157 

726 

2,883 

1872 

1,964,463 

1,107,431 

1,403 

368 

1,771 

2,237 

621 

2,858 

1873 

2,144,710 

1,313,078 

1,395 

323 

1,718 

2,684 

622 

3,306 

1874 

2,407,756 

1,424,878 

1,386 

322 

1,708 

2,412 

566 

2,978 

1876 

2,631,389 

1,566,271 

1,206 

254 

1,460 

2,428 

550 

2,978 

20,256 

5,033 

25,289 

22,689 

6,756 

29,555 

The  above  Table  is  intended  to  show : 

1st.  The  great  extension  which  has  taken  place  in  Education  since  1860  ;  and 
2ndly.  The  large  Number  of  Criminal  Children  which  have  been  taken  from  Society 
and  consigned  to  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools. 
Both  these  causes  ought  to  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  checking  and  reducing  the  Crime 
of  the  Country. 


•  See  Statistical  Abstract  for  1876,  pages  125  and  126. 

t  See  Nineteenth  Report  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  pages  206  and  260. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellison. 

^  No.  1. 

Medical  Evidence. 

The  Analysis  below,  and  the  subjoined  evidence,  have  been  obtained  in  reply  to  questions  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  (Southern  Province),  to  eminent  Medical  Men, 
Hospital  Physicians,  Medical  Officers  of  Institutions  for  Females,  and  others.  About  200  Forms  were- 
issued. 

The  Returns,  which,  so  far  as  names  were  concerned,  were  private  and  confidential^  have  been  procured  as 
evidence  for  presentation  to  the  Lords'  Select  Committee  upon  Intemperance. 


Analysis. 


Do  you  consider  that  Female  In- 
temperance is  on  the  increase  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  among  all 
Classes  ? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  have  been 
the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  Grocers'  and  Confectioners' 
Wine  and  Spirit  Licensing  Acts, 
1860-1862  ? 

Have  they  generally  led  to  an 
increase  of  Intemperance  or 
not ;  if  so,  please  state  in  what 
way  ? 

Assuming  an  increase  of  drinking 
among  Women,  do  you  connect 
it  with  any  other  cause  or 
causes  ? 

Yes  34 

Neutral        -       -       -       -  12 
Total    -   -   -  60 

Bad  27 

Good  11 

Neutral       -       -       -       -  22 

Total    -    -    -  60 

In  the  Return,  this  question  is 
generally  answered  by  a  refer- 
ence to  No.  1. 

See  Evidence. 

Analysis  of  Evidence  from  Medical  Superintendents  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  subjoined  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  reply  to  about  GO  Forms  of  questions  forwarded  to  Medical 
Officers  and  Superintendents  of  Borough,  County,  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  in  London  and  the  Country, 
by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  (Southern  Province). 

Do  you  consider  that  Lunacy  is  on 
the  increase  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
among  all  Classes    and  both 
Sexes  ? 

What,  in  your  opinion  and  expe- 
rience, have  been  the  results  of 
the  working  of  the  Grocers'  and 
Confectioners'  Wine  and  Spirit 
Licensing  Acts,18G0-62,  with  re- 
gard to  Female  Intemperance  ? 

Have    increased    facilities  for 
drinking  generally  led  to  an 
increase  of  Lunacy  or  not ;  if 
so,  please  to  state  to  what  ex- 
tent ? 

Assuming  an  increase  of  drinking 
among  Men  or  Women,  or  both, 
do  you  connect  it  in  any  way 
with  Lunacy  as  a  cause  1 

Yes  21 

No  12 

Neutral        .       .       -      •  6 

Total    ...  39 

Good  1 

Bad  15 

No  opinion  expressed  -       -  23 

Total    -    -    -  39 

Yes  19 

No  5 

No  opinion  expressed        -  15 

Total    -    -   -  39 

No  1 

No  opinion  expressed-       -  6 

Total   -    -  -.39 

Increase  amongst — 

"  Females  "  -      -    1  (specially) 
"Poor"       -       -    8  (do.) 
"  All  Classes "       -  10  (do.) 

Clerical  Evidence. 

The^  Analysis  below,  and  the  subjoined  evidence,  have  been  obtained  In  reply  to  questions  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  to  the  Clergy  generally  throughout  the  Country. 
About  400  Forms  were  issued. 

-  Analysis. 


Do  you  consider  that  Intemperance 
is  on  the  increase ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  among  all  Classes  ? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Act  of 
1874,  relaxing  the  restrictive 
stringency  of  the  Act  of  1872, 
has  been  beneficial  or  other- 
wise. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  discre- 
tionary power  given  to  local 
authorities  by  the  Act  of  1872, 
and  relaxed  by  the  Act  of  1874, 
should  be  maintained  or  not  1 

What,  in  your  opinion,  have  been 
the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  Grocers'  and  Confectionerg' 
Wine  and  Spirit  Licensing  Acts, 
1860-62,  with  regard  to  Female 
Intemperance  ? 

Yes  53 

Unable  to  give  an  opinion    -  25 
Total   -   -   -  158 

Beneficial-       -       -       -  4 

Bad  83 

Unable  to  give  an  opinion  -  71 

Total    -   -    -  158 

Yes  55 

Unable  to  give  an  opinion   -  84 
Total    -    -    -  158 

Good  3 

Bad  83 

Unable  to  give  an  opinion    -  72 

Total    -   -   -  158 
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No.  1 — continued.   


Evidence  op  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of  Police. 


Procured  by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  (Northern 

Province). 


Do  you  consider  that  Female 
Intemperance  is  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
among  all  Classes  ? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  have 
been  the  results  of  the 
working  of  the  Grocers' 
and  Confectioners'  Wine 
and  Spirit  Licensing  Acts, 
1860-62  1 

Have  they  generally  led  to 
an  increase  of  Intemper- 
ance or  not ;  if  so,  please 
state  in  what  way  ? 

Assuming'  an  increase  of 
di'inking  among  Women, 
do  you  connect  it  with 
any    other    cause  or 
causes  ? 

Yes     -      -      -  - 

31* 

Bad  -      -  - 

-  24 

Yes  - 

24 

No      -      -      -  - 

18 

Good- 

-  1 

No  - 

9 

Uncertain  - 

-  22 

Uncertain  - 

14 

No  answer  - 

-  2 

No  answer  - 

2 

Total   -   -  - 

49 

Total   -  - 

-  49 

Total 

49 

•  Specifying  "lower  classes,"  only  8. 


No.  2. 

Table  I. — showing  the  Total  Value  of  Food  Imported  between  1857  and  1876,  under 
the  several  heads  of  Animal  and  Cereal  Food,  Sugar,  &c.j  and  Beverages,  Alcoholic 
and  other. 

[In  million  £.  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Popu- 

Total 

Animal. 

Cereal. 

Sugar, 

Beverages. 

Miscella- 

lation. 

Value. 

Fruit,  &c'. 

Alcoholic. 

Other. 

neous. 

1857 

1858  - 

1859  - 

1860  - 

1861  - 
1862 

1863  - 

1864  - 

1865  - 

1866  - 

1867  - 

1868  - 

1869  - 

1870  - 

1871  - 

1872  - 

1873  - 

1874  - 

1875  - 

1876  - 

28-19 
28-39 
28-59 
28-78 

28-  97 

29-  26 
29-43 
29-63 

29-  86 

30-  08 
30  33 
30-62 

30-  91 

31-  21 
31-51 

31-  84 

32-  12 
32'43 

32-  75 

33-  09 

64-00 
57-00 
66-00 
80-00 
82-00 
89-00 
79-00 
79-00 
78-00 
91-00 
101  00 

105-  00 

106-  00 
100-00 
118-00 
136-00 
147-00 
143-00 
157-00 
159-00 

7-60 
6- 

6-67 

11-  15 

12-  46 

13-  28 

14-  01 

16-  96 
20-05 

20-  40 

17-  28 
16-(55 

21-  37 
20-38 
23-53 

22-  27 
28-41 
30-44 
3414 
38- 

20-  51 

21-  50 
18-24 
32-13 
35-94 
39-53 
26-99 

20-  92 

21-  28 
31- 
42-67 

41-  29 
39-61 
34-39 

42-  60 
52-89 
52-69 
51-47 
54-74 
53- 

18-52 
15-81 

14-  83 

13-  90 

15-  62 
15-20 
15-15 
18-94 

15-  30 

14-  86 

16-  31 

18-  54 

19-  45 

20-  37 
22-05 
28-04 
27-06 

26-  21 

27-  34 
26-35 

5-68 
1-13 

3-  69 
5'43 

5-  07 

4-  88 

6-  51 
6-63 
4-96 

6-  45 

7-  78 
7-32 
7-34 
7-63 
9-39 
9-15 

10-  75 
9-09 
9-48 

11-  23 

5-63 

5-  90 

6-  59 

7-  59 

7-  25 

8-  60 
10-39 

8-56 

8-  83 
10-04 

9-  20 
10-83 

9-22 
9-17 
9-40 

10-  71 
10  64 

11-  20 
13-26 
12- 

6-06 

6-  66 
0-88 
9-80 

5-  66 

7-  51 

6-  95 

6-  99 

7-  58 

8-  25 

7-  76 

10-  37 
9  01 

8-  06 

11-  03 

12-  94 

17-  45 
14-59 

18-  04 
18-42 

In  20  years 

2027-00 

381-15 

733-39 

389-85 

138-59 

185-01 

199-01 

Averages  - 

30-40 

101-35 

19-06 

36-67 

19-49 

6  93 

9-25 

9-95 

First  three 

years 

28-39 

59-00 

6-79 

20-08 

16-39 

3-50 

6-04 

8-20 

Last  three 

years 

32-75 

153-00 

3419 

53-07 

26-63 

9-93 

12-15 

17-01 

Increase  per 

cent. 

16 

160 

403 

165 

62 

184 

101 

174 

(12—11.)  '  kr2 
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\^ppendix  C. 

Table  II.— Quantities  and  Value  of  Grain  Converted  into  Beeb  and  Spirits,  also 

of  Sugar  and  Molasses. 


[Millions  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

r 

Grain. 

Value. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. 

Value, 

Cwts. 

£. 

Crots^ 

£. 

1867    -       -  - 

25'60 

X\J  Oo 

Ua 

UO 

1858    -       -  - 

24-40 

0*1  ^ 

V  xo 

UO 

•flA 

1859    -        -  - 

25-90 

ci-on 

•HQ 

\J  4 

1860    .        -  - 

23-60 

10-02 

1  X 

•TO 

1861    -        -  - 

24*35 

J. 

•OA 

1862    -        -  - 

23*62 

§  oyj 

01 

•  in 

1863    -        -  - 

26-76 

9-05 

o  J. 

•1  o 

i  V 

1864  - 

28-61 

9-55 

-05 

•05 

1865  - 

28-46 

9-50 

•08 

•07 

1866    .        -  - 

29-34 

11-25 

•22 

•18 

1867  - 

26-77 

12-19 

•47 

•45 

1868  - 

27-88 

13-43 

•47 

•44 

1869    -        -  • 

30'07 

J.  1  uO 

4/ 

1870  ... 

32-11 

12-32 

•34 

•31 

1871  - 

30-11 

11-74 

•41 

•42 

1872  ... 

33-81 

12-84 

-56 

•63 

1873  - 

35-31 

13-77 

-84 

•84 

1874  - 

35-03 

15-41 

1-04 

1-06 

1875  - 

35-41 

14-87 

roi 

1-04 

1876  - 

37  43 

13-10 

1-08 

1-01 

583-57 

227-07 

8-47 

7-90 

Average  -       -  j 

29-18 

11-35 

•42 

-40 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Imported  Articles  retained 
for  Home  Use  as  Beverages  ;  also  of  Tobacco. — 1857-76. 


Years. 

Alcoholic. 

Non- Alcoholic. 

Tobacco. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1857  - 

4-73 

6-60 

09-13 

34-35 

2-65 

32-68 

1868  - 

4-58 

6-27 

73-20 

35-21 

2-86 

33-92 

1859  ... 

4-93 

6-78 

76-30 

34-33 

3-01 

34  63 

1860 

5-52 

6-72 

76-82  ■ 

35-50 

3-23 

36-23 

1861 

519 

10-69 

77-93 

36-20 

3-41 

34-83 

1862 

5-19 

9-76 

78-79 

34-45 

3-62 

35-42 

1863 

5-57 

10-42 

85-18 

32-76 

3-71 

37-37 

1864 

6-30 

11-40 

88-60 

31-36 

3-86 

38-01 

1865 

6-74 

11-99 

97-83 

30-51 

3-83 

38-90 

1866 

7-80 

13-24 

102-27 

30-63 

4-05 

40'50 

1867  ... 

8-34 

13-67 

110-99 

31-28 

4-23 

40-72 

1868 

8-40 

15-06 

106-82 

30-36 

5-11 

40-98 

1869 

8-17 

14-73 

111-80 

28"84 

5-70 

41-37 

1870 

8-44 

15-08 

117-55 

30-23 

6-16 

41-37 

1871         -       -  - 

8-93 

16-14 

123-40 

30-60 

7-25 

42'50 

1872 

9-07 

16-77 

127'66 

31-17 

7-79 

43-68 

1873 

10-26 

17-91 

131-88 

31-79 

8-28 

46-48 

1874 

10-68 

17-17 

137-28 

31-26 

8-85 

46-68 

1875 

11-85 

17-24 

145-33 

32-05 

9-96 

47-82 

1876 

11-55 

18-66 

149-13 

33-34 

10-43 

48-67 

In  20  years    -  - 

152-24 

256-30 

2087-89 

645-22 

107-98 

800-56 

Average   -      -  - 

7-61 

12-81 

104-40 

32-26 

5-40 

40-03 

„     first  3  years  - 

4'75 

6-55 

72-88 

34-63 

2-84 

33-74 

last  3     ,j  • 

11-36 

17-69 

147-25 

32-22 

9-75 

47-66 

Increase  per  cent. 

140 

170 

102 

7 

243 

41 

157 

71 
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Table  relating  to  Imports. 

I  OO/. 

1  oOo. 

1  o  /  u. 

1  R7  1 
i  O  /  1 . 

-I  0  /  ^» 

1 0  /  o» 

1  ft7  J. 
J.  0  / 

10/0. 

i  0  /  0. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

i      -      -      -  - 

101 

105 

106 

100 

118 

136 

147 

143 

157 

153 

■  Materials  -       -  - 

100 

110 

108 

119 

117 

125 

133 

130 

118 

119 

lufactures  -       -  - 

29 

32 

34 

40 

36 

35 

35 

39 

41 

41 

Total  Values  -    -  - 

230 

247 

248 

259 

271 

296 

315 

312 

316 

319 

er-centage  of  Food 

43° 

43° 

39° 

44° 

46° 

47° 

46° 

50° 

50° 

er-centaf^e  of  Food  to 
Haw  Materials  - 

1  101 

95 

98 

84 

101 

109 

111 

110 

133 

134 

No.  3. 

Tabulated  Extracts  from  the  Returns,  Statistics,  &c. 
Section  I, — The  Extent  and  Prevalence  of  Intemperance. 


i.BLE  1. 


-Tables  showing  the  relative  Proportion  of  Population  in  some  Parishes  to  the  Facilities  afforded  by 
the  Number  of  Licenses,  Avith  the  State  or  Extent  of  Intemperance. 


Returns  from  the  Clergt. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Nature  of  Employment. 


a  a 
o  53 


o  y 
0*0 


Amount  of  Intemperance, 
and 

Classes  addicted  to  it. 


Increase 
or  Decrease 
since  1861. 


Proportion  on  Saturday 
and 

Sunday  to  other  Days. 


43 
60 
96 
116 
121 
125 
172 
177 
19G 
235 
309 
368 
513 

14 
22 
68 

82 
154 
182 

207 
240 

243 

265 

316 
441 

520 
534 

76 
256 
262 
264 
278 
280 

281 
342 


342 
534 
634 
255 
585 
447 
360 
312 
659 
531 
1,000 
105 
410 

750 
476 
990 

1,196 
2,132 
1,555 

980 
6,600 
7,000 

700 

3,971 
6,200 

192 
1,708 

1,260 
366 
750 
500 

1,580 
762 

1,660 
296 


Agricultural 

Ditto  -  -  . 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  -  .  -  . 

Ditto  -  -  -  . 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  -  -  -  . 

Ditto  -  -  -  . 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  - 

Agricultural 

Ditto     -       -  - 
Ditto  - 

Boatmen  and  lime-burners 
Mining  and  ironworks 
Seafaring  and  agricultural 

Agricultural 
Seaport     -      -  - 
Ditto      -      -       .  , 

Agricultural 

Quarrymen,  miners,  &c. 
Manufacturing  - 

Agricultural 

Mining-  and  agricultural 

Mining  and  agricultural 

Agiicultiiral 

Ditto  -  -  ..  , 
Ditto  -  -  -  , 
Ditto     -      -       -  . 

Mining  and  agricultural 

Agricultural 

Ditto     -      -      -  . 


12—11.) 


6 

5 

5 
14 

1 

6 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 

14 


1 

1 

2 
16 


3 
11 


10 
10 

13 
50 
30 


9 
39 

1 

6 

3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


One  case       -       -       -  - 

Very  little. 

Only  occasional, 
j  One  per  cent,  occasional 
j  Very  few  cases      -       -  - 
I  Norie  habitual       -       _  . 

One  per  cent,  occasional. 

Very  small     -       -       -  - 

One  per  cent,  habitual. 
Vrry  limited. 

Two  per  cent,  working  classes 
Only  occasional  -  _  . 
Few  occasionally    -       .  - 

Great  among  working  class  - 

-    ditto    -    -  ditto 

Thirty  per  cent,  among  work- 
ing class. 

Habitual  and  heavy 

Very  great    -       -       -  - 

Great  among  labourers,  farmers, 
and  master  mariners. 

All  classc-s     -       -       -  - 

All  classes  much  addicted  to  it. 

Very  great ;  working  class. 

Very  great ;  farmers  and  la- 
bourers. 
Considerable         _       .  . 
Working  class  35  per  cent. 

Four  habituals,  farmers  - 
Among-  miners  considerable. 

One  per  cent,  male,  one  female. 
One  per  cent,  habitual,  farmers. 
Very  little. 

Small    .       -       -       -  - 
Very  little. 
Occasional,  but  rare 

Only  occasional ;  1  in  200 
None. 

R  R  3 


Decrease. 


Decrease. 

Stationary. 

Decrease. 


Decrease, 
ditto. 

Stationary. 

ditto 
No  decrease 

Increase 


Stationary  - 


Stationary  - 


Stationary. 


Decrease  - 


Saturday  most. 


As  two  to  one. 


Much  greater. 
Three-fourths. 

Very  great  indeed. 
Saturday  mostly. 


Sunday  chiefly. 


Chiefly  on  these  days. 
-    -  ditto. 

Double  on  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, and  Monday. 
Saturday  mostly. 


More  on  Saturday,  but 

rarely. 
Nearly  all  on  these  days. 
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Returns  from  the  Clergy — continued. 


1 


,   73  M 

Xl    IS  ^ 
H   5  «! 

Popula- 
tion. 

Nature  of  Employment. 

imber  of 
iblic-houi 

amber  of 
!erhouses 

jtioners, 
tier  Licei 

■< 
t< 

5 

o 
H 

8,443 
3,700 
4,500 
2,134 
2,000 
2,582 

10,000 
3,000 

821 

315 
405 

166 
300 

57o 

558 
715 
1,255 

840 
4,000 
5,532 

2,066 

3,500 
3,924 
1,099 

350 
2,358 

600 
1,219 

245 

400 

800 


160 
480 

3,580 

3,000 

1,866 

13,000 

14,000 
8,000 
6,000 

11,000 

8,000 


500 
416 

555 
417 
580 
626 

4,717 

2,020 
3,100 

2,700 

5,200 
76,000 
8,500 

12,201 
10,000 


Mining,  &c.       .  .  - 

Ditto     -       .  -  - 

Ditto     -       -  - 

Ditto     -       .  -  - 

Ditto     -       -  -  - 

Various     -       -  -  - 

Seafaring  and  agricultural  - 
Mining,  fishing,  &c.  - 

Agricultural      .  -  - 

Ditto  -  .  -  - 
Ditto  - 

Ditto  -  -  -  - 
Ditto  - 

Fishing  and  agricultural 

Agricultural      .  -  . 

Ditto     -       .  -  - 

Ditto     -       -  - 

Ditto     -       -  .  - 

Manufacturing  -  -  - 
Mining  and  ironworks 

Agricultural  aad  manufac- 
turing. 

Manufacturing  -  -  - 
Mining  and  agricultural 

Various    -       -  -  - 

Agricultural      .  -  - 

Ditto  -  -  -  - 
Ditto  - 

Agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing. 

Agricultural      .  -  - 

Ditto     .      -  -  - 

Ditto     .       -  -  - 


Ditto     -      -  -  - 

Ditto     .       .  -  - 

Ditto     -       -  - 

Ditto     .       .  -  - 

Agricultural  and  manufac- 

tui'ing. 

Ditto    -    -    ditto  - 

Dock  labourers  -  -  - 

Ditto  .  -  -  - 
Shipping  - 

Manufacturing  -  -  - 

Ditto     -      -  -  - 


Agricultural      .       .  - 

Ditto     -      .       -  - 

Ditto     .       -       -  . 

Ditto     .       -       .  ^ 

Ditto     .       .       -  - 

Ditto     -       -       -  . 

Mining  and  manufacturing  - 

Ditto    -    -    ditto  - 
Agricultural   and  manufac- 
turing. 
Manufacturing,  &c. 

Ditto      -       .       -  - 

Ditto  -  .  -  . 
Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto      .       -       -  - 


Amount  of  Intemperance, 
and 

Classes  addicted  to  it. 


Increase 
or  Decrease 
since  1861. 


40 

12 

52 

Considerable         -       -  ■ 

Increase 

18 

18 

-    ditto        -       -       -  - 

ditto 

11 

3 

1  A 

1  4 

Twenty-three  per  cent,  - 

ditto 

11 

1 

12 

Considerable         -       .  . 

- 

5 

5 

Very  great            -       -  - 

- 

10 

6 

16 

Considerable  ... 

Increase 

61 

1 

37 

99 

Very  great  among  all  classes. 

8 

5 

13 

Fifty  per  cent,  occasional 

Increase  - 

3 

(For 

5  or  6 

Q 
O 

ocarc-  ly  any. 

hamlets.) 

_ 

— 

- 

Very  small  indeed  -       -  - 

Decrease. 

_ 

- 

Working    men   entirely,  but 

ditto 

very  seldom. 

1 

1 

None. 

- 

- 

ditto. 

u 

1 

7 

Five  per  cent.,  one  per  cent. 

Slight  de- 

being women. 

crease. 

2 

1 

3 

Forty  per  cent,  occasional 

2 

2 

4 

Farmers       -       -       -  . 

7 

2 

9 

Sixty  per  cent,  labourers 

Slight  de- 

crease. 

6 

_ 

6 

Much ;  labourers  -       -  - 

ditto 

29 

2 

ol 

Much  among  all  classes  - 

ditto 

21 

8 

Q 

38 

Working  class,  37  per  cent.  - 

ditto 

8 

5 

13 

Thirty  per  cent,  male,  10  fe- 

male, working  class. 

18 

3 

4 

25 

Nine  per  cent,  habitual,  50  per 

Increase  - 

cent,  occusional. 

13 

8 

21 

Very  large    -       -       -  - 

10 

_ 

1 

11 

Great  among  farmers 

■ 

_ 

~ 

None. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Small;  labourers  -      -  - 

Stationary. 

1 

~ 

1 

A  few  cases. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Throe    per    cent.  ;  working 
classes. 

ditto 

._ 

_ 

Seldom  see  an  intoxicated  per- 

son. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

One  per  cent,  occasional. 

1 

1 

Two  per  cent,  occasional 

- 

1 

1 

Scarcely  ever  a  case. 

1 

- 

- 

About  a  dozen  occasional  cases 

Decr6as6 

10 

14 

8 

32 

Much  amojig  small  tradesmen 

ditto 

and  labourers. 

7 

3 

2 

12 

Thirty  per  cent,  male,  20  per 

cent.  lemale,  working  class. 

6 

3 

8 

17 

From  10  to  15  per  cent.  - 

Increase  - 

44 

43 

1 

88 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  amon? 

Decrease  - 

working  class. 

90 

4 

15 

109 

[^Eighty  per  cent,  habitual 

Increase  - 

27 

12 

13 

52 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  habitual  - 

ditto 

34 

3 

37 

Flooded  with  intemperance 

ditto 

27 

5 

2 

34 

One-third  of  the  men,  one-fifth 

ditto 

females. 

30 

20 

60 

Very  great  among  the  working- 

class. 

2 

2 

None  scarcely. 

1 

1 

Two  per  cent,  occasional;  la- 

Decrease. 

bourers. 

1 

1 

Very  little     .       .       -  . 

Stationary  - 

1 

1 

Not  a  drunkard  in  the  parish. 

1 

1 

Among  labourers  occasionally - 

1 

1 

Two  or  three  occasional  cases. 

9 

7 

16 

Much  among  colliers  and  fac- 

Increase - 

tory  operatives. 

5 

7 

12 

Considerable  among  both  sexes. 

5 

4 

2 

11 

Much  habitual      -       -  . 

Increase  - 

5 

7 

10 

22 

Great    among    'bus  drivers. 

Slight  de- 

ostlers, &c. 

crease. 

2 

17 

9 

28 

Very  great    -       -       -  - 

225 

232 

3 

460 

ditto       -       -       -  - 

Doubled  - 

4 

43 

4 

51 

Twenty    per    cent,  working 

Increase  - 

class. 

29 

15 

4 

48 

Considerable        .       .  - 

ditto 

15 

18 

10 

43 

Twenty-five  percent,  occasional. 

10  per  cent,  habitual. 

i 

Proportion  on  Saturday 
and 

Sunday  to  other  Days. 


Saturday  mostly. 

-  -  ditto. 

-  -  ditto. 

Most  on  these  days. 
Ninety  per  cent. 
One-third  more  on  Sai* 
turday. 


Eighty  per  cent. 


Saturday  is  the  day. 


! 


Double. 

Two-thirds  on  Saturday, 
Saturday  mostly. 
Most  on  these  days. 

Double  on  Saturday. 
Most  on  these  days. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  oil 
Saturday. 

Saturday,   Sunday,  sa^ 

Monday  mostly. 
Saturday,   Sunday,  and, 

Mondiiy  worst  days. 
Mostly  on  Saturday. 


Half  less. 


Saturday  most ;  Sunday 
rare,  except  among 
Irish  labourers. 

Sunday  mostly. 

Chiefly  on  Saturday. 


Ten  times  more. 

Much  more  then. 

These  days  worst  of  all. 

-   -  ditto. 

Ten  to  one. 

These  days  the  worst. 

Most  on  these  days. 


On  these  days  if  any. 
On  Saturday  most. 

Greatly  in    excess  oa 
these  days. 

Far  greater. 

Double  on  Saturday. 

Four  times  more. 
These  days  the  worst. 
Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Ten  times  more. 
Vastly  more. 
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Returns  from  the  Clergy  —  continited. 


No. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Nature  of  Employment. 


M,  235 

i.  2 

„  16 


96 

103 
120 

184 
19:5 
220 

221 
270 

286 
315 
323 

415 

32 

111 
124 

134 
196 

277 
409 

472 


10,821 

970 

387 

404 
176 

307 
800 

552 
1,894 
321 

199 
300 

3,714 
234 
J,200 

479 

21,000 

330 
4,000 

4,389 
1,927 

7,000 
7,598 

714 


Manufacturing,  &c.  - 

Agricultural      -       .  . 

Ditto     .       .       -  - 

Ditto     -      -  .  - 

Manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural, 

V'arious     -       -  -  - 
Agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing. 

Agricultural  .  -  . 
(Genteel  suburbs) 

Agricultural      -  -  - 

Ditto  -  -  -  - 
Ditto     -       -      -  . 

Manufacturing  -  -  . 
Agricultural  -  .  _ 
Manufacturing  chiefly 

Agricultural  and  mining 

Manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural. 

Agricultural  -  .  . 
Various  - 

Manufacturing  and  mining - 

Agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  quarry. 

Manufacturing  - 

Manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural. 

Colliers  and  quarrymen 


■a  .2 

as 

3  3 


1 

21 

3 
9 

15 


7 
14 


a 


15  fq 


sot, 
o  S 

0.2  o 


48 


37 

8 
2 


10 
20 


2 
1 

17 


H 

O 

H 


Amount  of  Intemperance, 
and 

Classes  addicted  to  it. 


56 

1 
1 

1 


7 
1 
1 

75 

3 
17 

17 


22 

34 


Fifty  per  cent,  of  working 
classes. 

Three  per  cent,  among  farmers 

and  labourers. 
Most  among  the  waterworks' 

labourers. 
Very  little. 
Occasional,  but  rare. 

Eight  occasional  cases  - 
Small  

Males,  one  per  cent. 

Few  drunkards. 

Very  few,  occasional  cases 

Very  little  indeed  - 

Three  per  cent,  working  class  - 

Not  much. 

One  per  cent,  occasional. 

No  habitual  drunkards.  Little 

occasionally. 
Very  seldom  any. 

Much  among  mill-hands,  col- 
liers, and  farmers. 

Much  occasionally - 

Habitual  intemperance  conside- 
rable. 

Very  large  among  all  classes. 

Very  ))revalent  among  the 
quarriers. 

Considerable         -       -  - 

Very  great  among  the  iron- 
workers. 

Considerable        _      .  . 


Increase 
or  Decrease 
since  1861. 


Decrease  - 


Decrease 
ditto 


ditto, 
ditto 


Increase 


Decrease. 


Proportion  nn  S.Uii.'ia 
and 

Sunday  to  other  Days 


Saturday    and  Sunday 
men,  Monday  women. 


Two  or  three  times  more. 


Only  on  these  days. 
Slightly  more. 


A  little  more  on  market 
days. 

Only  on  market  days. 
On  Friday  mostly ;  mar- 
ket day. 

On  these  days. 


Equals  all  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Saturday  night  is  worst. 
Double. 


Monday  the  worst. 


On  Saturday  evenings 
mostly. 


Table  2, — Extracts  from  the  Returns  from  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of  Police. 


^° 

Number  of 

Qy,  What  proportion 

of  those  who  have 

Qy.  What  proportion 

Qy.  Is  there  much  intemperance  in  your 

Proportion 

of  Houses 

come    under  your 
cognizance  as  crimi- 
nals have  been  the 

O  O 

a  O 
.2 

of  those  taken  into 
custody  are  under 

district  ?    Is  it  on  the  increase  or  de- 
crease relatively  to  population  ?  And 

3 

to  Population. 

victims  of  drinking 

the  influence  of  li- 

to what  do  you  attribute  such  increase 

3 

<! 
t- 

habits  and  associ- 

quor ? 

or  decrease  ? 

3 

3 

MS)  Q 

o 

•  o 

S  W 

o 
H 

ates 

5 

682,000 

2,061 

2,382 

4,443 

One  to  every 

153  persons 

No  statistics  - 

No  statistics  - 

Increase  of  25-55  per  cent. 

9 

28,028 

61 

30 

91 

308  „ 

75  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

Decreasing. 

20 

11,277 

19 

17 

36 

» 

313  „ 

Very  few ;  few  work- 
ing class. 

Only  those  charged 
with  drunkenness. 

No  increase. 

21 

14,584 

81 

34 

115 

126  „ 

75  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

On  the  increase.    Too  many  facilities. 

22 

3,836 

25 

6 

31 

124  „ 

75     „           -  - 

75     „           -  - 

Yes  J  too  many  Idw  houses. 

24 

3,045 

32 

4 

36 

» 

84  i  „ 

70     „          -  - 

25     „           -  - 

Decreasing,  through  bad  trade. 

28 

82,854 

122 

275 

397 

208-70  „ 

More  than  half 

Decrease  ;  in  1869  there  were  335, 

30 

3,600 

8 

4 

12 

300  „ 

Two -thirds 

Not  much  intemperance  here. 

36 

76,245 

414 

116 

530 

143-85  „ 

75  per  cent.,  at  least 

Increase.    Too  many  public-houses  and 
late  hours. 

57 

117,347 

536 

384 

920 

» 

127-65  „ 

Tk\o-thirds  in  manu- 

About one-third 

Much  intemperance. 

facturing  parts,  half- 
in  rui-al. 

92 

122,200 

302 

273 

575 

» 

212-53 

Fully  two-thirds 

More   than   50  per 
per  cent. 

Yes,  and  on  the  increase;   too  mar/ 
public-houses. 

93 

5,871 

43 

24 

67 

87-62  „ 

Five-sixths 

Two-thirds 

Yes,  yts  ;  too  many  beer  and  public-houses. 

04 

43,189 

131 

92 

223 

193-67  „ 

85  per  cent.,  at  least 

70  per  cent,  in  town ; 
25  per  cent,  rural. 

Considerdiile  increase. 

12 

9,555 

48 

14 

62 

» 

154  „ 

30     „           „  - 

25  per  cent. 

Yes,  but  decreasing.    Several  beerhouses 

closed. 

17 

5,000 

94 

37 

131 

38-16  „ 

80     „           -  - 

25     „           -  - 

Too  much  ;  but  decreasing. 

18 

23,833 

61 

94 

155 

>' 

153-80  „ 

50     „           .  - 

20     „           -  - 

Decreasing ;  increased  magisterial  restric- 
tions. 

42 

23,546 

50 

27 

77 

« 

305-80  „ 

Less  than  a  third 

Less  than  a  third 

Little  intemperance  here. 

48 

11,300 

46 

34 

80 

141-25  „ 

One-half  ... 

One-third 

A  great  deal  of  intemperance  in  this 
district. 

59 

17,589 

42 

14 

56 

314  „ 

One-third 

Very  few 

But  little,  and  decreasing. 

50 

28,281 

85 

87 

172 

» 

164-4-2  „ 

Two  thirds 

Two-thirds 

Decreasing.    New  Beer  Act,  1869. 

39 

35,232 

164 

80 

244 

144-39  „ 

65  to  70  per  cent. 

90  per  cent. 

Greatly  on  the  increase. 

17 

145,827 

140 

574 

714 

204-23  „ 

About  one-third 

Two-thirds 

Increase  ;  good  trade  ;  high  wages  ;  Sa- 
turday half  holiday. 

186  „ 

18 

343,696 

683 

1,165 

1,848 

» 

50  per  cent.,  at  least 

25  per  cent. 

Increasing. 

21 

4,558 

29 

13 

42 

108-52  „ 

34-9  per  cent.  - 

21-8    „          -  - 

Decrease  ;  stricter  supervision  and  tempe- 
rance movement. 

23 

33,000 

116 

17 

133 

» 

248  „ 

Nearly  all       -  - 

70     „          -  - 

A  lamentable  amount  even  here. 

t2 

50,000 

80 

53 

133 

376  „ 

Four-fifths 

Three-fourths  - 

Decreased ;  several  beerhouses  closed. 

>3 

5,675 

35 

21 

66 

  n 

101'33  „ 

Two-thirds 

Increasing. 

:i2-ii.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Table  2. — Extracts  from  the  Returns  from  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of  Police — continued. 


o  o 


O  • 


Number  of 


fS  i 


03  35 


Proportion  of  Houses 
to  Population. 


Qy,  What  proportion 
of  tliose  who  have 
come  under  your 
cognizance  as  crimi- 
nals have  been  the 
victims  of  driaking 
habits  and  associ- 
ates ? 


Qy.  What  proportion 
of  those  taken  into 
custody  are  under 
the  influence  of  li- 
quor ? 


Qy.  Is  there  much  intemperance  in  _ 
district?    Is  it  on  the  increase  oi 
crease  relatively  to  populatioa? 
to  what  do  you  attribute  such  inci 
or  decrease  .* 


266 
268 

271 

274 
287 

292 
296 

315 

327 

330 

360 
362 
365 

367 

369 

394 
397 
415 

448 

461 

466 

472 
473 
478 

555 
383 
582 
599 
622 
625 
656 
661 
906 


40,000 
43,000 

41,556 

29,902 
54,830 

19,000 
7,408 

145,711 
3,000 

5,229 

16,977 
23,457 
50,094 

25,382 

18,831 

137,761 
6,750 
58,550 

36,468 

17,024 

39,405 

355,665 
76,337 
60,000 

35,369 
37,960 
33,000 

103,651 
22,669 
16,860 
24,173 
10,899 

124,815 


197 

208 

221 


156 

90 
67 

589 
31 

36 

42 
123 
127 

110 

63 

506 
72 
187 

84 

73 
104 

479 
225 
67 

143 

172 
101 
330 
77 
59 
118 
43 
118 


75 
60 

38 

35 
136 

59 
7 

392 

10 

24 
14 
118 

34 

36 

106 

213 

122 

33 
81 

1,908 
227 
185 

66 
121 
48 
219 
54 
29 
60 
24 
515 


272 
268 

259 

123 

292 

149 

74 

981 
31 

46 

66 
137 

245 

144 

104 

612 
72 
400 

20G 

106 
185 

2,387 
452 
252 

209 
293 
149 
549 
131 

88 
178 

67 
633 


One  to  every  147  persons 
160-44  „ 

„  160-44  „ 

243  „ 

187-  70  „ 

127-51  „ 
100  „ 

„  148-53  „ 

„  96-79  „ 

„  113-67  „ 

„  257-22  „ 

171-21  „ 

208  54  „ 

„  176-26  „ 

181  „ 

J,  225 

93-75  „ 
„  146-37  „ 

177  „ 

„  160-60  „ 

213  „ 

149  „ 
„  168-88  „ 

„  238  „ 

169-22  „ 
129  „ 
221-47  „ 

188-  61  „ 
„           173  „ 

191-59  „ 
135-81  „ 
162-67  „ 
197-17  „ 


75  per  cent. 
Nearly  all 

One-third 

50  per  cent. 
Two-thirds 

90  per  cent. 

80     „  -  - 

80     „  -  - 

Scarcely  an  exception 

75  per  cent. 

Not  less  than  two-thirds 
90  per  cent. 

Certaiiily  75  per  cent. 

Two-thirds 

A  very  large  proportion 
All  of  them 
75  per  cent. 


50  „ 

Fully  one-half  - 

41  per  cent. 
75  „ 
50  „ 

70     „  about 

Two-thirds 

90  per  cent. 

Two-thirds 

75  „ 

75  „ 

75  „ 

50  „ 

80  „ 


Two-thirds 
Two-thirds,  or  more 

One-third 

40  per  cent. 

26     „  -  - 

One- half. 
80  per  cent 

80     „  -  - 

Nearly  all 

Very  few,  except  for 

drunkenness. 
One  in  20 
About  one-half 
One-third  positively 

drunk. 
About  50  per  cent.  - 

Only  those  for  drunk- 
enness. 
Above  20  per  cent.  - 
All  of  them. 
50  per  cent. 

50     „  -  - 

Positively  drunk 
50  per  cent. 

62     „  -  - 

25     „  -  - 

70     „  -  - 

20     „  -  - 

About  half 
Nearly  all. 
Numerous 
80  per  cent. 
Two-thirds 
25  per  cent. 
More  than  half 
-  ditto 


Much  and  increasing  among  shipwri; 
Increasing;     due  to   Saturday  ni| 
traffic. 

Increasing ;  too  many  houses  and 
hours. 

Increasing ;  due  to  brisk  trade. 
Large  increase  ;  influx  of  labouiei 
the  public  works. 

(a.)  Yes ;  (b.)  Somewhat  less.  1 
and  Beerhouse  Act,  1869. 

ditto    -   -  ditto. 

Increasing ;  low  houses ;  grocers 
confectioners'  licences  j  late  hour. 


Decreasing. 

(a.)  Yes  ;  (b.)  increasing. 
Decreasing  :  fewer  beershops ;  st) 
police. 

(a.)  Yes;  (b.)  decrease.    Stricter « 
vision. 

Too  many  facilities  ;  beershops  the  i 
curse. 

Decreasing ;  stricter  supervision.  ' 

Decrease.    Wine  and  Seerhovsg 
1870. 

Increasing  much  ;  influx  of  buildoi 

railway  men. 
Decreasing ;  moral  remedies. 
Not,  considering  the  class,  roinen 

forgemen. 
Increase  in  10  years  on  population, ! 
Doubled  in  eight  years. 
Much;  decreasing.    Wine  and  Bee 

1869. 

Much,  but  decreasing;  bad  trade. 
Increase ;  low  morals  of  publicans. 

Increase  among  the  colliers. 
Decrease  ;  magisterial  suppressions 
Decrease;  magisterial  repression. 
Decrease ;  dull  trade. 
Decrease;  magisterial  repression. 
Decrease  ;  fewer  beerhouses ;  sincs 
70  licenses  have  been  taken  arntf 


Table  3. — Extracts  from  Returns  from  the  Governors  and  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 


Average  Number 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  those  who 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  recommittals 

of 

have  come  under  your  cognizance  as 

may  be  ascribed  to  drinking  habits  and 

No. 

Prisoners 

criminals   have    been   the    victims  of 

associates,  and  to  what  extent  do  these 

under 

drinking  habits  and  associates,  directly 

militate  against  the  reformation  of  cri- 

Charge. 

or  indirectly 

minals  on  their  release  ? 

1 

1,176 

75  per  cent.  - 

75  per  cent. 

2 

40 

Two- thirds        .       -       -  - 

Nearly  all. 

3 

41 

More  than  half         -       .  - 

-  ditto. 

4 

700 

80  per  cent.  - 

-  ditto. 

5 

144 

90  ,  

One-third  directly     -       -  . 

-  ditto. 

6 

189 

Three -fourths. 

7 

893 

85  per  cent.             -       -  - 

Nearly  all. 

8 

80 

75      „  - 

Four-fifths. 

9 

133 

75  „  

-  ditto. 

10 

126 

75      „     -  - 

-  ditto. 

11 

80 

Fully  two-thirds       -       -  - 

125  out  of  221. 

12 

79 

80  per  cent.  - 

70  per  cent. 

13 

200 

60  per  cent,  directly  -       -  - 

75  „ 

14 

93 

90  per  cent.  - 

75  „ 

15 

384 

60     „  - 

75  „ 

16 

270 

75      „  - 

A  large  proportion. 

17 

300 

75      „  - 

50  per  cent. 

18 

156 

90      „  - 

Nearly  all. 

19 

280 

60      „  - 

65  per  cent. 

20 

127 

75      „  - 

85  „ 

21 

199 

90      .,  - 

Most  of  them. 

22 

200 

90      „  - 

Nearly  all. 

23 

93 

90      „  - 

80  per  cent. 

24 

13,0001 
yearly/ 

75  „  

A  very  large  proportion. 

^1 
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[The  following  Table  is  designed  to  show  the  Extent  to  which  Apprehensions  for  Drunkenness  and  Offences 

arising  therefrom  Monopolise  the  Attention  of  the  Police.] 

Table  4, — Arrests  for  all  Offences;  Number  and  Per-centage  of  those  who  were  Drunk  when  Arrested; 
and  Number  and  Per-centage  of  those  charged  with  Drunkenness  only. 


TOWNS. 

ling-  the  29th 

Total  Number 
of 
Persons 
Arrested  who 
were  taken 
before  the 
Magistrates 
for  all 

Number 
who  were  Drunk 
when 
taken  into  Custody. 

Number 
who  were  Sober 
when  taken 
into  Custody. 

Pef-cent;ige  of  the 
Persons  Drunk  when 
Arrested 
on  the 
Total  Number  Arrested. 

Number  of  Persons 

charged 
with  Drunkenness, 

and  the 
Per-centage  on  the 
Number  of 

Arrests. 

a 

Offences. 

s  s 
»  & 

Male  and  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

lOlal. 

Persons. 

Jrcl 

/ 

1872 

9,016 

3,938 

4,799 

2,212 

45-1 

19-7 

64-8 

10,005 

50-1 

1871 

21,872 

9,719 

4,010 

5,634 

2,509 

44-4 

18-3 

62-7 

10,696 

49-9 

Manchester  -       -  -( 

1870 

22,233  ■ 

9,894 

4,409 

5,724 

2,606 

44-5 

18-0 

62-5 

11,083 

49-8 

1869 

23,076 

10,267 

4,415 

5,409 

2,625 

44-4 

19-1 

63-6 

11,461 

49-6 

\ 

1868 

19,278 

8,688 

3,546 

4,713 

2,331 

45-0 

18-3 

63-4 

9,540 

49-4 

Liverpool    -       -  -| 

1872 
1871 

30,145 
32,686 

11,124 

13,285 

7,686 
8,947 

5,196 
5,175 

6,139 
5,279 

36-9 
40-6 

25-4 
27-3 

62-3 

68-0 

16,927 
19,559 

56-1 
59-8 

Leeds  -      -      -  .| 

1872 
1871 

4,234 
4,247 

1,532 
1,657 

322 
4  06 

1,904 
1,713 

476 
471 

36-1 
39-0 

7-6 

9-5 

43  7 
48'5 

1,545 
1,586 

36-  4 

37-  3 

Rochdale  - 

1871 

2,213 

778 

187 

896 

284 

35-1 

8-4 

43-5 

923 

41-7 

Blackburn  '       '  ""j^ 

1872 

1,895 

1,134 

761 

59-8 

849 

44-8 

1871 

2,003 

1,361 

642 

67-9 

1,051 

52-4 

'I 

'T'.^^^  cu  •  /(A)  The  Degree  of  Education  of  all  Persons  Arrested  at  the  undermentioned  Places; 
lABLE  5. —  bhowmg(;Tj-;  °  r    -r.     i  i 

°{(r5  „  „  „  tor  Drunkenness  only. 


Number 

None. 

Imperfect. 

Good. 

O 

2  c  " 

of 
Persons 

*^  o 

Name  of  Place. 

Male. 

Female. 

Per  Cent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Per  Cent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Per  Cent. 

°  s  J 

fc£T3  O 

5  W 
_ 

1872. 

Arrested. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

V  OH 
PL,  S  O 

Manchester  (A) 

„      (B)-  - 
Annual  average  for  10 
previous  years. 

19,965 
\  10,005 
j  7,864 

3,489 
1,650 
1,348 

3,022 
1,250 
953 

53-5 
56-8 
58-5 

V 

46-4 
43  1 
41-4 

9,787 
5,410 
4,181 

3,093 
1,411 
1,017 

75-9 

79-  3 

80-  4 

24-0 
20-6 
19-5 

539 
271 

381 

35 
13 
11-8 

93-9 

95-  4 

96-  9 

6-0 
4-5 
3-0 

2-8 

2-8 
4-9 

Liverpool  (A)  - 

.      (B)   -  - 

Annual  average  for  3 
years,  1872-70. 

30,145 
"1  15,841 
J  18,310 

12,986 
(i,702 
7,581 

43-1 
42-3 
41-5 

16,796 
8,919 
10,510 

55-  7 

56-  3 

57-  2 

363 
220 
218f 

1-2 
1-4 
1-2 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Leeds  (A) 
Leeds  (B)- 

4,234 
1,545 

638 
302 

223 
136 

1,519 

875 

277 
154 

98 
71 

9 
7 
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Appendix  D.  PAPERS  handed  in  by  Chief  Inspector  Harris. 


Metropolitan  Police. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Summonses  against  "Drink  Houses'*  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  from  the  Year  1838  to  1876  inclusive. 


Year. 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

Year. 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

1838 

924 

80 

1,004 

1858 



879 

235 

1,114 

1839 

813 

143 

956 

1859 

683 

210 

893 

1840 

742 

112 

854 

1860 

646 

237 

883 

1841 

658 

141 

799 

1861 

961 

227 

1,188 

1842 

667 

119 

786 

1862 

995 

184 

1,179 

1843 

779 

174 

953 

1863 

1,053 

206 

1,259 

1844 

699 

128 

827 

1864 

892 

276 

1,168 

1845 

734 

155 

889 

1865 

824 

235 

1,059 

1846 

781 

223 

1,004 

1866 

671 

376 

1,046 

lo47 

/Do 

I  /  / 

y  oo 

1  ftA7 
1  oO  / 

CS 1  0 

1  Q  J 

1848 

762 

158 

920 

1868 

1,034 

288 

1,322 

1849 

1,125 

247 

1,372 

1869 

986 

381 

1,367 

1850 

1,085 

269 

1,354 

1870 

770 

266 

1,036 

1851 

960 

226 

1,186 

1871 

362 

176 

538 

1852 

1,293  ' 

321 

1,614 

1872 

279 

220 

499 

1853 

1,138 

263 

1,401 

1873 

171 

123 

294 

1854 

1,067 

290 

1,357 

1874 

249 

149 

398 

1855 

718 

256 

974 

1876 

263 

113 

376 

1856 

881 

229 

1,110 

1876 

186 

86 

272 

1857 

017 

235 

1,152 

Total  - 

30,219 

8,127 

38,346 

Metropolitan  Police  Office,  4,  "Whitehall-place,\  W.  Harris, 

2  July  1877.  J  Chief  Inspector. 


Convictions  during  1876  : — Public-houses,  Beershops,  and  Refreshment-houses. 


Open  during  Closed  Hours     -       -       -  - 
Permitting  Drunkenness  and  Disorderly  Conduct 
Permitting  Gambling    -       -       -       -  - 
Selling  without  License  -       -       -       -  - 
Harbouring  Police  - 

Bribing  Police  ------ 

Refusing  to  admit  Police       -       .       .  - 
Harbouring  Thieves  - 


108 
40 
16 

8 
5 
4 

g 


Total 


186 
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Metropolitan  1'olice. 


Appendix  D 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Acres  comprised  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
and  the  Average  Number  of  Acres  each  Police  Officer  has  to  Patrol,  both  on 
Night  and  Day  Duty. 


Number  of  Police  on  Ordinary  Duty : 

Night  duty  

Day  duty 

Number  of  acres 

Average  Number  of  Acres  to  each  Police  Officer: 

Night  duty  

Day  duty  ------- 


Inner 
Divisions. 


1,486 
743 

8,151-68 


5-48 
10-96 


Outer 
Divisions, 


2,793 
1,396 

432,431-97 

154'82 
309-64 


Average  Number  of  Acres  to  each  Police  Officer  throughout  the  Metropolitan  Police  District:  — 


Night  duty  - 
Day  duty 

Metropolitan  Police  Office,  4,  Whitehall-place, 
2  July  1877. 


-  102-96 

-  205-92 


W.  Harris, 

Chief  Inspector. 


Metropolitan  Police. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Apprehensions  during  the  Year  1876,  for  the  under- 
mentioned Offences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Docks  and  Waterside. 


division 

AND 

SUB-DIVISION. 

Drunkenness. 

Drunk 
and  Disorderly. 

Disorderly 
Characters. 

Disorderly 
Prostitutes. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

H  Leman-street  - 

527 

267 

534 

497 

47 

37 

34 

1,108 

835 

K  Stepney  -      -      -  - 

192 

167 

113 

149 

11 

10 

27 

316 

353 

K  Shadwell  ... 

162 

85 

397 

429 

101 

42 

38 

660 

594 

K  Poplar    -      -       -  . 

160 

89 

224 

139 

39 

36 

13 

423 

277 

R  Deptford  -      -      .  - 

34 

30 

88 

42 

54 

14 

13 

176 

99 

R  Rotherhithe    -      -  - 

59 

25 

108 

64 

23 

7 

4 

190 

100 

Total   -   -  - 

1,134 

663 

1,464 

1,320 

275 

146 

129 

2,873 

2,258 

Metropolitan  Police  OflSce,  4,  Whitehall-place, 
2  July  1877. 


W.  Hams, 

Chief  Inspector. 


Metropolitan  Police. 


Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  Serious  Crime  with  Charges  of  Drunken- 
ness in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  for  Ten  Years  (1867  to  1876.) 


be 

Bnrg-lary 

unk 
Dis- 

a 

and 

0 

Year. 

ghter. 

.8  Wound 

Houseb 
Number 

■■eaking. 

Bment. 

Person. 

Simple. 

fc'n 

mber  of  1 
ink  and 
Charges. 

rder. 

nslau 

o 

■3 

0 

of 
reported 

Arrests. 

)bery. 

bezzli 

>i 
a 

a> 
u 

ceny, 

eivini 

■i 

s  0  ^ 

=1 

cd 

"3 

Offences. 

0 

S 

u 

ts 

u 

<» 

H 
0 

^  ^ 

1^ 

« 

c-^  ffl  0 

1867  - 

12 

43 

103 

471 

244 

110 

387 

1,839 

8,098 

163 

11,226 

16.941 

1868  - 

10 

63 

122 

483 

286 

111 

323 

1,759 

9,120 

256 

12,2'17 

19,632 

1869  - 

8 

57 

130 

479 

274 

118 

179 

1,597 

C,371 

277 

12,216 

20,391 

1870  - 

15 

63 

101 

453 

208 

92 

159 

1,098 

8,149 

154 

10,284 

21,625 

1871  - 

12 

68 

97 

433 

171 

83 

196 

1,178 

6,536 

96 

8,699 

24,213 

1872  - 

12 

82 

77 

344 

122 

60 

200 

1,174 

6,864 

106 

8,919 

29,109 

1873  - 

9 

77 

97 

328 

132 

44 

172 

1,210 

7,213 

108 

9,2,38 

29,755 

1874  - 

12 

48 

124 

349 

101 

51 

200 

1,070 

6,674 

128 

8,656 

26,156 

1875  - 

13 

60 

143 

318 

121 

38 

171 

1,179 

6,444 

104 

8,470 

30,976 

1876  - 

10 

93 

148 

388 

147 

70 

236 

1,329 

7,650 

111 

10,035 

32,328 

Total  - 

113 

654 

1,142 

4,046 

1,806 

777 

2,223 

13,433 

76,119 

1,603 

100,010 

251,125 

Metropolitan  Police  Office,  4,  Whitehall-place, 
2  July  1877. 


W.  Harris, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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Metropolitan  Police. 


Street  Offences  allied  to  Drunkenness. 


Eeturn  showing  the  Numbei'  of  Persons  Apprehended  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  for  the  undermentioned  Offences  from  the  Year  1831  to  1876 
inclusive. 


Assaults, 
Common. 

Assaults  on 
Police. 

Attempting 
to  Rescue. 

Obstructing 
Police. 

Disorderly 
Characters. 

Disorderly 
Prostitutes. 

Total. 

1 oo 1     -  - 

0,4^0 

y  /  0 

0  Qon 

I  U,OOti 

1  A  A 1  ,1 

io,y  14 

0 , 4  y  4 

00 

0,UUO 

3,771 

11    A  A  f\ 

1 4,44l> 

0, 1  >^  1 

0  ft 
/o 

K 

O,loo 

3,427 

1  Q  7  A  /I 

1  o,7t)4 

0,/  1  (5 

^  AO 

14^ 

7  OA  1 

/,yb  1 

0,099 

1  7  TOA 

1  /,/-iU 

IO'jO 

^  ftd  K 
0,0^0 

0  n  n 

ISO/ 

AO  i 

0  ri  A  T 

o,9t)7 

1  '7  7  AO 

17,/yii 

1  QIC  _ 

"i  07S 
o,u  /  0 

4UO 

iioy 

7,100 

3,998 

1  A   0  A 

lo,o/  0 

1  Q  Q 
100/ 

0,0,^0 

lo7 

T   A  X  Cl 

/,Doy 

3,103 

]  6,239 

1  ft  Oft 

A  T  art 
4,  /  HO 

0 1 4 

00 1 

/ ,  /  Uo 

0  yl  1  n 

0,4  lu 

1  A   KA  A 

10,o44 

A  4*^(1 
4,4o0 

1    A  A  Q 

1  ,440 

288 

ft   1  7  ,t 

o,174 

0  1  K  /< 

o,lo4 

17,712 

0,  -J  4  0 

0  4  A  r/ 
ii,447 

304 

004 

11   0  A  7 

11, 2d  7 

3,837 

AO  t:.  A  (\ 

2o,o49 

1  ft  /«  1 

!\  Al  Q 
0,4  jl  0 

0   1  fiQ 

~,  1  DO 

o2U 

0/0 

1  :;;,/yo 

0,01 0 

OA    A  A  /I 

ii4,Uy4 

JW4*  " 

'{  1  0*? 
0, 1  yo 

1  tin 

J  ,/oy 

5io4 

-1 0  0 

1  JjO^O 

C\  e  0  A 

2,5oU 

00  '^O  1 
ZZfOi)  L 

in''. 

0, 1  Uo 

1  OQft 

zoy 

00 1 

1 1  ^yyo 

fc>  Q  C  0 

a,ooy 

00  OAA 
^ti,oOO 

10%% 

0  J.ftO 

O^A 

oc? 

0  'TOA 
^,1  Zo 

1  /  ,1  U4 

1  ft/1 1 
1040  - 

f\  ftQ *^ 
0,000 

^,oy  4 

.«4y 

.JO  / 

/I  1  '^Q 

4j  1  oy 

0  1  1 
li,  I  1  0 

1  K  ono 
I  o,zuy 

.1 0  4  0 

Q  on? 
o,^u  / 

0  '5  A 

.J^'O 

4,1  yo 

1    0  Q 

J  ,y4o 

1  A  AAA 
1  D,UUt> 

1  ft  /<  7 

0,ouD 

1  ft*? 
10/ 

10/ 

ojU  1  y 

1  n  AO 

I,/ 4.4 

io,0/U 

1  £1  yf  ft 

o,^yo 

0  /I  ft  ^ 
-  ,400 

1  /  tJ 

^,oO  / 

0  1  Oft 
■if  I  UO 

1  .1  A  1  ft 

1  4,010 

io4y 

0,1/0 

Q  nOT 
o,0-/ 

^oy 

07  1 
Oy^i  1 

0  0 AO 

2,o9y 

1  /?  QAQ 

iD,ouy 

1  C  K  n 

ft 

0, 1  uo 

oU4 

1  ft  A 

v1   ft  QQ 

4)0oy 

0  AO 

lijOU^ 

1 0,000 

loo  I  - 

o,0o  / 

0  T  ^ 
0  /  0 

OUU 

Oj  /  40 

0  (^7Q 

ii,o7o 

1  A  A  7A 

1  o,u / u 

1  ft  KO 

0,Uo  / 

Q  Q  ft  1 
o,oO  1 

Q  "5  /I 
004 

Oft  1 

Q  ft  1  A 
OjC5  1  D 

Q  7  ^  A 

o,7oU 

1  n  (tA  Q 

J  /,o4y 

1  ft  X 

D,  1  oy 

0,v,i4 

QHft 
oUO 

1  Oo 

Ojoy  0 

Q  0  ft  A 

OjtjOD 

1  A  0  1  1 

10, yi  1 

1854  - 

6,899 

2,849 

292 

79 

3,518 

3,764 

17,401 

1855  - 

6,068 

2,636 

298 

95 

3,099 

3,592 

16,288 

1856  - 

6,763 

2,914 

274 

72 

3,102 

4,303 

17,428 

1857  - 

7,504 

3,965 

399 

103 

3,467 

5,178 

20,616 

1858  - 

7,0D0 

3,544 

411 

81 

2,994 

4,890 

19,010 

1859  - 

6,960 

2,934 

347 

87 

2,433 

4,242 

17,003 

1860  - 

6,326 

2,700 

276 

88 

2,4  47 

3,734 

16,671 

1861  - 

6,395 

2,880 

253 

54 

2,933 

3,703 

16,218 

1862  - 

7,792 

3,301 

402 

139 

3,460 

3,403 

18,497 

1863  - 

7,538 

2,714 

429 

71 

2,884 

3,151 

16,787 

186i  - 

7,851 

2,701 

363 

57 

3,329 

2,803 

17,104 

1865  - 

8,662 

2,883 

397 

62 

3,750 

2,708 

18,462 

1866  - 

8,072 

2,238 

256 

16 

3,591 

2,533 

16,706 

1867  - 

7,013 

1,681 

198 

8 

3,116 

2,594 

14,610 

1868  - 

7,249 

2,615 

306 

94 

2,430 

1,665 

14,359 

1869  - 

7,110 

2,858 

290 

111 

2,616 

3,094 

16,079 

1870  - 

7,172 

3,058 

271 

92 

3,939 

1,924 

16,466 

1871  - 

7,298 

3,3-25 

289 

111 

4,028 

1,927 

16,978 

1872  - 

7,819 

3,692 

342 

71 

4,758 

1,904 

18,586 

1873  - 

6,774 

2,521 

290 

54 

4,138 

1,695 

15,472 

1874  - 

6,877 

2,224 

263 

37 

4,172 

1,378 

14,951 

1875  - 

6,988 

2,633 

289 

32 

4,166 

1,397 

15,605 

1876  - 

0,964 

2,941 

342 

46 

4,615 

1,805 

16,713 

Total  - 

289,503 

104,619 

13,363 

9,300 

237,791 

133,456 

788,032 

Metropolitan  Police  Office,  4,  Whitehall-place, 
2  July  1877. 


W.  Harris, 

Chief  Inspector. 
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Metropolitan  Police. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Persona  Apprehended  Daily  for  being  Drunk,  or  Drunk  and 

Disorderly,  during  the  Month  of  June  1877. 


DATE. 

"Number  of  Persons  Apprehended  for  being 

Drunk,  or  Drunk  and  Disord 

erly. 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Friday 

- 

June 

1 

40 

23 

63 

9 

8 

17 

49 

31 

80 

Saturday  - 

>j 

o 
/J 

81 

38 

119 

15 

28 

43 

96 

66 

162 

bun day  - 

53 

o 
o 

53 

27 

80 

D 

7 

13 

59 

34 

93 

Monday  - 

!) 

4 

37 

27 

64 

6 

9 

14 

42 

36 

78 

luesday  - 

)) 

O 

52 

52 

104 

4 

14 

18 

56 

66 

1  22 

"XTST      1  1 

Wednesday 

}) 

D 

52 

43 

95 

8 

10 

18 

60 

53 

113 

Thursday 

7 

30 

31 

61 

6 

10 

16 

36 

41 

77 

Friday  - 

8 

34 

21 

55 

4 

7 

11 

38 

28 

66 

Saturday  - 

- 

n 

9 

66 

46 

111 

17 

12 

29 

82 

58 

140 

Sunday  - 

J5 

10 

47 

21 

68 

5 

6 

1 1 

52 

27 

79 

Monday  - 

j> 

11 

54 

40 

94 

7 

3 

10 

61 

43 

104 

Tuesday  - 

>j 

12 

29 

24 

53 

7 

9 

16 

36 

33 

69 

Wednesday 

jj 

13 

28 

31 

59 

6 

10 

16 

34 

41 

75 

Thursday 

J' 

14 

43 

31 

74 

4 

6 

9 

47 

3G 

83 

Friday  - 

15 

34 

28 

62 

4 

7 

11 

38 

35 

73 

Saturday  - 

» 

16 

56 

39 

95 

4 

13 

17 

60 

52 

112 

Sunday  - 

17 

43 

32 

75 

9 

10 

19 

52 

42 

94 

Monday  - 

« 

18 

47 

39 

86 

8 

10 

18 

55 

49 

104 

Tuesday  - 

19 

50 

37 

87 

7 

14 

21 

57 

51 

108 

Wednesday 

J> 

20 

49 

19 

68 

5 

10 

15 

54 

29 

83 

Thursday 

J> 

21 

41 

27 

68 

5 

5 

10 

46 

32 

78 

Friday 

J? 

22 

30 

25 

55 

2 

8 

10 

32 

33 

65 

Saturday  - 

J> 

23 

80 

40 

120 

14 

22 

36 

94 

62 

156 

Sunday  - 

J' 

24 

48 

40 

88 

8 

7 

15 

56 

47 

^03 

Monday  - 

25 

51 

38 

89 

8 

9 

17 

59 

47 

106 

Tuesday  - 

26 

40 

58 

98 

8 

15 

23 

48 

73 

121 

Wednesday 

» 

27 

40 

31 

71 

2 

11 

13 

42 

42 

84 

Thursday 

5> 

28 

31 

30 

61 

5 

8 

13 

36 

38 

74 

Friday 

)J 

29 

27 

25 

52 

8 

4 

12 

35 

29 

64 

Saturday  - 

;> 

30 

73 

43 

116 

6 

15 

21 

79 

58 

137 

Total 

1,385 

1,006 

2,391 

206 

306 

512 

1,591 

1,312 

2,903 

SUMMARY. 

Sunday    -  -    (4)   369 

Monday    -  -(4)-       -       -  -       -       -       -  392 

Tuesday  -  -(4)   420 

Wednesday  -(4)-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  355 

Thursday  -(4)-----------       -  312 

Friday     -  -    (5)   348 

Saturday  -  -(5)   707 


Total    -   -    -  2,903 


Metropolitan  Police  Office,^ 4,  Whitehall.place,|  ^^^^.^^  ^^^.^^  Inspector. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Professor  Leone  Levi. 


Consumption  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Spirits,  Malt,  and  Wine. 


COUNTRY. 

Popnlation, 
1850. 

Year  ended 
31  March  1M57. 

Population, 
1885. 

Year  ended 
31  March  1866. 

Population, 
1875. 

Year  ended 
31  March  1876. 

Per-centage  Increase. 

Gallons. 

HMd. 

Gallons. 

H^d. 

Gallons. 

t  er 
Head. 

1856-66. 

18B7-75. 

1856-75. 

BRITISH,  FOREIGN, 
AND  COLONIAL 
SPIRITS : 

ENGLAND  - 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND  ... 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

19,042,000 
2,996,000 
S,973,U00 

15,746,000 
5,590,000 
6,958,000 

•826 
1-865 
1-164 

20,991,000 
3,136,000 
5,641,000 

13,139,000 
5,792,000 
4,844,000 

■864 
1^847 
•857 

23,915,000 
3,495,000 
5,309,000 

26,683,000 
8,166,000 
7,308,000 

1-  113 

2-  336 
1-376 

4 

•30 

28 
23 
60 

34 

22 
5 

28,011,000 

28,294,000 

1-010 

29,768,000 

28,775,000 

•9K6 

32,749,000 

42,157,000 

1-287 

■4 

33 

27 

MALT  : 

ENGLAND  - 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND  - 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Bushels. 

38,314,000 
1,122,000 
1,691,000 

1-906 
■374 
■284 

Bushels. 

45,190,000 
2,499,000 
2,474,000 

2-152 
■834 
■438 

Bushels. 

52,896,000 
'2,804,000 
3,294,000 

2-205 
•802 
■620 

12 
122 
54 

2 

-3 

41 

15 
114 
118 

39,127,000 

1^330 

51,163,000 

1T18 

68,994,000 

1-801 

29 

4 

35 

WINE: 

ENGLAND  - 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND  - 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Gallons. 

6,133,000 
491,000 
638,000 

■322 
■163 
•106 

Gallons. 

10,188,000 
844,000 
1,208,000 

■485 
■269 
■214 

Gallons. 

14,554,000 
1,097,000 
1,589,000 

•607 
■313 
■299 

50 
65 
101 

25 
Ifi 
39 

88 
92 
182 

7,262,000 

-160 

12,240,000 

373 

17,'240,000 

•526 

43 

39 

102 

Consumption  of  Alcohol  in  Beverages. 


1  8  5 

6. 

1  8  6  6. 

1  8  7 

5. 

Per-centage  Increase. 

Gallons. 

Per  Head. 

Gallons.  j 

Per  Head. 

Gallons. 

Per  Head. 

1856-66. 

1867-75. 

1856-75. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES:  j 

15,746,000 

•826 

18,139,000 

■864 

26,683,000 

M13 

4 

28 

34 

„     IN  Beer  - 

57,341,000 

3-011 

70,764,000 

3-371 

85,956,000 

3  607 

11 

7 

19 

„     IK  Wine  - 

1,840,000 

-096 

3,350,000 

•159 

4,366,000 

•182 

65 

4 

89 

Cider    -      .      -  - 

450,000 

-023 

450,000 

■021 

450,000 

■019 

•6 

-9 

•17 

Total  -  -  - 

75,377,000 

3-940 

92,709,000 

4^415 

117,455,000 

4-921 

12 

11 

•24 

SCOTLAND: 

5,590,000 

1  865 

5,792,000 

1^8-17 

8,166,000 

2-336 

23 

22 

„     IN  Beer  .      -      -  - 

1,644,000 

■549 

3,764,000 

1-200 

4,705,000 

1-346 

118 

12 

145 

„    IN  Wine  -     .     .  - 

147,000 

•049 

253,000 

0-087 

339,000 

■097 

77 

25 

98 

Total  -  .  - 

7,381,000 

2^463 

9,809,000 

3-134 

13,210,000 

3-721 

27 

18 

51 

IRELAND : 

6,958,000 

1-164 

4,844,000 

•857 

7,308,000 

1-376 

■3 

GO 

18 

„     IN  Beer  .      .      -  . 

2,730,000 

•457 

4,007,000 

•710 

5,353,000 

1-000 

55 

40 

118 

„     IN  Wine  .      -      -  - 

191,000 

•032 

362,000 

•064 

477,000 

0-089 

100 

39 

178 

Total  .  -  - 

9,779,000 

1-653 

9,213,000 

r63i 

13,138,000 

2-465 

■1 

51 

49 

UNITED  KINGDOM : 

28,294,000 

1-010 

28,775,000 

•966 

42,157,000 

1-287 

■3 

32 

34 

,,     IN  Beer  -      -      .  - 

61,715,000 

2"2U4 

78,535,000 

2^B53 

96,014,000 

2-936 

20 

10 

33 

„     IN  Wine  -      .      -  - 

2,178,000 

■777 

3,971,000 

1341 

5.182,000 

1-584 

72 

18 

104 

450,000 

■166 

450,000 

0152 

450,000 

0-137 

•5 

9 

•16 

Total  -  -  - 

92,637,000 

3-308 

111,731,000 

3^757 

143,803,000 

4-397  _ 

13 

17 

32 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of  dififerent  Beverages. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1  8  5  6. 

1  8  7  5. 

1  8  5  6. 

1  8  7  5. 

1  8  5  6. 

1  8  7  5. 

1  8  5  6. 

1  8  7  5. 

„      IN  BEER 
„      IN  WINE 
CIDER  

per  cent. 
21 
76 
2i 

per  cent. 
22 
73i 
4 

i 

per  cent. 
76 
22 
2 

per  cent, 

614 
36 
2i 

per  cent. 
67i 
30 
2i 

per  cent. 
56 
40} 

^ 

per  cent. 
30 
67 

i 

per  cent. 
29 
67 
3i 

i 
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Appendix  F. 


Appendix  F. 


RETUEN  from  the  Clerks  to  the  Licensing  Magistrates,  showing  the  Number 
of  Licenses  taken  away  through  Misconduct  of  Licensed  Victuallers  in  the 
Metropolitan  Licensing  Divisions. 


Metropolitan  Licensing 
Divisions. 


Number  of  Licenses  Forfeited,  with  Remarks  and 
Extracts  from  Letters. 


London  (City) 
South  wark  - 


Tower  Hamlets  -  -  - 
Finsbury    -       -       -  - 

St.  Pancras        -       -  - 

St.  George's  -  .  - 
St.  James's  - 

Marylebone  - 

St.  Margaret's  (Westminster) 
St.  Martm's  (Strand)  - 
Kensington        -       -  - 
Wandsworth  - 

Edmonton  -  -  -  - 
Ilford  .... 

Edgware  -  -  -  - 
Holborn  and  Paddington 


No  reply. 

In  this  large  division,  (;ontaining  1,000  licensed  houses, 
extending  from  ilie  Thames  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
including  the  Surrey  portion  of  London,  no  license  has 
been  for/eited  since  the  passing  of  "  Licensino- Act,  1872." 
—  G.  C,  Whiteley. 

No  reply. 

Contains  558  licensed  houses;  no  license  has  been  forfeited 

for  12  or  15  years. — /.  S.  Skaife. 
No  license  has  been  forfeited  since  the  passing  of  "  Licensing 

Act,  1872." — Walter  Scadding. 
No  reply. 

One  license  forfeited  in  1867,  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Westmin- 
ster. T.  W.  Allen. 

One  license  forfeited  in  1871  ;  the  only  one  during  seven 
years. — A^.  E.  Oreenwell. 

No  license  forfeited  in  this  district. —  Warrington  Rogers. 

No  license  forfeited  in  this  district. — J.  F.  Isaacson. 

Not  more  than  two  in  10  years. — S.  Coriiell. 

During  22  years'  experience,  the  clerk  reports  one  license 
forfeited. — Arthur  A.  Cor^ellis. 

No  license  fori'eited  in  this  distiict. — H.  Gough. 

No  license  forfeited  in  Ili'ord  or  Romford. — Clifton  and 
Hat/nes. 

No  license  forfeited  for  20  years  past, —  W.  A.  Tootell. 

No  license  forfeited  in  either  division  during  the  past  year, 

and  there  are  312  licensed  houses  in  the  former,  and  112 

in  the  latter. —  Charles  Wright. 


Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society  of  London,  1 
95,  Farringdon-street,  10  July  1877.  J 


M.  R.  Sharman, 

Secretary. 


Complimentary  Remarks  of  Licensing  Magistrates. 

Blackheath  Division,  13  August  1876. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  said  it  was  not  usual  for  the  bench  to  make  remarks  of  a 
general  character,  but  he  might  say  that  the  absence  of  complaints  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  whole  of  the  justices. 

Tower  Liberty,  2  March  1877. 

Mr.  Aubrey  "Walsh  said  the  magistrates  liad  great  pleasure  to  hear  such  a  good  report 
as  to  the  houses  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  and  they  had  as  great  pleasure  in  renewing 
the  licenses  as  the  applicants  could  have  in  receiving  them. 

Tower  Hamlets,  6  March  1877. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gradesdon,  the  chairman,  said  the  bench  were  gratified  to  find  the  way  in 
which  the  victuallers  carried  on  their  business  during  the  year. 

Paddington,  6  March  1877. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  H.  M.  Kemshead,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  met  once  more,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  your  houses  appear  to  have  been  well  conducted  during  the  past  year, 
as  the  police  had  no  complaints  ;"  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things. 

Marylebone,  6  March  1877. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  m.p.,  the  chairman,  said :  "  As  regards  the  applications  [for 
renewals,  he  would  observe  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
magistrates  had  received  no  special  notice  from  the  police  of  any  complaint  against  anyone 
of  the  houses  in  the  division,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  business  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  respectable  and  creditable  manner.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  district  for  some 
years  past,  and  the  magistrates  hoped  all  parties,  both  applicants  for  renewals  and  those  to 
whom  new  licenses  might  be  granted  would  do  their  utmost  to  uphold  the  high  characters 
they  possessed,  and  prevent  such  scandals  as  had  taken  place  in  some  places,  and  which  had 
been  so  keenly  felt  by  the  public  in  London." 


(12 -IL) 
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Mr.  IV.  Rathbone  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

My  Lord  Duke,  ...  Prince's  Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  10  July  1877. 

I  AM  much  mortified  to  find  that  Canon  Ellison  is  right  as  regards  the  error  which  he  pointed  out  in  the  fio-urea  for 
Blackburn.  It  arises  from  the  population  of  the  petty  sessional  division  having  been  taken  in  place  of  that  of  the 
borough.  The  original  calculations  were  made  from  the  Census  Tables  and  a  Parliamentary  Return  by  one  maa^  and 
checked  by  another,  both  careful  persons,  as  I  was  most  anxious  that  the  tables  should  be  accurate ;  and  in  the  oi'iginal 
tables,  which  include  all  the  counties  and  towns  in  the  country,  the  mistake  about  Blackburn  is  the  first  that  has 
been  discovered.  But  I  fear  the  copyist  whom  I  employed  to  extract  the  towns  with  50,000  inhabitants  has  been  less 
careful ;  I  have,  therefore,  had  the  figures  thoroughly  examined,  and  have  checked  them  myself. 

I  send  you  a  corrected  table,  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  put  in.  You  will  at  once  see  that  the  errors  have  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  general  character  of  the  table,  which  fully  bears  out  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

The  figures  relating  to  Liverpool,  handed  in  by  my  brother,  were  obtained  by  him  from  the  Liverpool  Police  Office 
direct,  and  they  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  error  discovered  in  the  figures  for  the  boroughs  generally. 

Yours,  &c. 

  (signed)       fV.  Rathbone. 


Amended  Table  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  to  be  substituted  for  Paper,  No.  2,  printed  in  First  Report  as  Appendix  C. 


Boroughs  North  of  and  including  Birmingham  with  Population 
of  .50,000  and  upwards,  arranged  in  Order  of  Proportion  to 
Population  of  Persons  Taken  up,  Summoned,  or  Bi-ought  up 
on  Warrant  for  Drunkenness  or  Offences  Including  Drunken- 
ness:  the  Towns  witli  fewest  Persons  taken  up,  &c.,  being 
No.  1. 


Number 
denoting-  the 
Order 
in  which 
each 
Town  stands, 
that  with 
fewest 
Persons  taken 
up,  &c.  &c. 
beinff  No.  1. 


Number 
denoting  the 

Order 

in  which 
each 
Town  stands, 

that  with 
fewestLicensed 

Houses 
being  No.  I 


NAME. 


Proportion 
to  Population 
of  Persons 
Taken  up, 
Summoned,  or 
Brought  up 
on  Warrant, 
for 

Drunkenness, 
or  Offences 
including 
Drunkenness, 


Proportion 
of 

Licensed 
Houses  * 
to 

Population 


Boroughs  North  of  and  including  Birmingham  with  Population 
of  50,000  and  upwards,  arranged  in  Order  of  Proportion  of 
Licensed  Houses  to  Population  :  the  Town  with  fewest 
Licensed  Houses  beln":  No.  I. 


Number 
denoting  the 
Order 
in  which 
each 
Town  stands, 

that  with 
fewestLicensed 

Houses 
being  No.  I. 


Number 
denoting  the 
Order 
in  which 
each 
To^n  stands, 
tnat  with 
lewest 
Persons  taken 
up,  &c.  &c. 
being  No.  1. 


NAME. 


Propertion 
of 

Licensed 
Houses  * 
to 

Population. 


Proportioni 
to  Population 
of  Persons 
Taken  up, 
'Summoned,  or 
Brought  Up 
on  Warrant, 
for 

Drunkenness, 
or  Offences 
including 
Drunkenness. 


5 

Leeds     -      -  - 

1  to  316 

1     1  to  151 

13 

Halifax  -       -  - 

1  „  252 

1  „  74 

11 

Hull       -       .  - 

1  „  250 

1  „  83 

4 

Bradford 

1  „  249 

1  „  155 

8 

Huddersfield  - 

1  „  247 

1  „  118 

19 

Liverpool 

1  „  209 

1  „  24 

14 

Stockport 

1  „  206 

1  „  73 

7 

Bolton    -      -  - 

1  „  206 

1  „  125 

16 

Sal  ford  - 

1  „  205 

1  „  44 

2 

Leicester 

1  „  203 

1  „  205 

10 

Oldham  -      -  . 

1  „  199 

1  „  97 

12 

Preston  - 

1  „  187 

1  „  79 

3 

Sheffield  - 

1  „  180 

1  „  178 

9 

Nottingham 

1  „  179 

1  „  112 

17 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 

1  „  174 

1  „  43 

6 

Birmingham  - 

1  „  174 

1  „  126 

15 

Blackbnrn 

1  „  174 

1  „  59 

18 

Manchester 

1  „  140 

1  „  34 

1 

NorwicL  -      -  - 

1  „  124 

1  „  367 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


XIX. 

X. 
XIIL 
IV. 

I. 
XV. 

vn. 

V. 

XIV. 

XI. 

IIL 
XIL 

IL 
VII. 
XV. 

IX. 
XV. 
XVIIL 

VL 


Norwich  - 
Leicester 
Sheffield  - 
Bradford 
Leeds 

Birmingham  - 
Bolton  - 
Huddersfield  - 
Nottingham 
Oldham  - 
Hull 

Preston  - 
Halifax  - 
Stockport 
Blackburn 
Salford  - 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Manchester 
Liverpool 


1  to  367 


1  to  124 


205 
178 
155 
151 
126 
125 
118 
112 
97 
83 
79 
74 
73 
59 
44 
43 
34 
24 


,  203 
,  180 
,  249 
,  316 
,  174 
,  206 
,  247 
,  179 
,  199 
,  250 
187 
252 
206 
T74 
205 
174 
140 
209 


I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VIL 

IX. 
X. 
XI. 

xn. 

XIIL 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVITI. 
XIX. 


*  Houses  licensed  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  as  given  in  Columns  1,  2,  3,  and  8,  Return  B.,  Parliamentary  Paper,  ' 
No.  335,  1874. 

Note. — These  Tables  were  compiled  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  335,  1874,  which  contains  information  for  the  year  ending  29tb  September  1873. 
A  Return  continuing  the  information  to  a  more  recent  date,  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson,  has  been  ordered,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  Populations  are  taken  from  Census  1871,  Vol.  1.  Sunderland  and  Wolverhampton  are  excluded  from  the  Tables;  the  former,  because  it  is 
not  included  in  Return  B,,  and  the  latter,  because  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  not  given  in  that  Return. 
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Appendix  H.  Appendix  H 


Letter  and  Statement  from  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool, in  answer  to  the  Evidence  given  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  in  answer  to  Questions 
773  to  779,  contained  in  the  First  Report. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Liverpool,  1  June  1877. 

The  attention  of  the  undersigned  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  this  borough  has  been 
called  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  William  S.  Caine,  on  the  2nd  of  March 
last,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance,  of  which 
Committee  your  Grace  is  Chairman. 

Your  Grace  will  observe  that  Mr.  Caine  is  asked  a  question,  evidently  suggested  by 
his  previous  evidence.  Whether  the  magistrates  (in  Liverpool),  when  dealing  Avith 
transfers  of  licenses,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  influenced  unfairly.  This  gentle- 
man replied  that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  bench  was  "  distinctly  packed  "  to  grant  a 
transfer.  He  then  gives  particulars  of  what  he  alleges  to  be  two  such  cases,  that  of  Mr. 
Kidd,  and  that  of  Mr.  John  Bibby;  and  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  undersigned  as 
being  the  magistrates  who  were  parties  to  these  transfers. 

The  transfers  referred  to  were  dealt  with  on  separate' days;  and  the  same  magistrates 
did  not  constitute  the  bench  each  day,  although  some  of  the  undersigned  were  on  the 
bench  on  each  occasion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Caine's  intention,  when  giving  this  evidence,  it  is  clearly 
open  to  the  construction  of  a  charge  against  the  undersigned,  that  they  were  actuated  by 
corrupt  motives  when  acting  in  their  judicial  capacities  on  the  occasions  to  Avhich  he 
refers,  and  particularlj'-  when  read  in  connection  with  his  general  evidence. 

We  therefore  feel  it  due,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  bench  of  Liverpool,  which 
it  is  thus  sought  to  bring  into  discredit,  to  distinctly  repudiate  this  most  serious  imputa- 
tion, and  to  place  before  your  Grace  all  the  facts  connected  with  these  two  cases 
These  are  set  out  in  the  enclosed  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  the  clerks  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  signed  by  them. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  given  therein,  and  which  we  submit,  absolutely  disproves 
these  allegations,  we  would  add  that  Mr.  Caine's  statement  (in  answer  to  Question  781), 
that  Mr.  Bibby  had  been  paid  for  his  license  out  of  the  borough  funds,  is  quite  incorrect, 
and  we  enclose  letter  from  the  town  clerk  enclosing  certified  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  of  Liverpool,  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of  this  license.  There  are  other 
allegations  in  the  same  answer  equally  incorrect ;  and  as  to  the  concluding  paragraph  that 
five  of  us  left  the  bench  immediately  Mr.  Bibby's  case  was  heard,  v/e  have  simply  to  state 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool  to  take  the  contested  cases  first  when 
a  full  bench  is  present ;  and  that  when  these  are  disposed  of,  the  merely  formal  transfers 
are  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy  of  time  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  who,  by 
arrangement,  remain. 

Should  any  further  explani  tlon  be  required,  we  are  prepared  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  and  give  individual  evidence  as  to  the  facts ;  if,  however,  such  a  course  be 
deemed  unnecessary,  we  trust  that  the  Committee,  in  view  of  our  position  as  magistrates, 
will  publish  this  letter  and  statement  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  as  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Caine's  evidence. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  Grace's  obedient  servants, 

(signed)       Edioard  Whitley,  -i  Magistrates  present  at  the  hear- 

J.  Woodruff,  I    ing  of  both  Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr. 

George  Arkle,  |    Bibby's   applications  for  the 

Joseph  Huhhard,  J    transfer  of  their  licenses. 

James  Lister,  \Magistrates  present  at  the  hear- 

J.  G.  Livingston,      J   ing  of  Mr.  Kidd's  case  only. 

William  Bennett,       1t.«-    •  .    .  ^ 

Arthur  B.  Kerwood,  ^Magistrates  present  at  the  hear- 
James  Jack,  J    ^"S      ^r.  Bibby  s  case  only. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  k.g.  ' 


In  re  Charles  Edward  Kidd's  License,  referred  tc  in  the  Evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance,  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Caine,  of 
Liverpool.    {Vide  page  74  of  the  First  Report.) 

The  license  to  the  public-house,  90,  Highfield-street,  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Kidd  on 
the  30th  July  1874,  he  having  had  temporary  authority  to  carry  on  the  business  from  the 
6th  of  that  month. 

At  the  adjourned  annual  licensing  session  held  on  the  8th  September  in  same  year, 
Mr.  Kidd  applied  through  his  solicitor,  under  Section  50  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  for  a 
removal  of  the  license  to  Cicely-street,  corner  of  Wavertree-road,  agreeing  to  give  up  the 
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Appendix  H.      license  to  the  premises  in  Highfield-street  (a  street  in  a  low  neighbourhood)  should  the 

  removal  be  granted.    That  application  came  beibre  the  licensing  committee  of  that  year, 

consisting  of  Mr.  Raffles,  stipendiary  magistrate,  Mr.  George  Melly,  Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  E. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Brancker,  and  Mi\  Aspinall.  Mr.  Picton,  one  of  the  magistrates,  ob- 
jected to  the  application,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  already  too  many  licensed  houses 
in  the  locality  to  which  the  license  was  sought  to  be  removed.  The  application  was 
refused. 

The  license  to  the  old  premises  (Highfield-street)  was  renewed  for  another  year,  thus 
•  keeping  it  alive,  and  giving  Mr.  Kidd  the  right  to  renew  his  application  at  a  future  time. 
Mr.  Kidd  again  applied  on  the  7th  January  1875,  but  under  another  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  61,  s.  14,  for  a  removal  of  the  license  under  the  terms  of  that  section,  viz., 
"  That  the  Highfield-street  House  had  by  a  storm  or  unforeseen  calamity  been  rendered 
unfit  for  the  pui'poses  of  an  inn,"  This  application  was  refused.  He  applied  again  under 
the  same  section  at  the  next  transfer  session,  held  on  the  18th  February  1875,  and  called 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  old  premises  in  Highfield-street  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  an  inn,  and  also  that  an  additional  license  was  required  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  which  he  sought  to  remove  it,  and  a  memorial  to  that  effect  was  produced  to  the  transfer 
bench  numerously  signed  by  persons  residing  in  the  locality,  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  a 
majority  of  the  justices  that  the  removal  ought  to  be  granted,  seven  magistrates  voting 
for,  and  three  against  it. 

The  full  bench  of  magistrates  were  summoned,  as  is  usual,  to  attend  the  transfer  session, 
and  the  application  of  Mr.  Kidd  was  inserted  in  the  magisterial  summons  with  other 
similar  applications  in  the  usual  way. 

The  applicant  and  his  witnesses  were  all  examined  on  oath,  and  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  given  according  to  law. 


In  re  John  Bibby's  License,  referred  to  in  the  same  Keport  and  page. 

Mr.  Bibby  was  the  licensee  of  premises  situate  at  12,  Roe-street,  since  November 
1855. 

At  a  transfer  sessions  held  on  the  3rd  August  1876,  under  the  Act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  61, 
Mr.  Bibby  applied,  under  Section  14  of  that  Act,  for  a  removal  of  his  license  to  Stanley- 
road,  Kirkdale,  on  the  grounds  that  his  premises  in  Roe-street  were  about  to  be  taken 
down  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for 
town  improvements. 

There  were  only  two  magistrates  on  the  bench  on  that  occasion,  and  they  suggested 
that  with  so  small  a  bench  the  application  had  better  be  withdrawn,  as  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  it  dealt  with  at  the  annual  session,  which  was  fixed  to  be  held  later  on 
in  the  same  month.  Notice  having  then  been  given,  under  Section  50  of  the  Act  of  1872, 
to  apply  as  for  a  new  license,  this  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the  application  with- 
drawn. 

The  application,  under  the  50th  section,  came  before  the  licensing  committee  at  the 
annual  session  on  the  29th  August,  and  was  refused  ;  but  the  license,  as  in  Mr.  Kidd's  case, 
for  the  old  premises  in  Roe-street  was  renewed  at  the  same  annual  session,  thereby  keep- 
ing it  alive,  and  giving  Mr.  Bibby  the  opjoortunity  of  again  applying  to  the  transfer  bench 
for  its  removal,  which  Mr.  Bibby  availed  himself  of  on  the  11th  October,  under  the 
terms  of  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  9  Geo.  4. 

Evidence  having  been  given  so  as  to  bring  the  application  under  one  of  the  con- 
tingencies of  that  section,  and  also  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  new  premises,  the 
magistrates  proceeded  to  the  vote,  when  there  appeared  seven  for,  and  four  against  the 
application. 

The  license  was  therefore  granted  to  the  new  premises. 

Mr.  Bibby  denied  that  he  had  received  any  compensation  from  the  Corporation  for  his 
licer.se. 

As  in  the  last  case,  notice  was  given  to  the  whole  bench  of  the  application. 

It  is  provided  by  Section  9  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  61,  that  at  any  of  the  sessions  or 
meetings  held  under  it,  the  majority  of  justices  present  shall  decide. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  distinction  between  applications  under  the 
50th  section  of  the  Act  of  1872,  and  the  14th  section  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  61. 

The  former  is  on  the  footing  of  a  new  license,  and  must  be  made  to  the  licensing 
committee,  against  whose  refusal  to  grant  there  is  no  appeal  ;  the  latter  is  to  the  whole 
body  of  justices  summoned  in  special  transfer  session,  against  whose  decision  there  is  an 
appeal  to  quarter  sessions. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  annual  sessions  and  transfer  sessions  are  separate  and 
independent  tribunals,  the  one  not  controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  the  majority 
of  justices  present  at  either  having  by  law  the  power  to  decide. 


Liverpool,  1  June  1877. 


(signed)       Anderton  and  Ellis, 

Clerks  to  the  J ustices. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 
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The  following  Explanatory  Statement  has  been  inserted  at  the  request  of  Mr. 

J.  E.  Davis,  who  was  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  on  6th  and  9th  March  Firfe  pp.  124,  125, 
1877. 


First  Report,  Q.  1228, 
1229,  1230, 


Mr.  William  Pink,  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  (examined  on  24th  April  1877),  and  Mr. 
J.  Jervis,  Chief  Constable  of  Portsmouth  (examined  on  the  same  day),  having  stated 
that  Mr.  J.  E,  Davis'  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  arrested  for 
drunkenness  at  Portsmouth  being  an  absolute  majority  was  entirely  wrong  and  incorrect, 
Mr.  Davis  wishes  to  explain  that  this  statement,  disputed  by  the  Portsmouth  witnesses, 
is  contained  in  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rathbone, 
in  July  1874.  Mr.  Davis  told  the  Committee  that  he  was  quoting  from  the  above 
Report. 


Vide  p.  91,  Second 
Report,  Q.  4312. 
Vide  p.  113,  Second 
Report,  Q,  4571. 


Q.  1228,  p.  124,  First 
Report. 
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AiND  APPEiNDlX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  CommonSj  to  be  J'runcd. 
14  August  1 877. 
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